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Art.  I. — Reply  to  Professor  Pond's  Artici«b  on  Voii- 
UNTART  Associations. 

By  Rev.  Natbanicl  Hewitt,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  three  years  at  the 
head  of  a  Voluntary  Society,  first  led  me  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The  course  of  events 
of  the  subsequent  seven  years,  together  with  careful  and 
thorough  investigation,  have  confirmed  all  of  my  former 
apprehensions,  and  brought  me  to  the  full  belief  that,  in  sec- 
ular as  well  as  in  sacred  concerns,  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. It  assumes  the  independence  of  man,  and  invests  him 
with  self-sovereignty.  Traced  to  its  source,  it  originates  in 
Pela^anism  in  religion,  and  the  worst  forms  of  Jacobinism 
in  pditics.  It  promises  union,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  dis- 
cord. It  pretends  to  love  and  good-will ;  but,  as  it  is  the 
ofiipring  of  pride,  it  generates  ambition,  and  ends  in  despo- 
tism. Whenever  it  has  had  amongst  ourselves  full  scope, 
and  time  sufiicient  to  develope  itself  fully,  we  can  trace  its 
progress  by  the  wreck  of  laws  and  usages,  and  principles 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the 
authority  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  respecting 
Voluntary  Societies,"  which  appeared  in  this  work  in  the  No. 

Vol.  V.  I 
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for  March  last,  submitted  his  papers  to  my  inspection,  before 
they  went  to  press,  I  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  feel 
the  power  of  his  reasonings,  and  to  justify  its  main  posi- 
tions; and  to  advise  its  publication.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  course,  that  I  should  bear  with  him  the  burden, 
which  his  opinions  and  the  avowal  of  them,  imposes  on  his 
shoulders.  Of  these,  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Pond  in  the 
last  number  of  this  work,  are  the  most  onerous  which  have 
as  yet  been  laid  upon  him;  and  these  are  **  grievous  to  be 
borne,''  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  weight,  as  in 
consideration  of  the  person  from  whom  they  proceeded,  and 
some  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  piece,  afford  ample  evidence,  that 
the  "  voluntary  principle,"  whatever  else  it  may  do  towards 
human  perfectability,  does  not  dispose  and  enable  its  warm- 
est admirers  and  abettors  to  ''  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  them  in  meekness  and  fear ;''  and  that,  however  tol- 
erant it  renders  its  disciples  to  all  denominations  of  men,  it 
will  not  patiently  endure  dissent  from  its  own  supremacy 
and  infallibility. 

Dr.  Pond's  article  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  our  author's ; 
but  it  is  so  onlv  in  part  The  voluntary  principle,  and  not 
this  or  that  voluntarv  society,  is  the  subject  treated  by  our 
author,  and  Dr.  Pond  undertakes  to  answer  him  and  explode 
his  doctrines,  by  a  defence  of  a  select  few  religious  voluntary 
societies,  and  that  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  the  princi- 
ples of  their  construction,  as  on  that  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  their  practical  operation.  The  voluntaryprinciple  works 
well,  in  these  societies,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  and  safe 
principle,  is  about  the  amount  of  Dr.  Pond's  reply.  If  one 
were  to  defend  universal  suffrage,  by  showing  tnat  the  right 
of  votingworked  well  in  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers 
of  New-tln^land,he  would  pretty  closely  imitate  Dr.  Pond's 
proceeding  in  the  present  case.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has 
precisely  and  exclusively  followed  this  method,  but  that  he 
las  done  so  mainly.  As,  however.  Dr.  Pond  has  chosen  his 
own  ground,  whereon  to  contend  for  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, I  am  prepared  to  follow  him ;  although  our  author  him- 
self is  under  no  obligation  to  do  it.  He  discussed  a  general 
principle,  and  showed  that  as  a  principle  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  as  developed  in  various  societies,  it  is  unsound 
and  dangerous.      If  Dr.  Pond  had   met  him  fairly,  he 
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should  have  espoused  the  opposite  side  ^^  for  better  or  for 
worse." 

The  ^reat  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  subject  relates  to  the  Church  of  Christy  and  which  Dr. 
Pond  has  in  various  ways  impugned,  is — that  eccUsiasticai 
works  ought  to  be  performed  in  an  eccksiastical  way* 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  so  obvious,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  its  universal  observance  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  church  so  indisputable,  that  Dr.  Pond  is 
constrained  to  admit  it,  although  in  doing  so  he  gives  up  the 
main  position  which  he  labours  to  support.  Thus,  on  pp. 
399,  400,  he  says : 

^  The  grand  objection  to  the  right  of  forming  voluntary 
societies  for  religious  purposes,  is  grounded  on  a  false  as- 
sumption. It  takes  for  granted  that  the  societies  are  sepa^ 
rate  from  the  church,  and  independent  of  it;  whereas  their 
connexion  with  it  is  most  intimate^  and  tlieir  dependence  en- 
tire.  They  cannot  move,  but  as  the  church  moves  them ; 
nor  farther  or  faster  than  she  moves  them.  Their  acts  are 
virtually  the  acts  of  the  Church.  They  are  the  organizatioDt 
the  instrument,  through  which,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
the  Church  chooses  to  act  in  accomplishing  the  work  which 
has  been  given  her  to  do.  No  consistent  advocate  of  vol- 
untary societies  insists  upon  the  right  to  set  up  institutions 
out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of  it^  with  which  to  ac- 
complish the  Church's  work.'' 

If  these  declarations  of  Dr.  Pond,  and  many  others  of 
similar  import  which  will  readily  occur  to  our  attentive  read- 
ers, are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  it  is 
most  evident  that  we  have  no  controversy  with  him  as  to  the 
great  principle  which  it  was  the  aim  of  our  former  article 
to  state  and  defend,  and  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  any 
with  us. 

Before  passing  to  the  question  of  fact  in  this  case,  we 
will  for  a  moment  inquire  of  Dr.  Pond,  why  those  societies 
which,  as  he  affirms,  are  connected  most  intimately  with  the 
Church,  and  dependent  on  it  entirely,  should  not  in  ^formal 
manner  be  subject  to  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
Church  7  If  they  are  virtually  in  the  Church,  and  dejpendent 
on  it,  as  he  insists  they  are,  why  should  they  not  he  formally 
so  7  If  a  woman  is  virtually  the  wife  of  a  man,  '<  most 
intimatelyconnected  with  him,  dependant  on  him,  and  subject 
to  him,"  is  it  not  **  orderly  and  best"  that  she  should  be 
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formally  so ;  be  lawfully  married  and  be  called  a  wife,  and 
take  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  behave  as  other  maiTied 
women  do  ? 

We  proceed  to  the  question  of  fact.  Dr.  Pond  asserts 
that  these  societies  are  in  and  under  the  Church,  because 
they  were  instituted  and  sustained,  and  managed  chiefly  by 
church  members.  "  The  Church  is  identical  with  its 
embodied  members. — Hence  may  not  the  Church  be  said  to 
do  whatever,  of  a  public  religious  nature,  its  members  do  t 
And  may  it  not  justly  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  it 
favours,  or  so  much  as  tolerates  in  its  members?"  p.  398. 
How  is  this  ?  The  Church  identical  with  its  members,  and 
yet  separate  from  its  members  so  as  to  have  authority  over 
its  members,  and  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its 
members !  How  can  this  be  ?  Just  above  the  passage 
under  consideration.  Dr.  Pond  says—"  From  the  manner  in 
which  some  persons  speak  of  the  Church,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  substance^  an  essence  of  itself,  of  which  its 
members  were  but  the  accidents,  and  which  might  very  well 
exist,  if  not  flourish,  without  members.  But  this  is  all  an 
illusion  of  words."  Verily,  Dr.  Pond  is  in  the  same 
predicament  with  these  victims  of  an  "  illusion  of  words." 
For,  if  the  Church  be  not  something  distinct  from  its  mem- 
bers, how  can  it  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, except  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  members  are 
members  of  themselves,  and  thus  responsible  to  themselves  ? 
"  The  Church  identical  with  its  members  I"  Yet  Dr.  Pond, 
after  mentioninc;  that  the  voluntary  associations  formed  for 
the  extension  ofthe  Redeemer's  kingdom,  are  composed  to 
a  great  extent  of  church  members,  adds,  ^  had  the  Church 
merely  looked  on  and  tolerated  her  members  in  the  forming 
and  the  sustaining  of  these  societies,  she  would  have  become 
connected  with  them  and  responsible  for  them.  But  to  her 
honour  be  it  said,  she  has  encouraged  and  patronized  the 
societies,  &c."  But  who  is  this  that  has  thus  approved  of 
church  members  forming  and  sustaining  these  societies,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  says,  "has  made  them  her  own  V  What 
substance  or  essence  is  it  ?  Who  or  where  is  this  benig- 
nant  mother  of  good  works,  whom  he  calls  the  Church  ? 
'*  From  the  manner  in  which  some  persons  speak  of  the 
Church,  it  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  a  substance^  an  essence 
of  itself,  of  which  its  members  were  but  the  accidents,  and 
which  might  very  well  exist,  if  not  flourish,  without  mem- 
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hers.  But  this  is  all  an  illusion  of  words.''  We  could  not 
dispose  of  Dr.  Pond's  argument  more  effectually  than  he  has 
done  it  for  himself. 

Our  reviewer  further  contends  that  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion, are  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  controul, 
because,  as  he  affirms  on  pp.  411,  412,  *•  The  directors  of 
our  benevolent  societies  are  responsible^  individually  and  di- 
redly f  to  the  respective  churches  oj  which  they  are  members. 
They  are  responsible  for  their  official  acts."  These  are  Dr. 
Pond's  own  words,  and  he  wishes  us  to  take  particular  no- 
tice of  this  statement,  for  he  prefixes  to  it  the  solemn  inten- 
sive, "  I  repeat  it." 

It  is  not,  then,  an  inadvertent  and  unweighed  assertion. 
But,  we  must  confess,  that  it  is  a  new  idea  to  us,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  to  our  readers  also.  The  particu- 
lar churches  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  for  example,  are  the 
authorized  visiters  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Secre- 
taries and  Treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  of  the 
American  Education  Society !  So  Dr.  Pond  lays  down  the 
law.  "  They  are  directly  responsible  for  their  official  acts 
to  the  churches  of  which  they  are  members."  If  there  is  any 
meaning  or  force  in  this  language,  it  invests  those  churches 
with  all  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  visiters^  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term.  We  shall  leave  this  legal  opinion 
of  Dr.  Pond  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  of 
Boston  ;  barely  subjoining  that  if  he  had  taken  counsel  of 
that  gentleman,  he  would  not  so  much  as  have  given  him  the 
most  distant  intimations  of  a  notion  of  that  sort,  much  less 
have  announced  it  with  so  great  solemnity.  The  only  re- 
maining argument  whieh  I  can  find,  after  a  thorough  search, 
iu  support  of  Dr.  Pond's  assertion  that  these  societies  are 
de  facto  in  and  under  the  Church,  is  that  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  free  contributions  of  the  churches,  and  may  there- 
fore be  estopped  at  will.  But  if  this  method  of  controulling 
institutions  of  the  magnitude,  dignity,  and  power  which  the 
Bible,  Missionary,  Education,  and  Tract  Societies  possess, 
was  of  easy  and  ready  application,  whenever  occasion 
should  require,  as  all  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  ;  yet  it  is  a  means  of  the  last  re- 
sort, and  justifiable  only  in  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  cor- 
ruption, and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  The  use 
of  this  remedy  for  abuses,  supposes  that  the  parties  to  be 
affected  by  it  are  inaccessible  by  any  other  means,  and 
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regardless  of  any  other  considerations.  Like  felons  and 
lunatics,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  bread  and  water,  and 
brought  to  terms  by  starvation.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  put 
on  this  footing  with  the  managers  of  our  sacred  charities, 
and  the  conductors  of  our  "  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of 
love"  in  behalf  of  a  perishing  world.  When  they  err  in 
judgement,  or  yield  to  temptation,  we  desire  the  liberty  and 
authority  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  Church,  to  rectify 
and  restore  them  in  "  the  spirit  of  meekness.''  The  "  fling- 
ing in  of  a  certificate,"  as  the  phrase  is  in  Connecticut,  is  of 
ill-savour,  and  never  resorted  to  by  reputable  and  pious 
men  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Moreover,  the  mode  proposed  by  Dr.  Pond  of  withhold- 
ing contribution,  will  ultimately  fall,  not  on  the  managers  of 
these  societies,  but  on  those  who  are  supported  by  their 
funds  and  benefited  by  them.  If  Dr.  Pond  had  well  con- 
sidered the  matter,  he  would  have  waived  this  argument ; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  punish  the  innocent,  and 
deprive  the  heathen  abroad,  and  the  destitute  at  home,  of  the 
bread  of  life,  in  order  to  chastize  and  coerce  defaulters  in 
ofiice  at  head-quarters.  From  his  lack  of  due  reflection 
also,  we  infer  his  misconception  and  misuse  of  our  author's 
declaration  on  p.  39.  '*  In  seeking  to  reform  the  charities 
of  the  Church,  we  are  not  destructionists.  In  seeking  to 
cure,  we  should  not  kill."  And  on  p.  123,  **  Meanwhile  we 
repeat,  what  we  have  already  said,  that  in  attempting  to 
reform  the  charities  of  the  Church,  we  design  to  give  them 
under  their  present  arrangement  our  cordial  support,  so  far 
as  we  in  conscience  approve  of  the  objects  at  which  they 
aim.  We  would  not  aoolish,  in  attempting  to  amend."  Dr. 
Pond  taxes  our  author  with  inconsistency,  and  surmises  that 
he  felt  the  flinches  of  misgiving  as  to  the  great  principle 
which  he  was  defending,  because  he  was  not  disposed  to 
fall  on  the  voluntary  societies,  in  the  mode  allowed  of  by  Dr. 
Pond,  and  exterminate  them  root  and  branch  because,  in  point 
of  form  and  order,  they  are  irregularly  constituted,  and  irre- 
sponsibly administered.  We  have  never  suspected  Dr.  Pond 
of  being  an  Abolitionist ;  his  inability,  however,  to  perceive 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  tolerating  existing  evils  until 
they  can  be  safely  removed,  rather  than  extirpating  them  at 
all  hazards,  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory  and  practise  of 
that  kill-or-cure  school.  We  will  not  pursue  this  point  far- 
ther than  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  of  our  author, 
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on  pp.  106, 107,  which  Dr.  Poud  has  neither  disproved  nor 
even  noticed. 

We  trust  that  we  have  evinced  that  Dr.  Pond  fails  entirely 
in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  religious  voluntary  societies  are 
de  facto  Church  institutions,  and  under  her  supervision  and 
control.  And,  according  to  his  own  admission,  that  ^no  con- 
sistent advocate  of  voluntary  societies,  insists  upon  the  right 
to  set  up  institutions  out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of 
it,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  Church's  work,  ( p.  400,) 
he  must  produce  other  and  better  evidence  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  article  before  us,  or  take  his  choice  of  the  al- 
ternative which  he  himself  has  proposed,  and  become  either 
self-convicted  of  inconsistencv,  or  confess  that  the  institu- 
tions in  question  are  incapable  of  vindication. 

But  Dr.  Pond's  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem leads  him  still  to  vindicate  them,  even  at  the  expense 
of  consistency  with  himself.  For,  after  labouring  to  make  it 
evident,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  these  societies  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Church  organizations — instruments 
by  which  "  the  Church  chooses  to  act,"  he  presents  a  formal 
and  elaborate  defence  of  the  proposition,  thai  it  ii  the  tight 
of  Christians  to  form  voluntary  societies  for  religious  pur^ 
poses.  Here  he  finds  it  convenient  to  omit  the  qualifying 
clauses  which  he  annexed  to  those  institutions  which  a  con- 
sistent  advocate  of  voluntary  societies  will  alone  defend, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  ''  out  of  the  Church  and  independent 
of  it."  That  it  may  clearly  appear  that  we  do  not  either 
misapprehend  or  pervert  the  meaning  or  the  language  of 
Dr.  rond,  we  wilt  quote  him  at  length.  On  pp.  390,400, 
"  No  consistent  advocate  insists  upon  the  right  to  set  up  in- 
stitutions, out  of  the  Church,  and  independent  of  it,  with 
which  to  accomplish  the  Church's  work ;  but  it  is  contended, 
that  the  Church  may  operate  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
that  it  is  her  right,  and  in  particular  cases,  may  be  her  duti/f 
to  operate  through  the  medium  of  voluntary  societies.  In 
proof  of  the  right  to  form  voluntary  societies  for  religious 
purposes,  it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  this  is  the  natural 
right  of  Christians ;  a  right  which  they  are  to  be  presumed 
to  possess,  unless  they  are  prohibited  in  the  gospel.  What 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  it  is  the  right  of  Christians,  and 
their  duty^  to  do  all  the  good  they  can,  and  by  every  con- 
sistent method  in  their  power  ?  They  have  a  right  to  do 
good  as  individuals ;  ana  if  an  object  of  magnitude  comes 
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before  them,  they  have  a  right  to  associate  others  with  them, 
and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  needfull."  We  appeal  to 
every  attentive  reader,  if  Dr.  Pond  does  not  here  assert  that 
Christians  as  individuals  possess  the  natural  right,  and  are 
under  obligations,  both  singly  and  jointly,  and  that  to  any 
extent,  to  engage  in  religious  works,  and  establish  religious 
institutions. — If  now  Christians  as  individuals  may  proceed 
thus,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  they  have  "  the  right  to  set 
up  institutions  out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it,'* 
which  Dr.  Pond  says  "no  consistent  advocate  of  voluntary 
societies  insists  upon."  There  is  no  escape  for  Dr.  Pond 
from  his  own  net,  except  by  the  help  of  his  extraordinary 
supposition,  that  the  "  church  is  identical  with  its  members." 
On  that  supposition  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  each  individual 
Christian  is  the  Churchy  and  consequently  all  that  is  done  by 
Christians,  either  singly  or  jointly,  is  done  by  the  Church. 
In  his  solicitude  lest  his  readers  should  miss  this  favourite 
conception  of  his  own  mind,  that  "  the  Church  is  identical 
with  its  members,"  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  in  so  plain 
a  manner  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  •*  A  pious  student, 
is  requested  in  a  destitute  village,  to  institute  a  sabbath 
school.  Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  do  this  directly,  and  of 
his  own  accord  ?  Or  must  he  first  write  to  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  obtain  a  formal  commission  from 
them  ?  may  he  not  take  a  fellow-student  with  him,  or  more 
than  one,  and  if  expenses  accrue  and  the  school  becomes  large 
and  laborious,  may  not  a  society  be  formed  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  or  seminary  to  which  he  belongs,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  it  ?  Here  the  voluntary  principle 
is  fully  developed.  Here  is  a  society  instituted,  and  engaged 
in  performing  the  Church's  work ;  or  rather  through  its  in- 
strumentality, the  Church  is  performing  its  own  work/*  It 
seems  then  bevond  all  doubt,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pond, 
an  individual  Christian,  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  ap- 
probation, or  authority  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, may  of  his  own  accord,  assume  and  fulfil  the  work  and 
obligations  of  the  Church  ;  may  of  his  own  will  set  up  an 
"  institution  out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it ;"  and 
he  reconciles  this  with  his  previous  admission,  that ''  no  con- 
sistent advocate  of  voluntary  societies  insists  upon  the  right" 
by  his  magnetic  transfusion  of  the  Church  into  each  and  all 
of  her  members,  and  his  mystical  indentification  of  the 
Church  with  each  individual  Christian.    By  this  new  appli- 
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catioD  of  the  doctrine  of  **  transubstantiation,''  Dr.  Pond  can 
make  a  Church  as  easily  as  a  Popish  priest  can  make  a  Christ 

We  will  advance  now  to  an  examination  of  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Dr.  Pond  in  support  of  the  position  which  he 
has  actually  defended,  that  Christians  may  set  up  institutions 
out  of  the  Church  and  independent  of  it,  to  perform  the 
Churches  work. 

His  first  argument  is,  *^  that  this  is  a  natural  right  of  Chris- 
tians." But  from  what  code  or  charter  this  right  is  deduced 
we  are  utterly  ignorant  Christianity  is  not  a  natural,  but 
a  positive,  special,  supernatural  institution,  and  consequently, 
all  the  rights,  immunities,  privileges  and  obligations  which 
it  confers  and  imposes  on  men  as  Christians,  are  not  from 
nature,  but  from  revelation  and  grace.  Natural  rights  as 
Christians !  Christianity  is  a  positive  institution ;  -  and  of 
course  all  rights  derived  by  it  are  from  positive,  and  not 
from  natural  grants.  Have  Christians  a  natural  right  to 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  to  ordain  pastors  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature  7 
**  The  right  to  associate  for  important  religious  purposes, 
we  insist,  is  the  natural  inherent  right  of  Christians;  a 
right  of  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  competent  to  de- 
prive them ;  a  right  which  they  are  to  be  presumed  to  jpos- 
sess,  unless  it  has  oeen  prohibited  to  them  by  the  ^reat  Head 
of  the  Church,"  pp.  400, 401.  Christians,  as  Christians  pos- 
sessed of  natural  inherent  rights  I  Does  Dr.  Pond  mean  to 
say,  that  Christians  are  Christians  by  nature?  Inherent 
nmts  are  those  which  flow  from  the  original  constitution 
of  man,  and  are  inwoven  with  the  essential  properties  of  his 
being,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  without  a  dissolution  of  the 
enUre  fabric  of  man,  and  a  resolution  of  the  whole  into  its 
primitive  elements.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Dr.  Pond  holds 
that  the  rights  of  Christians,  as  Christians,  naturally  inhere 
in  them  7  If  so, "  Christianity,"  as  the  infidel  Tyndall  wrote 
a  book  to  prove,  ^  must  be  as  old  as  the  creation." 

The  second  argument  which  he  adduces,  is  ^*  that  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  no  where  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Christians  possess  it." 
Here  a^in  is  an  oversight  of  well  known  and  long  established 

ErincipTes.     Throughout  the  civilized  world  it  is  a  maxim  of 
iw,  that  in  all  positive  institutions,  no  right  or  privilege  is 
granted,  except  that  which  is  expressly  stated.    If  one 
claims  any  thinff  under  a  positive  law,  he  is  bound  to  show 
Voi,.  V.  2 
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in  the  express  terms  of  the  law,  that  his  claim  is  therein 
authorised.  In  the  present  case,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
altogether  on  the  defenders  of  voluntary  institutions.  They 
claim  the  right  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  of  performing  the  duties  peculiar  to  it,  other- 
wise than  in  the  forms  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  platform  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say,  according  to  the  incontrovertible  axiom 
of  law,  reason,  and  Scripture,  that  every  positive  institution, 
all  incorporated  bodies,  all  chartered  privileges,  all  munici- 
pal duties,  are  to  be  held,  administered  and  obeyed  accord- 
ing to  that  which  is  actually,  specifically,  and  expressly  set 
down  in  the  several  instruments,  constitutions,  charters  and 
laws,  enacting,  ordaining,  and  instituting  them.  Dr.  Pond's 
assertion  therefore  must  be  reversed — a  right  which  they 
are  to  be  presumed  not  to  possess^  unless  it  be  expressly 
granted  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

If  Dr.  Pond  intelligently  adopts,  in  all  its  force  and  com- 
pass, this  canon  of  ecdesiastical  law,  *^  that  any  thing  in  di- 
vine things  is  granted,  which  is  not  expressly  prohibited," 
he  would  have  made  an  admirable  conformist  had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  middling  papist  in  the  times 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  grand  point  of  debate  and  con- 
test between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  and  between 
the  High  Church  and  State  Party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  our  non-conformist  forefathers,  was  the  identical  one 
before  us.  The  Protestants  contended  for  the  Bibk^  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  like  manher,  the  non- 
conformists contended  that  nothing  should  be  either  impos- 
ed on  Christians,  or  required  of  them,  except  what  is  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  Scripture,  or  deducible  therefrom,  by 
a  just  and  necessary  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
ditions, decrees  of  councils,  expediency^  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  were  urged  as  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  orders  of  clergy,  ceremonies,  voluntary  societies  in  great 
numbers.  Black,  White,  and  Gray.  The  argument  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  turns  on  this 
pivot ;  that  whatever  is  not  forbidden  in  God's  word,  and 
IS  conformable  to  propriety  and  fitness,  to  expediency  and 
natural  order^  in  the  form,  government,  worship,  an^  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  is  allowable  and  obligatory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  non-conformists  maintained,  that  every  reli- 
gious act,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  good  work,  must  pro- 
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ceed  fit>m  faith :  and  as  faith  has  the  word  of  Grod  for  its 
object,  and  that  only,  consequently,  nothing  is  to  be  re- 
oeivedy  observed,  or  obeyed,  as  a  Christian  ordinance, 
work,  or  duty,  except  the  positive  requisitions  of  the  Bible, 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  found  in  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  means  of  this  single  individual  prin- 
ciple, our  tbrefathers  vindicated  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
from  her  oppressors.  They  became  pilgnms  to  this  then 
sava^  lana  and  howling  wilderness,  that  they  might  pos- 
sess m  power  the  right  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  servmg  uod 
according  to  his  word,  and  not  according  to  the  *^  doctrines 
and  commandments  of  men." 

A  theological  professor  in  one  of  our  sacred  seminaries, 
ought  surely  to  know  so  much  of  the  History  of  the  Church, 
as  to  avoid  reviving  that  pestilent  error  by  which  the  worst 
abominations  of  the  papacy  crept  in.  Voluntary  chastitv  and 
poverty,  although  not  commanded,  yet  are  not  forbidden  in 
the  Gk)spe1.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  a  life  wholly 
secluded  from  this  world,  and  flattered  by  the  superiority 
over  common  Christians,  which  was  attained  by  monastic 
vows  and  austerities,  multitudes  organized  voluntary  socie- 
ties for  the  attainment  of  higher  religious  ends,  than  would 
be  gained  by  conformity  to  the  established  institutions  and 
precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  came  works,  of 
supererogation,  and  the  subsequent  distinction  between  the 
counsels  and  the  precepts  of  Christ  Afterwards,  as  a  na- 
tural  result,  the  doctrine  of  merits,  and  then  indulgences. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  Dr.  Pond's  ethical  rule,  ^  that  what 
is  not  prohibited  is  admissiljle,  and  may  be  obligatory,'' 
involves  its  converse,  viz.,  that  some  works  are  admissible, 
"  as  good  and  profitable  unto  man"  which  are  not  com- 
manded, and  supererogation  is  raised  from  the  dead. 

As  Dr.  Pond  is  taken  captive  by  that  insidiouserror,  which 
was  the  root  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  his 
understanding  is  bewildered  by  its  "show  of  wisdom,' 
in  like  manner  he  seems  to  be  infected  with  its  spirit  On 
pp.  413,  414,  he  celebrates  the  apotheosis  of  the  voluntary 
societies  which  he  defends.  ^  Grod  has  evidently  marked  these 
institutions  for  his  own.  He  has  set  visibly  upon  them  tlie  seal 
<jfhis  blessing^  The  decree  of  canonization  is  pronounced- 
True  Dr.  Pond  carefully  informs  us,  that  he  claims  not  in- 
fallibility. "  I  know,"  says  he,  *'  we  are  not  infallible  in 
the  judgment  we  form,  with  reference  to  the  favours  and 
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frowns  of  heaven.  We  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  Still  the 
book  of  Providence  is  not  altogether  an  unintelligible  re- 
cord. Something  certainly,  may  be  gathered  from  it.  And 
nothing  is  more  evident  to  my  own  mind,  than  that  the  so- 
cieties of  which  I  speak, such  as  the  Bible,  Tract,  Education, 
and  Missionary  Societies,  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  in  a 
OTe-eminent  degree,  the  favour  and  blessing  of  Almighty  Gtod.** 
The  process  of  this  Protestant  act  of  canonization,  (as  the 
solemnity  was  performed  in  Dr.  Pond's  mind,)  is  worthy 
of  special  attention.  It  consists  of  three  acts.  First,  a  humble 
disclaimer  of  infallibility  in  interpreting  the  judicial  decisions 
of  God  from  the  course  of  his  providence  merely.  Second, 
a  modest  and  meek  assertion  of  our  ability  to  discern  some- 
thing— to  spell  out  a  little  from  the  "  not  altogether  unintel- 
ligible record  of  Providence."  By  a  prodigious  bound,  the 
last  act  brings  us  to  the  full  assurance  of  understanding. 
**  Nothing  is  more  evident  T  Indeed — is  it  then  so  that  no- 
thing— not  even  the  Bible  itself— is  more  evident,  than  that 
**  Grod  has  evidently  marked  these  institutions  for  his  own  V 
It  is  even  so.  With  him  they  are  divine^  and  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  God,  authenticated  and  consecrated  by  the 
''  visible  seal  of  his  blessing."  Yea,  more,  necessitv  is  laid 
upon  him.  **  I  must  regard  these  great  and  good  institu- 
tions as  the  work  of  Grod,  not  only  the  product  of  his  power, 
but  the  gift  of  his  grace.^  Actum  est.  Henceforth, — if  Dr. 
Pond  is  the  oracle  of  the  faithful  in  the  voluntary  society  fra- 
ternities, these  institutions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  vo- 
luntary works,  and  uncommanded  devices  of  man's  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  but  the  "  products  of  God's  power,  and  the 
gifts  of  his  grace."  The  highest  eulogium  pronounced  on  the 
word,  ministry,  sacraments,  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is,  that "  they  are  the  products  of  God's  power, 
and  the  gifts  of  his  grace,"  and  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith 
Dr.  Pond  blesses  the  societies.  With  him,  of  course,  they  are 
of  equal  authority,  and  on  the  same  foundation.  No  wonder 
then  that  he  has  the  courage  to  assume  the  office  of  a  public 
censor  and  judge,  and  with  pontifical  authority  administer  to 
the  writer  of  our  article,  and  the  writer  of  this,  and  all 
others,  who  agree  with  us  in  the  great  principle  in  discus- 
sion, the  following  rebuke, — "  It  becomes  those  who  fight 
against  them,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  them,  very  serious- 
ly to  inauire,  whether,  though  they  mean  not  so — they  are 
not  reMy  fighting  agdiftst  God.**  Dr.  Pond  makes  thorough 
work.    He  absolves,  anoints,  crowns,  enthrones,  and  blesses 
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these  societies,  and  proclaims  them  Spiritual  Powers  of  Di- 
▼ine  Right  And  concludes,  according  to  the  ancient  ritual, 
by  pronouncing  an  anathema  on  all  who  venture  to  deny  or 
resist  their  dominion  over  the  consciences  and  actions  of 
men.    Beware  of  opposition  to  these  "  productions  of  Grod's 

e^wer,  and  gifts  of  his  grace,"  for  it  is  **  fighting  against  God  T 
ere  is  the  Lordship  over  God's  heritage,  previously  charg- 
ed upon  the  voluntary  societies,  asserted  and  vindicated  ;  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  authority,  and  armed 
with  the  sanctions  of  God's  own  law  and  majesty.* 

But  Dr.  Pond  seems  to  forget  all  this  when  he  adverts 
to  the  argument  of  our  author  on  p.  114.  That  the  volun- 
tary principle  **  produces  a  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction 
out  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  to  oe  exercised  over  the 
Church."  For,  he  says  on  pp.  412,  413,  «*  Were  this  as- 
sumption founded  in  truth,  no  doubt  the  societies  in  question 
would  be  fraught  with  *  danger  and  mischiefs'  in  abundance. 
All  those  which  our  author  has  mentioned,  and  a  great 
many  more,  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  them.  But 
the  assumption  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  true  in 
either  of  its  parts.  They  are  instruments,  which  the  Church 
has  adopted,  if  not  created^  by  means  of  which  to  operate 
in  blessing  the  world.  They  are,  moreover,  responsible  to 
the  Church,  because  they  subsist  upon  the  approbation  and 
patronage  of  the  Church,  and  should  these  at  any  time  be 
withdrawn,  their  days  would  at  once  be  numbered  and  fin- 
ished. Nor  is  it  true  that  the  societies  under  consideration 
are  endeavouring  or  wishing  to  exercise  a  legislative  con'- 
troul  over  the  Church.  Never  was  an  idea  conceived  or 
uttered,  more  purely  imaginary,  more  thoroughly  false  and 
unfounded  than  this.    Legislate  for  the  Church  1 1  dec." 

Dr.  Pond  has  an  admirable  invention,  and  an  easy  and 
happy  manner  of  providing  for  all  emergencies.  Just  as 
be  can  make  churches  of  individuals,  and  individuals  of 
churches,  as  occasion  requires ;  so  he  can  make  the  socie- 
ties divine  at  one  time,  and  human  at  another.    When  he 

•  We  vonld  hy  the  by,  ioouire  what  becomes  of  the  "  rolantary  prin- 
ciple" if  the  above  views  of  Dr.  P.  are  correct  1  If  these  societies  are  di- 
Tine  institutions,  how  are  they  the  volantary  establishments  of  meni  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Dr.  Pond  has  exploded  the  voluntary  system  utterlv.  If 
I  am  ander  obligations  to  join  these  societies  and  sustain  them,  or  else  be 
liable  to  the  impatation  of"  fighting  against  Qod"  where  is  the  volantary 
principle,  and  now  can  these  societies  be  said  to  owe  their  existence  and 
continnance,  not  to  divine  command,  bat  to  the  election  and  good  pleasure 
of  men? 
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would  rebuke  us  for  our  presumption  in  calling  in  question 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  effectually  repress  all  further 
intermeddling  with  the  societies,  then  they  become  in  his 
hands,  '*  the  products  of  God's  power,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
grace,"  and  we  are  solemnly  admonished  to  take  care,  lest 
in  opposing  them,  we  be  found  *' fighting  against  God.'' 
And  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  would  repel  and  refute  the 
charge,  that  these  societies  are  spiritual  powers  out  of  the 
Church,  incontrouliable  by  it,  and  yet  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  it,  he  turns  about  and  affirms  that  they  are  **  instru- 
ments which  the  Church  has  adopted,  if  not  created!  Dr. 
Pond  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  persuaded,  that  the  socie- 
ties are  the  creation  of  the  Church.  He  has  here  a  little 
hesitency,  but  a  few  pages  back,  p.  399,  he  speaks  in  his  usual 
confident  tone,  *'  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  off- 
spring and  property  of  the  Church.  The  Church  brought 
tkcfH  into  existence^  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
they  are  sustained  at  every  step.  This  patronage  may  be 
withheld,  too,  at  any  time  ;  and  whenever  it  is  withheld,  the 
societies  are  down  and  dead  at  once."  It  seems,  then,  that 
in  the  Church  they  ^  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,** 
and  may,  at  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Church, 
be  cast  down  and  put  \o  death  at  once.  But  on  p.  414,  he 
says,  *'  1  must  regard  these  great  and  good  institutions  as  the 
work  of  God — not  only  the  product  of  his  pjower,  but  the 
gift  of  his  grace  T  Dr.  Pond  has  kindiv  administered  to  us 
a  rebuke,  and  put  us  on  inquiring,  whether  in  our  opposition 
to  the  voluntary  principle,  we  are  not  fighting  against  God. 
I  will  venture  in  return,  not  to  rebuke  Dr.  Fond, "  but  to 
entreat  him  as  a  father,"  to  inquire  whether  he  is  not  ^*  ma- 
king li^ht  of  the  works  of  God's  power,  and  gifts  of  his 
grace"  in  casting  them  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Church,  to 
nve  or  die  at  the  mere  will  of  its  members  7  That  i  do  not 
mistake  or  pervert  his  meaning,  is  obvious  to  every  atten- 
tive reader.  On  pp.  418,  419,  he  says  further, "  The  volun- 
tary principle  is  certainly  one  of  great  power  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  The  Church  is  fully  competent  to  take  care 
of  it ; — on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  scope  and  efficiency,  and 
on  the  other  to  curb  and  restrain  it,  at  wiUJ*  The  Chinese, 
it  is  said,  worship  their  household  gods,  the  works  of  their 
own  hands^  one  da^,  and  whip  them  uie  next  ''  He  tliat  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  add, 
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that  the  supposition  of  its  being  at  all  times  ^competent  for 
the  Church,  or  any  part  of  it  to  arrest  and  remedy  evils 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  prindple  and 
growing  out  of  it,  is  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Pond's.  He  himself 
affords  throughout  his  article  abundant  proof  of  the  hazards 
to  be  encountered  by  any  one  and  every  one  who  dares  to 
call  in  question  the  voluntary  societies.  We  will  not^ther 
tc^ether  the  numerous  instances  of  direct  and  implied  re- 
proach cast  on  our  author  and  his  associates,  for  presuming 
to  publish  an  Inquiry  concerning  voluntary  societies.  We 
commend  Dr.  Pond  for  his  manly  and  honest  course  in  openly 
and  frankly  calling  us  to  account  before  the  public  and  ffiving 
us  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  ourselves.  In  this  be  de- 
serves and  receives  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  respect  We 
think  of  him  far  otherwise  than  we  do  of  those  persons,  some 
of  whom  are  conspicuous  leaders  of  voluntary  societies,  who 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  article  above  men- 
tioned, withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  this  work,  and  exert- 
ed themselves  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  This  is  but 
a  specimen  of  the  meek  and  lowly — ^the  tractable  and  gentle 
spirit  which  the  voluntary  system  generates,  towards  the 
Church  and ''every  part  of  it.''  The  voluntary  system  has 
the  **  boms  of  a  lamb,  but  speaks  like  a  dragon."  Witness 
the  reception  given  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  treat- 
ment  which  those  ministers  of  churches  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian  Church  of  the  United  States,  who  are  opposed  to  volun- 
tary societies,  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  abettors. 
Indeed,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  if  Dr.  Pond  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  conductors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  voluntary  societies.  If  resistance  to  them 
IS  fighting  against  Grod,  and  we  are  enemies  to  the  ^  great  and 
gocS  institutions,  which  are  the  products  of  God's  power  and 
the  gifts  of  his  grace,"  we  ought  to  be  regarded  as  **  the 
enemies  of  all  righteousness"  or  as  blind  and  furious  zealots, 
whose  "^ mouths  should  be  stopped." — "Our  National  Socie- 
ties," says  Dr.  Pond  on  p.  409,  *'  for  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missions,  for  Education,  for  Bibles,  Tracts,  and  Sunday- 
Schools, — these  fl^eat  and  good  institutions,  which  like  so 
many  trees  of  life  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  are  yielding 
their  fruit  every  month,  and  scattering  their  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  haw  could  they  have  even  come  into 
exiitencej  but  as  vohaUary  societies  ?    How  can  they  he  con- 
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Hnued  in  existence  any  other  way  ?  Explode  the  voluntary 
principle — run  it  down — ^write  it  down,  as  some  men  seem 
mtent  to  do,  and  these  great  societies  are  dashed  at  once 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  fragments  which  never  can  be 
gathered  up.  And  these  societies  being  abolished^  it  is  im- 
possible to  svbstitute  any  thing  in  their  place^ — and  to  the 
same  efTect  on  p.  420,  ^'  The  questions  at  issue  respect  a  prin- 
ciple on  the  correctness  of  which  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Cnurch  and  the  world  seem  now,  under  God,  to  be  suspend- 
ed— the  abandonment  of  which  would  roll  back  the  streams 
of  the  water  of  life,  which  is  now  flowing  out  in  a  thousand 
channels,  to  ffladden  the  Church,  and  to  bless  and  save  the 
world."  And  on  p.  415,  ''Truly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those 
who  are  lading  their  hands  on  our  great  voluntary  societies, 
and  labounng  to  effect  their  overthrow,  cannot  he  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  their  efforts.  The  most  charitable  sup- 
position is,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do.  My  own  be- 
lief is,  that,  could  their  plans  succeed  (which  may  6od,  in  his 
infinite  mercy  prevent,)  within  five  years,  the  amount  of  cha- 
ritable efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  would  be  diminish- 
ed one  half;  and  that  within  the  next  five  years,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  half  the  other  half.  And  by  that  time, 
the  few  labourers  that  remained,  would  become  thoroughly 
discouraged,  and  the  Church  would  be  prepared  for  another 
long  sleep, — till,  under  the  influence  of  the  voluntarv  princi- 
ple, operating  at  some  future  distant  day,  it  should  awake 
again,  and  shake  itself  from  the  dust,  and  prepare  to  engage 
in  its  appointed  work." 

In  Dr.  Pond's  estimation,  the  voluntary  principle  is  the 
vital  principle  of  fruitfulness  in  the  Church,  and  of  salvation 
for  the  world,  and  which  of  course  admits  of  no  possible 
substitute.  How  then  can  any  dissenting  from  it  be  regard- 
ed in  any  other  light,  than  as  Christ  regarded  his  executioners, 
as  Stephen  his  murderers,  or  as  Paul  did  Baijesus  the  sor- 
cerer, who  •*  would  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord?" 

But  let  this  pass.  We  have  in  Uiis  connection  a  question 
for  Dr.  Pond,  and  then  an  observation  for  our  readers,  after 
which  we  will  return  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Pond's  re- 
maining arguments  in  defence  of  the  right  to  form  volun- 
tary societies.  The  question  for  Dr.  Pond  is,  how  he  will 
reconcile  his  assertion  on  p.  409,  "  These  societies  being 
abolished,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  any  thing  in  their 
place,"  with  his  declaration  on  p.  421,  — -''  let  it  be  repeated 
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and  remembered,  that  friends  as  we  are  to  the  voluntary 
societies,  we  do  not  contend  for  them  exclusively.  We  do 
not  insist  that  there  can  be  no  other  lawful  mode  of  doing 
good."  How  now  could  Dr.  Pond  expatiate  as  he  does 
with  so  much  elaborate  and  impassioned  eloquence  on  the 
universal  and  hopeless  ruin  of  ail  the  charitable  works  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  madness  of  those  mischievous  zealots  against 
whose  eflfortshe  prays  for  the  interposition  of  infinite  mercy, 
when  he  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  lawfulness  of  other 
modes  of  doing  the  same  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love» 
that  it  must  be  **  repeated,  and  we  charged  to  remember, 
that  he  does  not  insist  on  the  voluntary  principle  exclusive' 
ly/*  We  have  not  slighted  Dr.  Pond's  cnarge,and  we  have 
taken  particular  notice  of  it,  according  to  his  direction  ;  and 
we  wish  him  also  to  remember  it,  and  to  take  as  special  no- 
tice of  it  as  we  have  done.  Besides  this,  we  wish  him  to 
take  into  special  consideration  "  the  colouring  and  extrava- 
ffance"  of  the  above  mentioned  high- wrought  passages,  which 
derive  all  their  force  and  pertinency  from  the  assumption, 
which  he  himself  disowns  and  repudiates,  that  the  voluntary 
societies  are  the  exclusive  modes  of  doing  good,  and  that  if 
they  **  be  abolished,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  any  thing  in 
their  place/*  We  will  give  place  here  for  Dr.  Pond  to  be 
his  own  reprover.  ^I  am  sorry  to  see  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  article,  a  degree  of  colouring  and  extravagance, 
which  render  the  statements,  in  many  mstances,  false  and 
injurious.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  those  who  write  for  the 
periodical  press  are  always  exposed,  and  against  which  they 
cannot  be  too  strictly  watchful.  Better  sacrifice  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  and  give  our  sentences  the  less  point  and  poignancy, 
than  offend  aminst  truth,  and  needlessly  injure  our  Christian 
brethren."  I  complain  of  Dr.  Pond  as  guilty  of  this  very 
offence.  He  well  knew  that  the  author,  on  whom  he  inflicts, 
with  unsparing  severity,  the  lashes  of  a  practised  critic  and 
veteran  controvertist,  and  his  associates  have  never  breathed 
the  slightest  emotion  of  hostility  to  the  works  of  Christian 
love  for  a  guilty  and  perishing  world  which  distinguish  and 
bless  our  age,  nor  lifted  a  finger  towards  their  overthrow; 
but  on  the  contrary,  have  only  pleaded,  that  as  they  are  the 
branches  of  the  vine,  they  should  not  be  severed  from  their 
parent  stock,  nor  put  out  of  the  vineyard  where  they  were 
planted,  nor  put  under  other  vine-dressers  than  those  whom 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  has  appointed.  In  short,  pleading 
Vol.  V.  8 
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for  the  principle^  that  ecclesiastical  works  should  be  done  in 
an  ecclesiastical  way^  we  are  held  up  to  suspicion,  reproach, 
and  odium,  as  hostile  to  the  works  themselves.  Now  I  say. 
Dr.  Pond  knew  better,  and  the  proof  he  shall  furnish  him- 
self. On  p.  421,  he  says,  *'  We  hear  it  urged  that,  the  vol- 
untary societies  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  injurious  in 
practice  ;  and  of  course  that  they  ought,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  to  be  removed,  and  ecclesiastical  organizations 
of  some  sortf  to  be  substituted  in  its  place/*  My  charity  does 
not  prompt  me  to  say,  that  Dr.  Pond  **  knew  not  what  he 
did**  when  he  put  us  mto  the  attitude  of  enemies  to  the  be- 
nevolent gifts  and  labours  of  God's  people  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  did  indeed,  in  a 
note  on  p.  409,  disclaim  the  impeaching  of  our  motive. 
"  They  are  actuated,  doubtless,  by  an  honest;  though,  I  must 
think,  mistaken  zeal."  This  is  a  worn-out  and  thread-bare 
cover  of  a  designed  attenipt  to  prostrate  and  ruin  an  oppo- 
nent. *^  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man — so  are  they  all — all 
honourable  men,^  aays  Mark  Anthony,  when  kindling  the 
indignation  of  the  people  against  the  assassins  of  Ceesar.  Dr. 
Pond  will  please  to  take  it  back,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Judffe  me  by  my  words  and  actions.  If  my  sentiments  and 
conduct  are  mischievous,  "  render  unto  me  according  to  my 
deeds.''  I  wish  not  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  view  as  a 
wild  boar  in  the  rarden  of  the  Lord,  makmg  havoc  of  the 
trees  of  life,  and  Uien  covered  over  with  the  sheep-skins  of 
''honest  motives."  In  these  days,  a  spurious  cnarity — a 
contemptible  mock-magnanimity,  a  wholesale  aflectation  of 
candour,  circulates  amongst  us,  by  which  heretical  teachers 
and  disorderly  walkers  are  shielded  from  merited  condem- 
nation. Let  men  be  sent  to  the  hospital  if  they  be  insane. 
If  not,  let  them  be  regarded  and  treated  as  intending  to  say 
and  do,  what  they  in  fact  say  and  do ;  and  if  they  make 
mischief,  let  them  be  held  responsible  for  their  evil  deeds. 

The  observation  for  our  readers,  which  we  mentioned 
above,  and  to  which  we  call  their  particular  attention,  is 
this — that  the  vehement  zeal  of  Dr.  Pond  for  the  voluntary 
societies  in  opposition  to  modes  of  Christian  action  in 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  which  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  positive  institutions  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  is  a  verification  of  the  ancient  and  consis- 
tent proverb — Human  inventions  in  divine  things  war  with 
God's  institutions.    The  great  sin  of  Israel  of  old  was,  the 
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forsaking  of  God's  ways,  and  goioj?  a  whoring  after  their 
own  inventions.  The  Scribes  and  rharisees  made  void  the 
law  of  God  by  their  traditions^  A  voluntary  humility  and 
mU-worship  infested  the  apostolic  age  of  the  Church*  The 
ritual  of  Pagan  Rome  was  foisted  into  the  Roman  Church, 
under  colour  of  expediency.  The  Protestant  age  of  the 
world  is  replete  with  innumerable  experiments  of  man's 
wisdom  and  self^^impelled  activity,  aside  from  **  the  letter  and 
spirit"  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  accomplish  professedly  the 
ffreat  ends  for  which  it  was  given.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
innovators  on  God's  wavs  and  words,  betrayed  the  fiercest 
zeal  for  their  own  works,  according  to  the  invariable  law, 
''all  seek  their  own  ;"  and  against  none  did  their  animosity 
kindle  and  bum  so  furiously  as  acainst  those  servants  of 
God,  who  asserted  and  maintained  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
prerogative  of  God's  revealed  will, ''  as  the  only  and  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice."  When  the  despised  and 
insulted  '*  witnesses"  for  God's  word,  alleged  in  their  de- 
fence, that  they  dared  not  ^  teach  for  doctrines  the  Com- 
mandment of  men,"  they  were  met,  just  as  Dr.  Pond  meets 
our  author,  with  the  ^putrw  -^suSog — ^the  femes — the  sem- 
inal principle  of  Babylonish  whoredom — **^  that  they  have  a 
right  to  do  any  thing  which  is  not  prohibited  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church."  The  conformists  said  to  our  non- 
conformist forefathers,  whereabouts  in  the  Bible,  are  we 
prohibited  from  using  the  ring  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
— signing  with  the  cross  in  baptism — bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus — wearinj?  the  surplice— putting  the  communion-table 
altar-wise  7  The  papists  said,  where  are  men  and  women 
prohibited  from  taking  monastic  vows — ^visitinff  the  sacred 
places — honouring  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  other  holy 
men — setting  apart  week«days  for  pious  and  godly  uses  7 
Where  are  we  prohibited  from  using  vestments  "  for  glory 
and  beauty ;"  appointing  various  orders  of  clergy,  &c.,  &a 
And  to  come  nearer  home,  Jedediah  Burchara  echoes  the 
argumentative  query  of  Dr.  Pond, ''  Where  in  all  the  Bible 
is  the  anxious  seat  prohibited  7"  Give  me  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  Dr.  Pond's  canonical  decree, ''  all  is  rightful 
which  is  not  prohibited  in  name  and  form  in  the  Bible,"  and 
in  three  months  I  can  chalk  out  and  set  in  motion  "  special 
efforts"  as  thick  as  the  quails  about  the  camp  of  Israel.  This 
is  the  place  to  notice  Dr.  Pond's  attempt  to  represent  our  au- 
thor and  his  associates  as  empirics.    On  p.  420  he  says  the 
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question  at  issue  is — **  whether  all  thete  great  institutions 
are  to  be  given  up,  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  bring  for- 
i¥ard  something  else,  at  present^not  explained,  and  perhaps 
not  understood,  and  substitute  it  in  their  place.  A  greater 
question,  if  it  must  be  a  question,  was  never  submitted  to 
tne  Church  to  decide.**  In  a  note  to  the  above,  he  says, 
^  We  hear  not  a  little,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  danger,  of 
'experiments' in  the  political  world.  Possibly  the  Church 
may  learn  from  this  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  and  not  forsake  the 
patA  of  treasured  and  happy  experience^  for  any  theories, 
however  splendid  ;  for  any  *  experiments'  however  flatter- 
ing in  promise  and  in  hope." 

Now  we  contend  that  Dr.  Pond  is  the  emniric — the  vol- 
untary principle  the  catholicon  nostrum,  and  tne  dogma  that 
ail  18  right  which  is  notforbiddenj  is  the  license  to  practice. 
Divesting  the  word  of  God  of  its  supreme  and  sole  author- 
ity to  prescribe  all  the  works,  and  oversee  and  controul  all 
the  afiairs  of  his  house,  his  children  and  his  servants,  and 
leaving  it  possessed  of  a  negative  merely — a  naked  veto,  he 
puts  the  direct  and  efficient  powers  of  the  throne  and  mon- 
archy of  God,  at  the  disposal  of  the  self-created  and  self- 
regulated  experiments  of  man's  wisdom  and  will.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  voluntary  principle  has  filled  the  world 
with  countless  and  multifarious  projects.  No  wonder  that 
this  age  teems  with  ''  experiments."  The  remedy  is,  a  re- 
turn to  tlie  lessons  of  experience  and  wisdom  somewhat  an- 
terior to  Dr.  Pond's  **  path  of  treasured  and  happy  experi- 
ence," as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Pond,  we  humbly  conceive,  and  with  him  not  a  few  gospel 
ministers,  would  do  well  to  seek  for  their  commission,  not 
from  the  voluntary  principle,  not  from  Scripture  as  a  regis- 
ter of  vetoes,  an  index  expergatorius,  but  from  Mat.  26:  20, 
^  Teaching  them  all  things  whatsoever  I  havs  comm andkb 

TOU." 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  head,  loncer  than  would 
have  been  necessary  if  Dr.  Pond's  article  nad  been  well 
digested  and  methodically  arranged;  for  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pick  and  cull  the  related  parts,  and  put  them 
^  bone  to  his  bone ;"  we  proceed  to  his  third  argument,  on 
p.  401,  402, ''  That  the  voluntary  method  of  doing  good,  is 
abundantly  sanctioned  and  supported  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment" His  first  proof  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of 
Philip.    "  At  the  time  of  the  persecution  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
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pheiiy  Philip  went  down  to  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them  ;  and  a  great  revival  of  religion  followed,  as  the 
result  of  his  preaching.  And  when  these  things  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  (for  it  seems  they  did  not 
previously  know  where  Philip  was,  or  what  he  was  doing,) 
they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John.  Here,  too,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  two  methods  of  doing  good.  Philip  acted 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
by  the  Church.  And  was  this  labour  of  Philip  regarded  as 
unscriptural  and  wrong  7  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  for  his  unauthorized  and  intemperate 
zeal  ?  So  far  from  this,  the  whole  church  seems  to  have 
rejoiced  exceedingly  in  his  success,  and  two  of  the  apostles 
were  deputed  to  go  to  his  assistance.''  Dr.  Pond  is  a  man 
of  rare  gifts.  The  voluntary  principle,  or  something  else,  per- 
haps the  **  exercise  scheme,"  or  I  know  not  what,  not  being 
learned  in  these  matters,  enables  him  to  make  churches  of 
individuals,  and  individuals  of  churches,  human  institutions 
divine,  and  divine  institutions  human  ;  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  to  make  Scripture.  Let  us  turn  to  the  authorized  ver* 
sion,  and  the  textus  receptus  in  the  first  place,  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  Dr.  Pond^s.  Acts  viii.  6-7 :  •*  Then  Philip 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them.  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those 
things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles 
which  he  did.  For  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  loud  voice, 
came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them  :  and  many 
taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were  healed.''  12th  v. 
**  When  they  believed  Philip's  preaching  the  thinw  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  thev  were 
baptized,  both  men  and  women."  14th  v.  "  Now  when  the 
apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and 
John :  15  V,  who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

A  comparison  of  Dr.  Pond's  version  with  the  text,  shows 
us  that  all  he  says  of  the  agency  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
in  this  case  is  purely  fictitious.  It  was  the  apostles,  not  the 
Church,  who  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria ;  and  conse- 
quently his  armiment  derived  from  this  passage  vanishes. 
His  assertion  that  Philip  acted  on  the  ^  voluntary  principle," 
is  mere  assertion,  without  a  particle  of  evidence.    On  the 
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contrary,  Philip  was  divinely  inspired  and  directed  in  his 
office  of  an  Evangelist. 

In  the  26th  v.  '*  The  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip, 
saying,  Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south,"  &c. ;  and  again,  v. 
29 :  *^  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and  join 
thyself  to  this  chariot  ;'*  and  v.  39 :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
cauffht  away  Philip,**  &c-  Will  Dr.  Pond  call  this  *'  acting 
on  the  voluntary  principle  1^  Now  as  Philip  was  sent  away 
from  Samaria  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  was  directed  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the  eunuch,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  go  down 
to  Samaria.  This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  when  Christ  sent  out  the  twelve,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  expressly  prohibited  them  from  "  entering  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans ;"  Mat.  10:  5.  Peter  could  be  brought  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  only  by  express  divine  di- 
rection superadded  to  his  apostolic  commission.  As  the  Sa- 
maritans were,  equally  with  the  Gentiles,  shut  out  from  the 
privileges  of  the  gospel  by  the  directions  of  Christ  in  the  first 
mission  of  the  apostles,  and  as  Peter  was  sent  to  Cornelius 
by  the  immediate  command  of  the  Lord,  the  inference  is  in 
the  hifi^hest  decree  probable,  that  Philip  was  specially  direct- 
ed in  his  mission  to  Samaria.  What  becomes,  now,  of  Dr. 
Pond's  bold  and  unqualified  declaration  that  Philip  *'  acted 
on  the  voluntary  principle  ?** 

The  residue  of  Dr.  Pond's  paragraph  is  sheer  fiction,  set 
forth  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  as  Scripture  testimo- 
nv.  If  our  author  had  written,  that  paragraph,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  our  readers  can  easily  imagine  what  castigation  he 
would  have  received  from  Dr.  Poncrs  pen  ;  and  we  add,  with 
justice. 

The  second  proof  adduced  by  Dr.  Pond,  is  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  executed  their  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen. 

"  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  first  went  to  the  heathen,  they 
were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at  Antioch,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  their  next  excursion,  (and,  so 
far  as  appears,  each  of  their  succeedinffones,)  was  conducted 
purely  on  the  voluntary  principle.  ^  Paul  said  unto  Barna* 
bas,  Let  us  go  and  visit  our  brethren,  in  every  city  where 
we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they 
do.'    Acts  15:  86.    But  as  they  could  not  agree  respecting 
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the  iDdividual  to  be  associated  with  them,  they  separated, 
forming  two  companies,  and  went  forth  to  their  work,  in  dif- 
ferent directions.** 

*'  In  his  subsequent  operations,  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
attended  often  by  a  considerable  company,  constituting,  sub- 
stantially, a  missionary  society.  Shall  we  say,  that  Paul 
mistook  the  path  of  duty,  and  established  a  precedent  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  7  Or  shall  we  say,  (what  is  true,)  that 
he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  left  a 
bright  example  to  the  supporters  of  missions,  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages  of  the  world  ?•* 

Dr.  Pond's  great  conception,  **  that  the  Church  is  identi- 
cal with  its  members,"  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  architec- 
torical,  and  of  forming  a  new  theory  both  of  speculative  rea- 
soning and  of  interpretation.  Here  he  asserts  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  "  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at  Antioch."  Let 
us  examine  the  record  for  ourselves,  for  we  have  had  full 
proof,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  Dr.  Pond's  accuracy  in  his  use 
of  the  Bible.  Acts  13:  1-4:  "Now  there  were  in  the  church 
that  was  at  Antioch,  cerisin  prophets  and  teachers^  as  Barna- 
bas, and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cy- 
rene,  and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  /  have  called  them.  And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
they  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  (he  Holy 
Ghosts  departed  unto  Seleucia  f  &c.  Where  did  Dr.  Pond 
find  "  the  church"  which  he  says  "  sent  forth  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas V*  Will  he  say  that  the  church  is  identical  with  in- 
spired prophets  and  teachers  7  If  not,  I  ask  again,  where  he 
finds  the  church  in  this  case.  Dr.  Pond  complains  of  our 
author  as  guilty  of  ^  an  occasional  lumping  of  the  different 
societies  and  their  agents  together,  and  a  condemnation  of 
all  alike,  when  the  things  charged  upon  them,  can,  with  no 
colour  of  truth,  be  applied  to  more  than  a  very  smalipart."  p. 
417.  If  our  author  oTOnded  in  manner  and  form,  as  Dr.  Pond 
affirms,  (which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  is  not  the  case,  and 
when  it  will  appear  that  Dr.  Pond  is  no  more  to  be  trusted 
with  the  writings  of  men,  than  it  is  evident  he  is  with  the  word 
of  God)  andif  the  offence  of  which  he  complains  be,  as  he  says, 
something  a  great  deal  worse  than  a  fancy  sketch,  and  "which 
he  is  extremely  sorry  to  see  in  the  pages  of  a  writer  who 
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has  shown  himself  so  capable  of  instructing  and  blessing  the 
world,"  it  was  not  an  offence  against  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
He  did  not  lump  up  ^  the  church  at  Antioch  with  the  prophets 
and  teachers,**  who  were  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Justice  to 
our  author  demands  a  vindication  against  the  **  complaint"  of 
Dr.  Pond  just  alluded  to,  and  though  not  in  order  here, 
yet  we  may  as  well  attend  to  it  now,  as  we  shall  not  find  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Dr.  Pond  founds  his  '^  com- 
plaint" of  Itanping  together  the  difierent  societies  and  their 
agents,  and  then  charging  upon  all  what  with  no  propriety 
can  be  applied  to  more  than  a  very  small  part,"  on  two  ex- 
tracts; tne  first  from  p.  112,  the  second  from  p.  116.  The 
first  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  They  will  defy  and  malign 
whatever  and  whomsoever  is  not  subservient  to  their  plans. 
Reckless  of  consequences,  they  will,  like  the  lightning,  shiv- 
er whatever  comes  in  their  way."  This  passage  occurs 
under  the  second  specification  '*  of  some  of  tne  dangers  and 
mischiefs  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  PRiifciPi.E,  that 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  may  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
will,  set  up  such  societies  as  seem  to  them  expedient  and 
practicable  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  for  which  the 
Church  is  instituted."  p.  109.  The  first  of  which  is—"  It 
is  a  PRiMciPLB  tending  directly  and  inevitably  to  anarchy 
and  insubordination."  p.  109.  The  second—"  As  inti- 
mately allied  to  the  evil  already  described,  we  mention  the 
ffreat  multiplication  of  strifes  and  discords,  as  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  voluntary  principle."  The  first  section  under 
this  head  is  introduced  by  the  observation  that,  "  If  any  man 
have  the  liberty  of  instituting  and  pushing  forward  such  or- 
ganizations as  he  sees  fit,  then,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
opposing  and  hostile  institniions  will  spring  up  in  numbers 

{Toportioned  to  the  discordant  views  and  fancies  of  men." 
n  illustration  of  this  observation,  our  author  proceeds,  and 
after  describing  the  well-known  properties  of  human  nature, 
as  likely  to  be  called  into  action  on  tnis  supposition,  he  adds : 
*^  Taking  men  as  they  are,  too,  what  less  can  be  expected, 
than  that,  when  fame  and  fortune  are  staked  on  the  success 
of  a  project,  its  abettors  should  deem  all  other  interests  of 
small  moment  when  compared  with  the  success  of  their 
cause,  or  at  least,  as  involved  in,  and  identified  with  it  ? 
They  will  defy  and  malign  whatever  and  whomsoever  is  not 
subservient  with  their  plans.  Reckless  of  consequences^  they 
wiUf  like  the  lightnings  shiver  whatever  comes  in  their  way  J* 
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Taken  in  its  place  and  its  connection,  the  passaffe  quoted 
by  Dt.  Pond,  belongs  to  our  author's  elucidation  of  the  vol- 
untary principle^  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  reduced  to 
universal  preudice.  Dr.  Pond  has  made  use  of  the  passage^ 
as  if  our  author  had  applied  it  to  existing  societies^  and  tb 
the  manner  in  which  tne  agents  of  these  societies  had  oete- 
aUy  conducted.  The  lumping  of  hypothesis  with  fact,  is 
done  by  Dr.  Pond,  and  then  charged  upon  our  author. 

The  second  quotation  of  Dr.  Pond,  is  from  p.  1 1 6.  There 
our  author  speaks  of  our  various  reforming  societies.  As 
these  depend  mainly  on  the  Church  for  success,  our  author 
nys,  that  it  is  ^  a  primary  point  with  them  to  drill  the  Church 
into  their  measures.^  If  they  be  opposed  in  these  attempts, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  as  in  the  extract  of  Dr.  Pond,  '^  If  agents 
cannot  force  their  way  into  pulpits,  then  the  press  scatters 
its  firebrands  among  all  the  combustible  matter  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  all  possible  expedients  are  resorted  to  to  hold  up 
the  minister  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  his  people ;  and 
if  possible,  to  dissdve  his  connection  with  them.  Is  this  a 
fiuicy  sketch,  or  a  sober  reality?'^  Where,  now,  is  the 
"  lumpina[  of  the  different  societies  and  their  agents  togetfi* 
er,**  whidi  Dr.  Pond  complains  of  7 

Dr.  Pond  says,  **  I  venture  to  say  that,  with  reference  to 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  if  not  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, of  all  the  agents  that  have  been  employed  by  voluntary 
societi^  during  the  last  thirtv  years,  and  who  are  here 
indiscriminately  lumped  together^  the  representation  is  *  a 
fancy  sketch,'  or  something  a  great  deal  worse  J*  p.  417. 
Our  author  spoke  of  the  agents  of"  our  various  reforming 
societies,"  and  Dr.  Pond  has  indiscriminately  **  lumped  them 
t<^thei^  with  **  all  the  agents  of  all  the  vohaUary  societies  for 
thiriy  years  pastJ*  Dr.  Pond  is  the  draughtsman  of  that 
fancy  sketch  which  he  says  truly  is  *'  something  a  great  deal 
worse"  than  fancy,  and  then  palmed  it  on  our  author. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right.  But  I  am  behind  the 
a^  and  have  much  to  learn.  Accordinc;  to  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  honourable  ingen- 
uousness and  disf[raceful  trickery,  in  which  I  was  trained,  if 
I  should  pursue  towards  Dr.  Pond  the  coarse  he  has  taken 
with  our  author  above,  I  should  feel  that  I  was — **  acting  on 
the  voluntary  principle,"  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

But  let  us  return  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.    Following,  ai 

Vol.  V.  4 
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we  do,  the  '*  voluntary  principle,"  the  chase  is  like  the 
game,  here  and  there,  and  any  where,  and  no  where  long  at 
a  time.  ^  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  first  went  to  the  hea- 
then," says  Dr.  Pond,  •*  they  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  at 
Antioch,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  have 
seen  that  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but 
it  was  wholly  commanded,  and  that  specially  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  They  were  appointed  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  either  self-elected,  or  chosen  by 
the  prophets  or  teachers,  nor  by  the  Church.  "  Separate  me 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  whereunto  /  have  called 
ikemr  said  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  not  then  mediately 
sent,  but  immediately  and  supernatural ly.  The  "  separation" 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  the  formal,  visible  solemnity 
whereby  their  divine  call  and  commission  was  published, 
and  authenticated  in  view  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

^  But  their  next  excursion,"  says  Dr.  Pond,  (*'  and  so  far 
as  appears,  each  of  their  succeeding  ones,)  was  conducted 
purely  on  the  voluntary  principle."  "  Paul  said  unto  Bar- 
nabas, Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren,  in  every  city 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how 
they  do."  Acts,  16:  36.  Here  we  inouire  for  Dr.  Pond's 
authority  for  limiting  the  divine  call  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  their  solemn  con- 
secration to  that  office,  to  their  first  tour  7  Were  they  dis- 
charged from  their  office  on  their  return,  so  that  after  that  it 
was  altogether  optional  with  them  whether  to  go  again  or 
not?  Paul  was  the  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"^"  necessity 
was  laid  upon  him."  *'  If  I  do  this  thing  willingly,"  said  he, 
"I  have  a  reward,  but  if  against  my  will  a  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me,  yea  wo  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel."  But  according  to  Dr.  Pond,  he 
was,  after  his  first  missionary  excursion,  exonerated  from 
his  divine  vocation,  and  left  to*  his  option — to  the  "  voluntary 
principle." 

Moreover,  if  Paul  prosecuted  his  subsequent  travels  and 
labours  in  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  on 
the  "  voluntary  principle,"  it  will  follow  that  his  epistles  also 
were  written  m  conformity  to  the  same.  But,  according  to 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  *•  epistles  of  Paul"  and  "  the  other 
Scriptures"  are  of  like  authority.  2  Peter,  3:  16, 16.  But 
"all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gk>d,"  and  conse- 
quently not  by  the  "voluntary  principle." 
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Dr.  Pond  finds  a  ''  missionary  society"  of  a  novel  de- 
scription in  the  associates  of  Paul,  who  attended  him  in  his 
travels.  '^  In  his  subsequent  operations,  Paul  seems  to  have 
been  attended  often  by  a  considerable  company,  constituting 
substantially  a  missionary  society.^  If  so,  it  was  utterly 
unlike  those  for  which  he  pleads,  and  how  it  subserves  his 
purpose,  we  cannot  discern. 

The  **  voluntary  principle"  is  apparent  in  one  instance  in 
the  conduct  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  Dr.  Pond  did  not 
observe,  or  if  he  did,  he  thought  it  not  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. This  is  not  surprising.  The  ^*  sharp  contention*'  be- 
tween them,  and  consequent  **  separation,**  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  *'  voluntary  principle.**  So  lonff  as  they  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  Liord,  and  jointly  executed  the  work  to  which 
they  were  jointly  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  had  no 
use  for  the ''  voluntary  principle.**  But  as  soon  as  fiarnabas 
gave  way  to  his  partiality  for  Mark,  ^'  his  sister's  son,**  and 
broke  over  the  limits  of  his  divine  commission,  to  gratify  the 
dictates  of  his  natural  inclination,  then  he  found  occasion  and 
use  for  "  the  voluntary  principle,**  and  set  up  the  first  volun- 
tary society  in  the  apostolic  ministry. 

Here  endeth  the  proof  which  Dr.  Pond  produces  of  his 
third  argument  in  defence  of  voluntary  societies  for  religious 
purposes,  viz.,  *'  That  the  voluntary  method  of  doinggrod  is 
abundantly  (I)  sanctioned  and  supported  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   He  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  for  he 
says,  ^  It  is  evident  from  these  examples,  not  to  multiply 
others  of  equal  authority,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  foroid 
or  discountenance  individual  or  associated  efforts  to  do  good, 
undertaken  on  the   purely  voluntary  principle.    *'Not  to 
multiply  others  of  equcU  authority  /'*    I  apprehend  that  Dr. 
Pond  will  find  enough  to  do  in  making  it  out  that  the  exam- 
ples which  he  has  above  cited^  are  of  any  ''  authority^*  at  all, 
before  he  will  venture  on  any  others.    And  here  I  challenge 
him,  or  any  other  advocate  of  the  "voluntary  principle.''  to 
produce  a  solitary  example  or  testimony  of  the  Scr 
of  self-invented  religious  works,  which  as  to  mat 
form  have  been  approved  of  God.     Let  it  be  retnei 
that  the  question  in  debate  is,  not  whether  the  '^  d 
good,'*  as  Dr.  Pond  loosely  phrases  it,  is  scriptural,  b 
ther  the  doing  of  ffood  in  the  forms  which  the  vpi 

! principle  takes,  and  which  are  distinct  and  diverse  froi 
brms  which  God's  word  prescribes,  and  which  Imw 
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oellency — a  fitness,  **  a  power," — peculiar  and  inseparable 
from  themselves,  is  directly  or  indirectly  sanctioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  voluntary  form^  not  the  work  done  by  the  form, 
is  the  idol — the  image — the  mode  of  serving  the  Lord  and 
blessing  the  world,  which  Dr.  Pond  contends  is  essential ; 
*'  on  which  the  CSfaurch  has  been  operating,  more  or  less, 
ever  since  her  first  organization — on  which  have  been  based 
her  greatest  and  noblest  movements  for  the  last  forty  years 
^-aoMd  on  the  correctness  of  which  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church  and  world  seem  now^  under  God,  to  be  suspended!* 
p.  420.  He  insists  on  it  with  the  highest  assurance,  that  if 
the  voluntary  princii>le  is  exploded,  that  in  about  ten  years 
the  Church  will  Cull  into  "  another  long  sleep,"  and  nothing 
eke  except  the  ^voluntary  principle"  can  again  awaken  her 
to  sense  and  motion.  It  is  most  evident,  now,  that  the  vol- 
untary form,  in  Dr.  Pond's  estimation,  is  the  body  of  the 
spirit  of  life  and  love  in  Christians,  considered  as  the  "  light 
of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  and  that  if  the  b^y 
be  dissolved,  that  spirit  will  depart.  I  ask  Dr.  Pond,  and 
all  others  of  like  sentiments  with  him,  if  the  Christians  who 
now  compose  the  religious  societies,  will  not  remain  on  the 
earth,  safe  and  sound,  if  these  institutions  in  their  present 
form  were  dissolved  7  Would  their  faith,  obedience,  love  to 
Christ,  compassion  for  perishing  sinners  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  evaporate  like  ether,  if  these 
vessels  were  broken  to  pieces  ?  How  is  it  with  Dr.  Pond 
himself?  Is  he  so  identified  with  them,  that  he  will  fall  into 
**  a  Ions;  sleep,"  if  the  '*  dedicated  things"  are  put  into  the 
'^  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  given  in  charge  to  *'  Aaron 
and  the  priests  ?"  Dr.  rond  ought  not  to  speak  so  meanly 
of  his  own  piety,  nor  disparage  tne  graces  of  the  children  of 
God,  by  holding  forth  the  scandalous  notion,  that  if  pious 
men  cannot  do  ^ood  works  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  and  in  obedience  to  his  institu- 
tions, they  will  not  do  any  at  all. 

If  I  do  not  misapprehend  Dr.  Pond's  meaning,  he  does 
not  bring  up  an  *^  evil  report"  on  Christians  merely,  but  it 
reaches  where  he  would  not  choose  to  find  and  to  meet  it. 
In  the  passage  last  quoted  from  p.  430,  where  he  says  that 
the  Church  has  been  operating  more  or  less  on  the  volun- 
tary principle  "  ever  since  \\eT  first  organization,"  he  pretty 
plainly  intimates  his  belief,  that  the^r^^  organization  of  the 
Church  was  not  on  the  voluntary  principle.    In  consistency 
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-with  which,  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  manner  of 
PauPs  first  mission^  which  was  divinely  commanded,  and  his 
subsequent  operations,  which  were  on  the  '*  voluntary  princi- 
ple." If  this  be  his  meaning,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Pond, 
the  voluntary  principle  is  a  human  addition  to  the  divine 
constitution.  Now  Dr.  Pond  maintains  that  the  Church, 
without  the  •*  voluntary  principle,"  sleeps  a  "  long  sleep,"  and 
the  inference  therefrom  is  inevitable,  that  the  primitive 
church  as  divinely  constituted — **  in  her  first  organisation" — 
was  a  worthless  sluggard ;  *'  a  slothful  and  unprofitable  ser- 
vant," and  so  would  have  continued  until  tne  "  voluntary 
Principle  had  breathed  into  her  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
'hus  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  disparaged  and  made  of  no 
account,  that  the  works  of  man  may  be  glorified  I  Never* 
theless.  Dr.  Pond  assures  us,  that "  the  Scriptures  do  not 
forbid  or  discountenance  individual  efibrts  to  do  good,  (I)  un- 
dertaken on  the  purely  voluntary  principle.  &>  far  from 
this,  they  directly  sanction  and  encourage  such  eflforts."  In 
passing,  we  notice  again  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Pond,  of 
representing  those  actions  as  pdrely  voluntary,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  set  forth  as  authorized  and  enjoined  by  the 
Scriptures.  On  p.  402,  he  represents  Paul's  **  subsequent 
operations"  as  performed  in  **  tne  path  of  duty,''  and  that  he 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  left  a  bright 
example  to  the  supporters  of  missions,  in  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  world."  If,  now,  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  volun- 
tary mode,  if  Paul,  in  following  that  mode,  pursued  the  **  path 
of  duty,"  if  the  Holy  Ghost  directed  him  in  that  course,  and 
his  18  a  bright  example  for  all  the  friends  of  missions,  how 
can  it  be  voluntary  in  contradistinction  to  a  divinely  com- 
manded mode  of  proceeding  ? 

I  anticipate  Dr.  Pond's  reply  to  all  this.  He  will  say, 
that  he  contends  for  no  such  voluntary  principle  as  this  is, 
and  refers  us  to  p.  401,  where  he  defines  the  voluntary 
method,  to  be  in  contradistinction,  not  to  the  divine  word, 
but  to  "the  express  direction  of  the  Church,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  in  its  organised  capacity."  He  moreover  makes 
this  formal  statement  in  connection  with  words  and  phrases 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  to  turn  upon  us,  and  say, 
**  What  I  you  deny  to  Christians  the  right  of  doing  good  (t) 
of**  their  own  accord  ?"  I  must  not,  it  seems,  give  even  a 
loaf  of  bread,  visit  a  sick  person,  give  away  a  Bible,  or  send 
a  poor  child  to  school,  withou^  a  vote  of  the  church  P'    Dr. 
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Pond  shows  the  tactitian,  and  drilled  controvertist,  in  his 
sedulous  use  of  the  phrase  ''  doing  good."  It  enables  him  to 
render  the  dissenters  from  the  voluntary  principle,  as  it  is 
exerted  in  the  great  national  institutions,  supremely  ridicu- 
lous. When,  therefore,  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  an  argu- 
ment in  the  defence  of  the  voluntary  principle,  or  for  a  reply 
to  an  objection,  the  modest  and  harmless  phrase  of  "  doing 
good"  is  employed ;  but  when  that  end  is  answered,  then  it 
is  dropped  for  the  potent  and  universal  great  and  good  insti- 
tutions, "  on  which,  under  God,  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  are  suspended."  He  does  not,  consequently,  meet 
the  question  fairly.  We  have  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  in  his  selecting  the  religious  from  all  other  volun- 
tary societies,  and  defending  these  exclusively,  whereas  our 
author  treated  on  the  voluntary  principle  as  it  is  developed  in 
other  and  far  different  institutions,  and  as  it  may  also  be  ajp- 

{Jied  in  countless  forms,  and  for  the  most  mischievous  of  ends, 
f  Dr.  Pond  is  able  to  show  that  the  religious  societies  which 
he  specifies,  are  conformable  to  God's  word,  of  apostolic  ori- 

gin,  necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  even  vitality  of  the 
hurch,  and  no  more  liable  to  perversion  than  the  Church 
itself  is,  when  modelled  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  primitive  platform,  neither  our  author,  nor  the  present 
writer,  has  any  controversy  with  him.  But  let  Dr.  Pond 
bear  in  mind,  that,  as  we  have  plainly  evinced,  that  a  defence 
of  the  religious  societies  on  the  grounds  above  mentioned, 
necessarily  takes  them  out  of  the  predicament  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  and  that  in  advocating  the  voluntary  principle 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  societies,  he  has  done  a 
superfluous  work,  and  has  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

The  next  proof  which  Dr.  Pond  produces,  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ;  pp.  402,  403 :  ^  The  missions  of  the  first 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted on  the  voluntary  principle."  For  this  assertion, 
which  he  makes  in  the  form  of  a  historical  facU  and  which 
he  wishes  should  have  the  force  of  one,  he  gives  no  other 
evidence  than  an  inference  of  his  own,  from  another  histori- 
cal fact,  the  nature  and  application  of  which  he  misappre- 
hends altogether.  ''  Indeed,"  he  continues,  ^  it  may  be  said 
that  they  were  entirely  so,  except  when  some  individual 
church  became  engaged  in  the  work.  For  then  there  were 
no  ecclesiastical  boards.  There  were  no  confederate 
churches  for  the  creation  of  such  boards.    The  churches 
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continued  insulated  and  independent,  not  meeting  together 
in  councils  or  synods,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  That  there  were  numerous  missionary  companies 
or  associations,  like  that  of  which  Paul  was  the  soul  and  cen- 
tre, is  altogether  probable.  But  they  were  small ;  they 
were  self-created;  they  were  entirely  voluntary.  They 
were  not  separate  from  the  churches,  or  independent  of 
them.  They  existed  in  the  churches,  were  composed  of 
church  members,  and,  through  them,  the  churches  engaged 
in,  and,  to  a  good  decree,  accomplished  the  important  work 
to  which  their  Lord  had  called  tliem.'' 
.  Dr.  Pond  can  make  historical  facts  with  the  same  expedi- 
tion, and  as  occasion  requires^  as  he  can  make  churches  of 
iodiyiduaIs,and  individuals  of  churches,  human  institutions — 
"  self-created" — divine,  and  divine  institutions  human.  Scrip- 
ture also,  and  now  history  I  Out  of  the  testimony  of  Mo- 
sheim,  that,  **  during  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Christian  churches  were  independent  of  each  other,  nor 
were  they  joined  together  by  association,  confederacy,  or 
any  other  bonds  but  those  of  charity :"  from  this  historical 
statement.  Dr.  Pond  infers  that  the  "  missions  of  the  first 
hundred  years,  were  chiefly  conducted  on  the  voluntary 
principle."  The  premise  and  the  conclusion  are  so  far 
apart,  that  one  must  leap  like  Sam  Patch,  of  jumping  noto- 
riety, in  order  to  pass  from  one  to  another  at  a  single  oound. 
We  should  be  justified  by  our  intelligent  readers  m  passing 
tins  whole  paragraph  as  unworthy  of  attention,  if  our  only  or 
principal  design  in  replying  to  Dr.  Pond  was,  simply  to  ex- 
pose his  egregious  blunders.  But  we  wish  to  do  more—more 
than  this.  We  wish  to  call,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  our 
fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Church  to  this  most  important 
subject,  and  secure  for  it  a  thorough  investigation.  We 
therefore,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  Dr.  Pond's  article, 
observe ; 

First — That  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  history 
of  the  Church,  from  the  termination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  is  more  defective 
than  that  of  any  subsequent  period.  The  time  and  manner 
of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  and  the  planting  of 
churches,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  done,  which  were 
in  beinfi;  at  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third,  as  those  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  is 
itilla  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.    To  put  any  doc- 
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trine  or  duty  on  foundation  so  untenable  as  the  obscure  and 
fragmentary  traditions  and  writings  of  this  least  known  por- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  those 
who  "  make  the  Bible  their  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,**  and  resorted  to  by  none  except  those,  who 
must  find  a  warrant  for  their  sentiments  elsewhere  than  in 
the  word  of  God. 

Secondly — Dr.  Pond  thrusts  out  of  view,  the  a^ncy  of 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  captivity,  the  resort 
of  strangers  from  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  then 
known  world  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  other  prin- 
cipal cities  where  churches  were  planted  by  the  Apostles  or 
their  assistants,  and  who  on  their  return  carried  with  them 
the  spirit  and  records  of  the  gospel,  persecution,  the  applica- 
tion of  distant  princes  to  the  pnncipal  Churches,  and  their 
pastors  for  missionaries  &c.,  in  difiusinff  the  light  of  Christiani- 
ty throughout  the  world.  It  was  chiefiy  in  this  manner,  and 
not  "chiefly  by  the  voluntary  principle**  as  Dr.  Pond  says, 
that  the  gospel  spread  during  the  period  in  question.  He 
assumes  me  alternative,  that  there  could  have  been  no  other 
mode  of  diffusing  the  gospel,  than  either  '*  by  the  voluntary 
principle**  or  through  "ecclesiastical  boards.** 

Thirdly— Grantbg  to  Dr.  Pond  all  that  he  claims,  it 
makes  nothii^  for  the  "  great  institutions'*  for  which  he  con- 
tends. If  "  the  bright  examples  **  of  the  church  during  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  next  immediately  ensuing,  are  of  bind- 
ing authority,  and  can  determine  any  thing  as  to  this  matter, 
they  are  not  followed  in  any  manner  by  the  existing  socie- 
ties of  New  England. 

Fourthly — Dr.  Pond  seems  to  understand  the  declaration 
of  Mosheim, "  that  the  churches  were  not  joined  together  by 
any  other  bonds  than  those  of  charity**  as  if  in  effect  it 
amounted  to  no  union  at  all.  On  this  point  we  shall  dwell 
for  a  moment,  for  as  we  regard  it,  it  is  of  importance  in  this 
whole  subject.  The  apostle  Paul  denominates  charity,  the 
"  bond  of  perfectness.**  By  this  the  college  of  the  apostles 
were  bound  together,  and  made  a  unit.  No  formal  ties, 
other  than  this,  were  enjoined  them  by  their  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter. Mutual  love  was  the  badjro  of  their  discipleship,  even 
to  "all  men.**  The  churches  likewise  were  joined  together 
by  the  same  bond,  and  all  the  original  and  apostolic  institu- 
tions, ordinances  and  customs  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  if 
charity  was  wanting,  the  fabric  of  the  Church  would  fall  to 
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pieces.  The  ideal  of  the  Church,  drawn  by  the  Scriptures, 
15  that  of  communities  entire  and  separate  in  respect  of 
place,  independent  of  each  other  in  respect  to  subordination 
of  one  to  another,  or  of  ail  to  some  common  visible  head, 
either  one  single  or  many,  and  yet  composing  a  whole — a 
unit — ^  thd  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.''  "  The 
locusts  Aave  no  kingy  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands.^ 
Prov.  30 :  27.  **  Men  shall  worship  him  (the  Lord,)  every 
one  from  his  place"  Zeph.  2:11.  By  an  invisible  frame* 
work,  by  joints  and  bands  which  are  incorporeal  and  intan- 
gible, all  are  members  of  a  common  divine  head,  and  thus 
co-ordinate  and  co-equal.  Each  Church  is  a  unit,  complete 
in  respect  to  parts,  and  entire  as  to  all  the  attributes  of  a 
Church ;  adequate  also  to  the  ends  for  which  the  Church 
was  instituted,  so  far  as  those  ends  depend  on  the  agency  of 
its  members  either  singly  or  jointly.  The  universal  Church 
is  also  a  unit ;  but  it  is  invisible.  Its  centre  of  unity  is 
Christ,  and  its  bonds  are  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  the  life 
of  that  '*  one  faith,"  and  that "  charity  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness,"  whereby  the  members  of  Christ,  being  '^  many, 
are  one  body."  Whilst  then  particular  churches  are  sepa- 
rate one  from  another  as  to  place — ''each  worshiping  the 
Lord  from  its  place'' — ^independent  as  to  form,  order,  go- 
vernment, and  all  its  **  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love," 
yet,  like  the  locusts  which  have  "no  king,  go  they  forth  by 
bands;"  and  are  manv  as  to  outward  appearance,  but  are,  in 
{elcX,  **  joined  together  by  no  other  bonds  than  those  of  charity." 
The  attempt  toembody  this  "  charity, "  this  "  centre  of  unity," 
to  locate  It  in  fixed  and  visible  forms,  is  an  attempt  '^  to  as- 
cend into  heaven  and  bring  Christ  down  from  above."  The 
Roman  Church  says,  it  is  done  already,  and  that  he  dwells 
in  the  Vatican.  James  Arminius  aimed  to  do  it,  by  a  for- 
mula of  faith  in  which  all  could  agree.  At  the  present  time, 
the  "  voluntary  principle"  is  set  forth  as  the  personification 
of  the  life,  love,  unity  and  fruitfulness  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — as  Christ  on  earth  enthroned,  and  reigning  in  the 
vduntary  societies.  All  these  attempts  assume  the  defec- 
tiveness and  inefficiency  of  the  Church  "  at  its  first  organi- 
zation," like  the  locusts  *'  little  upon  the  earth."  Without  a 
judge  of  controversies,  said  the  papists,  the  Church  will  be 
rent  into  innimierable  and  interminable  factions,  and  if  there 
be  any  article  of  faith  about  which  there  is  any  controversy, 
said  James  Arminius,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  will  con- 
Vol.  V.  5 
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tinue  and  multiply,  and  "  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  follow  the  suppression  and  overthrow  of 
the  great  religious  charitable  societies,  cannot  be  contem« 
plated  without  absolute  consternation."  p.  414.     He  goes  on 
to  say,  ''What  can  be  substituted  among  the  Congregational 
churches,  which  have  no  extended  ecclesiastic  organization, 
which  do  not  partake  altogether  of  the  voluntary  character, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  weir  constitution,  can  have  none  t 
What  can  be  substituted  in  place  of  those  great  and  excel- 
lent societies,  in  which  Christians  of  different  denominations 
are  now  harmoniously  and  extensively  labouring  together) 
In  comparison  with  these,  hoyf  feeble  must  be  the  instrumen- 
tality of  little^  separate,  sectarian  bounds,  Ac^l    Dr.  Pond 
is  a  Congregationalist,  and  a  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
in  a  Congregationalist  Theological  Seminary.    Common  de- 
cency demands  of  me,  the  belief  that  he  holds  the  Congre- 
Stional  system  to  be  conformable  to  the  word  of  Grod — the 
th  and  order  of  the  sospel.    How  now  can  he  repre- 
sent the  Congregational  Church  of  Maine  to  which  he  be- 
longs or  of  Connecticut,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  feeble, 
little,  and  sectarian^  as  by  implication  he  evidently  does,  in 
the  passages  quoted  above?    Does  Dr.  Pond  regard  the 
distinctive  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice  of  the  church 
in  which  he  is  a  minister  and  a  teacher  of  her  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  as  ^  abstruse  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  may  be  decided  on  either  way  without  much 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  church  r    On  pp.  409,  410, 
He  says,  **  the  constitution  of  some  churches  is  such  as  to 
forbid  the  operating  extensively  and  unitedly  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  voluntary  association.     This  is  true  of  all 
those  churches,  which  retain  the  primitive  principles  of 
Congregational  independency;  all  associations  formed  by 
the*  mmisters  and  brethren  of  those  churches,  with  a  view 
to  promote  fellowship,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  must  par- 
take entirely  of  the  voluntary  chio-acter.     This  is  true  or  all 
their  church  conferences  consistories,  and  ministerial  asso- 
ciations.   This  is  true  of  all  their  united,  confederate  efforts 
to  disseminate  divine  truth,  and  advance  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  Christ.    As  organized  bodies,  these  churches  may 
operate  separately  and  singly;  but  they  cannot  confederate 
for  extended  operations,  or  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
voluntary  association.    To  attempt  to  do  it  in  any  other 
vray,  would  be  to  drop  at  once  their  independency,  and  trans- 
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form  themselves  into  some  other  denomination.^  But  does 
it  follow  from  this,  that  the  independent  churches  must  ne- 
cessarily be  inefficient  in  their  benevolent  ivperations  7  Those 
who  ask,  go  to  the  Christian  churches  of  the  first  century  for 
an  answer.  Those  were  all  independent  churches.  Wad- 
dington,  an  Episcopalian  of  the  Church  of  England,  speaking 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  says,  "  every  church  was 
essenHoBy  independent  of  every  other.  The  churches' thus 
constituted  and  reflated,  formed  a  sort  of  federative  body 
of  independent  returns  communities^  dispersed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  continual  communi- 
cation and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other.''  Ecc.  Hist 
p.  43.  According  to  the  above  passages,  it  seems  that  it  is 
Dr.  Pond's  conception  of  the  Congregational  church  that  it  is 
impossible  for  its  single  and  separate  organized  communi- 
ties— its  particular  churches — to  have  any  fellowship  one 
with  another,  or  to  maintain  a  stated  and  common  intercourse* 
or  to  pursue  jointly  a  common  and  general  end,  except 
through  the  m^um  of  voluntary  societies,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Waddington,  the  ^independent  religious  communities» 
dispersed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire* 
formed  a  sort  {^federative  hody^  in  continual  communica- 
tion and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other.  Was  this 
confederation  in  the  forms  and  through  the  medium  of  volun- 
tary societies?  Was  it  not  by  that  **  charity  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness,"  and  that  •*  one  faith— one  Lord — one 
baptism,''  by  which  they  *'  entered  into  the  uni^  of  the  Spirit," 
and  into  ^  holy  fellowship  one  with  another  7"  Again,  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  independent  churches  in  benevolent  opera- 
tions. Dr.  Pond  refers  to  the  churches  of  the  first  centur}%  as 
fbrmshing  ample  proof  to  any  one  who  doubts  or  denies  it ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  leave  for  the  present  the  point  just 
where  he  has  put  it.  But  how  he  can  reconcile  all  this  with 
his  implied  assertion,  that  the  Congregational  church  with- 
out '^the  great  and  excellent  societies,  in  which  Christians 
oS  dififerent  denominations  are  now  harmoniously  and  exten- 
sively labouring  together,  must  be,  feeble^  litAcy  sectarian^ 
remains  for  him  to  snow. 

On  p.  415,  Dr.  Pond  says,  ''If,  without  impairing  the 
efficacy  and  usefulness  of  these  societies,  they  can  be  brought 
into  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  churches,  and  more  directly 
under  their  control,  I  have  no  objection ;  though  I  see  not, 
at  present,  how  this  is  to  be  done.    Any  plan  to  this  efiect, 
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however,  which  shall  be  candidly  proposed,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  candid  consideration.**  I  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Pond 
is  unable  to  discern  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  existing  socie- 
ties, to  the  principles  and  government  of  Congregational 
churches.  They  are  irreconcilable.  No  plan  can  be  devised  to 
render  their  co-existence  compatible  with  the  safety  of  either. 
According  to  the  views  whicn  I  entertain  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  state  of  the  case  in  the  Congregational  Church 
of  New  England,  the  attempt  to  continue  even  the  religious 
voluntary  societies  side  by  side  with  the  churches  will  result 
in  the  ruin  of  both. 

I  speak  of  Congregational  churches  only,  for  I  am  a  Con- 
gregatjonalist  and  am  '*  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind/* 
mat  Congregationalism  is  the  form  and  order  of  church  go- 
vernment ordained  by  the  apostles.    As  to  other  denomina- 
tions, I  have  no  call  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  able  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  they  severally  understand 
that  kingdom.     When  they  ask  my  advice,  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  consider  whether  I  have  any  to  give.     I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  would  be  every  way  better  for  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  of  New  England ''  to  abid^in  their  calling,** 
and  not  assume  to  themselves  the  office  of  speculating 
about  the  affairs  of  other  denominations  among  themselves, 
or  of  burdening  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  churches 
out  of  their  limits,  either  at  home  or  in  Europe.    If  I  cannot 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  Protestants  of  Europe  to 
proceed  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  camp  of  the  gos- 
pel without  voluntary  societies,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  obl^d  to  sustain  them  here.     To  deduce  practical  prin- 
ciples tor  our  own  government  from  the  multifarious  and 
involved   positions  and  connexions  of  evangelical  Chris* 
tians  on  the  continent,  and  of  dissenters  in  Great  Britain,  is 
but  making  a  sorrv  exchange  of  our  freedom  for  their  gall- 
ing bondage.    After  the  notion  that  it  is  every  one's  duty 
to  "  convert  the  world,**  was  broached,  and  the  kindred  dog- 
ma, that  duty  and  ability  are  commensurate,  was  tacked  to 
it,  great  and  wise  and  good  men  increased  and  multiplied 
amongst  us,  beyond  all  precedent.  Parish  ministers  discover- 
ed that  "  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers'*  was  not  the  particular  church  and  society 
which  had  chosen  them  to  be  their  ministers,  but  that  their  **  field 
was  the  world.**    Private,  Christians,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  began  to  ''  feel  their  great  responsibilities,**  and  that 
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the  ^cooversioD  of  the  world"  was  requu'ed  at  their  hands* 
The  trustees  of  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
looked  beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  their  several  locations, 
and  became  ''careful  and  troubled  about  many''  states  and 
nations.  Just  at  this  juncture,  when  thousands  of  hearts  and 
minds  were  teeming  with  great  and  wise  and  good  concep- 
tions of  their  high  and  mighty  vocation  to  ^  convert  the  world," 
the  **  voluntary  principle"  came  opportunely  for  their  deliver- 
ance. From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Congregational 
ministry  and  churches  of  New  England  (to  go  no  further) 
have  been  in  perpetual  agitation  and  changes.  Our  ministers 
and  the  memoers  of  our  churches,  to  a  great  extent,  misled 
by  the  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  look  after  all  the  world, 
and  consult  for  the  universal  interests  of  all  denominations 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  all  the  heathen  world,  and  for 
all  coming  time  to  the  last  day,  have  very  naturally  been 
led  to  regard  the  immediate  affairs  of  their  own  churches, 
as  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Hence  the  innova- 
tions on  the  doctrinal  articles  of  faith,  the  terms  of  communion, 
the  settlement  and  removal  of  pastors,  ordination  of  minis- 
ters without  charge,  the  multiplication  of  offices;  meetings, 
exercises,  &c.  &Cf  which  have  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  chang- 
ed the  CongregatitMial  Church  into  another  denomination, 
adapted  to  the  new  views  and  relations  in^oduced  within 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

I  shall  not  attempt  therefore  to  provide  a' substitute  for 
these  societies  other  than  the  churches  themselvee^^^nd  these 
as  tliey  were  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  ki  ill,  that 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut  in  their  present 
ecclesiastical  organization,  are  competent  to  all  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  our  country  and  the  world.  I  am  ready 
to  avow,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  to  maintain,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  churches  and  ministers  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  every  one  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  a  strictly 
religious  character,  of  which  they  are  now  but  fractional 
parts,  and  to  which  they  are  tributaries. 

Having  refuted  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Pond  in 
support  of  his  positions,  that  the  voluntary  religious  societies 
are  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  institutions  of  the  Church  and 
under  its  supervision  and  control ;— that  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, in  the  manner  and  form  of  its  application  and  use  in 
these  Societies,  is  of  natural  right  and  Scripture  warrant ; 
and  that  it  is  expedient  and  necessary ;  the  main  proposition 
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of  the  article  which  he  assailed,  and  its  principal  arguments, 
remain  unshaken.  Until  Dr.  Pond,  or  some  other  person, 
shall  bring  forward  evidence  of  the  contrary,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  regard  voluntary  societies  for  the  attainment  of 
those  ends  for  which  the  Church  was  instituted,  as  incapable 
of  vindication,  and  inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  prosperity 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 


Art.  II. — Iftflvbncb  of  Pblaoiabtism  on  the  Thbolo- 

OICAL   COURSE    OF    RbV.   C.   6.   FiNNBT,   DEVB&OPED    IN 

HI8  Sbrmons  and  Lectures. 

By  Rev.  JoiBPB  I.  Foot. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  with  many  sincere  Christians, 
that  fears  exist  respecting  the  ultimate  results  of  apparently 
slight  deviations  from  the  formularies  of  sound  aoctrine. 
Thev  cannot  see  why  such  departures  from  the  truth  should 
awaken  sad  apprehensions,  or  excite  the  least  alarm  in  the 
churches.  It  is  supposed,  that  if  an  individual  appears  to  be 
bent  on  doing  ^[ood,  and  on  promoting  the  cause  of  godli- 
ness, and  especially  if  under  his  preaching;  there  are  appear- 
ances of  revivals  of  religion,  he  is  to  be  left  undisturbed  in 
his  course,  whatever  seeds  of  religious  errour  he  may  scat- 
ter as  he  goes.  It  is  declared  to  be  exceedingly  sinful  to 
say,  or  even  to  hint,  that  his  success  is  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter,  and  that  the  progress  of  errour  will  sweep  away  much 
that  is  precious  and  useful. 

This  has  had  a  remarkable  illustration  in  our  own  times. 
During  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  churches  had  rest,  and  were  edified  ;  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  multiplied.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  an 
individual  rose  into  public  notice,  \riio  professea  to  have 
some  new  views  of  faith,  especially  in  respect  to  praver. 
His  skill  in  the  work  of  converting  sinners,  was  extolled. 
On  every  side  he  was  regarded  as  the  mighty  power  of  God. 
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Crowds  ruflbed  to  Ins  aMembliea,  and  hundreds  in  them  pro- 
fessed to  be  bom  of  God.  His  fame  penetrated  large  sec* 
tions  of  the  country.  But  the  effects  of  his  labours  did  not 
appear  to  be  pennan^t ;  and  his  sun  hastened  to  go  down 
in  doucb  and  thick  darkness.  He  exposed  himself  to  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  was  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
During  his  decline  a  successor  was  rising*  who  inculcated 
substantially  the  same  views  of  faith,  i  oung,  ardent  and 
perseverinff,  he  went  forth  like  a  giant  to  his  work. 
Wherever  lie  went,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  was  thought  to 
tremble,  the  bulwarks  of  iniquity  to  be  prostrated,  the  athe- 
ist to  acknowledge  God,  the  deist  to  believe  the  Scriptures, 
the  impenitent  in  unwonted  numbers  to  repent,  and  the  hypo- 
crite to  become  sincere  in  the  service  of  Christ  Though 
his  doctrines  were  not  in  all  ifespects  in  agreement  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church ;  though  his  departures  from  these 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  most  senous  expressions  of 
alarm  ;  yet  success  was  set  up  as  the  criterion  by  which  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines  and  the  approbation  of  Christ  were  to 
be  decided.  During  ten  years,  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  vrere  annually  reported  to  be  converted  on  all 
hands ;  but  now  it  is  admitted,  that  his  real  converts  are 
comparatively  few.  It  is  declared,  even  by  himself,  that 
*^  the  great  body  of  them  are  a  disgrace  to  religion ;"  as  a 
consequence  of  these  defections,  practical  evils,  great,  terri- 
ble, and  innumerable,  are  in  various  quarters  rushing  in  on 
the  Church. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  foresight  of  such  practical  evils, 
that  awakens  alarm  in  discerning  Christians.  They  under* 
stand,  that  one  errour  almost  necessarily  produces  another. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  an  individual  to  bold  a  prominent 
errour,  and  not  to  follow  on  to  others,  which  are  its  direct 
and  intimate  consequences.  But  such  cases  rarely  occur. 
Scarcely  can  an  instance  be  found,  in  which  a  departure 
from  one  article  of  the  Faith  is  not  succeeded  by  an  aban** 
donment  of  many,  and  sometimes  of  them  all.  If  a  stone  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  an  edifice,  the  building  is  weakened  ; 
but  if  one  be  removed  on  which  its  weight,  or  the  union  of 
its  various  parts  raainly  depends,  it  will  totter  and  event- 
ually fall.  So  of  a  confession  of  faith.  If  one  article  be 
abandoned,  the  system  itself  is  injured  ;  and  if  the  reiected 
doctrine  be  a  prominent  one,  it  will  probably  lead  to  the  le- 
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jection  of  all  the  correlative  ones.  All  these  doctrines 
are  essential  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  system, 
and  when  one  has  been  abandoned,  the  rest  are  easily  re- 
jected. 

To  prevent  the  effect  of  this  foresight,  and  to  induce 
the  Christian  community  to  receive  those,  whose  digressions 
from  the  received  doctrines  begin  to  be  apparent,  it  is  often 
urged,  that  union  amongst  men  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and 
therefore  no  ordinary  considerations  should  be  sufiered  to 
operate  asainst  it.  This  is  unquestionably  true  respecting 
many  of  the  minor  forms  and  modes  of  Christian  life  ;  but  it 
is  vastly  misapplied,  when  used  to  abate  our  regard  for  any 
article  of  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Which  of 
these  articles  is  not  the  declaration  of  a  truth  in  opposition 
to  a  great,  and,  in  general,  a  ruinous  errour  ?  Which  of  them 
(b)es  not  enter  into  the  number  of  those  for  which  the  best 
Christian  polemics  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  contend,  and  which 
each  errourist  in  his  place  has  undertaken  to  destroy  ?  Are 
we,  then,  to  be  gravely  told,  that  a  regard  for  union  re- 
quires us  to  reject,  or  at  least  not  to  maintain,  some  of  these 
articles  7  If  so,  then  we  demand,  which  of  them  shall  we 
abandon  ?  If,  in  consideration  of  union,  we  abandon  one, 
why  not  another?  The  motive  is  equally  operative  in 
every  part  of  the  creed.  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Grod  is  the  grand  point  of  disunion  with  the  atheist.  It  is 
important  that  all  men  be  united.  The  blessinfifs  of  union 
in  views,  are  many  and  great     The  atheist  will  not  relin- 

Suish  his  cardinal  doctrine,  that  **  there  is  no  God."  Why, 
len,  will  Christians  be  so  contentious  as  to  maintain  it  7 
The  deist  believes  there  is  a  God,  but  denies  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  a  revelation  of  his  will.  Why,  then,  do  Christians 
believe  and  teach,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  when, 
by  abandoning  this  article  of  their  creed,  there  might  be 
uninterrupted  harmony?  The  Unitarian  denies  the  true 
and  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Why,  then,  do  the  orthodox  continue  to  hold  and 
inculcate  these  doctrines,  when  little  else  is  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  union,  than  to  expunse  Uiem  ?  The  Pelagian 
denies  that  **  the  nature  of  man  is  depraved,"  and  he  requires 
of  others  only,  that  they  relinquish  this  doctrine  with  its 
corresponding  ones.  Why,  then,  are  the  disciples  of  Au- 
gustine, so  contentious  as  to  inculcate  that,  by  nature  we  are 
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children  of  wrath  ?  The  Arminian  denies  any  immediate 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  and  limits  it  chiefly  to  the  understanding. 
Why,  then,  do  Calvinistfe  perpetuate  the  controversy,  by 
teacning  that  the  heart  is  renewed  by  the  immediate  act  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  praying,  **  create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  7"  The  Sadducee 
believes  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  Why,  then,  do  others, 
regardless  of  peace,  teach  that  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  be  raised  ?  The  Universalist  sets  forth  as  the  dis- 
tinctive article  of  his  creed,  that  all  ^  the  wicked  shall  be 
turned"  into  heaven,  and  declares  that  he  will  live  in  unbro- 
ken love  with  others,  if  they  will  reject  the  declaration,  that 
the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  other  doctrine.  In  the  confession 
each  is  set  forth  in  opposition  to  an  errour  which  is  fatal  to 
the  form  of  sound  doctrine.  No  one  of  them  can  be 
yielded,  without  danger  to  the  whole  cause  of  truth  and  to  im- 
mortal souls.  The  same  regard  for  union,  which  invites  us 
to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  election,  or  regeneration 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  also  claim 
the  renunciation  of  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  the  existence  of  God.  Every  truth  will  m 
this  manner  be  swept  away,  and  every  errour  be  allowed  to 
reign  predominant  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance,  which,  in  our  view,  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  toleration  of  digressions  from  the 
form  of  sound  doctrine.  Theological  errour  was  formerly 
deemed  to  be  a  civil  crime,  and  in  various  nations  was  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  flagrant  ofiences. 
This  mode  of  refuting  it  is  extensively  renounced  as  inexpe- 
dient and  unjustifiable.  And  because  the  state  does  not  now 
treat  it  as  a  civil  oflence,  a  persuasion  seems  to  have  come 
into  existence,  that  there  is  no  criminality  in  deviating  from 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  an  intellectual  rejection 
of  doctrines  which  he  has  inculcated,  is  not  as  certainly  sin- 
ful, as  the  practical  violation  of  the  laws  which  he  has  made. 
Hence  theological  errour  has  waxed  bold,  and  claims  not 
only  a  toleration  by  the  state,  but  also,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  gross  forms,  a  hearing  by  the  Church.  It  is  willing^ 
indeed,  that  we  should  regulate  "  public  opinion'*  respecting 
sinful  acts,  but  protests  against  any  condemnation  of  the 
principles,  which  must  terminate  in  grots  departures  from 
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religious  truth  and  practical  obedience.  It  requires,  indeed, 
a  reception  of  a  few  general  articles  of  faith,  but  strenuously 
asserts,  that  beyond  these  no  one  is  morally  accountable  for 
what  he  believes  or  rejects.     Thus  from  the  idea  that  reli- 

{rious  errour  is  innocent,  as  well  as  from  blindness  to  its 
egitinnate  effects,  it  has  happened  that  aged  divines^and 
intelligent  Christians  were  not  duly  heard,  when  they 
foretold  the  calaniities  which  this  toleration  wodld  bring 
on  the  Church.  Those  ministers  and  private  Christians 
whose  views  were  not  clear  respecting  the  nature  of  reli* 
gious  errour,  or  the  dependance  of  one  truth  on  another,  did 
not  appreciate  their  motives,  and  were  far  more  ready  to 
call  these  men  lyicharitable,  than  to  second  their  cautions, 
and  thus  to  reclaim  from  further  errours,  those  who  were 
beginning  to  rush  into  them.*  Thus  the  voice  of  admoni- 
tion was  hushed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  successful 
introduction  of  errour. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  with  several  other 
men  of  the  same  school,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principle, 
that  whatever  operates  against  their  own  views  of  human 
ability,  is  to  be  immediately  rejected.  Hence  they  have  aban- 
doned the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature.  They  have  held,  that  the  "  voluntary  preference,** 
'^governing  purpose,"  and  consequent  actions  are  sinful. 
When  they  were  pressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  Bible,  the 
catechism,  and  the  ancient  standards  of  faith  in  all  orthodox 
churches,  declare  the  nature  of  man  to  be  depraved^  they  re- 
lieved themselves  by  affirming  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
^Physical  Depravity."  This  is  a  name,  whose  meaning 
they  seem  not  well  to  understand,  and  consequently  give  it 
to  every  thing,  for  which  they  have  a  theological  horror. 
Were  they  to  confine  its  use  to  the  doctrine  of  Matthias 
Flacius,  that  "  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man^ 
or  even  to  ••  something  created  with  the  mind  itself,"  or  to  "  a 
defect  in  the  faculties"  it  would  be  easy  to  see*  the  fiction 
against  which  they  are  contending,  and  desirable  to  join  in 
the  outcry  against  it.  But  when  they  so  extend  its  meaning 
as  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  "  the  depravity  of  nature"  it  is 
time  to  record  our  dissent  This  doctrine  was  unwavering- 
ly held  by  Augustine,  Calvin,  Howe,  Flavel,  Edwards,  and 

*  A  Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  and  Decline  of  Hamilton  Col- 
le«8,by  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  President,  pp.  144, 146. 
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all  the  oppo«ers  of  PelagLanism  and  its  various  modifications* 
Observing  the  early,  uniform,  and  universal  prevalence  of 
sin  in  the  human  family,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
human  nature  is  depraved,  and  consented  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle,  that  by  *'  nature  we  are  children  of  wrath." 
By  this  phraseology  they  intended  to  teach,  that  sin  has  its 
origib  in  our  nature  independently  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  And,  as  a  c<xisequence,  they  also 
taught  that  regeneration  is  a  change  wrought  in  the  nature 
of  man,  in  distinction  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed ;  and  which,  in  their  turn,  might  w<Mrk  regeneration 
m  him  by  moral  suasion.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny, 
but  some  of  these  giants  in  theology  used  the  words  physical 
depravity  to  denote  the  depravity  of  nature ;  yet  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  while  they  did  not  hold  the  rude 
notions  so  injuriously  imputed  to  the  Fathers  by  Mr.  Fin- 
ney in  his  sermon  on  the  ^  Traditions  of  the  Elders,"  they 
explicitly  taught  a  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit,  in  distin<> 
tion  from  moral  suasion  in  regeneration.  But  no  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  supposed,  Uiat  this  physical  influence  is 
used  to  regenerate  ''  the  very  substance  of  man.'^  Mr.  Fla- 
vel,  who  inculcates  bl  ^*  physical,^  though  not  a  **  coercive^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  says,  ^  the  natural  essence  and  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  remain  stilly  but  it  is  divested  of  Us  old  quali" 
tieSf  and  endued  with  new  ones,^*  By  '*  d&i^raviiy  ofnatur^ 
no  one  of  them  meant,  that  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  lost, 
nor  by  ^physical  influence^  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  did 
they  mean,  that  any  new  faculty  is  created.  They  main- 
tained, that  in  this  work,  a  spiritual  renovation  only  is  ac- 
complished. Now,  though  these  terms  in  ancient  theologi- 
cal writers,  mean  nothing  else  than  is  continually  held  and 
taught  in  orthodox  schools  and  churches,  and  though  only  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  of  mental 
and  theological  science  is  requisite  to  understand  the  agree- 
ment, yet  our  modem  explorators  seem  not  to  have  discov- 
ered it  Owing  either  to  their  neglect  of  these  writers,  or 
to  familiarity  with  misrepresentations  of  them,  they  seem  to 
be  mainly  in  the  dark  respecting  their  theology,  and  to  be 
haunted  by  every  floomy  image  of  it,  which  their  own 
minds  can  form.  Whenever  they  approach  a  subject  which 
the  strong  intellect  of  former  ages  has  discussed,  they  begin 

»  Method  of  Grace.    Bernaons  IV.,  Y. 
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to  be  agitated,  and  to  demur  at  views,  which  are  associated 
only  in  their  own  minds  with  its  phraseology,  and  to  make 
such  denials  as  imply,  that  others  hold  certain  doctrines 
which  they  regard  as  contemptible. 

ThusM r.  Finney,  in  opening  his  sermon  entitled  ^  Sinners 
bound  to  change  their  own  hearts,'^  seems  to  be  contending 
with  -other  theologians,  and  disclaiming  doctrines  which  by 
some  mighty  influence  had  been  wrought  into  all  the  prac- 
tical views  of  religion.  Having  chosen  as  his  text  fizek. 
18  :  SI,**  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirits  for  why 
will  ye  die^  he  proceeds  to  show ;  *^  what  is  not  meant  by 
this  requirement."  And  he  says,  1st.  That  it  does  not 
mean  the  fleshly  heart,  or  that  bodily  organ,  which  is  the 
seat  of  animal  life.  2d.  That  it  does  not  mean  a  new  soul. 
We  have  one  soul  and  do  not  need  another.  Nor,  3d. 
Are  we  required  to  create  any  new  faculties  of  body  or 
mind.  We  have  now  all  the  powers  of  moral  agency.  We 
are  just  as  God  made  us,  and  do  not  need  any  alteration  in 
the  substance  of  soul  or  body.  Nor,  4th.  Does  it  mean* 
that  we  are  to  bring  to  pass  any  constitutional  change  in 
ourselves.^'  In  these  four  negations  Mr.  Finney  is  evidently 
contending  with  some  real  or  supposed  antagonist.  Were 
it  possible  to  believe,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Matthias 
Flacius,  or  Cyriac  Spangenberg,  we  might  conjecture  that 
he  had  a  remote  reference  to  them.  But  as  this  is  highly 
improbable,  we  ask,  with  whom  is  he  contending?  Do  not 
his  negations  imply,  that  these  physical  depravities  exist 
In  the  tneology  which  some  of  his  hearers  have  been  taught? 
Or  are  we  to  understand,  that  his  own  mind  is  entangled  in 
the  physics  of  matter?  If  this  be  his  view  of  the  *'  depra- 
vity of  nature,"  and  he  has  ever  tried  to  regenerate  himself, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  pronounces  it  **  an  impossible 
dogma."  By  a  strange  notion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
pravity of  nature  implies  an  overthrow  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind — an  earthquake  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  soul,  overwhelming  perception,  reason,  aflections  and  me- 
mory in  one  common  ruin,  and  reducing  man  to  mere  idio- 
cy— Mr.  Finney  and  his  coadjutors  have  been  led  to  declare 
war  against  it.  And  because  it  is  evident,  that  these  facul- 
ties are  not  annihilated,  and  that  man  has  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite to  obedience,  they  triumph.  Next,  they  confound  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  powers,"  when  used  to  denote  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  with  thatof  **/?oM>cr,"  when  used  to  de- 
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note  the  ability  of  the  will  in  unregenerate  men  to  use  these 
faculties  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  thus  they  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  demonstrated,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not 
depraved.  Thev  seem  to  believe,  that  tlie  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion involves  the  loss  of  these  faculties ;  and  to  these  they  give 
the  name  o(  physical  depravity,^*  and  this  they  represent 
in  various  ways  as  the  **  tradiiion  of  the  elders**  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  fathers  and  of  those,  who  coincide  with  them.  Hence 
they  seem  to  feel,  that  they  do  valiantly  for  truth,  reli- 
gion, and  the  human  constitution,  if  they  reject  this  doctrine 
and  render  it  a  "  by- word  and  a  hissing/'  In  the  whole  circle 
of  approved  Christian  writers  not  a  single  individual  had 
been  found,  who  teaches,  that  fallen  man  has  not  a  soul,  or 
'that  he  has  not  perception,  reason,  affections,  and  memory. 
Who  ever  denied  their  existence?  in  what  author  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  the  doctrine  of  an  annihilation  of  these  faculties? 
In  our  limited  reading  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  found 
the  terms  depravity  of  nature  used  to  denote  such  a  destruo* 
tion  of  the  human  powers.  Those  who  employ  them  in 
theology  do  not  intend  thereby  even  to  intimate  the  absence 
of  these  faculties,  but  only  of  a  heart,  or  will  to  use  them  in 
obedience.  By  **  inability**  they  mean,  that  there  is  no 
^powER,**  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  "PowxRSy" 
to  obey  6od.t     Their  declaration  has  no  reference  to  the 

•  "  For  if  the  nature Use^  be  depraved,  if  deprarity  is  constUuiional  and 
icmtiking  ereaiedwitk  the  mind  itself,  then  regeneration  mast  be  physical.  It 
must  remedy  the  defect  in  the  coDstltuiion/  Sermons  on  important  sub- 
jects, p.  61.  The  phrases  in  italics  are  doubtless  intended  to  be  synony- 
mous. This  is  evidently  trae  of  "  nature  itself ,"  and  "  constituiionmi,^* 
What  Mr.  Finney  means  by  a  constitutional  change  may  be  learned  in  the 
eighth  page.  It  Is  there  described  as  the  "  re-creation  of  the  facuUies,'^ 
"  the  implantation  of  a  holy  laste.*'  See  pp.  5—8  compared  with  pp.  81, 
and  83. 

t  President  Edwards  and  others,  who  strenuously  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  "depravity  of  nature,^*  but  deny  "natural  inability ^'^  thus  explain 
their  meaning.  "  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when 
we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  commonly  called  nature  does 
not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impending  defect,  or  obstacle,  that  is 
extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  the  understanding,  constitution 
of  the  body,  or  external  objects.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Sec.  4.  The  doc- 
trine of  "  aiility  commensurate  with  obligation^''  Edwards  unequivocally 
rejects.  In  his  work  on  Original  Sin,  p.  516,  he  quotes  Dr.  John  Taylor 
as  saying,  "when  men  have  not  sufficient  ^mp^  to  do  their  duty, they  have 
no  duty  to  do."  '  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  that  mankind  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  suppicient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  re- 
quires of  them,  and  that  he  requires  no  morr  than  thev  have  sufficient 
S»wers  to  do."  **  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  wnieh  he  ex^ta." 
n  these  and  similar  passages,  Edwards  says,  "  these  things  AoiIIy  imply, 
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exifltenoe  of  these  faculties,  but  to  the  heart,  or  will:  and  in 
this  respect  all  the  sound  divines,  from  Augustine  to  this  day, 
have  had  no  hesitancy  in  teaching,  that  no  mere  man  is  able 
to  keep  the  commands  of  God,  But  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  rejected  by  modern  reformers  in  theology  and  religion, 
jkoi  because  it  is  unscriptural,  but  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  their  own  inferences  from  solitary  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  laws  of  mind,  or  with  their  own  consciousness. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  our  fathers  were  wont  to 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
But  recently  we  are  taught  to  read  as  of  equal  authority  the 
the  lessons  of  ^^  common  sensed  "  intvitive  perception,"  and 
*' internal  consciousness.'^  Though  Mr.  Finney  does  not  seem 
to  have  explicitly  enjoined  this  duty,  his  reasonings  frequent-. 
4y  imply  it  In  his  discourse  on  making  a  new  heart,  he 
assures  us,  that  all  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  ^are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind."  By  "  true  philo- 
aophy,"  he  probably  means  his  own  philosophy,  as  stated  in 
his  ^  sermons ;"  for  on  this  he  seems  to  rely  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Scriptures.  But  though  he  does  not  expli- 
citly tell  us  what  he  means,  vet  a  friend,  a  patron,  a  greater 
than  he  has  declared,  that  "  there  is  a  deep  and  universal  con- 
sciousness in  all  men  as  to  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  in  de- 
nying this  you  reverse  God's  constitution  of  man.  You  as- 
sume that  God  gave  a  deceptive  constitution  to  mind,  or  a 
deceptive  consciousness.  Now  I  think,  that  God  is  as  honest 
in  the  moral  world  as  he  is  in  the  natural  world.  I  believe, 
that  in  our  consciousness  he  tells  the  truth ;  and  that  the  na- 
tural constitution  and  universal  feelings  and  p)erceptions  of 
men,  are  the  voice  of  God  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  truth 
is  not  here,  where  may  we  expect  to  find  it"*  Now  we  Would 
observe,  that  the  views  here  said  to  be  taught  by  the  universal 
consciousness  of  all  men,  as  to  the  freedom  of  choice,  and 
which  Dr.  Beecher  calls  "  the  voice  of  God,''are  the  very  same 

tbat  men  have  ia  their  own  natural  ability  safficient  means  to  avoid  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it,  and  so  {torn  all  the  bad  consequences  of  it. 
And  if  the  means  are  sufficient,  then  there  is  no  need  of  mortf  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  Christ  dying  in  order  to  it."  ******  «  uence  then, 
without  Christ,  and  his  redemption,  and  without  aznr  grace  at  aU,  mrrk 
lUSTiCB  makes  sufficient  provision  for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  misery, 
bv  our  own  power."  By  these,  and  many  other  passages  it  is  plain,  that 
Sid  wards  regarded  the  doctrine  of  "  abilUp  commensuraU  with  Aligati4fn" 
as  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  grace,  and  utterlv  unfounded. 
•  Views  on  Theology,  by  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  3d.  Ed.  p.  45. 
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with  those  which  were  exploded  by  Edwards  in  his  Treatise 
OB  the  Will.  Here  we  have  an  extensive  volume  of  reve-  ^ 
lation !  Wherever  it  is  admitted  to  be  canonical,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  some  changes  in  the  system  of  Theology. 
This  species  of  revelation  has  been  generally  regarded  by 
sound  divines  as  rather  apocryphal.  If  Mr.  Fmney  has 
adopted  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  by  its  aid  he  has  been 
able  to  make  essential  modifications  in  those  doctrines,  which 
were  derived  from  the  Scriptures  a^one.  What  these  modi- 
fications are  it  is  important  fully  to  understand. 

I.  Respectinq  the  Heart. 

"  It  is  that  deep  seated,  but  voluntary  preference  of  the 
mind,  which  lies  back  of  all  its  other  voluntary  affections 
and  emotions,  and  from  which  they  take  their  character.'*^ 

II.  Character  of  Infahts. 

Mr.  Finney  says,  **  there  are  two  syistems,''  The  one 
maintains,  ^that  in&nts  have  no  moral  character  at  all,  un- 
til they  have  committed  actual  transgression :  that  their  first 
moral  actions  are  invariably  sinfiil,  but  that  previous  to  mO" 
ral  action  they  are  neither  sinful,  nor  holy.  God  might  an* 
nihilate  them  without  injustice,  or  he  might  bestow  upon 
them  eternal  life  as  a  free  and  unearned  gift''    The  other 

Sstem  maintains,  that "  infants  have  a  sinful  nature  which 
ey  have  inherited  from  Adam."  The  first  system  Mr.[Pinney 
adopts  and  defends,  but  the  last  he  condemns  in  unqualifiea 
terms.  To  reconcile  AzV  doctrine  with  the  salvation  of  in- 
fants by  grace,  he  makes  the  grace  to  consist  in  the  gift  of 
existence^  and  says,  "now  every  infant  owes  its  very  exist- 
ence to  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  it  dies  pre- 
viously to  actual  transgression,  it  is  just  as  absolutely  in- 
debted to  Christ  for  eternal  life,  as  if  it  had  been  the  greatest 
sinner  on  earth.'^f 

III.  Total  Depravity. 

*"  I  am  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  carnal  mind  as 
used  in  the  text.:|:     It  is  a  voluntary  state  of  mind.     It  is 

•  S«riiioii8  on  Important  Subjocts,  p.  8.  t  itrid.  p.  169,  leo.    t  VM  p.  61. 
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that  state  of  supreme  selfishness,  in  which  all  men  are  pre- 
vious to  their  conversion.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
probably  they  are  not  born,  but  into  which  they  appear  to 
fall  very  early  after  their  birth.  The  gratification  of  their 
appetites  is  made  by  them  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit  and  becomes  the  law  of  their  lives.''*  The  doctrine 
of  a  depraved  nature  he  unequivocally  rejects. 

IV.  Election. 

"  The  Elect  then  must  be  those,  whom  God  foresaw  could 
be  converted  under  the  wisest  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that,  administering  it  in  a  way  that  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  worlds,  exerting  such  an  amount  of  moral 
influence  on  every  individual,  as  would  result  upon  the  whole 
in  the  greatest  good  to  his  divine  kingdom,  he  foresaw  that 
certain  individuals  could  with  this  wisest  amount  of  moral 
influence  be  reclaimed,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  chosen 
to  eternal  life."f  "  The  elect  were  chosen  to  eternal  life, 
because  God  foresaw,  that  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  their 
freedom  they  could  be  induced  to  repent  and  embrace  the 
Gospel."  *'  Sinners,  your  salvation  or  damnation  is  as  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  your  own  choice,  as  if  God  neither 
knew  nor  designed  any  thing  about  it."{ 

V.  Regenbration. 

**  A  change  of  heart  then,  consists  in  changing  the  con- 
trolling preference  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  end  of  pur- 
suit." "A  new  heart  is  the  choice  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme 
ruler ;  a  deep  seated  and  abiding  preference  of  his  laws  and 

{government  and  character  and  person  as  the  supreme  legis- 
ator  and  governor  of  the  universe,"  "To  constitute  a 
change  of  heart,  it  must  not  only  be  voluntary,  but  it  must 
be  a  change  in  the  governing  preference  of  the  mind/*^ 

VI.  AOBNCT    IN    RbOENBBATION. 

'*  There  is  a  sense  in  which  conversion  is  the  work  of 
God.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the  effect  of  truth. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  preacher  does  it.    And  it  is 

•  Rom.  8:7.    t  Sermons  on  Important  Suhjecu,  p.  116.    t  Ibid.  pp.  S34, 
985.    ft  Ibid.  p.  999. 
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also  the  appropriate  work  of  the  sinner  himself.     The  fact 
is,  that  the  actual  turning  is  the  sinner's  own  act.* 

VII.  Mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  regeneration. 

"  Thus  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  physical 
scuffling,  but  a  debate,  a  strife,  not  of  body  with  body,  out  of 
mind  with  mind,  and  that  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  vehe- 
ment argumentation.  From  these  remarks  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  question  sometimes  put  by  individuals,  who  seem 
to  be  entirely  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject,  whether  in  con- 
verting the  soul  the  Spirit  acts  directly  on  the  mind,  or  on 
the  truth.  This  is  the  same  nonsense  as  if  you  should  ask 
whether  an  earthly  advocate,  who  has  gained  his  cause,  did 
it  by  acting  on  the  jury,  or  on  his  argument."  "  The  power 
which  God  exerts  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  is  moral  power. 
It  is  that  kind  of  power  by  which  a  statesman  sways  the 
mind  of  a  senate,  or  by  which  an  advocate  moves  and  bows 
the  heart  of  a  jury."t 

VIII.  Inability  of  God  to  prevent  sin. 

'*  This  law  is  moral,  not  physical,  a  government  of  motive, 
not  of  force.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  his  omnipotence  prevent- 
ing sin.  If  infinite  motives  will  not  prevent  it,  it  cannot  be 
prevented  under  a  moral  government,  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction.  To  administer  mo- 
ral laws  is  not  the  object  of  physical  power.  To  maintain! 
therefore,  that  the  physical  omnipotence  of  God  can  prevent 
sin,  is  to  talk  nonsense.":];  **  Sinners  can  go  to  hell  in  spite 
of  God."§ 

IX.  Ability  of  a  sinner  to  make  a  new  heart. 

"  As  therefore,  God  requires  men  to  make  to  themselves  a 
new  heart  on  pain  of  eternal  death,  it  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible evidence,  that  they  are  able  to  do  it"  "  The  sinner 
that  minds  the  flesh,  can  change  his  mind  and  mind  God."|| 

We  might  in  this  place  cite  numerous  instances  in  which 
he  inculcates  such  a  theory  of  the  assistance  of  the  spirit  in 
prayer,  as  necessarily  to  imply  inspiration.     This  branch  of 

•  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  p.  90.  t  Ibid.  pp.  28, 30.  tlbid,p.58. 
I  Mr.  Finney's  Sermons  in  N.  Y.  Evang.  Aug.  35,  iSSS,  il  Sermons  on  Im- 
portant Salnects,  p.  18,  88. 
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the  subject,  however,  has  been  explicitly  stated  in  a  former 
number.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  last  twelve  years 
these  remarkable  doctrines  have  been  inculcated  by  the  au- 
thor in  various  parts  of  our  land.  They  have  been  publish- 
ed. The  volume  which  contains  them,  has  been  honoured 
with  more  than  one  edition.  A  newspaper  devoted  to  his 
interests  has  almost  continually  published  his  doctrines. 
The  things  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  and  a  part  of 
the  third  had  gone  before  the  world,  been  repealed  by  his 
satellites  and  received  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  while  the 
author  was  a  member  in  **good  and  regular  standing*^  of  a 
large  presbytery  in  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  coun- 
try, yet  no  effectual  process  was  instituted  against  him. 
The  community  were  not  warned  to  beware  of  his  errours, 
which  were  thus  poured  like  a  flood  upon  them.  And  when 
these  errours  were  embodied  and  presented  with  a  few  addi- 
tional ones  to  the  General  Assembly  for  condemnation,  his 
friends  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  their  existence  in  the 
Church.  Yet  these  things  were  not  taught  in  a  corner. 
They  were  not  only  preached  and  published  in  the  city, 
but  during  several  years  previous  to  his  residence  there. 
Mr.  Finney  had  been  celebrated  as  an  itinerant  minister. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  there  is  scarcely  an  import- 
ant congregation  in  which  he  had  not  inculcated  these  doc- 
trines ;  for  in  the  preface  of  his  sermons  he  says, "  in  preach- 
ing as  an  Evangelist  I  found  it  especially  important  to  dis- 
cuss these  and  other  topics,  and  have  almost  every  where 
found  many  misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  on  most  of  these  points.** 
These  doctrines  found  their  way  into  many  congregations 
too  obscure  to  attract  his  personal  attention.  They  were 
conveyed  to  them  through  the  pulpits  by  his  disciples,  and  to 
their  conference  meetings  and  fire-sides  by  these  volumes,  by 
the  weekly  numbers  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  by  the  tracts 
and  other  publications  of  the  same  school  in  theology.* 
They  came  not  as  errours,  but  as  the  truths  which  had  re- 
novated the  American  churches.  Thus  in  many  instances 
they  gained  the  attention,  excited  the  feelings,  shaped  the 
opinions  of  individuals,  produced  discord  in  doctrine,  aliena- 
tion of  affections,  and  irregularities  in  conduct.     In  these 

•  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  the  great  body  of  stated  ministers  in 
the  interior  of  New- York  approve  the  views  of  Mr.  Finney.  In  many 
cases  these  things  have  been  done  in  opposition  to  their  wishes  and  advice. 
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circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  conceded,  that  some 
cannot  perceive  these  doctrines  to  be  errours,  but  of  their  ex- 
istence few  discerning  men  have  the  semblance  of  a  doubt. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  our  design  to  examine  the  practical 
effect  of  these  views  on  the  community,  as  to  trace  iheir 
theological  posterity.  In  the  works  before  us,  we  have  an 
authentic  genealogy  of  a  family  of  errours.  We  are  not 
obliged,  as  in  other  instances,  to  trace  them  through  succes« 
sive  generations  of  men.  They  are  all  found  in  the  same 
mind,  and  Pelagianism,  as  contained  in  the  precedingextracts, 
is  the  venerable  ancestor  of  them  all.  From  his  infancy  it  was 
remarked  that  he  was  an  uncommon  child.  Unlike  other 
children,  he  was  by  nature  neither  "  sinful  nor  holy,"  Unhap- 
pily, however,  very  soon  after  his  birth,  he  *fell  into  a  state 
of  supreme  selfishness^  from  which  even  the  ^*  physical  power 
of  God^^  could  not  extricate  him.  But  he  had  rare  abilitieSf 
and  a  "giant  strength"  of  will,  which  he  could  hardly  refrain 
fromcalTing  **the  strength  of  Omnipotence,**  And  therefore,  he 
always  believed  himself  to  be  one  of  those,  who  could  be  re- 
covered *'  with  the  wisest  amount  of  moral  influence,**  He  had 
elevated  notions  of  human  virtue,  and  would  suffer  no  change 
to  be  made  in  his  condition,  which  was  not  produced  by 
"  his  own  act**  He  was  willing,  indeed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  operate  on  him,  provided  it  were  only  as  an  earthly 
€Ldvocate  acts  on  a  jury.  He  was  willing  that  *  motives 
should  be  gathered  from  all  worlds  and  poured  in  a  focal 
blaze  on  his  mind,*  He  was  anxious  to  receive  good  coun- 
sel from  his  friends,  and  reverently  to  hear  divine  truth ; 
but  the  change  from  "  supreme  selfishness**  he  declared  to  be 
his  own  •*  appropriate  work  ;**  and  he  was  at  length  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  he  had  effected  it  by  "  his  own  act!*  It 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  theological  children  of  such 
a  system  would  have  some  remarkable  characteristics.  In 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  it  had  produced  Perfectionism,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney, 
it  would  generate  the  same  progeny.  In  various  parts  of 
the  land,  the  system  had  been  earnestly  inculcated.  Its  most 
sagacious  disciples  were  beginning  to  declare  themselves  to 
**  beperfectr  to  have  ^*  rolled  the  responsibility  of  their  future 
and  eternal  obedience  on  an  everlasting  arm  ;**  to  receive 
"  immediate  communications  from  God,**  to  be  '^personally 
united  to  him^  and  to  have  "  entered  into  rest.**  These 
heresies  were  early  demonstrated  to  have  had  their  origin 
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in  the  system  itself.  As  Mr.  Finney  had  been  the  Apostle 
of  this  system  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
doctrines,  as  inculcated  in  his  preaching  and  by  the  press, 
had  tended  to  produce  these  impieties.  This  view  of  the 
subject  was  indignantly  repelled  even  by  the  candid  ones 
amongst  his  followers.  The  thought,  that  his  doctrines  had 
produced  such  results,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain. Although  others  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Finney  was 
the  true  parent  of  Perfectionism,  they  had  more  opinion  of 
his  caution,  than  to  suppose  he  could  soon  be  induced  openly  to 
own  and  adopt  it.  But,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  now  comes 
forth,  bringing  with  him  for  induction  into  the  Church,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  perfection  of  the  saints  in  this  life^  of  the  responsi" 
bility  of  Christ  for  his  people,  of  immediate  communications 
to  them  from  God,  and  of  their  entrance  into  rest  even  in  tliis 
world. 

These  last  views  were  not  developed  till  he  had  abandon- 
ed the  Presbyterian  Church.  Even  since  their  publication, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  by  those,  who  have  heard  of  him 
chiefly  as  a  promoter  of  revivals,  and  have  been  unwilling 
to  listen  to  the  notes  of  warning,  so  long  honestly  and  re- 
sponsively  sounded  by  individuals — it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able, that  he  has  inculcated  these  fanatical  doctrines.  Even 
the  Christian  Spectator,*  though  it  fears  *'  he  may  be  liable 
to  misconstruction  and  injure  the  consciences  of  many  weak 
and  pious  persons,"  declares,  "  we  do  not  believe  he  means 

any  thing  more  than  we  should  fully  admit the  possibility 

and  duty  of  obedience  to  God  in  all  things  commanded." 
But  this  view  of  his  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  either 
by  individual  sentences,  or  the  evident  design  of  his  Leo- 
turesfon  these  subjects.  His  errours  are  written  so  legibly, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Mr.  Finney  now  stands  before 
the  community  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  re- 
jecting the  doctrine,  that  human  nature  is  depraved;  and  of 
believing,  that  in  regeneration  and  sanctification  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  confiued  chiefly  to  the  uuderstanding.  That  the 
relation  of  these  Pelagian  views  to  the  most  fanatical  errours 
may  no  longer  be  misunderstood,  it  is  desirable  to  know  pre* 
cisely  the  theological  results,  which  they  have  produced  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney.  These  we  shall  now  state,  and 
endeavour  to  confirm,  by  such  quotations  as  shall  render 
them  unquestionable. 

*Junel837,  p.  349. 
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Of  tliese  results,  we  specify  ^rji,  the  doctrine  that  maut 
SAINTS  ARE  PERPECT  IN  THIS  LIFE.  This  he  belJeves  and  in- 
culcates. To  exhibit  his  view  of  Christian  perfection,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  his  principal  sermon  on  this  subject.* 
His  text  is,  Matt.  5:  48.  •*  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  He  professes  to  show,  I. 
"  What  Christian  perfection  is  not.**  II.  "  What  Christian  per- 
fection is."  He  declares  it  to  be  •*  perfect  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  law  of  God,"  he  says,  "requires  perfect, 
disinterested,  impartial  benevolence,  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbour.  It  requires,  that  we  should  be  actuated  by  the 
same  feeling,  and  act  on  the  same  principles  that  God  acts 
upon."  Though  in  comparison  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  this  ex« 
position  may  be  r^arded  as  rather  imperfect ;  yet  if  in 
these  volumes  there  were  no  counteracting  declarations,  wo 
should  not  suspect  their  author  of  Antinomianism.  But  Vor- 
mally  to  reject  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  far  from 
being  a  uniform  trait  in  Antinomians.  While  some  of  them 
openly  reject  it,  others  supersede  its  use  by  adopting  impulses 
as  their  rule  of  life,  and  others  by  "  rolling  the  responsibility 
of  obedience  on  their  Maker."  If  the  theology  of  Mr.  Finney 
shall  be  found  to  contain  either  of  these  elements,  it  must, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  recognition  of  the  law,  be  pro- 
nounced Antinomian. 

Having  shown  his  view  of  Christian  perfection,  he  de- 
clares it  to  be,  III.  a  duty.  This  is  argued,  1.  "  From  the 
fact,  that  God  requires  it."  2.  "  Because  God  has  no  riffht  to 
require  any  thing  less."  3.  "  Should  any  one  contend,  that 
the  Gospel  requires  less  holiness  than  the  law,  I  would  ask 
him  to  say  just  how  much  less  it  requires."  "  IV.  Chris- 
tian perfection  is  attainable,  or  practicable  in  this  life."  This 
also  is  argued,  "1.  From  the  fact,  that  it  is  commanded." 
2.  From  the  fact,  **  that  thsre  is  natural  ability  to  be  perfect" 
•  •  *  "  but  the  great  inquiry  is,  is  it  attainable  ?  I  answer, 
yes.  T  believe  it  is."—"  1.  God  wills  it."  "  2.  All  the  pro- 
mises and  prophesies  of  God,  that  respect  the  sanctificaiion 
of  believers  in  this  world,  are  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
of  their  perfect  sanctificationJ^    "  3.  Perfect  sanctification 

•  Lectures  to  Christians,  Lee.  a  p.  96fi. 
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is  the  great  blessing  promised  throughout  the  Bible."  "4. 
The  perfect  sanctification  of  believers  is  the  very  object  for 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised,**  "  5.  If  it  is  not  a  prac- 
ticable duty  to  be  perfectly  holy  in  this  world,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  the  devil  has  so  completely  accomplished  his  de- 
sign in  corrupting  mankind,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  at  a  fault,  and 
has  no  way  to  sanctify  his  people  but  to  take  them  out  of  the 
world*'  **  6.  If  perfect  sanctification  is  not  attainable  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  either  from  a  want  of  motives  in  the  Gos- 
pel, or  a  want  of  sufficient  power  in  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Were  it  allowable  in  so  grave  a  subject  to  give  advice 
respecting  the  perfection  of  a  discourse,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  refer  the  author  for  his  improvement  to  some  good 
treatise  on  homiletics.  In  testimony  however,  of  his  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  evidence  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fection in  this  life,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  of  the  eleven  par- 
ticulars of  proof  under  the  last  two  heads,  three  are  precisely 
the  same,  "  God  requires  it."  "  It  is  commanded."  "  God 
wills  it."  In  the  proceeding  extracts,  perfect  sanctification 
is  only  another  name  for  perfection.  In  these  two  branches 
of  the  discourse  very  little  Scripture  is  cited  except  under 
the  declaration,  that  "  perfect  sanctification  is  the  great  bless- 
ing promised  throughout  the  Bible."  In  his  citations  he 
seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween justification  and  sanctification,  that  the  former  is  im- 
mediately completed,  and  that  it  is  an  act  of  God,  by  which, 
on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  and  death  of  Christ,  he 
pardons  all  our  sins,  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight, 
and  releases  us  from  sufiering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  so  that, 
"  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them,  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
But  the  latter,  instead  of  being  an  act,  is  a  work  of  God,  be- 
gun indeed  at  the  same  time  with  our  justification,  and  com- 
pleted only  when  the  soul  is  made  perfect  in  glory.  In  its 
very  nature  it  is  progressive;  and  hence  Christians,  what- 
ever be  their  present  degree  of  sanctification,  are  command- 
ed to  "  grow  in  grace,"  and  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue,  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  The 
Scripture  uniformly  rejects  as  untrue  the  statement,  that  any 
are  perfect  in  this  life,  and  shows  that  all  pretenders  to  it  are 
loathsome  in  the  sight  of  (rod.  The  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion is  sustained  by  its  appropriate  representations .  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  any  indiviaual  were  to  set  forth,  that  it  is  a 
progressive  work,  he  would  be  likely  to  confound  the  pas- 
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sages  which  relate  to  justification  with  those  that  pertain  to 
sanctification,  and  to  sustain  his  position  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
Thus  on  the  other  hand,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  perfect 
sanctification  in  this  life,  a  similar  resort  is  had  to  the  passages 
which  pertain  to  justification.  Hence  a  great  portion  of  those 
on  which  Mr.  Finney,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wesley ,Irelies  to 
sustain  perfect  sanctification,  belons;  solely  to  justification,  or 
redemption.  To  the  unlearned  and  superficial  they  may  ap- 
pear completely  to  establish  his  doctrine,  but  by  those  ac- 
customed  to  theological  investigations,  they  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  to  be  irrelevant  to  his  purpose  and  a  perversion  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Finney  proceeds  next  to  the  removal  of  objections. 
These  are, "  1st.  The  power  of  habit  is  so  great,  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  in  this  life.* 
"  2d.  Many  physical  difficulties  have  been  created  by  a  life  of 
sin,  which  cannot  be  overcome  or  removed.**  "  3d.  The  Bible 
is  against  this  doctrine,  where  it  says  *'  there  is  not  a  just  man 
on  the  earth,  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not.' "  ^  Answer.  Sup- 
pose the  Bible  does  say,  *  there  is  not  one  on  earth,'  it  does  not 
say  there  cannot  be  one.  Or  it  may  have  been  true  at 
that  time,  or  under  (that)  dispensation,  that  there  was  not 
one  man  in  the  world  who  was  perfectly  sanctified  ;  and  yet 
it  may  not  follow,  that  at  this  time,  or  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  there  is  no  one  who  lives  without  sin.  •  For 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did,'  Heb.  7:  9,  i.  e.,  the  gospel  did."  "  4th.  The  apos- 
tles admit  that  they  were  not  perfect."  Answer.  I  know 
the  apostle  Paul  says,  in  one  place, '  not  as  though  I  had  al- 
ready attained,  either  were  already  perfect.'  But  it  is  not 
said  he  continued  so  till  his  death,  or  that  he  never  did  attain 
to  perfect  sanctification,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
in  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  looks  as  if  he  expected  to  be- 
come so.  '  But  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  ihat 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.'  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  true,  that  in  this  passage  he  is 
speakinjz  of  perfect  sanctification,  but  rather  or  perfect 
knowledge.  And  the  apostle  John  speaks  of  himself  as  if 
he  loved  God  perfectly.  But  whatever  may  be  the  truth,  as 
to  the  actual  character  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not  follow, 
because  they  were  not  perfect,  that  no  others  can  be."  •  *  • 
•*  5th.  But  is  it  not  presumption  for  us  to  think  we  can  be 
better  than  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians?     Answer. 
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What  is  the  presumption  in  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
we  have  far  greater  advantages  for  religious  exp)erience, 
than  the  primitive  churches  ?"  Of  these  he  mentions  "  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,"  "  the  complete  Scriptures,** 
•*  the  state  of  the  world,"  *'  the  near  approach  of  the  milleni- 
um."  *'  6th.  But  so  many  profess  to  be  perfect  who  are  not 
so,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  any  are  perfect  in  this  life. 
Answer.  **  How  many  profess  to  be  rich,  who  are  not  V 
*•  7th.  So  many  who  profess  perfection  have  run  into  errour 
and  fanaticism,  that  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  it."  •  *  *  *  «  8th. 
But  do  you  really  think  that  any  body  ever  has  been  per* 
fectly  holy  in  this  world  ?"  Answer.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe  there  have  been  many.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  free  from  sin,  before  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  world.  And  in  different  ages  of  the  Church 
there  have  been  numbers  of  Christians,  who  were  intelligent 
and  upright,  and  had  nothing  that  could  be  said  against 
them,  and  have  testified  that  they  tliemselves  lived  free  from 
sin." 

In  this  section  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Finney  informs  uS; 
of  what  we  had  all  along  suspected,  that  he  had  recently 
read  Mr.  Wesley's  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection ; 
that  he  '*  finds  some  expressions  in  it  to  which  he  objects," 
but  '*  believes  it  to  be  rather  the  expressions  than  the 
sentiments."  With  this  abatement,  he  pronounces  it  an 
"  admirable  book,"  and  wishes  every  member  of  his  church 
to  read  it.  We  have  made  these  extended  quotations,  partly 
because  so  many  do  not  believe  Mr.  Finney  to  have  incul- 
cated the  actual  perfection  of  any  in  this  life,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  desirable  fully  to  exhibit  the  first  theological  off- 
spring of  the  system  which  he  preached  while  an  Evangel- 
ist. This  is  Perfectionism.  Its  features  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  every  attentive  reader ;  but  those  who  have  been 
acquainted  with' its  practical  operations,  will  recognise  in 
these  extracts,  the  early  conversations  of  those,  who  have 
eventually  rejected  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  and  the  ordinances 
of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  which 
some  shall  be  perfect,  is  here  distinctly  intimated.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  counteract  the  declarations  of  the  apostles 
respecting  their  own  imperfections,  and  to  hold  them  forth  as 
perfect.  Under  the  consciousness  of  failure  in  this  project, 
it  is  demanded,  where  is  the  presumption  of  supposing,  that 
we  can  we  be  better  than  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
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tians  ?  And  finally,  the  author  declares  his  unqualified  be* 
lieC  that  many  are  perfectly  holy  in  this  world.  His  course 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
others  in  former  times,  who  have  denied  that  human  nature 
is  depraved,  and  rejected  its  correlative  doctrines.  In  ad- 
dition  to  those  mentioned  in  preceding  articles,  it  is  proper 
here  to  say  that,  according  to  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Errours  of  the  Anabaptists,  "set  down  by  Pontanus  and 
Bullinger,"  "  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin^  and 
those  doctrines  that  depend  upon  it  /'  "  also  that  children^ 
whereas  they  do  neither  good  nor  evil,  are  under  grace  and 
without  sinJ*  And  according  to  the  ninth  article,  "  they 
separated  themselves  from  all  other  churches^  accounting  them» 
selves  only  pure  ana  holy^  without  sin.^* 

Here  we  are  anxious  to  know,  whether  the  original  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  which  brought  Mr.  Finney  to  believe  and 
inculcate,  that  perfect  holiness  is  attained  by  many  in  this 
life,  is  capable  of  working  any  further  changes  in  his  views. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Wesley  stopped  on  the  ground 
where  Mr.  Finney  stood  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  on  per- 
fection. He  inculcated,  indeed,  some  remarkable  notions  of 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  contented  himself  with 
believing  that  Christian  perfection  is  compatible  with 
errours  in  opinion  and  practice.f  With  the  exception  of 
these  abatements  in  the  demands  of  the  moral  law,  he 
pressed  on  men  their  obligation  to  obey  it,  and  to  Work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  If  it  be  askedy  why 
his  system  carried  him  no  further  ?  We  reply,  that  in  his 
own  mind  it  was  a  compound  system,  a  species  of  ^emi* 
Pelagianism.  When  it  had  brought  him  to  this  point,  it  had 
spent  its  force.  By  variations  in  its  proportions,  it  early 
wrought  things  more  remarkable  in  some  of  his  disciples^ 
than  it  had  done  in  himself  But  after  compellinc^  him  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  does  Mr.  Finney^  system 
leave  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  views  of  obligation, 
which  he  had  previously  held  ?  Is  he  still  found  pressing 
on  men  the  duty  of  immediate*  obedience  7  Does  he  now 
vehemently  urge  them  to  work  out  their  salvation  ?  Ah  1 
no.  Now  he  complains  and  says, '^  it  is  all  u^orA,  work, 
WORK." J     Instead  of  urging  men  by  the  consideration  of 

•  Hercsiography,  by  E.  Plagitt,  London,  1646,  p.  li,  14. 
t  Plain  Acconnt  of  Christian  Perfection,  pp.  1^  15. 
t  Leeturas  to  ChritHans,  p.  969. 
V(*L.  V.  8 
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their  responsibility,  as  he  used  to  do,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  dependence  on  God  ; — ^instead  of  saying,  *'  your  salvation 
or  damnation  is  as  much  suspended  on  your  choice,  as  if 
God  neither  knew  nor  designed  any  thing  about  it ;"  he  now 
transfers  the  work  to  God  :  and  instead  of  the  obligation  of 
the  saints  to  obey  Christ,  he  teaches  the  responsibility  of 
Christ  for  their  conduct.  His  mode  of  stating  this  doctrine 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts : 

''  It  is  just  so  with  regard  to  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion. I  cannot  dwell  on  them  so  particularly  as  I  wished. 
Until  an  individual  receives  Christ,  he  does  not  cease  from  his 
own  works.  The  moment  he  does  that,  by  this  very  act,  he 
throws  the  responsibility  on  Christ.  The  moment  the  mind 
does  fairly  yield  itself  up  to  Christ,  the  responsibility  comes 
upon  him :  just  as  the  person  who  undertakes  to  lead  a  blind 
man  is  responsible  for  his  safe  conduct.  The  believer,  by  the 
act  of  faith,  pledges  Christ  for  his  obedience  and  sanctification. 
By  giving  himself  up  to  Christ,  all  the  veracity  of  the  Godhead 
is  put  at  stake,  that  he  shall  be  led  aright,  or  made  holy.''* 
*  *  *  "  And  if  the  wife  does  not  obey  her  husband,  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  bring  him  into  great  trouble,  disgrace,  and 
expense.  In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  over  his 
Church  ;  and  if  he  does  not  actually  restrain  his  Church  from 
sin,  he  has  it  to  answer  for,  and  is  brought  into  great  trouble 
and  reproi^ch  by  the  misconduct  of  his  people.  *  *  *  Every 
believer  is  so  a  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  perfectly  united 
to  him,  that  whatever  any  of  them  may  be  guilty  of,  Jesus 
Christ  takes  upon  himself  to  answer  for.  This  is  abundant- 
ly taught  in  the  Bible."f  "  Oh,  if  believers  would  only 
throw  themselves  wholly  on  Christ,  and  make  him  responsi- 
ble by  placing  themselves  entirely  at  his  controul,  they 
would  know  his  power  to  save,  and  would  live  without  sin."^ 

The  strongest  avowal  of  Antinomianism  made  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Perfectionist,  a  paper  recently  published 
in  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  by  those  who  openly  rejected 
the  law  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  also  the  ordinances  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  the  declaration,  that  they  had 
rolled  the  responsibility  of  their  future  and  eternal  obedience 
on  an  everlasting  arm.  This  idea  of  rolling  the  responsi- 
bility on  Christ,  and  of  making  him  answerable  for  the  con- 

•  Lectares  to Ghristiims,  p.  S94.       t  Ibid.  p.  240.       t  Ibid.  p.  S46. 
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duct  of  his  people,  is  a  prominent  trait  of  Antinomianism. 
Bat  it  is  not  common  with  those,  who  hold  its  doctrines,  to 
declare  them  quite  as  plainly  as  Mr.  Finney  has  done.  In 
all  our  reading,  except  in  the  publications  of  modern  Per^ 
fectionists,  we  remember  to  have  found  but  one  correspond- 
ing sentence.  Amongst  the  ^  unsavoury  speeches'*  of  the 
Antinomians  condemned  by  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  in* 
1637,  is  the  only  parallel  which  now  occurs  to  us  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  language.  **  If  Christ  will  let  me  sinne,  let  him  looke  to 
it,  upon  his  honor  be  it.***  Instead  of  striving  to  obey  the  pre- 
cept **  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diliTOUce,''  it  pretends  to  hold 
Christ  responsible  for  human  indolence,  errours,  and  sins. 
Instead  of  following  the  example  of  David,  who  kept  himself 
from  his  iniquity;  or  of  Paul,  who  "kept  under  his  body 
and  brought  it  into  subjection,"  it  abandons  the  way  "of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
In  the  discourses  of  those,  who  are  any  where  tolerated  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,, we  are  amazed  to  iBnd  such 
phrases,  as  "  throw  the  whole  retponsibilUy  upon  Christ  /" 
**  Pledge  Christ  for  the  obedience  and  sanctification^  of  his 
people  I  "  Whatever  sin  any  one  of  them  may  be  guilty. of ^ 
Jesus  Christ  takes  it  upon  him  to  answer  for  /"  ^  If  he 
does  not  actually  restrain  his  Church  from  sm,  he  has  it  to 
answer  for^  and  is  brought  into  great  trouble  and  reproach 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  people  /"  They  are  not  merely 
Antinomian.  They  are  awfully  impious.  And  although 
we  do  not  call  them  "  blasphemous^^  as  the  venerable  puritan 
of  Londonf  has  called  the  corresponding  passage,  yet  they 
come  so  near  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  utter  them  without 
fearful  criminality. 

As  these  views  of  the  responsibility  of  Christ  for  our 
obedience,  evidently  supersede  all  obligation  to  obey  the 
law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  some  other  guide  to  duty, 
if  indeed  there  can  be  any  duty  where  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion. This  is  uniformly  sought  by  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  a  "  rolling  responsibility  ;"  and  Mr.  Finney  is  not 
sufiered  to  be  an  exception.  By  precluding  him  from  incul- 
cating an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and 
thus  preparing  it*  to  recognise  its  own  responsibility  to  obey 
the  written  law  of  God,  his  original  system  confines  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  chiefly  to  the  understanding,  and  compels 

♦  Ueresiography,  p.  114.  t  Rev.  £.  Pagiu. 
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bkn  now  to  teach  the  fanatical  doctrine  of  kmmbdiatb  ssvb- 
LATioMs*  Thus  be  say«,  that  '^knowledge,  to  avail  any 
thing  towards  its  object,  must  be  such  as  will  influence  the 
aiind.  The  will  must  be  controuled.  And  to  do  thisy  the 
mind .  must  have  such  a  view  of  things,  as  to  excite  emotion 
corresponding  to  the  object  in  view."  And  though  man  is 
*^  capwie  of  understanding  the  historical  facts"  and  "  doc- 
trinal propositions"  of  religion  ;  yet,  as  all  our  knowledge  of 
spiritual  tilings  is  '*  by  analogy,"  or  comparison,  ^  it  is  easily 
seen,  that  all  the  ideas  conveyed  to  our  minds  in  this  way, 
must  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  that  we  do  not  after  all, 
get  the  true  idea  in  our  minds."  In  his  view  the  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  deriving  ideas  from  "  words."  The  call, 
which  the  necessities  of  his  system  make  for  the  Spirit,  is  to 
eommunicate  ideas.  Under  this  call,  Mr.  Finney  proceeds 
to  quote  and  apply  to  Christians  indiscriminately,  those  pas* 
sages  which  relate  solely  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles. 
In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  ideas  in  any 
other  manner,  he  says,  "  it  is  manifest  that  none  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  supply  this  defect  from  a  single  considera- 
tion, that  all  teaching  by  words,  whether  by  Jesus  Christ  or 
by  apostles,  or  by  any  inspired,  or  uninspired  teacher,  com* 
iog  mei^ely  through  the  senses,  can  never  put  the  mind  in 
possession  of  the  idea  of  spiritual  things.  The  kind  of 
teaching  which  we  need,  is  this.  We  want  some  one  to 
teach  us  the  things  of  religion,  who  is  not  obliged  to  depend 
on  words,  or  to  reach  our  minds  through  the  medium  oS  the 
senses.  We  want  some  way  in  which  the  ideas  themselves 
can  be  brought  to  our  minds,  and  not  merely  the  signs  of 
the  ideas.  We  need  a  teacher,  who  can  directly  approach 
the  mind  itself,  and  not  through  the  senses,  and  who  can 
exhibit  the  ideas  of  religion  without  being  obliged^  to  use 
words.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  does  this,  is  what  we  can  never 
know  in  this  world.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  he  can 
Heach  the  mind  without  the  use  of  words,  and  can  put  our 
minds  in  possession  of  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  the 
types,  or  figures,  of  the  human  teacher  are^  only  the  signs  or 
imperfect  representatives."*  Here  Mr.  Finney  distinctly 
avows  the  doctrine,  that  Christians  are  taught  the  ideas  of 
mligion  without  the  use  of  words  ;  for  he  says,  *^  the  manner 

*  Lectures  to  Chri^tiMs,  p.  903. 
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in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  docs  this,  ia  what  wo  can  Dover 
know  in  this  world/'  And  indeed  in  this  very  discourse  ho 
censures  theological  students  for  labouring  *' to  get  the  views 
of  all  the  great  teachers,  the  tomes  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc* 
lorsy  and  every  body's  opinion  as  to  what  the  Bible  means, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  What  a  field  for  fanat- 
icism !  ^  The  opinioH  of  the  Holy  Ghost^*  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  !  Filling  the  mind  with  ideas  in 
a  manner  inexpHcabky  and  altogether  independent  of  words  I 
This  last  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  inspirations  of 
Satan.  According  to  Doctor  Whitby,  the  devil  "  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures  as  the  great  tempter  to  sin,  which 
he  can  only  be  immediately  by  raising  ideas  in  our  brains."t 
We  know,  that  Grod  guides  men  by  written  truth,  and  he 
has  cautioned  them  against  any  other  ideas  of  religious 
duty,  except  those  which  are  taught  in  his  word.  But 
Satan  guides  them  by  unwritten  suggestions*  He  dares  not 
responsibly  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  own  revelations,  and 
consequently  he  fills  the  minds  of  men  with  such  ideas,  at 
the  exigencies  of  each  case  seem  to  require.  He  who  relies 
on  these  suggestions  as  the  guide  of  his  life,  will  be  led  by 
them  directly  to  the  gates  of  death. 

Having  brought  Mr.  Finney  to  believe  and  inculcate, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  to  the  saints  ideas  of 
religion  without  the  use  of  words,  his  system,  next,  compels 
him  to  believe,  that  Christians  bntbr  into  rbst  even  in 
THIS  LEPB.  This  is  a  distinguishing  doctrine  of  modern 
Perfectionists.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Finney  seems  to 
march  up  to  this,  as  well  as  to  some  others  of  their  errours^ 
with  a  hesitating  step.  Whilst  climbing  up  to  this  earthly 
heaven,  he  was  evidently  preparing  a  ladder  on  which  to 
descend,  if  the  atmosphere  should  not  happed  to  be  agree- 
able. Tboi^h  in  many  parts  of  his  lecture  on  this  subject, 
he  struggled  hard  to  avoid  the  perilous  steps,  by  which  his 
predecessors  in  this  doctrine  had  ascended,  and  though  he 
actually  succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  some  extent,  yet 
be  at  last  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  in  explicit 
contradiction  of  the  Scriptures,  proclaimed :  This  is  your 
rest.  **Ii  is  in  this  lifeJ'X  To  sustain  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion, he  cites  the  4tfa  of  Hebrews,  and  perverts  the  whole 

*  Leciares  to  Christians,  p.  310.       t  Whitby's  Discoarset,  p.  166, 
t  Lectures  to  ChriitiaDS,  p.  381. 
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arrament  of  the  Apostle.  He  even  quotes  the  passage^ 
'*  there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God." 
And  demands,  **  what  then  was  the  true  rest  V*  To  this 
inquiry,  he  answers :  **  It  was  the  rest,  or  repose  of  faith  in 
Christ,  or  the  gospel  state,  a  cessation  from  our  own  works, 
and  believers  enter  into  that  state  by  faith."*  *'  Entering 
into  this  rest  impKes  the  yielding  up  of  our  powers  so  per- 
fectly to  his  controul,  that  henceK>rth  all  our  works  shall  be 
his  works."t  "  When  one  ceases  from  his  own  works,  he  so 
perfectly  gives  up  his  own  interest  and  his  own  will,  and 
places  himself  so  completely  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  whatever  he  does,  is  done  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ."t  This  identification  of  the  works  of  be- 
lievers with  those  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  being  done 
under  the  guidance  and  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit^  is  not 
quite  the  doctrine  of  personal  union  with  the  Almighty ^  but 
approaches  so  near  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 
Yet  this  is  the  regular  result  of  the  system,  which  Mr.  Fin- 
ney originally  adopted  and  inculcated.  At  every  step  of 
his  progress,  he  has  professed  to  be  a  discoverer  of  new 
truths ;  and  the  last  discovery  which  he  has  reported,  is 
that  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  is  in  this 
life. 

Though  the  system  of  doctrine,  whose  operation  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Finney  we  have  now  traced,  requires  its  sub- 
jects continually  to  go  on  to  perfection  ;  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  it  has  not  led  him  yet  to  abandon  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  he 
has  not  practically  adopted  all  the  principles,  which  he  incul- 
cates on  others.  It  is  understood,  that  be  does  not  yet  think 
himself  to  be  perfect.  But  evidence  is  not  wanting,  that  in 
his  own  mind  the  sanctity  of  these  seals  of  the  covenant  is 
on  the  wane.  In  the  system  of  measures  which  he  has  par- 
tially borrowed,  and  admitted  into  companionship  with  his 
doctrines,  there  is  a  seat  which  he  denominates  the  ^'  anx' 
ious  seal!*  At  the  close  of  a  discourse,  he  is  wont  to  say 
to  all,  who  suppose  they  have  determined  to  serve  the  Lord, 
•<  There  is  the  anxious  seaL"  '^  Come  out  and  avow  your 
determination  to  be  on  the  hordes  side."  To  come  to  the 
■eat  is  a  pled^  to  be  the  Lord's.  In  consequence  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  always  to  have  something  new 

*  Lectures  to  Ohrisiians,  p.  331.      t  IblA.  p.  399.      t  Ibid.  p.  330. 
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in  the  Churchy  he  was  led  to  believe  and  to  preach,  that  this 
se€U  holds  th«  same  place  in  these  latter  days,  that  baptism 
held  in  those  of  the  apostles.  *^In  the  days  of  the  apostles/* 
he  says,  "  baptism  answered  this  purpose.  The  gospel  was 
preached  to  the  people,  and  then  all  those  who  were  willing 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Christ,  were  baptized.  It  held  the  pre- 
cise place  that  the  anxious  seat  does  now,  as  a  public  mani- 
festation of  their  determination  to  be  Christians.***  This 
seems  more  like  the  **  Traditions  of  the  Elders,**  than,  any 
thing  which  Mr.  Finney  has  specified  in  his  favourite 
discourse  on  that  subject;  and  it  is  seriously  questionable, 
whether  it  does  not  subject  those  who  inculcate  it,  to  be  told, 
''in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,  for,  laying  aside  the  comnoandments 
of  God,  ye  hold  the  traditions  of  men.** 

It  is  common  with  those,  who  hold  and  teach  the  new 
doctrines,  to  deny  that  they  have  departed  from  Galvanism.. 
In  honour  of  Mr.  Finney  it  ought  to  oe  mentioned,  that  with 
a  few  exceptions  he  has  claimed  no  agreement  with  those, 
from  whom  he  dissents.  Not  so  with  his  apologists.  Many 
of  them  believe  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  peniaps  without 
even  reading  his  books,  indignantly  repel  the  suggestion, that 
he  has  taught  these  doctrines.  But  though  these  great  fea- 
tures of  his  system,  are  clearly  drawn  in  these  volumes,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  his  expressions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  Consistency  is  a  trait  with  which  we  do 
not  know  him  to  have  been  charged,  or  suspected.  Even  in 
preaching  these  doctrines  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  provi- 
ding a  way  of  retreat ;  if  they  should  be  unpopular,  or  his  per- 
sonal influence  insufiicient  to  give  them  currency.  But  he  has 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  so  as  to  conceal  his  gross  depar- 
tures from  sound  doctrine.  He  has  unequivocally  taught, 
the  perfection  of  the  saints  in  this  life,  the  responsibiHty  of 
Christ  for  the  conduct  of  his  people  ;  that  the  spirit  commu- 
nicates ideas  of  religion^  without  the  use  of  words ;  that  the 
deeds  of  believers  are  identical  with  those  of  Christ,  and  that, 
even  in  this  world  the  saints  enter  into  rest  It  will  now  be 
known  what  kind  of  theology  produces  Antinomianism.  It 
is  related  of  Doctor  Crisp,  an  apostle  of  English  Antino- 
mianism, in  the  seventeenth  century,  "  that  in  his  early  days 
he  was  a  favourer  of  Arminianism.'*    '*  He  set  out  in  a  legal 

*  Leetuies  on  Reyivals,  p.  248. 
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way  of  preaching,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  xealous  ;"* 
ana  though  with  the  exception,  thai  the  rigour^of  the  law  is 
abated  by  Christy  he  proressedly  held,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
that  ^  in  respect  of  the  rules  of  righteousness,  as  matter  of 
obedience,  we  are  under  the  law  stillf^t  y^^  ^'^  otlier  doc- 
trines were  deemed  to  be  entirely  subversive  of  its  authority. 
Hence  Mr.  Flavel,  and  other  ^odly  men,  did  not  hesitate  to 
denominate  them  Antinomianism,  to  write  the  most  serious 
warnings  against  them,  and  to  place  their  author  in  the  same 
class  with  Eaton,  Town,  and  Saltmarsh4  And  though  Mr. 
Finney  also  declares  the  moral  law  to  be  the  rule  of  life, 
yet  he  inculcates  doctrines  unfriendly  to  its  completeness 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  and  subversive  of  its  authority.  Instead 
of  saying,  **  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a'lamp  to  our  feet  and 
a  \isht  unto  our  path,''  he  teaches  us  to  look  to  God  for  ideas 
of  duty  without  the  use.  of  words.  Instead  of  preaching, 
**be  ye  doers  of  the  word,"  he  "throws  the  whole  response 
bility  ,  upon  Christ,"  and  declares,  *'  that  if  he  does  not  re- 
strain his  Church  from  sin,  he  has  it  to  answer  for."  What 
else  can  mare  effectually  subvert  the  law  ?  What  else  can 
render  men  more  independent  of  it  ?  This  is  Antinomian- 
ism.  It  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Pelagian,  or  Arminian 
Theology.^  Henceforth  it  may  abandon  the  name  of  <*  Ul- 
Ira-Ctklvinism."  It  is  destined  to  be  known  as  the  half  way 
house  between  Arminianism  and  Infidelity. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church,  Mr«  Finney  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  orthodox  than  in  its  theology.  Whether 
lie  has  any  way  of  arriving  "  without  the  uee  of  words**  at 
ideas  of  what  occurred  in  former  centuries,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  his  discourses.  That  he  has  some  method  un- 
known to  the  less  favoured  sons  of  the  Church  is  inferable 
from  the  fact,  that  he  represents  President  Edwards  as  hav- 
ing written  *'  a  laboured  defence  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
laymen"  to  exhort  in  public  meetings ;||  wnereas,  they  who 
rely  on  his  writings  for  information,  understand  him  to  have 
denied  that  they  have  such  rights  and  duties.  There  is, 
however,  one  other  instance  in  which  his  information  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Before  its  publication,  we  knew  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  had  preached,  that  Mormonism,  or  the 

•  Brook's  Lires  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  IL  p.  473.  t  Crisp's  Works,  Vol. 
n.  p-  631.  t  Rise  and  Growth  of  Antinomianism.  by  Rev.  J.  Flavel.  %  See 
Lscttr  to  Rev.  John  Wesley,  by  Augustas  Topiady.  li  Lectures  on  Re- 
virals,  p.  SW. 
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Perfectionists  will  be  along  in  a  fortnight  after  a  revival.* 
But  we  had  not  then  learned,  that  this  is  an  invariable  con- 
sequence of  a  revival.     But  Mr.  Finney  is  more  explicit 
He  says,  •*  I  find  in  history,  that  a  sect  of  Perfectionists  has 
grown  out  of  every  great  and  general  revival  of  religion 
that  ever  took  place.     And  this  is  one  of  the  devil's  master- 
pieces to  counteract  a  revival.     He  knows,  that  if  the  Church 
were  brought  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  holiness,  it  would 
be  a  speedy  death  blow  to  his  power  on  earth.     And  he 
takes  this  course  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  for  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  piety,  by  frightening  Christians  from 
marching  right  up  to  the  point,  and  aiming  to  live  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God.     And  so  successful  has  he 
been,  that  the  moment  you  begin  to  crowd  the  Church  up 
to  be  holy,  and  give  up  all  their  sins,  somebody  will  cry  out, 
*  Why,  this  leads  to  Perfectionism;'  and  thus  give  it  a  bad 
name,  and  put  it  down.^f     We  should  have  been  obliged  to 
Mr.  Finney  if  he  had  told  us  in  what  history  he  found  this 
statement.     "  A  sect  of  Perfectionists  grown  put  of  every 
great  and  general  revival  T    Has  it  come  to  this,  that  to 
cover  his  own  mistakes,  and  those  of  his  satellites,  he  dares 
to  bring  the  genuine  works  of  the  Spirit  into  contempt  I 
What  sect  of  Perfectionists  "  grew  out"  of  the  revival  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost?     What  Perfectionists  have  grown 
"  out  of*  any  other  genuine  revival,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles   to  this  day  ?     Did  the  Perfectionism  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  "grow  out"  of  a  great  and  general  revival? 
Or  was  it  not  the  legitimate  result  of  the  same  system,  which 
has  produced  these  effects  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Finney  him- 
self?    Did  the  Perfectionism  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
"grow  out"  of  a  revival  of  religion?    Did  the  Crispian 
Perfectionism  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  "  grow 
out**  of  a  revival  of  religion  ?     And  has  not  the  Perfection- 
ism  of  Mr.  Finney  and  his  friends,  some  of  whom  are  still 
in  advance  of  their  leader,  been  proved  to  have  "grown  out' 
of  Pelagian  views  of  the  will,  and  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  rather  than  "out  of  a  great  and  general  revival?" 
In  short,  has  there  been  such  a  revival  under  the  preaching 
and  measures  of  Mr.  Finney  ?     Has  not  he  testified,  that 
the  "  great  body  of  converts"  during  the  "  ten  years^^  are  a  dis- 

^  Sermons,  dec.  by  Rev.  Jed.  Bnrc^rd.  p.  73.    t  Lectures  to  CbristtanSf 
p*  966. 
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grace  to  religion  ?  And  what  other  converts  has  he  known, 
except  those  who  have  come  into  the  Church  under  his  doc- 
trines and  measures  ?* 

But  as  it  is  desirable  to  understand  in  what  circumstances 
gross  errours  and  apostacies  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  say, 

•The  following  extracts  from  a  leiter  "to  a  dislingiiished  reviyal 
minister"  (understood  to  be  Mr.  Finney,)  show  that  A«  is  iioi  aUme  in  his 
views  or  these  converts.  The  letter  was  written  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  B»*»*, 
late  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  formerly  an 
Evangelist  in  the  state  of  New- York.  It  is  dated  New  Haven,  Dec.  25, 
1834,  and  was  soon  af^er  published  by  the  author,  who  had  then  adopted 
Perfectionism.  "  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  my  coming  to  this 
city,  I  had  been,  as  vou  know,  most  of  the  time  engaged  in  promoting  re- 
vivals, in  protracted  meetings,  and  in  other  ways.  My  mind  was  wholly 
occupied,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  condition  of  others.  In  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  I  either  sought  to  recruit  myself  by  mental  relaxation,  or 
else  occupied  myself  in  writing  for  the  Evangelist,  in  defence  of  the  New- 
Divinity  system— Aen«e  my  own  individual  slate  seldom  interested  me,  and 
THIN  BUT  FOR  A  MOMENT.  In  the  Provideucc  of  God,  I  was  led  into  this 
city.  The  Church  over  which  I  was  called  to  exercise  the  care  as  pastor, 
was  small,  *  *  •  *.'*  &c.  After  making  some  statements  concerning  the 
change  in  his  own  views,  he  says  to  his  correspondent,  "  let  us  look  over 
the  fields,  where  you  and  others  and  myself  hsive  laboured  as  revival  minis- 
ters,  and  what  is  now  their  moral  state  1  What  was  their  state  within 
three  months  after  we  left  them  1  I  have  visited  and  revisited  many  of 
these  fields,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  see  the  sad^  frigid,  carnal,  contentious 
state  into  which  the  churcne^  had  fallen — and  fallen  very  soon  after  our 
first  departure  from  among  them,"  •  ♦  ♦  •.  "I  have  inquired  in  returning 
to,  or  in  passing  through  these  fields — ^Where  is  Mr.  A.  1  He  was  among 
the  brightest  converts.  The  answer  has  been,  "  He  is  in  a  very  cold  state — 
seldom  see  him  at  any  of  our  meetings."  How  is  it  with  B.  1  *'  He  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  world — MONEY-MiKrNO  is  his  god."  And  with  C.  D.  &c.  1 
'-  They  are  distant— shun  us— we  can  seldom  see  them— and  no  one  has 
any  confidence  in  their  religion,*'  What  has  become  of  the  Miss  G — s  1 
"  They  are  wholly  given  to  dress,  and  vanity,  and  parlies,  *  *  *  ♦.'*  What 
is  the  state  of  the  Church  generally  ?  **  They  are  in  a  very  cold  and  divided 
8tate«-very  little  confidence  in  each  other — hardness,  jealousies,  backbi- 
ting, &c. — and  if  there  is  any  mischief  going  on  in  town,  vou  may  trace  it 
back  to  some  professor  of  religion,  as  its  origin.*'  ♦  *  •  ♦  "  Oh !  Mr.  B —  we 
are  in  a  dreadral  state— we  don't  know  what  wi  11  become  of  us — ^rhe  world  has 
less  confidence  in  us,  than  they  have  ever  had— they  seem  to  doubt  all  re- 
ligion, or  else  congratulate  themselves  on  being  without  anv — and  God  is 
grieved  far  away  from  us."  •  •  •  ♦.  Mr.  B.  thus  concludes  nis  letter.  "  I 
ave  spoken  the  truth  in  love,  and  may  the  Lord  grant  that  you  and  I,  who 
have  been  thus  far  dear  friends  to  each  other,  and  for  several  years  past, 
afiectionate  co-workers,  may  yet  again  see  eye  to  eye,  and  know  inaeed. 
that  we  are  made  "perfect  in  one**  in  our  living  Head.  The  testimony  or 
the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  coincides  with  that  of  his  ftriend  Mr.  Finney.  In  1836, 
the  latter  said  respecting  the  converts  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  "  the  great 
body  of  them  are  a  disgrace  to  religion.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  Lave 
a  thousand  members  aoded  to  the  Church,  to  be  just  such  as  are  now  in  it  V* 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  prominent  Evangelists.  They  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  results  of  their  own  labours ;  and  without 
Strong  reasons  coold  not  be  induced  to  despise  the  work  of  their  own 
hands. 
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that  when  the  Lord  is  doin^  a  great  work  in  the  earth,  it 
often  occurs,  that  others  profess  to  be  competent  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Thus,  when  the  Lord  by  Moses  was  working 
miracles  before  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  ''  the  magicians  did  in 
like  manner  with  their  enchantments.'^  When  Luther  was 
preaching  the  written  Gospel  in  Saxony  and  **  God  blessed 
his  labour,^  Nicholas  Storck  arose,  and  said  that  he  had 
unwritten  communications  from  Grod.  Professing  to  receive 
**  ideas  without  the  use  of  words,''  and  to  be  commissioned 
to  purge  the  Church,  he  rushed  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  and  arguments  of  Luther,  sought  out  and  set  in 
order  the  system  of  the  Anabaptists ;  which  in  its  progress 
inlisted  Thomas  Muncer,  John  of  Leyden,  Melchior  Hofi- 
man  and  others,  several  of  whom  professed  to  be  perfect, 
and  yet  their  course  was  marked  by  polygamy,  murder,  and 
insurrection. 

And  when  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  churches  in  America  had  peace,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts was  increasing ;  then  arose  one  David  Ferris  in  New 
Milford,  Conn.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1729,  and  left 
it  in  1732.  About  three  years  previous  to  his  going  to  col- 
lege, there  ^  appeared  to  be  a  flaming  zeal  for  religion"  in 
his  native  town.  In  consequence  of  the  *'  dying  counsel  of 
a  loose  young  man,"  the  children  and  youth  from  five  to  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  were  greatly  excited,  and  began  to 
hold  private  meetings.  There  was  such  an  appearance  of 
reUgton^  that  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman, 
strongly  hoped,  that  true  Christianity  was  revived.  Their 
'^  Zealand  warmth"  were  abundant.  Their  meetings  were 
numerous,  and  frequently  attended  by  the  pastor  and  other 
persons  of  age  and  experience,  who  rejoicea  in  the  ^  appear^ 
once  of  religion**  amongst  them.  Several  were  received 
into  the  church.  But  the  nature  of  this  work  soon  began  to 
be  apparent.  "  Spiritual  pride"  manifested  itself  in  "  discern- 
ing and  judging  tne  state  of  others  "and  in  prohibiting  those 
whom  they  deemed  "  unconverted,  to  meet  with  them ;"  till 
the  grave  and  serious  abandoned  the  meetings  of  these 
youth,  and  restrained  their  children.  The  "  Anabaptists" 
and  others  of  Rhode  Island  strengthened  them  by  letters, 
visits,  and  books ;  till  at  length  the  Bible  fell  into  compara* 
tive  disrepute,  the  fanatical  leading  of  the  Spirit  was  re- 
ceived, and  sinless  perfection  professed*  A  separatioa  from 
the  church  ensued.    Of  the  ^'separates"  a  part  confessed 
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their  errours,  and  returned  to  the  church.  A  part  adopted 
Episcopacy ;  and  five  or  six  eventually  became  Quakers. 
Before  this  division,  and  while  this  company  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fanaticism  ;  Ferris,  whose  family,  including 
himself,  had  been  deeply  tinged  with  these  things,  went  to 
college.*  There  he  professed  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  free  from  sin.  Such 
was  his  appearance  of  devotion,  as  to  draw  almost  into 
an  adoption  of  his  views  some,  who  eventually  became  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  in  the  Church.  And  though  he  de- 
Girted  from  college  without  a  degree,  he  left  the  outlines  of 
s  fanaticism  distinctly  engraven  on  Timothy  Allen  and 
James  Davenport  The  former  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  West  Haven,  where,  under  the  notion  of  re- 
ceiving ideas  from  God  without  the  use  of  words,  he  ^pub- 
lickly  saidy  that  the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments^  is  but  as  an  old  almanac  ;  for  which,  and 
various  other  crimes,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Consociation.^ 
Rut  the  career  of  Davenport  was  not  soon  arrested.  By 
him  the  views  derived  from  Ferris  were  driven  like  a  torna- 
do through  the  churches,  denouncing  ministers,  resisting  gen- 
uine revivals,  inculcating  the  reception  of  "  ideas  without  the 
use  of  words,"  inflating  his  disciples  with  the  notion,  that 
they  were  holier  than  others,  and  thus  inducing  them  to  aban- 
don the  churches  and  to  be  separate,  till  he  brought  the 
•work  of  the  Spirit  into  such  reproach,  that  nearly  a  whole 
generation  passed  away  before  the  churches  generally  could 
be  brought  candidly  to  hear  the  name  of  a  revival. 

About  the  year  1792,  revivals  began  again  to  be  exten- 
sive and  powerful.  Within  a  few  years  of  this  time  sixty 
congregations  in  one  small  section  of  the  country  were  vis- 
ited with  a  rain  of  righteonsness.f  During  thirty-five  years 
these  manifestations  of  divine  power  continued  to  become 
more  frequent  and  extensive.  So  uniformly  blessed  were 
their  efforts,  as  to  awaken  earnest  desires  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  and  call  forth  their  fervent  prayers.  Almost  a 
whole  nation  had  begun  to  respect  them,  and  to  regard  them 
as  immensely  valuable.  During  a  few  of  the  last  years  in 
this  period,  the  Rev.  John  Truair,  a  man  without  public  ed- 

*  See  Printed  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,  New  Milford,  Nov. 
16th,  1743. 

t  Dr.  Griffin's  8ermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel  in  William's 
College, 
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ucation,  partially  borrowed  from  another  denomination  a 
system  of  measures,  and  began  to  inculcate  the  new  views 
of  faith  in  respect  to  prayer,  as  specially  important  to  the 
production  of  revivals.    Owing  to  the  estimation  in  which 
revivals  were  held,  and  the  anxiety  to  promote  them,  these 
views  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity.     The  doctrine  was 
then  inculcated  by  some,  who  would  now  blush  to  own  it,  that 
a  church  might  have  a  revival  whenever  itichose.*     Instead 
of  regarding  it  solely  as  a  sovereign  work  of  the  Almighty, 
it  was  represented  as  suspended  remotely,  not  on  the  '*  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,''  but  on  the  faith  of  his  people.    Chris- 
tians were  taught,  that  *•  they  must  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner,  believing  that  he  would  be  converted,  and  it 
would  be  done.     At  the  close  of  public  meetings,  they  were 
told,  "  go  home,  and  retire  to  your  closets,  and  take  one  of 
these  sinners  on  your  heart,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  con- 
verted, believing  that  he  will  be  converted,  and  he  will  be 
converted ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  it,  you  are  answerable  for 
that  soul."    It  was  inculcated,  that  when  we  do  those  things 
that  are  pleasing  to  God,  we  shall  receive  whatsoever  we 
ask  of  him.     Thus  the  Almighty  was  represented  as  bound 
by  promise  to  do  whatever  the  erring  children  of  men  shall 
dictate.     When  it  was  urged  that  "  we  are  not  omniscient, 
and  are  liable  to  ask  for  things  which  are  not  for  the  best,"  it 
was  replied,  **  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  omniscient,  and  does 
know  what  is  for  the  best,"  and  that  he  "  indites  eveiy  such 
prayer."    Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  and  universal 
teaching  {in  effect  the  inspiration)  of  all  Christians  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  respect  to  prayer,  was  adopted  and  incul- 
cated.    It  was   also  maintained,  that  "  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  that  in  answer  to  it  the  Lord  will 
raise  him  tip ;  and  that,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  and  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  the  righteous  man  may  avail  as  much  in  us,  as  it  did  in 
Elias."     It  was  professed  before  the  world,  that  if  to  believe 
this  is  to  believe  in  working  miracles,  "  common  Christians 
now  can  perform  miracles^  for  they  can  pray  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer."     It  was  strongly  intimated,  that  the  notable 
gifts  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  10:  2,  are  still  in  the  Church,  and 

^  It  does  noi  saffieiently  appear,  whether  Mr.  Truair  was  the  first  in 
this  centary  who  inculcated  the  preceding  views.  It  is  not  improbahle 
that  the  pajm  may  yet  be  awarded  to  one  in  the  interionr  of  the  conn* 
try,  far  older  and  more  distinguished  in  the  ministry. 
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that  nothing  but  faith  is  requisite  to  their  exercise.*  Over 
the  fields  where  Truair  had  recently  sown  the  seeds,  the 
Rev.  J.  Burchard  soon  passed,  whose  subsequent  labours  in 
the  vicinity  are  said  to  have  brought  forth  the  Rev.  C.  6* 
Finney.  He  came  denying  the  depravity  of  man  hyiMture^ 
attributing  conversion  \ofour  different  agencies^  inculcating 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  carries  on  debates  and  argumentation 
with  the  sinner,  and  communicates  ideas  of  duty  to  his  peo« 
pie  without  the  use  of  words.  These  doctrines,  with  a  cor- 
responding system  of  measures,  were  driven  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  churches.  To  resist  this  operation  was  to  re* 
sist  God.  Conscientious  Christians  gave  place,  till  they 
should  see  what  it  was.  Timorous  ones  were  attached  to 
his  triumphal  car,  while  the  bold  and  the  ignorant  seized  the 
reins  and  the  whip;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  under 
these  various  influences,  were  led  to  believe  themselves  con- 
verted, and  were  immediately  driven  into  the  church. 
These  scenes  were  called  reviv!als  ;  and  thus  the  very  name 
of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  was  brought  into  suspicion. 
Many  of  his  spiritual  pro^ny,  under  the  abilities  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  the  several  influences  which  acted  upon  them, 
soon  manifested  their  fatherhood  I  and  declared  themselves 
to  be  perfect.  His  system  itself,  so  long  a  mystery,  has  in 
these*  volumes  come  forth  before  all,  and  is  seen  to  be  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius,  slightly  modified,  and  practically  carried 
out  into  all  the  elements  of  a  lawless  perfectionism.  Is  this 
Mr.  Finney  T  Is  it  true,  that  he  now  inculcates  perfection- 
ism ?    Is  be  now  engaged  in  using  '*  one  of  the  devil's  maa- 

•  If  any  one  desires  more  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  these  views, 
or  to  trace  their  legitimate  consequences,  he  is  referred  to  a  letter  from 
New  HaTen,  Conn.,  published  in  ine  New- York  Christian  Herald,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1821. — To  an  article,  signed  Alpha,  in  the  Utica  Evangelical 
Recorder,  of  Sept.  1821— containing  remarks  on  the  New  Haven  Letter. — 
A  reply  to  Alpha,  in  the  Utica  Christian  Repository,  Jan.  1822;  inserted 
also  in  the  New- York  Christian  Herald,  of  Jan.  19th,  1822,  signed  L.  F. 
(written  by  Mr.  Truair.)  In  the  Repository  of  Feb.,  Alpha  replied  to  L. 
F.,  and  in  June  L.  F.  wrote  agaiu,  to  which  Alpha  rejoined ;  and  the  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Truair  ended.  The  articles  of  Alpha  are  regarded  by 
sound  divines,  as  a  triumphant  refutation  of  this  errour. 

t  We  look  upon  the  course  of  Mr.  Finney  as  peculiarly  instructive. 
He  of  all  others  has  taught  the  New-Haven  theology  in  its  greatest  purity 
and  has  ventured  to  push  its  principles  to  their  legitimate  results.  Those 
parts  of  New- York  which  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labours,  are  giving, 
and  will  long  continue  to  give  the  most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  system  of  doctrine,  and  its  influence  on  Individaal  character  and 
religious  institutions.— Ed. 
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ter-pieces  to  counteract  a  revival  1^  Is  this  the  man,  \vbo, 
during  twelve  years  has  been  receiving  the  adulations  of  a 
numerous  retinue  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  to  be  for  ever  re- 
corded, that  the  great  body  of  his  converts  are  a  disgrace  to 
religion  T  Is  his  system  to  be  for  ever  denominated  Pela- 
ffianism,  carried  out  into  a  burning  fanaticism  7  And  is  he 
henceforth  to  take  rank  with  Davenport,  or  perhaps  with 
some  other  more  fiery  and  destructive  comet  in  the  Church  T 
Mr.  Finney  has  in  these  volumes  gone  to  the  ultimate 
boundary  of  religious  errour.  The  whole  region  beyond 
him  is  infidelity.  Some  of  those  who  had  arrived  where  he 
DOW  is,  stopped,  wondered,  and  returned.  Others,  believing 
themselves  to  receive  ^^  ideas  from  God  without  the  use  of 
wordsj**  advanced  till  they  rejected  the  written  oracles  of 
truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  Can  this  system  leave 
Mr.  Finney  where  he  now  is  l  Or  will  it  compel  him  to 
take  one  step  more  ?  Or  will  he  yet,  by  grace,  oe  enabled 
to  abandon  it  ?  In  these  inquiries,  some  portions  of  our 
country  have  a  weighty  concern.  Through  the  members 
of  bis  Institute,  these  views  will  soon  be  claiming  a  general 
admission  to  the  pulpits,  and  an  extensive  heanng  by  the 
Church*  Like  the  evils  of  the  fabled  box,  they  are  soon  to 
break  forth,  and  more  widely  to  infest  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord.  If  they  are  not  immediately  checked,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  boldness  to  which  they  mav  attain,  or  the 
mischiefs  which  they  may  do ;  for  Mr.  Flavel  says,**  errours 
in  the  tender  bud,  and  first  spring  of  them,  are  comparatively 
shy  and  modest,  to  what  they  prove  afterwards,  when  they 
have  spread  and  rooted  themselves  into  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes, and  think  it  time  to  set  up  and  justle  for  themselves  in 
the  world.** 
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Art.  hi.    Review  of  Dh.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

By  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Newbarypon,  Mass. 

Few  men  of  any  age,  have  held  a  more  distinguished 
rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  than  Dr.  Johnson.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  period  when,  in  Great  Britain,  the  literary 
republic  seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  monarchy;  and 
Johnson  reigned  with  a  kind  of  absolute  and  undisputed 
sovereignty.  The  almost  unparalleled  ascendancy  which 
he  acquired,  and  for  many  years  retained,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  never  yet.received  a  perfect  explanation.  That 
he  possessed  a  mind  of  great  native  strength,  which  he 
nourished  with  abundant  and  various  reading,  and  invigo- 
rated by  deep  and  discriminating  thought,  is  universally 
admitted.  That  the  superiority  of  such  a  mind  over  the 
great  mass  of  mind,  should  be  extensively  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, is  nowise  surprising.  But  the  claims  of  Johnson  did 
not  stop  here ;  nor  did  his  success.  He  was  an  object  of 
admiration  with  those  who  were  themselves  admired :  and 
many  who  were  capable  of  prescribing  opinions  to  others 
were  content  to  receive  law  from  him.  His  literary  de- 
cisions and  criticisms  commanded  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
homage.  The  tribute  might  be  sometimes  extorted  ;  but  it 
was  still  paid.  If,  in  the  wide-spread  chorus,  a  few  discord- 
ant sounds  were  heard,  they  were  too  feeble  to  make  impres- 
sion, or  were  overpowered  by  the  general  voice. 

This  singular  pre-eminence  of  Johnson  has  been  strong- 
ly, and  not  infelicitously  described  by  a  poet  of  our  own 
country.* 

'*  Jast,  vet  despotic,  deck'd  with  awful  rays, 
0*er  tiie  vast  realm  of  wit,  proud  Johnson  sways. 
His  will  Ihe  law,  his  dictates  absolute : 
Nor  dares  the  haughtiest  slave  his  nod  dispute. 
SterD  monarch  1  tho'  thv  greatness  all  revere, 
Old  time  at  last,  shall  pluck  thee  from  thy  sphere, 
No  throne  can  e'er  be  stable,  built  on  fear," 

The  suggestion  that  the  throne  of  Johnson  was  built  on 
*  Jonathan  M.  Sewall,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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fear,  has  some  fouDdation  in  truth ;  for  he  swayed  an  iron 
sceptre  over  most  within  his  reach ;  and  to  question  his  su- 
premacy, was  generally  to  incur  his  wrath.  Nor  has  the 
prediction  of  our  poet  been  wholly  unfulfilled.  Time,  which 
has  brightened  and  extended  the  fame  of  a  few  distinguished 
writers,  has  performed,  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  a  somewhat 
dissimilar  operation.  While  to  his  writings  has  generally 
been  conceded,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  praise  of  erudi- 
tioDy  power  and  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  expression,  and 
good  moral  tendency,  those  writings  find  comparatively  few 
readers.  His  Dictionary,  indeed,  is  still  highly  and  deserv- 
edly valued ;  and  this  chiefly,  for  the  felicity  and  nice  dis- 
crimination of  its  definitions. 

There  is,  however,  one  work  of  Johnson,  which  few 
general  readers  fail  to  peruse  ;  and  which,  though  according 
to  their  variety  of  tastes  and  prepossessions,  variously  esti- 
mated, all  must  acknowledge  to  ndid  a  distinguished  place 
in  English  literature.  I  refer  to  his  Lives  of  the  most  emu 
nent  English  Poets,  accompanied  with  Critical  Observations 
M  their  toorks.  One  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending this  production  is,  that,  though  written  about  the  age 
of  seventy,  it  exhibits  the  author's  mind  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  its  powers.  This  work  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  few  remarks.  A  complete  analysis  of  its  contents,  or 
an  accurate  estimate  of  its  general  character,  is  no  part  of 
my  design.  Such  an  attempt  would,  in  the  writer,  be  pre- 
sumption, and  could  terminate  only  in  failure.  I  shall  offer 
some  observations  on  the  prominent  excellencies  and  defects 
of  this  distinguished  production.  Adverting  afterwards,  to 
some  of  the  principal  poets  introduced,  I  shall  hazard  some 
remarks  on  the  degree  of  justice  which  has  been  done  them. 

It  is  no  small  praise  of  the  work  to  say,  as  may  be  said 
with  justice,  that  its  moral  aspects  and  tendencies  are  gen- 
erally good.  Respecting  the  piety  of  Johnson,  there  has 
been  some  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  view  of  his  unshaken 
faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  general  regularity  of  his 
life,  some  have  deemed  his  piety  unquestionable.  While 
others,  discerning  considerable  obliquities,  both  in  his  tem- 

GT  and  deportment,  have  at  least  doubted  on  this  point 
e  certainly  had  enough  of  religious  faith  to  make  him  very 
unhappy ;  for  few  have  had  such  terrific  apprehensions  of 
death,  as  he  seems  habitually  to  have  cherished.    There  is 
likewise  considerable  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  last  sick- 
VoL.  V.  10 
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ness,  his  religious  views  were  greatly  improved  ;  and  that 
he  died  in  me  peace  and  hope  of  the  humble,  confiding 
Christian.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  whateyer  irregularities 
marked  his  life,  he  uniformly  treated  religion  with  reverence. 
He  never  trifled  with  its  truths,  nor  with  the  great  and  sa- 
cred principles  of  morality.  It  is  declared,  indeed,  by  Bos- 
well,  that  "  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in 
showing  his  powers,  he  would  often"  (in  conversation) 
*'  maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenu- 
ity ;  so  that  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions 
could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk."  The  practice  was 
utterly  indefensible.  Yet,  as  the  biographer  justly  adds, 
**  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour  permanent  and 
pernicious,  by  deliberately  writing  it ;  and  in  all  his  numer- 
ous works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  truth." 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  afl^ord,  in  many  parts,  a  specimen 
of  truly  philosophical  biography.  Facts  are  not  nakedly 
detailed,  but  exhibited  in  their  principles,  their  bearings, 
their  character,  and  their  issues.  Incidents  give  rise  to  moral 
instruction.  Virtues  and  vices  in  character,  minister  to  the 
reader's  counsel  and  warning.  Beauties  and  defects  in 
writing,  elicit  occasionally,  a  profound  philosophical  remark, 
or  an  instructive  disquisition. 

The  account  introduced  into  the  Life  of  Cowley,  of  the 
metaphysical  poets^  a  class  that  appeared  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  John- 
son's philosophical  accuracy  and  discrimination.  While  he 
does  justice  to  their  learning,  their  wit,  and  their  occasional 
ffleams  of  genius,  he  portrays  with  a  masterly  hand,  their 
false  conceits,  their  waste  of  intellect  and  labour,  their  heart- 
lessness,  and  their  extravagance. 

In  a  work  embracing  critical  observations  on  the  most 
eminent  English  poets,  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  find 
the  grand  and  leading  principles  of  criticism  elicited  and 
illustrated.  Nor  is  his  expectation  disappointed.  The 
author's  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  classics,  and  with  the  best  writers  of  modern  times, 
together  with  his  own  strong  perceptions  and  discriminating 
judgement,  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  critical  information. 

Indeed,  the  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  com- 
municated in  these  volumes  ;  and  especially  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  poets  and  literati,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is 
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of  great  value.  Johnson's  own  literary  and  public  life  was 
unusually  protracted.  His  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time  was  extensive.  His  curiosity  was  active 
and  insatiable ;  his  observation  keen  ;  his  memory  retentive. 
His  researches  into  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  pre- 
ceding times,  were  unwearied  ;  and  his  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information  easy.  Under  these  advantages,  the 
accumulations  of  fifty  year;?  must  have  been  rich  and  vari- 
ous. And  they  are  spread  out  in  no  stinted  measure,  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Especially  does  the  work  contain  a 
variety  of  those  minor  occurrences  in  life,  and  those  nicer 
shades  of  temper,  which,  though  prone  to  escape  common 
observation,  constitute,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chief  instruc- 
tion, and  entertainment  of  the  reader,  but  the  surest  key  to 
the  characters  delineated. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  point  of  style,  the  work  before 
us  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  author's  produc- 
tions. We  have  here  few  of  those  far-fetched  and  sonorous 
words,  and  little  of  that  balancing  of  sentences,  and  rounding 
of  periods,  which  characterize  most  of  his  other  works.  We 
have  the  man  of  sound  common  sense,  who  can  tell  us  every 
day  occurrences  in  a  plain,  yet  accurate  and  elegfant  style. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  style  in  which  Johnson 
usually  wrote,  as  it  raised  up  a  multitude  of  imitators,  has 
done  something  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  language. 
Its  stateliness  and  inflation  are,  at  times,  even  disgusting. 
Many  authors  of  considerable  reputation,  would  doubtless 
have  written  better,  if  they  had  never  perused  a  page  of  his 
writings.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  celebrated 
and  excellent  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  How  desirable  is  it, 
that  as  Johnson  lived  to  see  his  errour,and  in  some  measure 
to  discard  it,  those  who  are  ambitious  to  make  him  their 
model,  should  fasten,  not  on  his  faults,  but  his  reformation.  It 
is,  however,  the  usual  fate  of  imitators  to  copy  rather  the  de- 
fects than  the  excellencies  of  their  models. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  excellencies  of 
the  work  under  consideration,  we  have  before  us  the  less 
pleasant  task  of  noting  some  of  its  principal  defects. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  desideratum  in  a  biographer, 
or  a  critic,  than  the  entire  absence  of  prejudice  and  prepos- 
session. In  other  words,  we  wish  the  mind  of  such  an  one 
to  be  like  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake,  which  gives  a  perfect 
reflection  of  the  over-canopying  heavens,  and  surrounding 
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fceaery.  Here,  the  most  partial  frieDds  of  Johnson  must  ac^ 
knowledge  him  to  have  been  deficient.  Rarely  has  there  ex- 
isted so  great  a  mind,  so  amply  stored  with  prejudices.  Such 
was  his  bigotry  as  a  monarchist,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty 
seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  disgusted  him.  He  was 
once  in  a  company  in  which  a  tragedy  was  read,  containing 
this  line ; 

"Who  rules  our  freemen  should  himself  be  tree" 

The  company  admired  the  sentiment.  But  Johnson  dis- 
sented ;  declaring  that  the  poet  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  written, 

«  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  iht." 

Nor  was  he  less  bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  very 
highest  style  of  Episcopacy.  At  the  close  of  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Watts,  he  pronounces  the  reader  happy  who  should  "  imi- 
tate him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity ;"  as  if  non-conformity 
were  some  grievous  sin  which  even  in  an  eminently  good  man 
ought  not  to  pass  without  at  least  an  indirect  reproof;  and 
against  which  the  reader  must  in  faithfulness  be  warned. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  admits  that  there  is  dan- 
ger in  restraining  it ;  but  seems  to  think  that  there  is  deci- 
dedly greater  danger  in  leaving  it  unshackled*  **  If,"  says 
he,  "  every  murmurer  at  government  may  diffuse  discontent, 
there  can  be  no  peace  ;  and  if  every  sceptic  in  theology  may 
teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  religion."  On  the  whole, 
he  comes  to  the  grave  conclusion,  that  '*  it  seems  not  more 
reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained,  because 
writers  may  be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to 
sleep  with  our  doors  unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we 
can  hang  a  thief." 

These  prejudices  of  Johnson  it  seemed  needful  to  notice, 
not  only  as  they  were  deeply  ingrained  in  his  mind,  but  ob- 
viously influenced  his  views  of  no  small  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  gave  a  tinge  to  his  estimate,  not  only  of  their 
characters,  but  their  writings. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  prejudice  against  blank 
verse ;  a  prejudice  which,  as  it  rarely  forsook  him,  must 
have  been  unfavourable  to  a  correct  judgement  in  regard  to 
a  most  important  portion  of  English  poetry. 

Another  circumstance  must  have  been  still  more  disqual- 
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ifying.  He  had  no  very  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. His  favourite  pleasures  were  found  in  books,  in  com* 
pany,  and  it  must  be  added,  in  the  delights  and  luxuries  of 
IfOndon.  ''  When  a  man/'  said  he, ''  is  tired  of  London,  he 
is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can 
afford."  This  is  not  the  language  of  one  whom  "  Nature's 
works  can  charm;"  of  one  who  drinks  at  that  exhaustless 
fountain  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  her  ever-varying 
scenes  supply.  It  is  here  that  the  genuine  poet  has  ever 
delighted  to  revel.  Nor  may  a  poet  of  this  character  expect 
to  find  full  justice,  but  from  a  critic  of  congenial  character 
and  taste. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Johnson, 
that  religion  is  a  subject  unadapted  to  poetry.  Of  "  devo- 
tional poetry,"  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  that  •*  the 
paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the 
sanctity  of  its  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  dic- 
tion." In  his  Life  of  Waller,  he  labours  the  point  more  at 
large,  and  by  a  somewhat  formidable  array  of  argument 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  finally  arrives,  is  that  neither 
penitence  nor  faith,  nor  supplication,  nor  even  thanksgiving 
can  be  poetical ;  and  that "  all  which  pious  men  can  do, 
is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the  ear."  But  his  rea- 
soning is  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  comprehension,  and  too 
refined  for  use.  Indeed,  there  is  one  objection,  at  least, 
against  the  doctrine,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  Who 
that  has  read  the  Sacred  Volume  does'not  know,  that  while 
its  poetry  has  a  beauty  and  sublimity  utterly  unparalleled, 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  of  its  poetry  is  often  strictly 
devotional  ?  And  who  will  deny  that  the  Christsan  Revela* 
tion  abounds  with  truths  and  disclosures  which,  while  they 
fill  and  enlarge  the  understanding,  summon  the  passions, 
loo,  to  their  intensest  exercise,  and  invite  the  imagination  to 
its  loftiest  flights  ? 

One  of  the  most  exceptionable  points  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  the  spirit  of  severity  which  pervades  both  its  biogra- 
phy, and  its  criticism.  And  as  severity  is  a  contagious 
quality,  there  is  doubtless  some  danger  lest,  in  our  descrip- 
tion and  reprehension,  we  should  do  more  than  justice  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.     It  will,  however,  be  our  effort, 

"  Naught  to  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  maJice." 
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To  a  benevolent  mind,  that  surveys  the  literature  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  most  painful  reflection,  that,  of  the  multitude  of 
writers  who,  in  every  age,  have  recommended  virtue,  few, 
comparatively,  have  been  models  of  the  virtue  they  recom- 
mended. It  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  here  the  poets 
of  almost  every  nation,  and  the  most  eminent  poets,  have 
signally  failed.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poeti- 
cal temperament  itself  is,  in  some  respects,  unfavourable  to 
virtue.  The  strength  and  splendour  of  imagination  which 
are  necessary  to  make  a  good  poet,  have  not  always  made  a 
good  man ;  and  have  sometimes  even  burst  away  from  the 
restraints  of  goodness,  and  the  duties  of  a  virtuous  life.  No 
doubt,  many  a  fine  writer  has  mistaken  the  praise  of  virtue 
for  its  love,  and  its  practice.  The  very  strains  which  have 
warmed  and  purified  other  hearts,  have  left  their  own  still 
cold,  and  still  impure.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of 
English  poets,  we  find  comparatively  few  characters  of 
eminent  goodness,  many  of  doubtful  virtue,  and  not  a  few, 
stained  with  vice.  In  recording  the  lives  of  such  men,  the 
conscientious  biographer  must  frequently  use  the  language 
of  qualified  approbation,  and  frequently  that  of  unqualified 
censure.    Our  complaint  of  Johnson,  then,  is  not  that  he  fre- 

Suently  blames,  but  that  blame  is  apparently  his  favourite 
ement ;  not  that  he  often  reproves,  but  that  his  reproof  so 
often  converts  to  reproach,  not  to  say,  reprobation.  Were 
his  censures  the  eflfusions  of  a  mind  that  could  pity,  while  it 
reproves ;  were  they  even  the  apparent  outbreakings  of  the 
indignation  which  virtue  feels  towards  vice,  they  would 
merit  for  him  nothing  but  honour.  But  so  much  leaning, 
in  doubtful  cases,  to  the  unfavourable  side  ;  so  much  shrewd- 
ness in  detecting  faults;  so  much  readiness  to  display  and 
to  magnify  them ;  so  much  keen  satire  and  cold  blooded 
sarcasm ;  with  a  proportionate  parsimony  in  bestowing 
praise,  even  where  praise  is  plainly  merited— these  are 
blemishes  which  not  only  mar  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a 
great  work,  but  materially  obstruct  its  best  moral  effect 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  biography  of  the 
work,  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  its  criticism.  It  would 
have  been,  delightful  to  find,  in  the  lucubrations  of  a  mind  so 
powerful  and  discriminating,  the  genuine  principle  of  criti- 
cism not  only  announced  and  illustratea,  but  judiciously 
and  candidly  applied.  Thus  the  merits,  absolute  and  com- 
parative, of  the  great  body  of  English  poets,  should  have 
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been  fairly  brought  to  the  test.     The  meretricious  splendour 
of  some  would  have  vanished.     The  unnoticed  merit  of  oth- 
ers would  have  been  placed  in  open  day.     Candid  readers 
would  have  willingly  submitted  their  judgements  to  such  a 
standard  ;  and  if  constrained  to  resign  some  favourite  opin- 
ions»  would  have  been  more  than  compensated  in  finding 
their  views  and  taste  in  other  cases,  sanctioned  by  unques- 
tionable principles.     But  such  a  system  of  judicious,  fair, 
impartial  criticism,  in  reference  to  the  English  poets,  is  yet 
a  desideratum.     Johnson,  with  all  his  acknowledged  talents 
and  learning,  has  not  furnished  it.     The  reader  who  looks  to 
him  for  a  candid,  unbiassed  estimate  of  the  poets  at  large, 
will  be  sadly  disappointed.     The  reader  who  receives  his 
decisions  with  any  portion  of  that  confidence  which  it  is 
natural  to  repose  in  a  high  authority,  will  be  frequently  and 
greatly  misled.     Johnson's  opinions  (or  decrees^  as  they  may 
be  styled,)  are  frequently  capricious  and  partial ;  and  fre- 
quently stamped  with  great  severity  ;  though  it  is  admitted 
there  are  some  striking  and  honourable  exceptions. 

But  let  us  quit  the  field  of  general  remark,  and  come  to 
some  particulars.  We  will  begin  with  the  Life  of  Milton, 
the  greatest  of  English  poets ;  but  chargeable  with  the 
double  guilt  of  dissent  from  the  established  church,  and  of 
republicanism.  Of  course,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Johnson.  Indeed,  he  is  attacked  by 
him  in  terms  of  almost  unmeasured  reproach.  He  is  de- 
clared to  have  adopted  '*  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners." He  is  charged  (though  apparently  on  no  other 
ground  than  suspicion)  with  tne  crime  of  irUerpolating  a 
book  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Council  of  State  to 
censure.  And  this  suspected  crime  is  gravely  exhibited  as 
a  proof  that  **  faction  seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however 
it  might  find  him.'*  Elsewhere,  referring  to  Milton's  having 
been  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell,  Johnson  states  that, 
**  having  now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  he 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy,  but  continuing 
to  exercise  his  office  under  a  manifest  usurpation,  betrayed 
to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had  defended."  Johnson 
adds,  with  great  acrimony  :  '*  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
that  rebellion  should  end  in  slavery ;  that  he  who  had  justi- 
fied the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some  acts  which  to  him 
seemed  unlawful,  should  now  sell  his  services,  and  his  flat- 
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teries  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do 
nothing  lawful/' 

One  quotation  farther  of  this  kind  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient. Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  Milton's  life,  Johnson 
remarks  :  **  No  sooner  is  he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in 
danger,  ^/fe«  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues^  and  with  dark- 
ness ana  with  danger  compassed  round.  This  darkness," 
adds  the  biographer,  "  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed, 
had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger,  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen, 
indeed,  on  evil  days  ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides 
could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues 
for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal 
to  his  other  powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach, 
or  brutality  of  insolence." 

It  is  at  once  a  relief  and  delight,  to  turn  from  these  un- 
just and  indecent  liberties  taken  by  Johnson  with  Milton's 
character,  to  his  treatment  of  his  genius  and  writings.  On 
these  points,  he  is  more  liberal  than  usual,  of  his  praise;  and 
seems  almost  to  redeem  his  former  severity.  Of  Camus,  he 
remarks  that  it  exhibits  the  author's  "  power  of  description, 
and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and 
defence  of  virtue."  He  adds ;  "  A  work  more  truly  poeti- 
cal is  rarely  found ;  allusions,  images,  and  descriptive  epi- 
thets embellish  almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration. 
As  a  series  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have 
received  it." 

His  praise  of  Paradise  Lost  is  equally  worthy  of  the 
critic  and  the  poet.  "  The  thoughts,"  he  says,  •*  are  such  as 
could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest 
'  degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were  supplied 
by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  The  heat  of 
Milton's  mind  might  be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning,  to 
throw  off  into  his  work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with 
its  grosser  parts. 

*^  He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his 
descriptions  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomed  his 
imagination  to  overstrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions 
therefore,  were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality  of  his 
poem  is  sublimity.     He  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant, 
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but  his  element  is  the  great  He  can  occasionally  invest 
himself  with  grace ;  but  his  natural  port  is  ffigantic  loftiness. 
He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required;  but  it  is  hcB  pecu- 
liar power  to  astonish/* 

He  adds ;  "  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others; 
the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid, 
enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  too 
much  could  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy 

without  the  censure  of  extravagance He  sent  his 

faculties  out  upon  discovery  into  worlds  where  only  ima^* 
nation  could  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  ex- 
istence, and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  tosuperiour  beings ; 
to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven." 

And  afterwards  ;  ^  Of  his  moral  sentiments,  it  is  hardly 
praise  to  affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets ;  for 
this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  acquiaintance  with 

the  sacred  writings, Every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 

thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the  train  of 
the  narrative  requires  the  introduction  of  rebellious  spirits ; 
and  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjec- 
tion to  God  in  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence,  and  con- 
firms piety.** 

Having  caught  the  critic  in  a  good-humoured  frame,  we 
will  indulge  ourselves  with  one  more  specimen.  It  relates 
to  Milton's  feelings  and  anticipations  with  respect  to  the 
success  of  his  great  work ;  and  is  conceived  and  expressed 
in  Johnson's  test  manner.  "Fancy  can  hardly  fortear,** 
says  he,  "  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation 
stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  con- 
fident, little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without 
impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality 
of  a  future  veneration." 

The  Lite  of  Dryden  is  written  with  Johnson's  usual 
sagacity,  and  with  something  more  than  his  usual  care  and 
labour.  He  does  justice  to  the  poet's  uncommon  powers, 
and  treats  his  eccentricities  and  faults  with  as  much  lenity 
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as  could  be  desired.  Respecting  his  conversion  to  popery 
soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  Johnson  remarks  ; 
*^  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is  likewise  an 
elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is  wise,  is  also  honest  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  Dryden,  having  employed  his 
mind,  active  as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  nlled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came  unprovided 
to  the  controversy,  and  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the 
right,  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the 
heart  are  not  for  man ;  we  must  leave  him  to  his  judge." 

Of  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Johnson  remarks,  with  too 
much  justice,  that  they  "  exhibit  many  passages  which,  with 
all  the  allowances  that  can  be  made  for  characters  and  oc- 
casions,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and 
such  as  mav  vitiate  l^ht  and  unprincipled  minds," 

Dryden  s  impurities  are  noted  and  reproved  in  a  style 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  English  moralist.  "  Of  the  mind," 
says  he,  "  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deliberately 
pollute  itself  with  ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spread- 
mg  the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse 
the  depravity.  Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius, 
such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated 
but  with  grief  and  indignation." 

Johnson's  general  estimate  of  Dryden's  powers  and  ac- 
quisitions, may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks ; 
^  His  works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  illus- 
tration. There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does 
not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky  simili- 
tudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainted 
both  with  art  and  nature,  and  in  full  possession  of  great 

stores  of  intellectual  wealth Yet  I  rather  believe  that 

the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental 
intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a  keen 
appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  digestion  ;  by  vigil- 
ance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a 
habit  of  reflection  that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost." 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  most  admired  poets  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  much ;  yet  as  the  interest  of  most  of  his  poetry 
was  altogether  local  and  temporary,  his  writings  are  now 
generally  forgotten,  or  neglected.  Nor  would  any  friend  of 
virtue  wish  to  see  them  again  brought  into  notice  and  use. 
Yet  amidst  the  corruption  and  rubbish  of  his  writings, 
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there  is  a  description  of  human  life,  which  has  rarely  been 
exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  other  poet.  It  is  as 
graphic  as  it  is  just : 

'*  When  I  consider  life,  *tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yet,  foord  by  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Trost  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  more ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  oe  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  cats  on  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !   None  woald  lire  past  years  again ; 
Yet  afl  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 
And  Arom  the  dre^  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
I'm  tired  of  wailing  for  this  chymic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  must  be  ranked  among  the 
curiosities  of  English  literature.  That  the  biography  of  a 
man  so  dissipated  and  licentious  ;  a  man  convicted  of  mur- 
der, though  pardoned,  should  occupy  so  ample  a  space — 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  is  occupied  by  the  Life  of 
Thompson — appears  at  6rst  view  surprising.  The  circum- 
stance is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  by 
Johnson  early  in  life,  as  a  separate  work,  and  inserted  in 
the  present  work  as  'originally  written.  Still  the  affair  it 
not  wholly  divested  of  its  mystery.  That  Sava^  was  of 
noble,  though  illegitimate  birth,  is  confessed.  This  fact  has, 
indeed,  been  brought  into  question.  Still,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  during  the  life  of  his  reputed  mother,  there 
were  published  three  different  accounts  of  Savage,  in  all  of 
which  her  impurity,  and  her  cruelty  to  her  son,  were  exposed 
to  the  world,  and  this,  without  contradiction  or  animadver- 
sion, the  question  would  seem  to  be  set  at  rest.  That 
Savase  had  a  portion  of  genius,  is  likewise  admitted.  But 
his  life  was  at  war  with  every  principle  of  regularitv  and 
inrtue.  He  was  the  slave  of  appetite  and  passion.  Johnson 
himself  admits  that  he  was  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his 
friends,  without  either  humility  or  gratitude ;  that  he  expen- 
ded in  taverns,  sums  which  he  received  as  subscriptions  for 
works  which  he  never  prepared  ;  that  he  alternately  praised 
and  lampooned  the  same  characters ;  and  that  when  pro- 
voked, even  by  small  ofiences,  he  would  prosecute  his  re- 
venge with  the. utmost  acrimony,  till  liis  passion  had  sub- 
sided. How  so  severe  a  moralist  as  Johnson  has  been 
viewed,  should  think  time  and  labour  well  bestowed  in  giv- 
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iflg  celebrity,  or  at  least  notoriety,  to  a  character  of  this 
cast,  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  There  is  a  circum- 
stance, indeed,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Johnson  and  Savage  were,  for  a  time,  on  terms  of  mutual 
intimacy.  Boswell  states  that  there  were  occasions  on 
which  they  wandered  together,  whole  nights,  through  the 
streets  of  London.  With  all  his  extravagant  partialities  for 
Johnson,  he  admits,  that  as  Savage  was  a  licentious  man, 
his  companion  did  not  preserve  himself  wholly  pure.  But 
these  are  scenes  over  which  benevolence  would  wish  to 
drop  the  veil  of  oblivion.  If,  in  narrating  the  life  of  his  for- 
mer companion  and  friend,  Johnson  has  partially  merged  in 
concealment  some  of  bis  most  odious  vices ;  if,  in  other 
cases,  he  has  insinuated  apologies  for  faults  too  egregious 
to  be  excused,  let  it  be  remembered  that  such  offences  are, 
on  his  part,  extremely  rare.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  be  has  closed  the  biographv  of  this  most  eccentric  man 
with  the  following  sound  and  salutary  reflection.  *'  This  re- 
lation will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  lan- 
guish under  any  part  of  his  sufi^rings,  shall  be  enabled  to 
fi>rtify  their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afilictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt 
him ;  or  those  who,  in  confidence  of  superiour  capacities  or 
attainments,  disregard  the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be 
reminded  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
t^mptible.'* 

Our  remarks  on  the  Life  of  Swm  shall  be  extremely 
brief.  When,  in  travelling,  we  are  met  with  a  spot  on 
which  **  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens," 
and  which  is  perhaps  overgrown  with  brambles,  we  enter  on 
it  with  reluctance,  and  leave  it  with  all  practicable  rapidity. 
Swift  was  one  of  those  remarkable  characters  which, 
though  they  make  much  show  and  bustle  while  they  live, 
are  but  little  regretted  when  they  die.  If,  as  some  contend, 
he  had  an  iron  intellect,  the  same  material  was  stilll  more 
visible  in  the  composition  of  his  heart.  His  unparalleled 
and  almost  savage  treatment  of  two  estimable  and  lovely 
women,  harrowed  up  their  sensibilities,  and  shortened  their 
days.  Johnson  has  given  his  character  justly  and  briefly  in 
the  following  sentences :  "  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  either 
loved  or  envied.    He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discon- 
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tent,  by  the  mse  of  neglected  pride,  and  the  languishn^ent 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arro- 
gant and  malignant ;  he  scarcely  speaks  of  himself,  but  with 
indignant  lamentation,  or  of  others  but  with  indignant  su* 
periority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when  he 
IS  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass  between  him  and 
Pope,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with  Arbuthnat  and 
Gay,  had  engrossed  all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind ;  that  their  merits  had  filled  the  world,  or  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  more." 

Ot  the  poetical  works  of  Swift,  Johnson  remarks :  *'To 
divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show  how  some 
pieces  are  gross,  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  the 
reader  what  he  knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often, 
not  to  his  judgement,  but  his  humour/' 

I  will  add,  without  fear,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Swift,  or  rather  his 
rhymes,  had,  with  the  other  sweepings  of  his  study,  found 
its  way  to  the  region  of  everlasting  forgetfulness,  the  world 
would  have  been  no  loser,  nor  would  his  own  reputation 
have  been  less  unsullied.  When  men  write  **  not  to  their 
judgement,  but  their  humour,"  the  public  may  well  be 
spared  the  infliction  of  their  eccentricities,  and  their  follies. 

We  now  come  to  the  Life  of  Popb.  On  this  ample 
field,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  Johnson 
would  bestow  much  labour,  and  that  his  powers,  both  of  bi- 
ography and  criticism,  would  be  displayed  to  no  ^common 
advantage.    Nor  is  the  expectation  altogether  disappointed. 

Pope  may  be  said  almost  to  have  commenced  a  new  era 
in  English  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Dryden,  a  great  reform- 
er, had  preceded  him.  But  if  Dryden  began  a  reformation, 
it  was  rope  who,  entering  his  school,  and  uniformly  ack- 
nowledging his  obligations  to  his  master,  made  that  reform- 
ation perfect.  Under  his  hand,  English  verse  assumed  a 
harmonv,  and  a  finish,  and  the  English  language  a  precis- 
ion, a  force  and  beauty,  unknown  before.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied,  that  he  possessed  a  power  of  conception,  and  a  feli- 
city of  expression,  which  are  not  exceeded  in  any  writer  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  and  which  have  no  parallel,  but  in 
the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Johnson  onco 
remarked  in  conversation,  '*a  thousand  years  may  elapse 
before  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  ver- 
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sification  equal  to  that  of  Pope/'    And  Dr.  Watts  has  said 
that  *'  there  is  scarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 

fhrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  English  language,  which 
^ope  has  not  inserted  in  his  version  oi  Homer. 

In  detailing  the  incidents  of  Pone's  life,  Johnson  has 
availed  himself  of  the  ample  materials  which  lay  within  his 
reach.  In  delineating  his  character,  he  has  generally  done 
justice  to  his  virtues,  and  has  never  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
faults. 

Pope's  natural  disposition,  it  should  seem,  was  not  un- 
amiable.  But  the  almost  unbounded  admiration  with  which 
his  works  were  received  by  the  public,  together  with  the 
attention  lavished  on  him  by  the  great  and  noble,  did  not 
improve  his  character.  Of  all  the  causes  which  corrupt  the 
human  mind,  flattery  is  one  of  the  most  powerful.  A  Ions 
series  of  slender  health  seems  to  have  rendered  him  fretfuK 
While  the  occasional  attacks  of  contemporary  authors,  some 
of  whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked,  exasperated  his  spirit, 
and  embittered  his  closing  years.  The  Dunciad^  if  it  was  a 
monument  of  the  power  of  his  genius,  declared  still  more 
unequivocally,  the  strength,  not  to  say,  the  malignity  of  his 
passions. 

One  virtue  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  possessed ;  a 
most  tender  and  endeared  attachment  to  those  who  gave  him 
birth.  His  affection  for  an  aged  mother,  he  has  expressed 
in  lines  of  surpassing  beauty — lines  which  indicate  not  only 
a  mind  familiar  with  the  elegant  and  the  tender,  but  a  heart 
•'tremblingly  alive"  with  sensibility. 

**  Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  acts  extena  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky/' 

Johnson's  remarks  upon  Pope's  letters,  possess  an  origin- 
ality, and  perhaps  a  justice,  which  gives  them  a  claim  to  be 
repeated.  **  Of  his  social  qualities,"  he  saycr,  **  if  an  estimate 
be  made  ffom  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed.  They  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded 
effulgence  of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fondness. 
There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  constancy,  and 
tenderness."    He  adds :  '*  It  has  been  so  long  said,  as  to  be 
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commonly  belieyed,  that  the  true  character  of  men  may  be 
found  in  their  letters ;  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend, 
lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such 
were  the  simple  friendships  of  the  golden  age/and  are  now 
the  friendships  only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of 
hearts  which  they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves, . . .  and  cer- 
tainly, what  we  hide  from  ourselves,  we  do  not  show  to  our 
friends A  friendly  letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  per- 
formance ;  and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character The  writer  commonly  be- 
lieves himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts,  while  they 
are  general,  are  right ;  and  most  hearts  are  pure  while 
temptation  is  away.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  senti- 
ments in  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  dan- 
ger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they  are  felt ;  and 
self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleams  of  virtue  to  be  the  me- 
teors of  fancy.'* 

Johnson's  estimate  of  Pope's  writings  exhibits,  in  some 
parts,  more  than  his  usual  candour ;  in  others,  the  full  measure 
of  his  usual  severity.  Of  his  Essay  on  Criticism^  he  re- 
marks, that  *'if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  the  world  would 
have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics,  and  the  first  poets, 
as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or 
dignify  didactic  composition ;  selection  of  matter,  novelty  of 
arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  illustration, 
and  propriety  of  digression." 

Of  the  Essay  on  Man^  he  declares :  ^  This  essay  afibrds 
an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity 
of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The  reader  feels  his 
mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing  ;  and  when  he  meets  it, 
in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
his  nurse." 

This  judgement  is  doubtless  too  severe.  There  is  pft)of, 
indeed,  that  in  the  production  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  Pope 
was  engaged  in  a  kind  of  literary  copartnership  with  the 
infidel  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Pope^  declares  that  Lord  Ba- 
thurst  repeatedly  assured  him  that  he  had  read  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Boling- 
broke, and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions  which  Pope 
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was  to  versify  and  illustrate.  Still»  it  is  equally  true,  that 
Pope  was  duped  in  the  matter  by  Bolingbroke,  who  concealed 
from  him  his  real  sentiments,  and  led  him,  in  the  dark,  to  in- 
culcate principles  scarcely  consistent  with  Christianity.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  Bishop  Warburton  came 
forth  and  defended  the  Essay  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
fatalism,  and  rejecting  revelation,  Pope  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  thanks ;  assuring  him  that  he  had  meant  just  what  War- 
burton  had  explained,  though  he  had  not  explained  his  mean- 
ing so  well  as  the  bishop  had  done. 

Though,  therefore,  this  celebrated  Essay  has  been  much 
a  favourite  with  infidels,  we  are  not  disposed  to  resign  it  to 
their  hands.  If  many  things  in  it  are  obscure,  there  are  many, 
too,  which  are  luminous  and  instructive.  The  very  Senti- 
ments which  have  been  sometimes  pressed  into  the  cause  of 
infidelity,  need  but  a  little  baptizing^  to  become  sublime,  prac- 
tical Christian  truths.  If,  for  instance,  the  Essay  seems  oc- 
casionally to  inculcate  a  species  of  pantheism^  the  good  man 
who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  and  enjoying  God  in  all 
things^  and  all  things  in  Godj  can  reject  the  poison,  and 
luxuriate  on  the  renduum^  as  so  much  nutricious  and  salu- 
tary  food- 
Pope's  Epitaphs  have  been  admired  by  most  readers, 
as  combining  tenderness  of  thought  with  simplicity  and  ele- 

Knee  of  expression.  Johnson  has  employed  a  goodly  num* 
r  of  pages  in  proof  that  they  are  vapid  compositions ; 
surcharged  with  faults^  and  destitute  of  almost  every  thing 
which  epitaphs  ought  to  contain.  To  a  great  portion  of 
readers,  however,  his  remarks  will  probably  appear  hyper- 
critical and  extravagant;  and  the  epitaphs  thus  severely 
handled,  will  be  read  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  before. 
Thompson  is  a  poet  of  high  rank.  His  Seasons  alone 
are  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  a  great  classical  writer.  In 
power  and  extent  of  thought,  in  beauty  of  language,  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  in  vividness  of  description,  m  variety 
and  richness  of  imagery,,  they  haVe  been  rarely  surpassed 
or  equalled.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  without  extravagance, 
that  while  the  seasons  of  Nature  roll  on,  his  description  of 
them  will  not  cease  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Could  the 
work  be  obliterated,  or  lost,  a  chasm  would  be  made  in 
English  poetry  which  might  never  be  supplied. 

The  admirers  of  Thompson,  and  they  embrace  a  great 
portion  of  readers,  will  probably  not  consider  him  as  having 
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received  full  justice  at  the  bauds  of  the  f  reat  critic.  And 
here,  too,  there  was  probably  an  operation  Qf  his  tory  prin* 
ciples.  Thompson  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  liberty^  and 
wrote  a  long  poem  in  its  praise,  on  which  he  copgratulated 
himself  as  his  noblest  work.  But,  says  the  critic,  rather  un- 
graciously, *'  an  author  and  his  readers  are  not  always  of  a 
mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her.  votiiries  to  read  her 
praises,  and  reward  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con- 
demned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to  gather  dust."  Of  the 
same  poem,  Johnson  remarks  afterward :  **  When  it  first 
appeared,  I  tried  to  read  it,  and  soon  desisted.  I  have 
never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise 
or  censure.**  There  is,  in  this  remark,  an  egotism  and 
arrogance  which  tempt  one  to  exclaim  with  Rums, 

"  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giflie  gie  as, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  ns." 

Elsewhere  the  critic  is  more  candid.  •*  As  a  writer,'' 
he  says,  **  Thompson  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest 
kind.  His  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rh3mies  of  Prior  are 
the  rhyines  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction, 
are  of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imita^ 
tion.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as 
a  man  of  senius  ;  he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with 
the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  the  eye  that 
distinguishes  in  every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever 
there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained  ; 
and  with  a  mind  which  at  once  comprenends  the  vast,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders 
that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thompson  shows  him,  and 
that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thompson  impresses.'' 

He  concludes  his  criticisms  with  a  beautiful  sentiment. 
**  The  highest  praise  which  Thompson  has  received,  ought 
not  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  that  his 
works  contained 

'  No  line  which,  djringi  he  could  wish  to  blot.' " 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  life  of  Watts — a  great 
and  venerable  name — ^a  name  dear  to  virtue,  to  piety,  Uy 
sound  learning,  and  the  lovers  of  sacred  verse.    Johnson 
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f  peaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect ;  and  how  could  he 
do  otherwise  T  But  enchained,  as  usual,  by  his  unaccount- 
able prejudice  against  sacred  verse,  he  coldly  remarks,  that 
Watts's  **  devotional  poetry  is  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfac- 

tory.** *•  It  is  sufficient,"  he  adds,  "  for  Watts  to  have 

done  better  than  others,  what  no  man  has  done  well." 

**  He  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and 
ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased."  Such  faint  and  meagre 
praise  would  be  absolutely  unpardonable,  were  it  not  com* 
pensated  in  other  passages,  by  encomiums  equally  liberal, 
judicious  and  discriminating.  '*  Every  man,"  says  Johnson, 
**  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human  action, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time 
combating  Locke,  and  at  another,  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the 
dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility 
can  teach." 

Again  :  "  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffiis* 
ed  over  his  works ;  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said, 
Theologia  Philosophue  a/2Ct7/a^ur,  philosophy  is  subservient 
to  evangelical  instruction;  it  is  difficult  to  read  apage  with- 
out  learning,  or  at  least,  wishing  to  be  better.  The  atten- 
tion is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat  down 
only  to  reason,  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray." 

And  again:  "Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of 
character,  or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has 
provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping 
their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbrancho 
and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  na- 
ture unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
the  science  of  the  stars." 

As  Collins  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Johnson, 
we  naturally  expect  some  variety  of  detail  respecting  his  in- 
teresting and  eventful  life.  But  we  are  disappointed.  He 
who  could  expatiate  with  a  wearisome,  not  to  say  disgust- 
ing particularity,  on  the  eccentricities  of  Savage,  could  not 
devote  five  pages  to  one  of  the  sweetest  poets  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Though,  to  most  readers,  the  poems  of  C3- 
lins  afford  a  rich  and  luxurious  repast;  though  they  are  cha- 
racterized equally  by  a  brilliant  and  excursive  imagination, 
and  an  exquisite  taste,  he  finds  but  little  favour  with  John- 
son. His  mind  was  cast  in  a  difierent  mould.  And  not  rel- 
ishing the  beauties  of  Collins,  and  apparently  unwilling  that 
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they  should  be  relished  by  others,  he  presents  in  his  criti- 
cisms,  a  continued  series  of  censures — censures  which,  in  the 
taste  and  judgement  of  most  readers,  find  no  response.  One 
touching  anecdote,  indeed,  he  relates  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge. When  Collins,  who  was  sinking  under  a  morbid  mel- 
ancholy,  similar  to  that  of  Cowper,  had  withdrawn  from 
study,  and  had  commenced  travelling,  he  was  visited  by 
Johnson,  who  finding  that  he  had  with  him  but  a  single 
book— an  ordinary  copy  of  the  New  Testament— and  anx- 
ious  to  know  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen, 
took  it  in  his  hand:  '*!  have  but  one  book,**  said  Collins, 
"*  ha  that  is  the  best/* 

The  biography  of  Du.  Youno  was  committed  by  John- 
son to  a  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Croft.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
readers,  Mr.  Croft  has  accomplished  a  somewhat  successful 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Johnson.  But  not  so  thought  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Being  questioned  on  the  subject;  ''Noyno,** 
said  he ;  ''it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson.  It  has  all 
his  pomp,  without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the 
oak,  without  its  strength."  And  setting  his  mind  again  at 
work,  he  added :  "  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sybil, 
without  the  inspiration." 

Of  the  poetry  of  Young,  Johnson  has  given  an  account 
as  candid  and  just  as  could  be  expected.  He  acknowledges 
some  beauties,  and  detects  many  faults.  Of  his  principal 
work,  Johnson  remarks ;  ''  In  his  Night  Thoughts^  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of 
every  hue,  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme, 
out  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diflusion  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  digressive  sallies  of  the  imagination,  would 
have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to 
rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but 
copiousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the 
power  is  in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cence like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantations,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  vast  extent,  and  endless  diversity.** 

When,  in  conclusion,  Johnson  declares  of  Young,  "  with 
all  his  defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet,"  he  does 
but  give  expression  to  the  judgement  of  every  reader  who  is 
either  candid  or  just. 
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Among  the  poets  whose  ardour  in  the  praise  of  liberty 
has  incurred  the  severity  of  Johnson,  is  Akenside.  That 
be  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  genuine  poet,  none  will  deny. 
His  ffreat  work,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  being 
seen  oy  Pope  in  manuscript,  he  passed  a  handsome  enco- 
mium on  it,  the  author  being  unknown.  Of  the  same  work, 
Johnson  speaks,  as  *'an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius, 
and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions ;  of  a  young  mind 
stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised  in  combining  and 
comparing  them?  But  he  more  than  repays  for  this  mo- 
dicttm  of  eulogy,  by  his  severity  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Aken- 
side. "When  he  lays,"  says  Johnson,  "his  ill-fated  hand 
upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  seem  to  desert  him ;  lie 
has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety  of 
images.     His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inelegant." 

we  have  room  but  for  one  poet  more — Gray  ;  a  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  and,  though  he  wrote  but  little,  a 
true  poet.  Johnson  allows  great  merit  (and  how  could  he 
deny  it,  without  impeaching  his  own  understanding  and 
taste  ?)  to  the  elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard.  But 
here  his  encomiums  end.  In  his  criticism  on  the  rest  of 
Gray's  poetry,  there  is  such  obvious  ill  humour  and  super- 
ciliousness ;  such  a  determined  inattention  to  beauties ;  such 
a  keen  detection  and  studious  aggravation  of  faults,  as  amounts 
almost  to  persecution.  In  the  whole,  there  is  something  un- 
accountable, unless  Boswell  has  explained  the  mystery,  by 
letting  us  know  that  Gray  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
bow  to  the  superiority  of  Johnson,  but  rather  dissented  from 
the  idolatrous  homage  which  was  so  extensively  paid  him 
by  the  literary  worIA  Could  we  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  was  this  independence  on  the  part  of  Gray,  that 
brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  great  Critic, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  exclaim,  "Alas  poor  human 
nature  r 

My  design  is  now  executed ;  but  I  am  constrained  to 
confess,  most  imperfectly.  It  has  been  with  me  a  consider- 
able object  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  some  valued  poets,  and 
to  rescue  them  from  a  censure,  or  a  disregard  which  they 
seemed  not  to  merit.  If,  while  this  point  has  been  pursued, 
the  Critic  himself  has  been  treated  with  some  degree  of  se- 
verity, my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  the  case. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  reluctance  to  hazard  the  opinion, 
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that  the  work  thus  briefly  reviewed,  exhibits  a  combination 
of  excellencies  and  defects,  of  wisdom  and  weakness,  of  so- 
ber judgement  and  caprice,  of  power  of  mind  and  power  of 
prejudice — such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen,  and  will  not 
soon  see  again. 


Art.  IV.     Defects  in  the  Religious  Character  of  this 

Age. 

Br  Rey.  Nicholas  Murray,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

In  the  religious  and  moral  world,  as  in  the  astronomical, 
there  are  what  may  be  called  cycles,  or  circles  of  time, 
within  whose  limits  the  same  events  substantially  recur. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  age  of  revolution,  when  old  founda- 
tions are  broken  up — when  holy  and  reverend  errour  is  dis- 
carded— and  when,  as  with  the  violence  of  the  tornado,  the 
rubbish  collected  by  the  laborious  industry  of  centuries,  is 
scattered  to  the  winds.  This  is  usually  followed  by  an  age 
of  calm  consideration,  when  the  elements  of  civil  and  social 
order  are  collected,  arrange(],  and  consolidated — ^when  truth 
is  selected  from  the  great  mass  promiscuously  piled  together, 
and  arranged  according  to  its  relations  and  importance. 
And  this  is  again  succeeded  by  an  age  of  stirring  enterprise, 
when  great  principles  are  carried  out  to  their  results. 

Through  a  cycle  like  this  the  Church  has  passed  within 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  the  lines  have  fallen  unto 
us  within  the  last  of  these  eras.  The  Reformation  was  the 
age  of  revolution,  when  the  chains  which  ignorance  forged, 
and  which  superstition  riveted  on  the  human  mind,  were 
broken.  The  considerate  age  was  that  which  immediately 
succeeded  it,  and  which  continued  onward  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  an  age  of  great  renown,  whose  in- 
fluence  upon  the  Church  and  world  will  continue  as  long  as 
either  survive.  Within  it,  the  Westminster  Assembly  and 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  met  and  formed  and  published  their  al- 
most inspired  compends  of  Scriptural  doctrine  and  Church 
order.     Within  it  lived  and  wrote  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
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Episcopal  Church,  in  whose  works  the  truth  will  live^  even 
should  that  Church  reject  it.  Within  it  lived  and  flourished 
the  loDg  and  brilliant  list  of  Puritan  and  Non-Conformist 
divines,  who,  after  all  is  said,  fought  the  battle  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  silenced  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  placed 
high  up  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  objection  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  prevented  the  Church  from  settling 
down  upon  a  foundation  but  a  little  less  objectionable  than 
that  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  from  which  it  had  been  just  re- 
moved. To  this  succeeded  the  age  of  stirring  enterprise, 
which,  commencing  with  the  present  century,  has  continued 
until  now.  Thus  far  it  has  been  characterized*  by  great 
and  successful  exertion  in  every  department  of  benevolence. 
And  the  aggressive  assaults  of  the  Church  on  the  empire 
of  darkness  have  been  so  enthusiastic  and  successful  as  to 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  empire  of  darkness  is  al- 
ready subdued.  Lone;  may  this  age  of  action  continue. 
But  it  is  a  delusion  fatal  to  the  triumphs  of  truth  to  think, 
amid  the  rejoicings  over  the  capture  of  a  small  outpost  of 
the  enemy,  that  the  entire  army  of  the  aliens  is  routed. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Church  has  no  time  for  the 
languors  of  rejoicing,  until  the  standard  of  the  cross  floats 
in  triumph  over  the  last  strong  hold  of  Satan  in  our  world. 
It  is  because  human  nature  is  prone  to  self-flattery,  that  we 
find  the  men  of  each  succeeding  age  lauding  their  own  at  the 
expense  of  that  which  preceeded  it  This  is  not  just.  It  be- 
trays both  ignorance,  and  a  biassed  judgement  To  exalt  the 
considerate  age  above  that  of  the  reformation,  is  to  exalt  the 
effect  at  the  expense  of  the  cause.  If  there  had  been  no  Luther, 
there  would  have  been  no  Owen,  or  Howe,  or  Charnock,  or 
Flavel,  or  Henry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  exalting  the 
active  above  the  considerate  age.  They  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  And  to  exalt  the  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  like  exalt- 
ing the  active  vegetation  of  summer  at  the  expense  of  the 
glorious  sun  which  produces  it  For  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  the  present  age  we  should  be  devoutly  thankful ;  but  we 
should  be  no  less  so  for  the  calm  reflection  and  sober  in- 
quiry of  the  preceding  age.  It  is  that  which  has  given 
character  to  this.  And  this^  is  but  using  the  well  tempered 
weapons  which  that  prepared  for  it  No  person  is  beard 
praising  the  engineer  of  a  steamboat,  or  the  captain  who 
eonunandi  her,  at  the  expense  of  Watt  or  Fulton.    Nor  is 
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any  person,  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  constant  vol- 
lies  of  musketry,  heard  praising  the  gunner  and  soldier  at  the 
expense  of  the  discoverer  of  gunpowder.  When  we  see 
the  car  of  fire  flying  over  the  rails  laid  to  guide  it  in  its 
course,  we  think  less  about  the  engineer  that  conducts  it 
than  about  the  ^reat  genius  that  first  contrived  it.  The  bat- 
tles which  in  this  active  age  the  Church  has  fought  and  won, 
she  has  fought  clothed  in  the  armour,  and  armed  with  the 
weapons  formed  to  her  hand  by  the  great  and  good  men  of 
the  preceding  age.  And  as  yet,  at  least,  we  must  regard  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  next  to  the  apostolic, 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  Church.  With  a  certain  class  of 
men  and  mind,  the  glorious  nineteerUh  century  is  so  frequent 
a  topic  of  eulogistic  declamation,  as  to  become  not  only 
common*place  but  disgusting.  Surfeiting  is  one  of  the 
efiects  of  profusion. 

Each  age  has  its  characteristic  virtues  and  defects.  Of  no 
age,  as  of  no  man,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
what  it  should  be.  God  is  not  lavish  in  the  bestowal  of  his 
favours.  And  if  the  great  and  incessant  conflicts  of  the  re- 
formation gave  but  too  Jittle  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  spiritual  religion — if  the  deep  and  persevering  study,  the 
laborious  research,  the  continued  and  necessary  controVersy 
of  the  reflective  age,  gave  but  too  little  time  for  crossing 
the  lines  of  the  Church,  and  carrying  the  lamp  of  life  amia 
the  millions  that  lay  in  darkness  beyond  them ;  this  age  of 
stirring  enterprise  and  bustling  activity  has  its  defects.  It 
has  many  and  prominent  virtues,  but  these  are  proclaimed 
from  ihe  house-top.  And  it  has  many  and  prominent  defects. 
And  unless  these  defects  are  remedied,  as  the  eloquent  Hall 
expresses  it,  the  extension  of  the  Church  can  only  be  com- 
pared  to  the  extension  which  the  body  acquires  by  death. 

A  primary  defect  in  the  religious  character  of  this  age 
if,  ihe  neglect  of  family  religion.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  to  the  divine  arrangement  of  dividing  the 
race  into  families.  Upon  that  arrangement  hang  suspended 
the  dearest  and  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Nor  can  the 
family  arrangement  be  molested,  or  its  duties  neglected,  but 
at  the  risk  of  those  interests.  The  good  citizen,  and  the 
good  subject,  are  made  in  the  family.  Hence,  all  civilized 
governments  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care  to  strengthen, 
confirm,  and  protect  the  family  arrangement.  As  a  general 
role,  the  moral,  benevolent,  and  upright  citizen  is  made  in 
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the  family.  The  Christian  can  only  be  made  by  Grod.  No 
power  less  than  that  which  created  the  world  can  restore  to 
the  heart  the  image  effaced  from  it  by  sin.  But  who  does 
not  know  that  God  has  instituted  family  religion  as  a  means 
to  this  end? 

The  effects  of  family  instruction  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
the  field  which  opens  out  before  us.  The  children  of  the 
heathen,  are  heathen — of  papists,  papists— and  of  infidels, 
infidels — and  of  the  profane,  profane.  The  law  is,  to  which 
as  to  other  general  laws  there  are  exceptions,  that,  as  are 
the  parents,  so  are  the  children.  True,  it  is  not  as  easy  for 
the  pious  to  make  their  children  pious,  as  for  the  heathen 
and  the  profane  to  transmit  their  own  character  to  their 
children ;  but  yet  the  promise  has  some  meaning,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

And  churches  and  Christians,  whose  histories  and  ex- 
amples are  now  before  us,  regarded  this  promise  as  empha- 
tically true.  What  people  ever  instructed  their  children 
more  carefully  than  did  the  Jews?  and  with  what  unyield- 
ing firmness  each  succeeding  generation  has  clung  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers  I  And  the  example  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland  is  worthy  of  quotation  here.  They  have 
never  been  excelled  as  to  their  attention  to  the  duties  which 
constitute  family  religion.  And  hence,  the  light  of  truth 
glowed  upon  their  mountains,  and  illuminated  their  churches, 
when  it  had  nearly  retired  from  Europe  besides.  And  their 
example  was  remembered  and  copied  by  the  pilgrim  strangers 
amid  the  wilds  of  New-England.  And  it  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  family  religion,  and  its  benign  influence  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  and  character  of  her  population,  that  have 
made  New-England  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is.  What- 
ever may  become  of  her  in  coming  time ;  whatever  may 
be  her  departures  from  the  platforms  of  Cambridge  and  Say- 
brook,  her  past  history  is  written,  and  it  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Not  many  years  since,  family  religion  was  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  the  rresbyterian  church  in  this 
country.  In  nearly  every  family  professedly  pious,  and  in 
multitudes  of  others  where  no  such  profession  was  made, 
morning  and  evening  prayer  were  offered — the  children 
were  taught  from  lisping  infancy  the  catechisms,  and  to 
honour  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  regulate  their  lives 
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by  its  roles  and  precepts.  No  doubt  some  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  when  tneir  fathers  led  Ihem  to  the  sanctuary 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  questioned  theip  as  to  the  text,  and  the 
aennon  preached  from  it — when  the  close  of  the  day  c^rest 
was  spent  in  committing  and  reciting  the  catechisms — when 
a  part  of  the  evening  of  the  Sabbatn  was  spent  in  reading 
the  Bible,  and  in  hearing  some  brief  comments  on  the  por- 
tions read — in  parental  expostulations  with  the  children  to 
become  reconciled  to  God,  and  in  fervent  prayer  by  the  fa* 
ther,  for  spiritual  blessings  to  rest  upon  his  children  from 
ffeoeration  to  generation.  And  these  religious  duties  were 
bat  a  little  less  protracted  through  the  days  i:)f  the  week 
than  on  the  Sabbath.  Religion  was  not  then  as  now, 
the  business  of  one  day  in  seven.  It  was  the  presiding,  re- 
gulating, controlling  spirit  of  the  family  to  which  all  its  ar- 
rangements were  subservient, and  which  converted  the  family 
circle  into  a  type  of  heaven. 

And  the  effect  of  ail  this  upon  the  rising  generation  was 
apparent  The  children  grew  up  moral,  industrious,  re- 
spectable, obedient  to  their  parents.  Multitudes  of  them 
were  early  collected  into  the  Church,  who  transmitted  to 
the  sucoeedinff  age  the  same  delightful  ei^ample  as  to  the 
right  way  of  honouring  God  in  the  family.  Under  this  ar- 
raz^ement  the  Church  grew  and  prospered.  Its  members 
grew  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and 
when  religion  was  professed  it  was  done  intelligently.  Every 
|uou8  family  was  a  nursery  from  which  little  trees  were 
transplanted  from  year  to  year  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Family  religion  was  an  efficient  means  of  grace. 

Alas !  we  have  but  too  much  evidence  that,  in  this  bust- 
ling age,  fiunily  religion  is  declining.  Nor  does  the  fault  of 
its  decline  rest  solely  upon  our  families.  The  ministry,  the 
fashion,  and  the  institutions  of  the  day  have  each  to  be^r 
their  share  of  it  It  is  thought  that  better  and  more  rapid 
ways  of  doin^  good  are  discovered,  and  family  religion  is 
being  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments. 
What  is  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  confifregations?  The  Sabbath  arrives,  and  the  morn- 
ing is  filled  up  with  necessarv  family  duties,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  sanctuary.  After  two  services  there  in  rapid 
succession,  the  people  return  home,  and  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren can  be  prepared,  they  are  away  to  the  Sabbath  school. 
As  soon  as  the  school  is  dismissed,  the  evening  prayer  meet- 
Vox.  V.  13 
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ingor  lecture  calls  them  together;  and  when  this  service  is 
concluded,  they  return  home  more  exhausted  than  on  any 
other  evening  of  the  week.  With  a  little  variation  this  de- 
scription will  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  our  congrega- 
tions. One  duty  so  rapidly  follows  upon  another,  that  there 
is  no  time  to  prepare  aright  for  any,  or  to  digest  what  may 
be  heard.  And  where  is  the  time  for  family  duties — for 
conversation  with  children— for  instructing  them  in  the 
Bible  and  catechisms?  There  is  none.  And  those  who 
permit  a  round  of  religious  duties  to  drive  out  family  reli- 
^on  from  the  Sabbath,  will  permit  worldly  duties  to  drive 
It  out  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  week.  Thus  it  is  fall- 
ing into  neglect.  And  this  neglect  is  characteristic  of  this 
age.  In  the  days  of  glorious  revival  and  sterling  piety  in 
the  parish  of  Richard  Baxter,  there  were  said  to  be  four 
hundred  families  in  the  daily  cultivation  of  family  religion. 
And  Kidderminster,  like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  was  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  when  nearly  all  England  besides  was  as 
a  parched  desert  And  may  it  not  be  owing  to  its  preva- 
lent neglect,  or  its  imperfect  performance,  that  in  this  age  the 
ways  of  Zion  are  left  to  mourn  to  such  an  alairming  degree  7 
Another  of  the  defects  of  this  age  is  the  want  of  a  solid 
Christian  character.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  written 
upon  the  walls  and  upon  every  gate  of  the  Church.  We  see 
them  in  that  love  of  excitement,  that  fondness  for  novelty, 
which  so  extensively  prevail.  We  see  them  in  the  increas- 
ing slight  attachment  to  doctrine,  and  order,  and  reverend 
usages — in  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  views  of  doc- 
trine, and  order,  and  policy  are  exchanged — in  the  growing 
aversion  to  doctrinal  instruction,  and  in  the  restless  impa- 
tience every  where  manifested  of  doing  good  in  a  steady 
and  uniform  course,  and  from  day  to  day.  Here  and  there 
among  the  older  ministers  and  members  of  our  churches  we 
meet  with  individuals  of  solid  character,  well  indoctrinated, 
well  disciplined  ;  with  singleness  of  aim,  and  steadiness  of 

Eurpose  in  its  pursuit;  and  so  firmly  anchored  as  not  to  be 
lown  about  by  every  changing  wind ;  but  these  are  the 
remnants  of  a  past  generation.  The  foundations  of  their 
character  were  laid  in  an  age  materially  differing  from  ours. 
And  unless  a  change  comes  over  the  Church  when  these  pass 
away,  we  are  not  soon  to  see  their  like  again.  But  the 
causes  which  lead  to  this  defect  of  character  are  worthy  of 
all  attention. 
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One  of  these  .caused  is  that  on  which  we  have  already 
dwelt — the  neglect  of  family  religion.  The  good  mechanic, 
the  good  scholar,  the  good  professional  man  of  any  profes* 
sion»  is  made  in  youth.  If  youth  is  neglected,  there  is  a  de* 
ficiency  which  never  can  be  supplied.  And  such  is  the  fact 
as  to  Christian  character.  Men  may  become  pious  in  mid- 
life, or  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  unless  well  instructed  in 
yottthy  their  Christian  character  will  be  defective.  Truth 
is  in  order  to  godliness ;  and  godliness  is  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  every  obser- 
vant eye  must  see  that  the  better  children  are  instructed 
when  young,  the  better  Christians  they  make  in  riper  years. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  present  age  of  action, 
family  religion  commenced  its  decline.  And  we  are  now 
reaping  the  fruit.  The  fanaticism  and  folly  of  the  present 
day  find  their  fuel  and  favourers  almost  exclusively  among 
those  professors  of  religion  who  received  no  religious  in* 
struction  in  their  youth,  and  who  have  been  collected  into 
our  churches  during  those  great  excitements  which  have 
done  so  much  to  corrupt  and  digrace  our  beloved  Zton. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  the  neglect  of  proper  read- 
ing. The  time  was,  when  the  plainest  Christian  considered 
a  few  standard  works  on  theology  indispensable  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  his  house,  and  when  the  pious  father,  if  unable  to 
S've  any  other  dowry  to  a  married  son  or  daughter,  would 
rnish  them  with  a  Bible  and  a  commentary,  and  a  few 
standard  volumes  on  practical  religion.  Nor  did  these  works 
merely  grace  the  sideboard,  or  show  their  gilded  and  polish- 
ed backs  from  the  mahogany  book-case.  They  were  read, 
and  understood.  They  showed  by  their  soiled  pages  and 
turned  down  leaves,  by  the  strings  and  slips  of  paper  that 
were  scattered  through  them  and  nung  out  from  their  ends, 
that  they  were  read.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  Newton's 
works,  and  the  Saints*  Rest,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,  and  Allein's  Alarm,  and  Boston's  Fourfold  State, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  Flavel  and  o(  the  Erskines,  and 
Edwards  on  the  Affections,  were  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  Plain  Christians  were  heard  quoting  them  on  every 
occasion.  But  these  are  now  laid  aside  to  be  eaten  by  the 
moths,  for  light  and  flashy  works  on  religious  subjects,  or 
for  our  yet  more  frothy  and  senseless  Annuals.  Go  into 
our  more  fashionable  religious  families,  and  you  will  find 
their  centre  tables  covered  with  Annuals,  and  ''the  recent 
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pabiioatioQS  of  popular  authors/'  which  have  scarcely  a  suf- 
ficient weight  of  sense  or  sentiment  to  keep  them  from  being 
blown  out  of  the  window.  And  even  the  profitable  read- 
ing of  these,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  is  driven  out  by 
the  yet  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  productions  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  press,  that  come  up  into  our  houses  like  the  frogs 
of  Egypt  And,  among  multitudes,  to  such  a  degree  has  the 
distaste  for  religious  books  grown,  that  little  else  is  read 
from  year  to  year  but  those  ill-digested  and  motley  sheets 
called  by  a  singular  misnomer  religious  newspapers^  many 
of  which  are  me  disgrace  and  the  canker  of  the  Church. 
These  things  being  so,  can  we  wonder  that  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  age,  is  the  want  of  a  solid  Christian  character  I 
As  well  might  we  expect  to  strengthen  the  body  by  gruel, 
and  toast  water,  as  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  Christian 
character  by  confining  the  mind  to  the  popular  reading  of 
the  present  day. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  an  exorbitant  love  of  hearing. 
In  days  now  past,  good  people  were  satisfied  with  hearing 
two  good  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  a  lecture  or 
prayer  meeting  throi]^h  the  week.  In  those  days  much  of 
the  Sabbath  was  spent  in  examining  and  applying  the  ser- 
mon heard,  in  meditation  and  self-examination,  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  cnildren  and  domestics.  But  now,  people's  ears  have 
grown  so  large  that  nothing  less  than  three  sermons  on  the 
abbath,  and  a  meeting  of  some  kind  every  evening  of  the 
week,  can  fill  them.  And  unless  they  hear  their  regular 
quantum  of  exciting  preaching  and  exhortation,  they  think 
they  are  starving  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  evils  of  all  this  are  numerous  and  various.  They 
are  not  seen  in  a  moment,  nor  do  they  all  appear  in  a  day  or 
a  year.  To  satisfy  the  love  of  hearing,  the  ministry  is  so 
constantly  on  the  stretch  in  making  new  preparations,  that 
but  little  time  or  thought  can  be  given  to  any.  Instead  of 
going  into  the  treasury  and  bringing  out  from  its  well 
stored  apartments  things  new  and  old,  they  have  merely 
time  to  pick  up  what  first  comes  to  hand,  and  to  haste  with 
it  into  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people.  There  is  no  time 
for  deep  and  sound  investigation — none  for  doctrinal  discus- 
sion—none for  bringing  out  in  their  convincing  power  the 
evidences  of  religion.  And  if  occasionally  is  iirand  a  minis- 
ter who  attempts  to  gratify  the  love  of  hearing,  and  also  to 
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appear  always  before  his  people  like  a  ffood  workman,  fully 
prepared,  be  soon  fails  under  the  double  pressure  of  much 
preaching  and  study,  and  either  sinks  into  an  early  grave,  or 
lives  under  the  accumulating  feebleness  and  complaints  of 
jMremature  old  age.  The  effect  upon  the  ministry  of  this 
exorbitant  love  of  hearing,  is  to  enfeeble  their  bodies  and  their 
minds— to  break  up  habits  of  study  and  investigation^ — to 
make  them  exhorters  instead  of  preachers,  and  mere  retail- 
ers of  incident  and  anecdote,  instead  of  clear  expounders  and 
manful  defenders  of  the  great  doctrines  that  cluster  around 
the  cross. 

And  the  efiect  upon  the  piety  of  the  ministry  is  but  a 
little  less  disastrous.  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  parish  that 
needs  time  for  reflection,  and  self-examination,  and  fervent 
supplication,  it  is  the  minister.  He  is  but  a  man,  subject  to 
all  the  besetting  sins  of  his  people.  The  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery  conferred  not  upon  him  a  stock  of 

Sace  to  meet  all  his  wants,  without  replenishing  or  care* 
e  needs  to  use  every  means  for  growing  in  grace,  that  is 
needed  by  the  most  feeble  of  his  flock.  But  to  meet  the  calls 
made  upon  him  by  his  people,  he  has  so  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  that  he  has  too  little  time  to  attend  to 
himself.  And  hence  much  of  the  feebleness  of  preparation, 
and  much  of  that  lack  of  deep  seriousness  which  appear  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  present  age.  And  unless  we  are  veiy 
careful,  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  will  become  so  diluted, 
weak  and  flippant,  as  to  lose  the  strong  influence  it  has 
hitherto  exerted  in  moulding  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
world. 

The  e&ct  of  this  love  of  hearing  upon  the  people,  is  to 
engross  the  time,  some  of  which  might  be  better  occupied — 
to  prevent  digestion  and  reflection — to  confine  all  religion  to 
mere  hearing,  and  to  beget  careless,  unprepared,  and  inat- 
tentive waiting  upon  God.  They  run  to  hear  without  any 
previous  preparation  ;  they  become  so  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing, that  all  subjects  are  to  them  alike,  and  before  the  week 
is  half  over,  they  remember  neither  the  text,  doctrine,  or 
discussion.  Their  memory  is  worn  so  smooth,  that  nothing 
sticks  to  it  but  some  odd  expression,  or  some  queer  anec- 
dote, or  some  low  and  vulgar  illustration.  When  we  con- 
sider attentively  the  operation  of  all  these  causes,  is  it  won- 
derful  that  the  religious  character  of  this  age  is  defective  as 
to  solidity,  strength,  and  steadfastness  ? 
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Another  of  the  defects  of  this  tige,  is  a  forgeifalness  of 
individual  responsibility.  A  tendency  to  this  has  existed  in 
every  age  of  the  Church.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  fallen 
nature.  But  it  is  matly  fostered  by  the  peculiarity  which 
marks  the  beoevolent  action  of  the  present  day.  Nothing 
is  now  considered  as  well  done  unless  by  associated  effort. 
If  a  drunkard  is  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  efiected  through 
the  American  Temperance  Society.  If  virtue  and  purity 
are  to  be  promoted,  it  must  be  through  the  American  Moral 
Reform  Society.  If  a  child  is  to  be  piously  educated,  it 
must  be  through  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
Thus  we  have  some  great  American  machinery  constructed 
for  the  doing  of  every  duty,  and  if  we  only  pay  our  assess- 
ments to  keep  the  wheels  in  motion,  we  thereby  purchase  a 
dispensation  to  fold  our  hands  in  sleep.  This  is  no  carica- 
ture. It  is  a  sober  statement  of  things  transpiring  daily 
'around  us. 

It  is  very  true  that  concentrated  action  is  powerful  ac- 
tion. The  collected  rays  of  the  sun  will  consume  a  body 
which  the  sinde  rays  cannot  efiect;  but  they  must  be 
brought  to  a  focus  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine,  not  to  de- 
stroy the  heat  of  the  individual  rays.  The  cable  of  many 
cords  will  lift  a  weight  which  each  separate  cord  cannot  do ; 
but  if  the  cable  is  so  formed  as  to  destroy  the  strength  of 
each  cord  that  forms  it,  it  will  be  a  rope  of  sand.  An  army 
well  drilled,  and  acting  in  concert,  will  do  more  to  vanquish 
a  foe,  than  the  extemporaneous  fighting  of  its  separate  sol- 
diers ; — but  the  army  must  be  so  formed  as  to  excite  and 
combine  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  to  convert  them 
into  drones  and  cowards.  And  our  primary  objection  to 
much  of  the  combined  action  of  this  day  is,  not  that  it  is 
combined  action,  but  that  it  is,  if  not  the  cause,  the  occasion 
of  removing  from  the  hearts  of  Christians,  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  live  and  to  labour  for  the  glory  of 
God.  And  if  our  combined  moral  and  religious  action  is 
even  the  innocent  occasion  of  this,  it  demands  the  most  seri- 
ous and  careful  review.  And  we  rejoice  that  the  sifting  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  voluntary  associations  are 
founded,  has  commenced. 

Until  very  recently,  the  ascending  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  binding  on  the  Church  in  its  collect- 
ive and  organized  capacity.    But  the  wonderful  discovery 
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has  been  made  that  the  Church  is  the  worst  possible  organ* 
ization  to  act  itself,  and  to  institute  the  agency  requisite  to 
carry  this  command  into  execution,  and  a  few  self*ap* 
pointed  individuals  must  create  an  irresponsible  agency, 
and  the  Church  must  furnish  the  funds.     The  C%urch, 
cs  sttcA,  roust  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  trust  her  with  so  much  power.    The  con- 
sequence  is,  if  missionaries  be  not  supplied  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  perishing,  the  members  of  the  church  are  not  to  blame 
— ^nor  yet  the  ^nisiers  of  the  Church,  nor  yet  the  courts  of 
the  Church.     It  rests  upon  a  voluntary  association.     And 
are  the  members  of  that  association    to  blame?    By  no 
means.     It  rests  upon  the  association ;  and  an  association, 
like  a  corporation,  has  no  soul.     And  thus,  virtually,  this 
modern  theory  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  Christ,  takes  away  responsibility  from  the  members,  and 
ministers,  and  courts  of  the  Church,  and  hangs  it  in  the  air. 
But  it  may  be   replied;   ^'all  this  is  theory — things 
must   be  judged  by  their  results."     Without  stopping  to 
inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this  rule,  which  may  well  be 
questioned,  we  join  issue,  and  ask,  what  are  the  results  of 
the  action  of  voluntary  associations  7    They  are  to  be  seen 
every  where.    Charity,  once  so  meek,  and  modest,  and  re* 
tiring,  as  to  blush  in  looking  on  its  own  acts,  has  now  a  fore- 
head of  brass,  and  cheeks  of  marble  ;  and  is  unwilling  to  do 
any  thing  which  is  not  proclaimed  from  the  house-top.   Por- 
tions of  the  Church,  half  believing  that  what  is  said  of  it  is 
true,  is  committing  her  own  work  into  irresponsible  hands, 
and  laying  aside  her  armour.     Parents,  that  in  years  past 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  their  children  commit  and  re- 
cite the  catechisms,  are  now  content  with  sending  them  to 
the  Sabbath  School.     Ministers  that  formerly  spent  some 
weeks  in  each  year  in  missionary  labour,  now  leave  all  that 
matter  to  missionary  associations.    Church  members,  that 
used  to  feel  the  necessity  from  day  to  day  of  giving,  and 
doing,  and  praying,  now  satisfy  their  conscience  with  giving. 
The  doing  is  left  to  those  who  are  paid  for  it.     Thus  the 
Church  has   devolved  the  responsibility  of  works  which 
should  occupy  every  heart  and  hand,  and  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  her  extension  and  even  to  her  very  exist- 
ence upon   a  body  of  irresponsible  individuals.      Some 
of  these  societies  have  been,  at  least,  the  occasion  of  jeal- 
ousies, and  discord,  and  alienations,  and  controversy,  and 
chicanery,  and  of  the  disruption  of  old  bonds  of  confidence 
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and  affection*  to  an  extent  un  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church.  They  have  afforded  topics  for  ecclesi- 
astical demagogues  on  which  to  write,  and  make  speeches, 
and  print  books,  and  excite  party  spirit,  until  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  original  creation  is  now  secondary  to  the  gain- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy.  They  were  formed  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Church,  but  they  now  desire  to  govern  it. 
These  are  their  results ;  and  if  not  ail  their  results,  they 
form  a  part  of  them.  And  unless  God  in  his  providence 
interpose,  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  to  live  and 
labour  for  the  glory  of  God  will  take  its  departure  from  the 
Church ;  and  these  self-constituted,  self-lauded  associations 
will  fall  into  disrepute.  And  when  that  period  arrives, 
we  are  already  upon  the  verge  of  a  night  of  deep  dark- 


The  fact  in  reference  to  these  societies  is,  that  they  are 
rendered    necessary  only   through   the  inactivity  of  the 
Church,  and  that  they  are  now  the  occasion  of  perpetuating 
the  very  feeling  they  were  designed  by  their  founders  to 
counteract    A  large  portion  of  them  are  formed  for  pur- 
poses  which  belong  strictly  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  when 
the  Church  returns  to  its  former  views  of  the  importance 
and  sacredness  o{  that  office,  their  numerous  secretaries  and 
agents,  who  now  threaten  us  with  a  mendicant  order,  may 
return  either  to  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  or  to  tlie 
honest  worldly  occupations  from  which  they  have  been 
called.    Look  at  the  Apostolic  Church.     There  was  then 
but  one  society  for  every  purpose — the  Church.    And  wher- 
ever its  ministers  and  missionaries  went,  they  preached 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  moral  purity.    And  did  not 
the  Church  spread  and  prosper  ?    During  the  Reformation 
there  was  but  one  society  for  every  purpose-^the  Church. 
And  did  not  gospel  truth  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
light  that  rises  in  the  east  and  shines  unto  the  west  t    Look 
at  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  country. 
What  but  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  individual  enterprise,  gave  religion 
such  a  rapid  extension  in  this  country  ? 

Before  a  voluntary  association  saw  the  light,  the  pil-  * 
grims  and  their  descendants  v^re  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
with  them  their  household  gods  wherever  they  wandered  or 
settled.  And  what  makes  the  difference  between  this  a^e, 
and  that  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  Uie 
age  which  has  pnceded  this  T    Tbewiswer  is  plain.    Then 
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each  Christian  laboured — now  but  a  few.  Then  each 
Christian  promoted  every  good  work — now  the  many  give, 
and  the  few  labour.  Then  there  was  a  doing  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  by  detail — now  it  is  done  by  wholesale.  Now 
there  must  be  a  moving  of  the  mass  beiore  much  is  under- 
taken by  individuals  ;  then  every  individual  did  all  that  he 
could  for  every  cause.  This  feeling,  which  we  fear  is  grow- 
ing in  the  Church,  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  The  evening  • 
sky  is  illuminated, /lot  by  a  cluster  of  stars  here  and  there 
pouring  down  a  l)rilliant  light,  but  by  the  scattered  and  sep- 
arate stars,  each  twinkling  in  their  place.  The  earth  is  re- 
freshed and  fertilized  by  the  little  streams  that  murmur 
through  the  mountains,  and  meander  over  the  vales ;  by  the 
gently  distilling  rain,  more  than  by  the  driving  and  violent 
shower.  The  earth  is  reclaimed  from  a  wilderness  state, 
not  so  much  by  the  operation  of  large  land'companies,  as  by 
the  industry  of  individuals  who  fence  off  and  cultivate  their 
own  farms.  We  need  but  one  sun  in  heaven  for  man 
and  for  beast,  for  field  and  for  forest,  for  the  vale  and  the 
mountain.  And  the  Church  should  be  to  the  moral,  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  natural  world,  enlightening,  animating,  in* 
vigorating, purifying  all;  and  its  members  should  be  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  pure,  and  shining,  and  penetrating ; 
adorning,  purifying,  beautifying  every  thing  which  they 
touch. 

An  effort  should  be  made  on  every  hand  to  counteract 
this  spirit  in  all  its  tendencies.  Children  should  be  as  care- 
fully and  as  constantly  taught  in  every  family  as  if  there  were 
not  a  Sabbath  School  in  existence.  When  the  instructions 
of  the  Sabbath  School  are  made  a  substitute  for  those  of  the 
family,  the  school  itself  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  good. 
And  we  must  feel  as  deeply  on  the  subject  of  missions  as  if 
there  were  not  such  a  society  in  existence.  We  should  never 
dream  of  purchasing  exemption  from  labour  by  our  dona- 
tions ;  nor  of  hiring  others  to  do  what  God  requires  at  our 
own  band.  And  as  far  as  possible,  the  Church,  and  its  re- 
spansibk  instituiianst  should  be  made  the  agents  of  using  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  what  its  members  can  contribute 
for  that  sublime  object.  As  if  there  were  not  a  religious 
organization  in  existence  but  the  sublime  and  simple  Church, 
its  every  member  should  mount  the  walls  and  build.  Every 
individual  Christian  should  do  all  he  can,  and  at  all  times,  for 
every  good  object.    And  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  because 
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Toluntary  associations  are  at  least  the  occasion  of  weakening 
this  Christian  rule  of  life,  it  is  problematical  whether  they 
are  promoting  or  retarding  the  reign  of  holiness. 

Another  of  the  d^ects  of  this  age  is  the  neglect  of  private 
for  public  duties*  The  proneness  of  man  to  ostentation  is  an 
original  sin.  It  pervades  all  grades  and  classes  of  society. 
A  disposition  to  conceal  from  the  left  hand  what  is  done  by 
the  right,  is  one  of  the  ripest  and  richest  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
And  often  as  the  sentiment  is  proposed  ii^  the  Scriptures  that 
God  looks  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  yet  with  multi- 
tudes the  outward  appearance  is  every  thing.  And  thus  it 
has  been  in  every  age.  Every  generation  has  had  its 
Pharisees ;  paying  their  tithes  of  mint,  annis,  and  cummin, 
but  neglecting  tte  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  making 
their  long  prayers,  and  wearing  their  broad  phylacteries  in 
public,  whilst  in  private  they  fail  to  cultivate  the  things  that 
pertain  to  godliness.  Show  and  ostentation  in  religion  are 
usually  in  the  proportion  of  the  lack  of  sincerity  and  true 
piety.     They  are  brought  in  by  wa^  of  compensation. 

The  private  are  Inr  far  the  most  important  duties  of  reli- 
gion. And  the  performance  of  them  is  the  best  index  of 
character.  We  may  I'egularly  attend  every  public  means 
of  grace,  without  religion  and  without  benefit.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  more  private  means,  such  as  family 
prayer— -closet  devotion — self-examination — the  prayerful 
and  daily  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  Nothing  but  true  reli- 
gion can  sustain  in  the  performance  of  these  for  any  length 
of  time,  nor  can  they  be  regularly  and  statedly  performed, 
without  growing  in  grace. 

Attention  to  the  private  duties  of  religion  has  character- 
ized the  saints  of  every  age.  Enoch  and  Noah  walked  with ' 
God  David  and  Daniel  prayed  often  every  day.  Such 
men  as  Luther,  Owen,  Henry,  Flavel,  Edwards,  Brainard, 
Payson,  devoted  hours  of  each  day  to  these  duties.  We 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  stature  to  which  these  attained, 
when  we  are  informed  of  their  communings  with  God  in 
private.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hannah,  of  the  Shu- 
namitish  woman,  of  the  holy  women  that  ministered  to  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Ramsey,  and 
Sarah  Osborne,  it  was  in  their  private  musings,  and  se- 
cret and  holy  meditations,  that  those  fires  were  kindled 
which  have  not  died  with  them,  but  which  will  continue  to 
shed  a  pure  light  on  the  Church  from  age  to  age.    But  is  it 
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not  so,  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  neglect  pri- 
vate for  more  public  duties  T 

We  mean  to  be  understood  on  this  subject,  and  hence  we 
must  specify  and  explain.  Are  there  not  many  whose 
seats  are  but  seldom  vacant  on  the  Sabbath,  who  never  seek 
an  interview  with  God  any  where  else  ?  Are  there  not  many 
who  go  about  praying  and  exhorting,  who  neglect  their  own 
family  altar  and  the  closet  T  Are  there  not  many  who  have 
so  much  to  do  in  correcting  public  morals,  in  forming  public 
sentiment,  in  guiding  public  charities,  as  sometimes  to  forget 
private  morals,  and  private  decorum,  and  the  duty  of  exhib- 
iting in  private,  truth,  love  and  charity  ?  Are  not  females 
seen  running  to  maternal  associations  to  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  domestic  religion,  and  to  prayer  their  children, 
who  never  pray  with  them  in  private,  nor  instruct  them  as 
they  vowed  to  do  when  they  offered  them  to  God  in  baptism  T 
These  things  we  quote  merely  to  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
It  is  heaven-wide  from  our  intention  to  censure  even  by  im- 
plication, attendance  upon  public  duties.  This  is  bothcom- 
gianded  and  necessary.  But  public  duties  should  never  be 
so  multiplied  as  to  interfere  with  private  ones,  and  should 
never  be  considered  as  possessing  superiour  claims.  The 
place  for  the  Christian  to  shine  is  oefore  the  world  ;  but  the 
way  in  which  oil  can  best  be  procured  to  feed  his  lamp,  is 
in  private  communion  with  his  God.  Attention  to  the  many 
and  multiplying  public  duties  of  the  day  may  secure  a  name 
among  men,  and  a  degree  of  celebrity,  and  ^ain  us  a  reputa- 
tion for  activity  and  benevolence  ;  but  it  is  the  daily  and 
sober  attention  to  private  duties,  that  secures  a  name  before 
Grod,  that  warms  and  purifies  the  affections,  that  gives  so- 
lidity and  consistency  to  character,  and  that  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  Nor  is  this  neg- 
lect confined  to  any  one  class  of  people.  Temptations  lo  it 
are  placed  before  all.  The  ministry  and  the  members  of 
the  churches  are  alike  in  fault ;  the  former,  probably,  much 
more  than  the  latter.  And  unless,  in  this  respect,  the  cur- 
rent of  this  age  is  arrested,  that  secret,  and  private,  and  indi- 
vidual influence,  which  in  a  better  age  made  every  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  Christian  as  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert,  will  be 
superseded  by  a  public  and  general  influence,  which  is  weak 
in  the  proportion  it  is  extended. 

Another  of  the  defects  of  this  age,  is  the  neglect  of  a  clear 
and  full  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the.  cross.     The  cross 
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of  Christ  has  ever  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  and 
foolishness  to  the  Greek.  Hence,  every  age  has  betrayed  a 
disposition  to  ^soften  and  sweeten  its  doctrines.  We  need 
but  refer  to  the  early  defection  of  even  the  converts  of  the 
apostles  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  the  departure 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  doctrines  clearlv  taught  in 
its  standards,  to  the  Neologism  which  has  supplanted  Lu- 
theranism  in  Germany,  to  the  Unitarianism  which  has  gone 
up  to  the  Puritan  pulpits  of  New-England,  to  establish  our 
position.  Indeed,  the  current  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
adverse  to  evangelical  doctrines ;  and  they  have  been  kept 
alive  in  the  Church  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  the  life  and  blood 
of  the  best  of  her  sons.  And  if  these  doctrines^  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  not  surrendered,,  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  away  from  the  people  ; 
to  regard  them  more  as  subjects  of  metaphysical  theory, 
than  as  the  bones  and  sinews  and  muscles  of  religion. 
And  this  has  always  been  the  premonitory  symptom  of  their 
rejection.  And  there  are  many  causes  operating  to  pro- 
duce this  result. 

One  of  these  is,  the  imperfect  education  of  much  of  our 
ministry,  and  the  constant  service  by  which  they  are  occu- 
pied when  they  enter  the  church.  Our  population  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  and  our  moral  wastes  lift  up  such  a  long,  and 
loud,  and  mournful  cry  for  ministers,  that  there  is  a  powerful 
temptation  to  abridge  courses  of  study,  and  to  send  out  nov- 
ices into  those  wastes  before  they  are  prepared  to  cultivate 
them.  And  when  they  enter  them,  they  are  so  constantly 
occupied  by  active  duties  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the  time  to 
study,  research,  and  sober  investigation,  wmch,  as  teachers 
of  the  people,  they  should  do.  Hence  they  grow  not  in 
knowleoge — if  in  mental  resources  they  do  not  retrograde, 
they  are  stationary — and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
are  compelled  to  confine  their  public  services  to  the  practi- 
cal duties,  and  to  the  mere  generalities  of  religion.  And 
great  care  and  caution  are  requisite  lest,  in  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  ministry,  we  do  not  lessen  its 
quality ;  lest,  in  multiplying  hands  upon  the  wall,  we  do  not 
retard  its  progress.  An  ignorant  ministry  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  a  curse  to  the  Church.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
ministry  is,  either  to  bury  the  Church  in  errour,  or  to  burn 
it  up  with  the  fierce  fires  of  fanaticism. 

Another  of  these   causes   is  the   belief  that   doctrinal 
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{^reaching  is  adverse  to  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion, 
f  this  were  so,  it  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 
But  the  whole  history  of  the  protestant  church  disproves  the 
allegation.  The  most  extensive  and  pure  revivals  of  mod- 
ern days  have  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  men  who 
boldly  and  pointedlv  preached  the  doctrines  of  srace.  Such 
a  man  was  Whitfield.  Such,  also,  was  Edwards,  as  his  im- 
mortal works  prove.  Such,  also,  was  Jonathan  Dickenson, 
the  author  of  the  Five  Points,  Such,  in  fine,  were  the  great 
revivers  and  promoters  of  religion,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  They  preached  the  entire  ruin  of  the  race — re- 
generation by  the  Spirit — justification  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Chnst — the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing 
acceptable  to  God — his  entire  dependence  upon  divine  influ- 
ence— Grod^s  sovereignty— -election,  and  final  perseverance. 
These  and  their  kindred  doctrines  are  found  thickly  scat- 
tered through  the  works  of  those  already  named,  and  are 
strongly  taught  by  Davies,  and  Witherspbon,  and  Smalley, 
and  Hopkins,  and  Bellamy,  and  Dwight,  and  Payson.  And 
we  might  add  a  yet  longer  list,  were  it  proper  so  to  do,  of 
living  men  to  sustain  this  position.  And  may  it  not  be  be- 
cause of  the  withholding  of  these  doctrines,  that  the  revivals 
of  our  day  are  so  few  and  so  short-lived,  and  that  they  have 
been  attended  with  so  much  confusion,  and  imperfection  1 
If  the  past  history  of  the  Church  teaches  any  thing,  it 
'  teaches  that  doctrinal  preaching,  instead  of  being  adverse  to 
revivals  of  religion,  is  directly  promotive  of  them. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  rather  a  growing  mania  for 
what  is  called  substantial  Christianity,  to  the  rejection  of  any 
sectarian  form  of  it — that  is,  neither  to  preach  nor  to  prop- 
agate any  thing  in  .which  all  sincere  Christians  cannot 
unite.  Absurd  as  is  this  visionary  theory,  it  has  its  advo- 
cates and  believers.  And  nothing  is  necessary  but  its  uni- 
versal  prevalence  to  banish  Chnstianity  from  the  world. 
Because  some  Arminians  and  Calvinists  are  pious,  nothing 
must  be  said  about  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  either  sect. 
Because  some  Baptists  and  Pedo  Baptists  are  pious,  nothing 
must  be  said  upon  baptism  as  to  mode  or  subject.  Because 
some  Quakers  are  pious,  nothing  must  be  said  upon  the  or- 
dinances or  positive  institutions  of  religion.  And  because 
the  advocates  and  opposers  of  forms  of  prayer  are  pious, 
nothing  must  be  said  on  that  important  subject.     Thus,  this 
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theory,  by  prohibiting  the  preaching  and  the  propagation  of 
things  on  which  good  people  differ,  lays  an  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  doctrines  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  institutions,  and 
even  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  are  con- 
sequences which  legitimately  flow  from  the  scheme,  and 
which  prove  it  both  absurd  and  ridicnlous.  And  in  the 
wake  of  this  theory,  we  see  rising  a  cloudy  divinity  which 
conceals  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — we  see  mystic  devo- 
tion superseding  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  dennite  Chris- 
tian sentiment  giving  place  to  the  most  vague  and  vapid 
theological  ^neralities. 

As  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  publication  like  this,  for- 
bid a  full  discussion  of  this  great  subject,  and  as  we  must 
stop  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  it,  we  have  resolved  to  stop 
here.  And  we  ^ill  only  detain  our  readers  farther  with  a 
brief  statement  of  two  important  lessons  taught  by  the  whole 
discussion. 

It  teaches_  us  what  is  the  best  course  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  a  church.  That  course  is  to  inquire  for 
the  old  paths,  and  to  walk  in  them.  Let  the  fire  of  devotion 
be  kept  Doming  on  the  family  altar.  Let  parents  diligently 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  lisping  infancy  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  duties  of  reliffion.  Let  every  member  of  the 
Church  be  careful,  and  take  all  pains,  to  form  a  solid  Chris- 
tian character.  This  can  be  done  only  by  prayer,  reading, 
reflection,  digestion,  and  self-examination.  Let  every  indi- 
vidual, without  waiting  for  others,  do  his  duty  in  the  circle 
in  which  they  move ;  ret  there  be  no  devolving  of  duty  upon 
others.  Let  the  minister  preach  the  truth  in  love  ;  and  let 
the  {jeople  practise  it.  Let  every  duty  have  its  place  and 
its  time.  Let  none  be  unduly  ma^ified,  nor  depressed. 
Let  there  be  no  efibrt  at  compensation  ;  making  the  doing 
of  some  things  atone  for  the  neglect  of  others.  Let  a  course 
like  this  be  pursued  by  any  church,  and  the  Spirit  will  be 
there  abiding.  ^  Peace  will  spread  its  balmy  wmffs  over  it. 
Its  members  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  more  and 
more  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  A  church  thus 
living,  may  be  destitute  of  the  excitement  of  enthusiasm, 
but  it  will  have  the  steady  pulse  indicative  of  health.  It 
may  not  be  visited  by  the  heavy  showers  and  the  swollen 
streams.    But  it  will  have  the  gently  distilling  rain  which 
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soaks  into  the  earth ;  and  that  constant  and  gentle  flow  of 
the  river  of  life  which  fertilises,  and  which  makes  the  treea 
of  the  Lord  ever  verdant  and  fruitful. 

This  discussion  also  teaches  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  not  so  near  as  man]^  imagine.  This  age  does  not 
answer  the  description  given  in  the  Bible  of  that  which  is  to 
precede  the  period  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  We  are  too  boastful 
and  vain-gloriousy  and  too  fond  of  eulogizing  ''  this  glorious 
era,** "  the  nineteenth  century.*'  We  are  nowhere  taught 
that  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Church  will  be  preceded  by 
a  vain-glorious  age  ;  when  his  people  will  sound  the  trumpet 
and  boast  as  they  that  are  puttmg  off  the  harness.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  of  tnbulation ;  and  are  taught  that  in 
the  afire  introductory  to  the  millenium,  the  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  its  enemies  will  rage  with  the  greatest  fury ; 
because  that,  when  Satan  knows  his  time  is  short,  he  will 
come  down  in  great  wrath.  The  most  bloody  battle  of 
modern  dajrs,  was  that  which  preceded  and  obtained  the 
general  peace  of  Europe.  And  before  the  Church  yet  tri* 
umphs  from  shore  to  shore,  before  the  last  fortress  of  the 
enemy  is  dismantled,  there  will  be  a  conflict  which  will  cause 
the  earth  to  tremble.  Popery  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  Gregories,  and  Clements,  and  Johns.  And  M ahomet- 
anism  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  Alis  and  Omars. 
And  Heathenism  has  lost  nothing  of  its  sullen  resistance  to 
the  truth.  Nor  will  these  always  look  quietly  on,  and  b^- 
hold  without  an  effort  to  resist  it,  their  territories  won  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There  is  yet  a  battle  to  be  fought, 
when,  as  seen  in  vision  by  him  of  Patmos,  the  blood  will 
come  up  to  the  horses'  bridles.  True,  the  result  is  not 
doubtful.  Victory  will  perch  upon  the  banner  of  the  people 
and  saints  of  the  Most  Hiffh.  But  until  the  battle  is  fought 
and  won,  let  us  cease  glorifying  our  age  and  ourselves.  Let « 
every  Christian  stand  in  his  lot  and  do  his  duty.  There  is 
yet  much  land  to  be  occupied — and  many  enemies  to  be 
subdued — and  many  difliculties  to  be  surmounted.  That 
land  is  not  to  be  occupied,  nor  are  these  enemies  to  be  over- 
come, nor  these  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  visionary 
theories  and  visionary  anticipations.    The  Church  must 

Cray  more,  do  more,  give  more.    It  must  be  embued  with 
olier  enterprise,  and  put  forth  loftier  exertion.     Instead  of  ^ 
putting  off  her  armour  as  if  the  work  were  done,  she  must 
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be  girding  it  on,  as  if  it  were  just  commenciiM^.  The  watch- 
word should  pass  along  the  whole  host  of  God's  elect,  Go 
FORWARD.  lb  obedience  to  thh  command  let  us  go  forward ; 
and  then,  in  due  time^  will  be  heard  the  cry  from  earth  and 
heaven,  Hallelujah,  salvation,  the  Lord  Gk>d  Omnipotent 
reigneth. 


Art.  V.     Peculiar  Fastioiousness  of  the  Age  in  re- 
SPBCT  TO  Ministers. 

By  John  U.  Aysry. 

Tub  time  shall  come,  says  Paul  to  Timothy,  when  the 
peo|>le  shall  have  itching  ears.  The  time  has  come.  A 
prurient  sensation  pervaobs  the  community,  an  itcbinf,  tea- 
sing desire  to  hear  something  new.  It  desires  novelty  for 
its  own  sake.  It  seeks  originality  rather  than  permanent 
utility. 

Why  is  it  that  the  bosom  of  the  Church  is  torn  by  intes- 
tine faction ;  that  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  are  withheld ; 
that  spiritual  death  pervades  the  land  ?  Why,  but  because 
the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine ;  but  **  after  their  own  lusts  heap  to  themselves  teach- 
ers; having  itching  ears.^  Other  diseases  spend  them- 
selves, or  are  thrown  off;  this  cleaves  like  leprosy.  The 
more  it  is  gratified,  the  more  it  bums.  Other  maladies 
kill  the  body,  this  the  soul.  How  often  does  it  embitter  the 
Christian's  sweet  hopes,  and  weigh  down  the  aspirations  of 
»his  briffht  faith  ?  How  can  his  soul  be  lifted  to  the  throne 
of  God  in  prayer,  while  weighing  the  force  of  the  speaker's 
petitions  ?  How  can  it  be  filled  with  active,  fervent,  and 
delightful  love,  when  carping  and  cavilling  at  the  preacher^s 
words  ? 

So  delicate  are  the  sensibilities  of  «ome,  that  the  least  repe- 
tition in  a  diseourse  is  past  endurance ;  the  use  of  what  they 
term  **  cant  phrases,"  insupportable ;  the  bare  mention  of  the 
.  word  hell,  barbarous,  insufferable.  Now  are  any  so  grounded 
in  the  faith,  as  no  longer  to  need  **  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
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cept  upon  precept?"  Nay,  are  not  those  very  persons  who 
complain  of  repetition,  among  the  most  forgetful  hearers  of 
God's  word?  When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
every  evangelical  discourse  is  Rible  truth,  truth  from  the 
lips  of  Jehovah,  truth  which  will  constitute  the  delightful 
theme  of  the  Christian's  contemplation  through  eternity, 
how  heinous  appear  such  complaints?  What,  are  these 
sacred  truths  so  hacknied,  that  we  cannot  think  upon  them, 
for  one  short  hour,  unless  arrayed  in  the  meretricious  garb 
of  earthly  beautv  ?  How,  then,  can  we  bear  the  thought  of 
dwelling  upon  them  for  ever  in  heaven  ?  And  what  though 
they  are  sometimes  found  couched  in  what  are  termed 
"cant  phrases?"  Are  they  not  the  same  hallowed,  pre- 
cious truths  still?  And  the  word  hell  and  the  like— do 
these  convey  aught  of  terror  to  the  mind  that  does  not 
"  hane  around  the  second  death  ?"  Besides,  if  we  do  not 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  by  what  terms  s?uiU  we 
designate  them  ? 

But  how  large  a  part  of  the  encomiums  and  strictures, 
passed  upon  almost  every  discourse,  have  reference  merely 
to  the  costume.  How  much  attention  is  given  to  the  man- 
ner, how  little  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  uttered ! 

How  often  do  a  whole  assembly  watch  the  frail  creature 
who,  with  trembling  hand,  is  lifting  the  veil  that  shrouds  the 
mercy-seat !  They  mark  his  gestures,  his  diction,  his  into- 
nation, ant/  thing  but  the  glories  of  that  God  he  is  sti-uggling 
to  reveal. 

It  is  this  fastidious  spirit,  moreover,  that  steels  the  heart 
of  the  impenitent  against  the  influence  of  truth.  Instead  of 
taking  the  posture  of  trembling  penitents  to  hear  God's  mes- 
sage, from  the  lips  of  His  minister,  they  assume  the  attitude 
of  critics.  While  the  man  of  God  portrays  the  terrours  and 
glories  of  Jehovah,  they  criticise.  While  he  pours  out  his 
soul  in  prayer  on  their  behalf — they  criticise.  Thus  are  the 
very  arrows  of  the  Almighty  rendered  powerless. 

It  is  this,  also,  that  pours  poison  into  the  life-blood  of  the 
new-born  soul.  He  learns  to  cavil  almost  as  soon  as  he 
draws  his  breath  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  thus  but  too 
often  converts  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word"  into  worm- 
wood and  gall.  It  is  this  that  blasts  his  growth.  And  shall 
we  cherish  it,  until  it  have  penetrated  the  very  core  of  the 
heart,  and  poisoned  every  thought,  and  sensibility,  and 
feeling?     Shall  God's  holy  day  be  spent  in  speaking  or 

Vol.  V.  16 
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hearing  spme  '*  new  thing  T  With  what  utter  apathy  do 
we  but  too  often  regard  what  we  deem  a  common-place 
preacher  ? 

"  As  in  a  ikeaArt^  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-graeed  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt"— 

are  men's  eyes  but  too  often  turned  upon  the  humble,  de- 
voted, though  less  gifted  servant  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  the 
gem  thev  seek,  but  the  casket.  What  cause  for  fear  that 
God  will  give  them  nothing  else  I 

The  time  toa«,  when  tne  first  inquiry  in  reference  to  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  was — '*  Is  he  a  man  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  N(m  the  inquiry  has  come  to  be, 
whether  he  is  a  smarX  man.  But  the  smartest  are  not  always 
the  best  men.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  gives  people  a  smart  man,  and  '*  sends  leanness  into 
their  souls."  Now,  when  they  find  themselves  pining  and 
starving,  they  turn  against  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  rest 
not  day  nor  night  until  he  is  dismissed.  And  it  may  be  that 
ho  is  as  ready  to  go,  as  they  are  urgent  to  have  him  go. 
For  smart  men  can  always  get  settlements  at  short  notice. 
Nor  are  those,  to  whom  the  thing  is  referred,  reluctant  to 
grant  dismissal ;  since  it  is  often  the  case,  that  those,  who 
make  the  greatest  noise  abroad,  are  least  respected  at 
home. 

But  the  evil,  of  which  we  speak,  stops  not  here.  The 
manner  in  which  the  minister  discharges  pastoral  duties, 
subjects  him  to  great  illiberality  of  stricture.  If  he  visit 
much,  he  acquires  the  character  of  a  great  visiter.  And 
this  poor  familv  and  that  complain  bitterly  that  ''notwith- 
standing the  mmister  visits  others  so  much,  he  has  been  in- 
side of  their  house  but  ten  times  in  a  whole  year."  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  study  some,  and  can- 
not therefore  visit  every  individual  of  his  parish  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  will  say — "  To  be  sure 
he  does  very  well  in  the  pulpit ;  but  then  he  is  no  pastor,^ 

If  he  dress  well,  he  is  extravagant.  If  ill,  penurious. 
**  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  7  It  is  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  unto  their 
fellows,  and  saying,  we  have  piped  unto  you,  but  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  but  yc  have  not 
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lamented.'*  For  one.  minister  •'comes  neither  eating  nor 
drink] ng»  and  they  say  he  hath  a  devil;"  another  comes 
**  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  behold  a  man  gluttonous, 
and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.** 

But,  the  fastidiousness  of  the  age  is  exhibited  in  nothing 
more  strongly  than  in  a  craving  desire  for  excitement.  It  has 
arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  it  can  neither  be  gratified,  nor 
allayed.  It  cannot  be  gratified ;  for  like  all  other  morbid  ap- 
petites, it  acquires  strength  by  indulTOnce,  and  cries  contin- 
ually, **  Give,  give/'  It  cannot  be  allayed,  at  least^  until  all 
unnatural  stimuli  are  withdrawn.  A  large  number  in  almost 
every  church  in  the  land  attend  meeting,  not  so  much  to  be 
enlightened,  as  quickened ;  not  so  much  to  gain  clearer 
views  of  God  and  His  law,  as  to  be  wrought  into  a  spiritual 
frame.  Hence,  they  do  not  come  from  their  closets,  with 
heKTls  prepared  to  "receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
word  ;**  but  with  a  mass  of  ice  encircling  them,  to  be  melted 
away  by  the  power  of  the  preacher.  If,  therefore,  their 
frozen  hearts  are  not  melted,  they  must  have  another  minis- 
tery  one  who  can  move  them.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
pastoral  removals,  so  frequent  at  the  present  day.  And 
tbey  will  doubtless  increase,  until  this  accursing  spirit  is 
checked.  For  Grod  is  not  honoured,  his  blessing  is  not 
sought,  the  truth  is  not  sufficiently  recognised,  that  man 
speaketh  to  the  ear,  but  Ood  only  to  the  heart.  Besides, 
excitement,  produced  by  external  means  merely,  is  but  too 
often  mere  animal  excitement,  or  the  result  of  sympathetic 
imitation.  And  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  therefore, 
become  more  and  more  fastidious  and  querulous.  Why  ? 
Because  the  human  soul  is  so  constituted  that  the  oftener 
de^p  emotion  is  elicited,  without  terminating  in  action,  self- 
directed,  self-sustained  action,  the  harder  does  it  become  to 
renew  such  emotion.  For  the  soul  is,  for  the  most  part, 
passive  in  such  a  process ;  and,  therefore,  becomes  more 
and  more  callous  and  obtuse,  until  no  human  means  can 
move  it.  For  confirmation  of  this  remark,  look  at  those 
who  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  religious  impression. 
Has  not  every  successive  excitement  of  this  kind  left  them 
worse  than  it  found  them,  until  perhaps,  they  have  become 
past  feeling  ?  Is  it  then  at  all  strange,  that  those  who  fre- 
quent the  house  of  God  for  the  sake  of  mere  excitement, 
should  come  away  disappointed,  when  they  do  not  find  it, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  preacher  who  has  not  furnished  it  ? 
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But  allowing  that  there  may  be  much  holy  feeling  min- 
gled with  this  strange  fire,  that  is  but  too  often  kindled  from 
me  altar  of  God,  still,  that  state  into  which  many  would 
plunge  themselves  and  the  Church,  is  against  nature.  All 
her  changes,  mighty  though  they  be,  are  the  result  of  laws 
not  fitfulin  their  operation.  It  is  also  against  the  economy 
of  grace.  The  spasms  and  contortions  sometimes  effected 
in  the  Church  are  much  like  those  effected  by  stimulants 
upon  the  human  body  ;  powerful  in  their  immediate  effects, 
but  invariably  followed  by  collapse.  Look  at  the  recent, 
as  well  as  the  more  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  and  see 
if  she  has  ever  long  continued  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
mentr  Have  not  such  seasons  been  uniformly  followed  by 
correspondent  depression  ?  I  would  not,  however,  depre- 
ciate healthful,  equable,  sustained  excitement,  nor  under- 
value revivals  of  God's  work.  They  are  most  auspicious  to- 
kens of  his  presence  ;  living  fountains  in  the  desert,*  an  im- 
age of  heaven.  Oh,  that  God  would  multiply  their  number 
and  their  power ;  oh,  that  those  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
may  so  pray  and  labour " with  one  accordy^  that  the  days  of 
Pentecost  may  revisit  and  bless  the  Church  !  It  is  morbid^ 
diseased,  enervating  excitement  only  that  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. Yet  so  strong  is  the  desire  for  this  excitement,  that  a 
minister  of  moderate  parts  is  often  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  single  parish,  consisting  of  a  few  hundred  souls. 
The  aid  of  revival  itinerants  is  sought.  But  this,  instead  of 
meetingjdoes  but  increase  the  demand.  After  one  man  has 
exhausted  his  magazine,  another  and  another  is  called.  And 
the  oftener  a  place  has  been  thus  burnt  over,  the  more  diffi- 
cult does  it  "become  to  devise  any  means  by  which  the  dy- 
ing embers  may  be  again  revived  and  fanned  into  a  blaze. 
Where  is  this  mania  to  end  ?  Is  the  word  of  God  so  stale 
and  weak,  that  none  but  a  Boanerges  can  give  it  power 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  ?  Blessed  Spirit !  desert 
not  in  grief  our  sanctuaries  and  our  altars  !  Inspire  with 
courage  those  who  stand  on  the  watch-towers  of  Zion,  that 
they  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  until  the  people  turn  from 
their  abominations,  and  the  plague  be  stayed  ;  "  in  wrath, 
remember  mercy !" 
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Art.  VI.     Inquiry^rbspkctino  the  claims  of  the  Son 

TO  EQUAL  HOMAGE  WITH  THE  FaTHBR. 

By  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  New- York. 

In  physical  inquiries  no  true  philosopher  forgets  his  actual 
situation,  that  however  comprehensive  his  mind,  he  dwells 
in  a  dark  place  where  the  light  is  admitted  only  through  a 
crevice ;  that  whatever  his  intellectual  eminence,  compared 
with  the  low-thoughted  mass,  he  dwells  in  a  vale  where  his 
vision  is  obscured  by  impenetrable  fogs,  or  his  prospect  is 
intercepted  by  inaccessible  mountains.  Much  less,  then,  in 
our  inquiries  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible,  does  it 
become  us  to  forget,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  that  Being 
whose  perfecti<Mis  are  all  infinite  to  a  creature  whose  facul- 
ties are  all  finite ;  and  that  consequently  instead  of  reveal- 
ing what  Grod  is  in  himself,  it  can  be  desiffned  to  reveal, 
only  what  Gkxl  is  in  relation  to  mankind.  If  in  natural  sci- 
ence we  are  conversant  only  with  the  relations  of  things 
which  in  themselves  elude  our  most  acute  investigations, 
how  can  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  revealed  things,  be 
any  obstacle  to  our  certain  knowledge,  or  reasonable  belief? 
The  blind  man  who  refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  sun  because  he  did  not  see  it,  was  in  relation  to  nature, 
it  appears  to  us,  as  sage  a  philosopher  as  the  man  who  re- 
jects any  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  on  account  of  mys- 
tery. Could  we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  God's 
mode  of  existence  by  an  induction  of  facts  caremlly  collect- 
ed, or  as  an  inference  from  premises  which  our  own  minds 
bad  furnished,  there  would  be  no  more  room  for  skepticism 
than  there  now  exists  in  reference  to  Newton's  Principia — 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity,  as  far  as  this  point  is 
concerned,  for  a  revelation.  A  revelation  necessarily  im- 
plies truths  which  are  not  within  the  range  of  the  human 
faculties.  Let  it  once  be  established  that  a  revelation  has 
been  made  to  man,  and  whatever  propositions  are  hermeneu- 
tically  deducible  from  its  pages  must  be  accredited  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Heaven.  Mysterious  they  will  be,  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  they  involve ;  but  contrary  to 
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reason  they  cannot  be  proved  to  be,  because  as  revealed 
principles,  they  do  not  come  within  the  perceptible  relations 
of  our  ideas.  The  clown,  who,  because  thev  are  incompre- 
hensible to  his  mind,  rejects  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  acts  less  unreasonably  than  the  self-styled  phi- 
losopher who,  for  a  similar  reason,  scouts  the  principles  of 
the  divine  science.  Their  intellects  are  on  a  level  com- 
pared with  the  disparity  which  exists  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  mind ;  while  the  former  is  more  philosophical  in 
withholding  credence  from  human  testimony  to  facts  incom- 
prehensible in  their  nature,  than  the  latter  in  rejecting  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  a  volume  supported  bv  the  author- 
ity of  Him  who  understands  the  nature  and  relations  of  all 
things.  It  were  less  absurd,  we  apprehend,  to  believe  for 
Tertullian's  reason,  than  to  say  with  the  Rationalist  Foster, 
that  where  "  mystery  begins,  religion  ends.**  As  well  af- 
firm, that  there  are  no  facts  in  natural  philosophy,  no  dem- 
onstrations in  mathematics,  for  in  each  of  these  sciences 
we  arrive  by  infallible  steps  to  conclusions  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  clear,  determinate  conceptions.  Where 
mystery  begins?  It  begins  in  first  principles ;  or  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  truth  or  religion — no  existence — no 
causes,  nor  efi^ts !  It  begins  in  the  throne  of  God,  and 
ends  but  with  eternity  !  A  revelation  witliout  its  mysteries, 
were  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  temple  without  its  god  ;  or  a 
creation  by  a  creature. 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  comprehend  God's  self-exist- 
ence ;  his  immensity  without  extension ;  his  duration  with- 
out succession ;  his  production  of  the  universe  out  of  no- 
thing ;  his  ever  acting  and  never  changing  nature  ;  his  un- 
erring prescience,  and  his  creatures'  freedom. — Can  he  deny 
that  the  human  mind  is  unequal  in  its  grasp  to  that  which  it 
may  demonstrate  f  And  if  he  must  admit  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  when  contemplated  either  in  relation  to  time 
or  space  are  perfectly  incomprehensible,  shall  he  be  forward 
to  reject  the  Bible  because  it  discloses  to  our  faith  an  incom- 

Erehensible  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ?     Not,  if  he  would 
e  consistent,  or  desires  not  to  take  his  place  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  intellectual  character,  with  that  of  the  atheist. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  are  to  receive  from  on  high  only  that 
which  may  be  fully  comprehended,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  We  do  reverence  to  our  own 
minds,  and  not  to  the  uncreated  intellect — to  our  precon- 
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ceived  opinions^  and  not  to  His  thoughts  which  are  not  as 
our  thoughts ;  we  exalt  our  puny  faculties  above  Infinity. 
''By  how  much  any  divine  mystery,"  said  the  great  Bacon,  "is 
more  unpalatable  and  incredible,  by  so  much  the  more  hon- 
our is  given  to  God  in  believing^  and  the  victory  of  our  faith 
is  made  more  noble."  So  thought  the  very  heathen.  ''  Men 
conceived,"  said  Tacitus,  '*  that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of 
the  gods,  and  believe  without  inquiring,  would  be  the  best 
proof  of  veneration." 

Reason,  however,  is  not  to  be  degraded  from  its  proper 
rank ;  nor  may  the  understanding  be  insulted ;  but  reason  is 
not  unfrequently  identified  with  preconceptions ;  and  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  is  generally  nothing  more  than  an  appeal  to 
that  faculty  of  our  minds  which  is  governed  by  sense. 

If  tJie  province  of  reason  be  the  same  in  religion,  with 
philosophy,  no  alternative  remains  for  us  but  this—- either  to 
declare  ourselves  to  be  infallible ;  or  else  to  admit  that  our 
passions  and  prejudices  may  distort  our  reasonings  and  in- 
validate our  conclusions ;  either  to  reject  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  ;  or  bow  our  understandings  to  the  truths  and  facts 
which  reason  may  discover  on  its  pages. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  prospective  bearing  on  the  subject  which  we  propose 
to  investigate  ;  but  because  the  pride  of  the  human  mind  has 
often  precluded  belief  in  that  mystery  of  Ood  in  which  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  oftoisdom  and  knowledge.  And  know- 
ing  that  if  our  gospel  be  veiled^  it  is  veiled  to  those  who  de- 
stroy thenuehieSf  whose  minds  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded^  we  deem  it  of  the  last  importance  that  the  minds^of 
our  readers  should  be  divested  of  all  tuidue  prepossessions 
or  imaginary  difficulties ;  and  that  they  should  come  at 
once  to  the  simple  testimony  of  the  word  of  God,  the  faith" 
ful  and  true  witness^  for  it  is  written  that  all  mbn  should 
HONOUR  thb  Son  EVEN  as  they  honour  thb  Father. 

The  genuineness  of  tins  passage  will  not  be  assailed ; 
nor  can  its  meaning  be  obscured  or  perverted.  It  is  intelli- 
gible to  every  capacity ;  and  though  it  would  be  rushing  in 
**  where  angels  dare  not  tread,"  to  attempt  to  comprehend 
in  the  divine  nature  the  mystery  of  the  triune  God,  it  is  the 
legitimate  province  of  reason  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  proposition  which  this  passage  involves  is  found- 
ed. I  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  the  di- 
vine existence,  but  I  may  honour  Jesus  Christ  if  the  Scrip- 
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tures  on  their  authority  require  me,  and  by  their  evidence 
constrain  me  to  believe  that  with  the  Father  he  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  mankind. 

But  what  in  the  view  of  dispassionate  reason  would  enti- 
tle Jesus  Christ  to  equal  homage  with  God  ? 

Would  it  be  simply  on  account  of  the  works  which  he 
did  ?  We  are  aware  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
idolize  the  worker  of  miracles ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
any  man  might  work  a  miracle,  should  he  be  commissioned 
and  empowered  by  the  Author  of  nature.  The  simple  fact, 
then,  that  Christ  did  many  mighty  works,  is  not  sufficient  to 
this  end,  though  the  candid  mind,  on  the  discovery  that  his 
miracles  were  differently  performed  from  those  of  either  the 
prophets  or  of  the  apostles,  may  not  readilv  preclude  its 
consequent  suspicion  of  his  high  origin.  On  the  supposition 
that  he  were  but  a  man,  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  thnt  his 
miracles  bear  no  marks  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  ? 
By  a  motion  of  his  hand,  he  stilled  the  waves  of  the  sea  ; — 
with  more  ease  than  we  could  awake  a  friend  from  ordinary 
sleep,  did  he  break  the  slumbers  of  the  dead.  It  was  but  a 
word  from  his  lips,  and  the  fig-tree  was  withered  and  dried 
up  from  its  roots — the  tempest  ceased  its  racing — ^the  moul- 
dering dead  came  forth  from  the  grave.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  by-standers,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  fell 
down  at  his  feet  in  involuntary  obeisance.  Here  was  one 
not  indistinctly  reminding  them  of  Him  who  spake  and  it  was 
done.  And  yet  so  far  from  counteracting  the  impression 
which  his  miracles  produced  on  their  minds,  he  -distinctly 
informed  them  that  all  that  the  Father  did  on  earth,  he  also 
did ;  that  the  Father's  works  were  his  works.  All  that  he 
performed,  he  attributed  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  Grod  ;  and 
charged  them  to  believe  his  works,  that  ye  may  know  and 
believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him.. 

Or,  would  it  be  on  account  of  the  prophesies  which  Christ 
uttered  ?  We  reasonably  believe  that  God  is  with  a  pro- 
phet ;  but  this  cannot  obligate  us  to  pay  divine  honours  to  a 
prophet  He  is  indeed  highly  favoured  of  Grod,  but  still  he 
is  only  a  man.  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  was  Christ  moryed  in  like  manner  7  As 
men,  the  Jewish  prophets  were  as  ignorant  of  the  future  as 
we.  They  could  predict  no  event  of  themselves.  Selected 
by  Grod  for  this  purpose,  they  awaited  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit.     When  prophecying,  with  the  exception  of  Moses. 
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who^  acoordiDg  to  Maimonides^  wan  fayoured  with  a  habit- 
ual and  saperiour  degree  <^  illumioation,  they  were  thrown 
iDto  a  frenzy — thev  trembled  and  fainted.  It  is  probable 
they  were  seldom  if  ever  conscious  of  the  things  they  uttered; 
and  certain  it  is«  they  announced  no  future  event  until  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  kindled  within  them  by  somethiQg 
plainly  extraneous  and  beyond  their  power ;  ordinarily  by 
the  help  or  ministry  of  an  angel. 

But  how  may  it  be  imagined  that  one  would  speak  who 
was  omniscient ;  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  to 
whom  all  thinffB»  whether  past  or  future,  were  imme- 
diately present?  Precisely  as  we  would  speak  of  objects 
and  events  which  were  within  the  range  of  sensible  vision  ; 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  day  to  day.  So 
prophened  the  Messiah*  without  either  constraint,  effort,  or 
perturbation.  Future  mysteries  and  events  seemed  as  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind  as  the  objects  of  sense,  amid  which  we 
have  grown  to  manhood,  are  to  our  eyes.  When  he  propbe- 
cied,  it  was  in  his  own  name :  I  say  unto  you.  And  whether 
the  suiqect  of  his  prophecy  were  his  own  suffering  and 
death,  the  destruction  of  the.  temple  and  of  the  holy  city,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  awtul  solemnities  of  the  day  of 
judgement,  his  own  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  all 
the  holy  angels,  or  the  eternal  allotments  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  he  spoke  with  manifest  ease  and  composure, 
without  seeming  in  the  least  astonished  ;  or  betraying  any 
disposition  to  excite  marvel.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only 
a  prophet,  was  there  not,  considering  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  the 
future  but  from  Grod,  something  very  remarkable,  rather  inex- 
plicable to  us,  in  the  manner  of  his  prophesying?  Strang, 
that  all  preceding  prophets  should  have  prophesied  of  htm, 
and  that  he,  if  only  a  man,  should  make  nis  own  doings  the 
burden  of  his  prophecies ;  that  when  transfigured  on  the 
mount,  he  should  not  only  be  invested  with  a  glory  trans- 
cendantly  surpassing  that  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  but  singled 
out,  and  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven,  declared  to  be 
Qoifs  onhf  begotten  and  wsU  beloved  Sen. 

But  proofing  to  a  general  view  of  the  sentiments 
which  Christ  uttered: — has  he  consequently  a  claim  on  our 
homage  ?  No ;  not  a  few  men  have  uttered  extraordinary 
sayings ;  and  most  readily  might  Infinite  Wisdom  inspire 
any  mortal  with  the  utterance  of  moral  truths  which  no 
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unassisted  mind  could  excogitate  or  conceive.  Neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  be  denied  that  710  man  ever  spoke  as  Christ 
Soke.  Hear  him.  He  styles  himself  tiie  light  of  the  world  ; 
^  pearl  of  unknown  price ;  the  hidden  treasure  ;  the  Kving 
vine  ;  the  bread  of  Ood ;  the  way,  the  truths  and  the  life.  He 
expounds  the  law  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator;  con- 
demns the  traditions,  and  mortifies  the  pride  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  pours  the  light  of  fulfilment  on  the  hidden 
meaning  of  ancient  prediction ;  displays  the  riches  of  the 

Sospel ;  unravels  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
etects  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  How  weighty  the 
sentences  which  fell  from  his  lips ;  how  simple  and  compre- 
hensive his  precepts  ;  how  novel  and  sublime  his  doctrines  ; 
how  familiar  and  pertinent  his  illustrations ;  how  wise  his 
teachings  ;  how  authoritative  and  conclusive  his  decisions. 

Such  was  the  inimitable  combination  of  authority  and 
ffentleness,  of  dignity  and  condescension,  of  zeal  and  wis- 
dom, of  sublimity  and  plainness  in  all  that  he  uttered,  as 
might  have  almost  led  us  to  anticipate  bis  own  assertion, — 
that  all  things  were  delivered  to  him  of  his  Father^  and  thai 
no  man  knew  who  the  Son  was  save  the  Father^  nor  who  the 
Father  was  save  the  &>n,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
should  reveal  him. 

We  may  not  affirm,  however,  that  in  Christ's  teachings 
there  is  to  be  found  conclusive  evidence  of  his  divine  na- 
ture ;  yet  who  will  say  that  he  did  not  speak  with  a  native 
majesty  befitting  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  did  not  allude  to 
the  great  things  pertaining  to  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God 
with  all  the  gracefulness  and  familiarity  wiUi  which  one 
born  a  prince  would  speak  of  his  father's  court?  Was 
there  any  thing  in  his  language  which  did  not  at  all  times 
comport  with  so  high  an  origin,  or  breathe  the  consciousness 
of  his  union  with  the  Father  ?  He  who  can  ponder  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  without  being  inspired  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence, is  for  ever  insensible  to  any  impressions  of  infinite 
excellence  and  grandeur. 

Shall  we,  then,  find  in  the  moral  character  of  Christ  a 
sufficient  reason  for  elevating  him  in  our  devotions,  to  an 
equality  with  the  Father  ?  This  particular  might  naturally 
sway  tne  judgements  of  many  minds ;  for  in  a  world  where 
all  have  corrupted  their  ways  before  God,  we  cannot  but 
respect  any  one  who  seems  to  partake  less  of  the  imperfec- 
tions and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  to  embody  more  of 
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those  conceptions  of  ^odness  and  virtue  which  we  are  able 
to  form;  but  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
that  perifection  in  human  character  is  no  evidence  of  a  divine 
nature,  for  God  can  render  any  man  perfectly  holy. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  without  its  important  bearing  on 
our  argument  to  recall  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  onlv 
model  of  perfection  in  real  life  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
The  characters  of  holy  men  of  old  were  marred  by  those  in- 
firmities which  are  common  to  our  nature;  while  their 
brightest  virtues  fade  away  before  the  resplendent  linea- 
ments of  the  sun  of  righteousness:  much  less,  then,  can  the 
mostexemplaryof  the  heathen  worthies  challenge  a  compar- 
ison with  tne  holy  Jesus. 

Is  it  not  a  little  remarkaUe,  that  among  all  whom  God 
has  commissioned  to  instruct  mankind,  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  the  only  instance  of  perfection  in  character  7  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  form  no  conception  of  excellence  which  his 
actions  did  not  adumbrate  ?  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Father  as  surpassing  in  excellence  the  moral  lineaments  of 
his  Son?  that  there  is  nothing  clear  and  definite  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  Grod  except  when  we  gaze  on  the  aspect  of  Jesus  ? 
that  the  world  never  had  any  conceptions  worthy  of  the 
Great  God  until  Jesus  Christ  appeared  as  the  brightness  of 
the  Father^ s  glory  ^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  f 

Let  any  one  dispassionately  contemplate  his  piety  and 
benevolence ;  his  compassion  for  man ;  his  forgiveness  of 
injuries ;  his  meekness  and  lowliness ;  his  superiority  to  the 
worid ;  his  command  of  the  inferiour  appetites ;  his  forti- 
tude and  constancy;  his  prudence  and  discretion ; —in  his 
character  a  union  of  every  possible  excellence  in  all 
their  consistency,  strength,  and  just  proportions — all  the 
stronger  virtues  without  austerity,  and  all  the  softer  traits 
without  weakness — all  that  is  high  and  lofty,  with  all  that  is 
lowly  and  attractive,  and  say,  vimether  here  is  not  a  person- 
age at  "once  divine  and  human  ;  infinitely  above  us,  and  yet 
level  to  our  comprehension  ;  mysterious,  and  yet  familiarly 
known — sav,  whether  this  character  do  not  embody  our 
every  possible  conception  of  an  incarnate  Deity — God  stoop- 
ing to  man — in  all  tne  fulness  and  harmony  of  his  perfec- 
tions made  visible  to  mortal  eye  7  Who  can  fail  to  see  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  refulgence  of  Divinity — the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  rather,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ?    Or 
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who  flball  not  now  be  inclined  to  adroit  the  declaration  of 
Christ  himself:  he  that  hath  seen  tne^  hath  seen  the  FiOher  : 

"  Bejond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Babstantially  expressed ;  and  in  his  faee 
Divine  compaasion  risiUjr  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace." 

It  mav  not  be  positively  asserted,  however,  that  the 
works  and  prophecies^  and.  teachings,  axul  perfect  character 
of  Christ  impose  on  us  an  obligation  to  pay  him  divine  hom- 
age. Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  of  a  divine  nature ;  though  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  a  mere  man,  is  attended  with  no  ordinary 
difficulties,  when  we  merely  glance  at  what  he  did,  what  he 
taueht,  how  he  predicted,  and  how  he  lived  I 

These  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  the  fact,  which  will 
not  be  denied  by  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
Evangelists,  of  his  miraculous  conception.  For  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  of  all  bom  of  woman,  Jesus  Christ  should  be  the 
only  one  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  if  no 
more  than  a  prophet,  he  should  not,  like  his  predecessors  in 
thq  prophetic  office,  have  been  conceived  in  the  natural  way  7 
Docs  not  his  miraculous  conception  constitute  the  whole 
distinction  between  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  condition 
of  a  man,  and  that  of  any  other  prophet  ?  Does  it  not  im- 
ply a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  a  mere  teacher?  Mi^ht 
not  a  mere  man  have  been  rendered  competent  by  divme 
illumination,  to  convey  all  that  men  have  capacity  to  re- 
ceive ?  Could  his  intercourse  with  God  have  been  of  any 
higher  kind  than  the  nature  of  any  other  man  might  have 
equally  admitted,  had  his  conception  been  the  result  of 
Ma^'s  marriaffe  with  her  husband  ? 

But  miraculous  conception  does  not  of  itself  imply  pre- 
existence,  much  less  divinity — Admit  it ;  yet  if  Christ  had  a 
previous  existence — had  he  been  the  uncreated  Word,  his 
assumption  of  humanity  would  have  implied  a  miraculous 
conception*  though  this  had  not  been  recorded;  for  how 
could  union  with  the  divine  nature  have  been  the  principle 
of  an  existence  physically  derived  from  Adam  7 

Here,  then,  is  a  personage  who,  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  the  features  of  his  character,  and  the  incidents 
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of  his  life,  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  the  world — in  tlie 
sublimity  of  his  virtue,  himself  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
which  he  wrought ;  one,  who  so  far  from  bearing  any  im- 
pression of  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  more  distinguished 
firom  his  countrymen  than  the  Jew  was  from  the  Gentile ; 
who  was  as  superiour  to  the  prophets,  as  they  were  to  the 
people  ;  to  whom  Moses,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  with 
whom  Jehovah  conversed  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with 
his  friend,  bore  no  higher  relation  than  that  of  a  servant  to  a 
Son* — to  whom  the  very  angels  are  inferiour ;  whose  ad- 
vent was  announced  at  the  fall  of  man ;  who  is  pointed  out, 
both  by  Moses  himself,  and  with  gradually  increasing  clear- 
ness by  all  succeeding  prophets ;  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
patriarchal  and  the  Levitical,  and  constitutes  at  once,  the 
perpetual  theme  and  the  indis(>ensably  necessary  key-stone 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  whose  conception  and  birth- 
place, whose  works  and  virtues,  whose  entire  history  an- 
swered in  every  particular  to  a  long  succession  of  prophe- 
cies; whose  character  and  actions,  too,  accord  in  every 
respect  with  whatever  may  be  our  abstract  conceptions  of 
an  incarnation  of  Deity ;  whose  life  is  an  enigma  which  no 
(Edipus  can  unravel  save  by  the  supposition  that  he  was 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  with  his  Father,  and  yet, 
Jems  Christ  toas  amere  man ! 

*'  Supposinff  there  were  a  god  who  did  not  discover  him- 
self immediately  to  our  senses,  were  it  possible  for  him  to 
S've  stronger  proofs  of  his  existence  than  what  appear  on 
e  whole  &ce  of  nature  ?  What,  indeed,  could  sucn  a  being 
do  but  copy  the  present  economy  of  things  T  Notwith- 
standing tn|s  concession,  Philof  could  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God  T  But  is  he  more  unreasonable  than  the  man  who, 
after  similar  concessions,  denies  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  For  supposing  that  God  were  to  send  a  beinff  into 
the  world  of  the  same  specific  nature  with  himself,  and  one, 
who  by  consequence,  could  not  discover  his  true  nature  to 
our  senses,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  afford  stronger  evi- 
dence of  his  assumption  of  humanity  than  such  as  appear  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  To  assume  our  nature  without 
sin,  he  must  be  bom  of  a  woman  by  a  miraculous  concep- 
tion ;  to  convince  us  of  his  independent  power,  be  must  per- 
form miracles  in  his  own  name  ;  of  his  omniscience,  he  must 

*  Heb.  1: 3—8.        t  Hume's  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  p.  338. 
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both  foretell  the  future  and  read  the  heart ;  of  his  wisdom, 
he  must  demonstrate  his  prodigious  superiority  to  our  nar- 
row apprehensions  ;  of  his  holiness,  there  will  be  no  room  to 
discover  a  flaw  in  his  character ;  of  his  justice,  he  will  be 
uncompromising  in  his  rebukes ;  of  his  goodness,  he  will  pro- 
vide for  the  needy,  sympathize  with  the  afilicted,  compas- 
sionate the  guilty  ;  of  his  sovereignty,  he  will  forgive  sins, 
and  by  a  miracle  prove  them  to  be  forgiven. 

Yes ;  if  we  can  trace  the  attributes  of  an  invisible  God 
in  the  works  of  creation,  must  not  the  works,  the  prophecies, 
the  teachings,  and  the  surpassing  excellencies  of  Jesus  Christ 
induce  on  our  minds,  to  say  the  least,  a  not  unreasonable 
impression  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. — Bene  spere- 
muSf  comiteSj  hominum  enim  vestigia  video,  exclaimed  Arts- 
tippus  the  Cyrenaic,  when,  being  shipwrecked  on  an  unknown 
coast,  he  saw  some  geometrical  diagrams  traced  on  the 
sand  :  90  might  man,  while  groping  in  the  darkness  of  na- 
ture, exclaim,  as  he  happened  on  Judea  and  beheld  the  won- 
ders which  had  there  been  enacted,  bbhold,  I  sbe  trb 
F00T8TBP8  or  A  God  I 

To  attempt  to  account  for  the  actions  of  Christ  on  any 
principle  short  of  a  mysterious  union  with  the  Father,  ap- 
pears to  us  quite  as  absurd  as  if  one  who  undertook  to  ac- 
count for  the  actions  of  Socrates,  should  begin  with  telling 
us  that  Socrates  was  actuated  by  a  principle  of  thought  and 
design ;  and  pretending  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  sitting 
in  prison  at  that  time  when  he  was  condemned  to  die,  he 
should  acquaint  us  that  the  body  of  Socrates  consisted  of 
bones  and  muscles ;  that  the  bones  were  solid  and  had  their 
articulations,  while  the  muscles  were  capable  of  being  con- 
tracted and  extended,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move  his 
body  and  put  himself  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  after  adding 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  sound,  and  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice,  he  should  boast  at  length  that  he  had  thus  account- 
ed for  Socrates  sitting  and  conversing  with  his  friends  in 
prison.* 

That  there  is  no  abstract  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  an  in- 
carnation of  divinity,  will  appear  from  the  remark  which 
was  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophersf  to  Aris- 
todemus.    But  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the  presumption 

*  Vide  CEuvres  De  Platon.    Tom.  I.,  p.  379. 
t  Vide  Zenophon's  Memerobilia  of  Socrates. 
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which  arises  from  the  supernatural  endowments  of  Christ 
that  he  was  a  divine  personage,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  the  stupendous  object  he  contemplated.  It  was  a  rule 
of  the  ancient  critics  with  relation  to  the  machinery  of  a 
drama, — ^  that  a  god  must  never  be  introduced  unless  to 
accomplish  some  important  design  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise eflectuated."  Now,  if  this  rule  were  founded  in  the 
decision  of  an  unsophisticated  judgement,  there  arises  a  nat- 
ural presumption  in  favour  of  Christ's  divinity.  What  can 
surpass  either  in  importance  or  in  grandeur  the  object  which 
be  proposed  to  accomplish?  Indeed,  unless  strongly  im- 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  nature, 
unless  like  Socrates,  we  feel  our  urgent  need  of  a  divine 
teacher  and  helper,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
It  is  in  biblical  as  in  physical  inquiries.  ^  Since  this  world 
is  a  system  of  benevolence,"  remarked  a  philosopher,*  *<and 
consequently  its  author  the  object  of  unbounded  love  and 
admiration,  benevolence  and  piety  are  our  only  true  guides 
in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only  keys  which  will  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  clews  which  lead  through  her  laby- 
rinths." They  whose  minds  have  been  impressed  with  the 
general  idea  of.  prevailing  order,  and  of  benevolent  design, 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  detecting  the  secrets  of 
nature.  And  in  like  manner,  may  not  the  reverential  con- 
viction of  the  authority  of  God's  moral  ffovernment,  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  feelings  towards  his  fallen  creatures  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  our  views,  and  guide  our  investigations 
respecting  the  mystery  of  godliness  ?  There  is  no  law  of  our 
nature  better  ascertained  than  that  the  decisions  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  in  a  great  degree  controuled  b}r  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  will. — Hence,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
reception  or  the  reiection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  equality 
with  the  Father,  like  any  other  truth  having  a  practical  ten- 
dency will,  after  all,  depend  not  less  on  the  operation  of 
moral  causes,  than  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  or  an  induc- 
tion from  the  sacred  writings.!    With  the  temper  of  mind 

«  Hartley*s  Oburvationt  on  Man. 

t  Perhaps  the  profoaDd  remark  of  Coleridge  will  apply  as  well  to  an 
efficient  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  as  in  Christianity— that  in  order 
to  an  efficient  belief,  a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian ;  and  this  is  the 
seeming  argumeiUwrn  in  circvZOf  incident  to  all  spiritual  truths,  to  every 
subject  not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we 
attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  understanding,  what  we  can 
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and  heart  which  becomes  an  inquirer  after  truth,  we  think  it 
difficult  to  resiat  the  presumption  which  arises  in  favour  of 
Christ's  divinity,  when  we  simply  confine  our  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  lus  history  answers  to  what  might  have  been 
our  conceptions  of  a  god-man.  This,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  our  belief,  or  to  justify  us  in  rendering 
to  him  religious  homage.    Be  it  so. 

But  suppose  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  foretold  that  this 
same  Christ  would  be  the  Mighty  Oad,  God  with  lu  ;  that 
the  precursor  of  Jesus  would  be  sent  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
Most  High;  that  Jesus  himself  had  asserted  his  equality 
with  the  Father ;  that  his  Apostles  ascribed  to  him  the  attri- 
butes and  works  of  Deity  ;-— if  all  Scripture  be  given  [by  in- 
spiratien  of  Qod^  what  must  be  our  irresistible  conclusion  ? 
Shall  we  not  with  one  accord  fall  down  before  the  Messiah 
and  individually  exclaim.  My  Lord^  and  my  God  I 

Hear,  then,  the  voice  of  prophecy ;  ^* for  to  him  give  all  the 
prophets  witness.  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given  :  and  the  govertiment  shall  he  upon  his  shoulder :  and 
kis  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty 
God^  the-Evtriasting  Father^  the  Prince  of  Peace.*  Behold 
ike  days  aeww,  saUh  the  Lord^  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  branchy  and  a  king  shatt  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgement  and  justice  upon  the  earth.  In  his 
days  Judah  shM  be  saved^  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely. 
And  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called^  the  Lord 
OCR  RiouTBOU8iffE8s.t  Rejoice  greaibfy  O  daughter  ofSion, 
shouts  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold  tht  Kino  cometh 
unto  thee:  he  is  just  and  having  salvation;  Lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  coU^  the  foal  of  an  ass.X 
"  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And 
Jehovah  sdd  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  priced  at  of  them."§  **  Behold  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me : 
And  the  L^rd  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple  ;  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  de- 
light in :  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."|| 
"The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  Jbmovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high* 

only  kntyw  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do  the  wiU  qfmy  J*^ather,  and  ye  shall 
know  wheth^  lain,  of  God.    Aids  to  Reflection,  Appendix,  p.  398. 

*  Isaiah,  42:  6.        t  Jer.  23:  5,  6.        t  Zech.  9i  9.       §  Zech.  11:  12. 
II  Mai.  3:  1. 
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way  for  our  God.  And  the  glory  of  Jbhotar  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together.'**  ^  Jehovah, 
God  of  hosts,  shall  be  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rodk  of 
oflfence  to  the  two  houses  of  Israel.  They  shall  look  on  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  said  God."t  **  The  Lord  said  unto 
m^  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thv  footstool.**  •*  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." J 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  ;  and 
to  whom  do  they  appl  v  if  not  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  Were  they 
not  quoted  and  applied  to  Him  both  by  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Apostles  ?  Did  not  Christ,  beginning  €U  Moses  and  all 
the  proptietSy  expound  unto  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself?^  Nay ;  in  what  lignt  did 
He  continually  represent  himself  ?—i As  one  who  had  left 
the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  who  had  come  down  from  heav- 
en  ;  who  was  before  Abraham  ;  who  was  before  all  things  ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  whom,  as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Fa- 
ther, consisted  eternal  life ;  who  did  the  same  works  with 
the  Father ;  who  had  the  same  glory  with  the  Father ;  who 
had  life  in  himself,  as  the  Father  hath  lifp  in  himself. — **  Be* 
lieve  me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  m6.||— 
I  arid  my  Father  are  one!"**  Did  he  not  regard  himself  as 
equal  with  the  Father  ?  And  even,  when  on  one  occasion, 
he  said.  My  Father  is  greater  than  /,  what  could  he  have 
referred  to,  when  this  declaration  is  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  one,  but  the  filial  subordination  in  the 
equal  Deity — that  he  was  then  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  Ghd 
manifest  in  thejlesh  ;  for  if  not  essentially  divine,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  he  betrayed  a  mind  as  weak  or  deranged 
as  anv  of  us  would,  who  should  rise  from  his  seat,  and 
gravely  assert,  that  God  was  greater  than  he  ! 

But  will  it  be  said,  with  the  Jews  of  old,  '^  he  beareth 
witness  of  himself,  his  witness  is  not  true  T**  In  what  light, 
then,  was  he  represented  by  the  Apostles  ? — As  •*  the  sec- 

■  When  Christ  said,  M^  Father  is  greater  than  /,  he  was  not  compar- 
ing his  own  natnre  with  that  of  the  Father,  bat  his  condition,  ffye  loved 
wu,  ye  would  rejoice  that  I  said  I  go  unto  the  F<Uher,for  the  Father  ugreai- 
er  than  Is  i.  e.,  ye  would  rejoice  at  my  exaltation  to  bliss  and  glory  with 
my  Father :  that  I  am  to  leave  this  state  of  humiliation,  and  resume  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

«  Isa.  40.  8, 5.       t  Zech.  13: 10,  John  19: 37.       t  Psalm,  97: 7.  Heb. 
1: 8, 9.       f  Lake,  94: 97.        II  John,  14: 10.        *«  Jo.  10: 15. 
Vol.  V.  17 
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end  man  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;"*  as  '^  the  Lord  of 

all'^t— "  the  Lord  of  glory/'J  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;"§  '^  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God;"]!  ^who  is  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come.'*** 

But  lift  up  your  eyes  and  behold !  Who  spake  this  uni- 
verse into  existence  ?  Jesus  Christ  ;  '*  for  by  him  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earthy 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  princi  pah  ties,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him 
and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist  ;tt  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power." 

Look  around  you — see  the  consequences  of  sin  in  a  lost 
and  mined  race — and  who  is  it  that  condescended  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  T  Jesus  Christ  ;  **  for 
being  in  the  form  (the  condition)  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Gk>d,  (regarding  not  his  equality 
with  God,)  he  yet  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  being  found  in  the  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.^JJ 

Think  of  the  myriads  of  the  dead  I  At  whose  voice 
shall  the  sea  give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it,  and  death  and 
hell,  the  dead  which  are  in  them  ?  Jesus  Christ  ;  *^  for  ihe 
hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves,  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth."§§ 

And  by  whom  shall  we  all  be  judged,  every  man  ac- 
cording to  their  works?  JESUS  CHRIST;  **for  we 
must  ail  appear  before  the  judgement  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body/'||||  Yes, 
it  is  He  that  will  sit  upon  the  great  white  throne ; — this 
very  Jesus  shall  come  m  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  all 
the  holy  ancels,  and  in  that  day  of  the  Lord,  that  great  day 
of  his  wraths  while  he  draws  the  impassable  and  intermina- 
ble line  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  will  the  heav- 

♦  1  Cor.  15: 47.  t  Ads,  10:  36.  ^1  Cor.  2;  8.  f  Col.  2:  9.  fl  Col. 
1: 15.  •♦Eph.  1:  21.  ft  Col.  1: 16, 17.  »  Phil.  2:  6, 7, 8.  H  John, 
5:28,        IHI  2  Cor.  5:  10. 
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ens  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein,  be  burnt  up. 

What,  now,  think  ye  of  Christ  T  Should  not  every  knee 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.* 

But  to  place  the  argument,  if  possible,  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  let  it  be  inquired  what  attribute  has  the  Father,  that 
belongs  not  to  the  Son  ?  What  relation  do  we  sustain  to 
the  former,  that  we  do  not  to  the  latter  7  What  duties  do 
we  owe  the  one,  that  we  ought  not  to  pay  to  the  other  T 

Is  the  Father  eternal  in  his  mode  of  existence  ?  **  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,*^  saith  Christ  the  Lord,  "  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come.  I  am  He  that  liveth  apd 
was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.'*!  Is  the 
Father  independent ?  "I  have  power  to  lay  my  life  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  agam :  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  the/ shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.^J  Is  the  Father  omnipotent  7  Bv  Christ 
were  all  things  created.  "  My  Father  workelh  hitherto, 
and  I  work ;  whatsoever  things  he  doth,  these  also  doth  the 
Son  likewise-^J  Is  God  omniscient  ?  So  is  Christ.  **  He 
knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."  "  All  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
hearts."!!  Is  God  omnipresent  ?  So  is  Christ.  **  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."**  Is  God 
immutable  ?  So  is  Christ.  "  The  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever."tt 

God  says,  "  I,  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  Saviour.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth :"  yet  Christ  says,  "  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up» 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life  fXX  ^°^  ^^^  testimony  concerning  Christ  is, 
that  **  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved. "§§    Jehovah  says,  ^'be- 

•  Phil.  8:  10  11.        t  Rev.  1:  8. 18.        t  John,  10;  18.  S8.       «  John,  5: 
19.       II  Rer.  S:  S3.    John.  S,  35.  **  Mat  38: 90.         ft  Hob.  13:  8. 

n  John,  19: 39.  ib.  3: 14, 15.       H  AcU,  4: 19. 
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hold,  I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep  and  seek  them 
out ;"  and  yet  Christ  came,  as  a  good  shepherd,  "  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost,  to  give  his  life  for  the 
sheep.*** 

Or,  is  it  written, "  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  ?  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  father  also. 
If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema,  Maranatha.'^t  If  we  are  required  to  walk  in 
the  commands  of  Grod,  so  is  it  equally  our  duty  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Christ  If  in  all  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God^  so  is  it  said,  that  "  whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.** 
If  we  are  ^'  created  again  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness 
after  the  image  of  God,"  it  is  because  we  are  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Did  the  Apostles  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Father?  So  did  they  also  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  Did 
they  pronounce  a  benediction  ?  the  name  of  Christ  was  in- 
variaoly  joined  with  that  of  God.  Had  they  fellowship  with 
the  Father  ?  it  was  also  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 

And  why  should  we  adduce  further  evidence  of  Christ*s 
equality  with  the  Father?  You  admit  that  the  dead  both 
small  and  great  shall  stand  before  Crod ;  that  every  man 
shall  give  account  of  himself  unto  God ;  but  is  it  not  as 
plainly  written  that  we  "  must  all  appear  before  the  judge- 
ment seat  of  Christ  ?  that  "  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgement  to  the  Son  ?"  You  admit 
that  "  God  will  rain  upon  the  wicked,  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest ;"  that  <*  they  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;**  but 
is  it  not  J^sus  Christ  who  will  say, "  Depart  ye  cursed  into 
everlasting  fire  ?**  You  admit,  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
in  heaven,  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  but  is  it  not  equally  plain, 
that  Christ  himself  constitutes  heaven  ;  that  all  future  hap- 

{iness  consists  in  being  with  himself,  being  like  Christy  be- 
olding  his  glory  ?  Nay  ;  we  feel  bound  to  remember  with 
awful,  solemnity,  the  declaration  which  was  made  to  Israel 
of  old  :  Hear^  O  Israel^  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;  but 
must  we  not  now  receive  with  equal  veneration  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  I  AND  MY  FaTHER  ARE  ONE. 

Is  He  not  named  with  the  same  name  ?  having,  too,  the 
same  omniscient  mind — the  same  immensity  of  essence — 

♦  Luke,  19:  10.  John,  10:  U,  15.  t  John,  15: 23.  1  Cor.  16:  9». 
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the  same  immutability  of  purpose, — the  same  Almighty 
power, — the  same  unerring  wisdom; — clothed  with  the 
same  garments  of  light  and  beauty — the  same  uncreated, 
unbounded,  undivided,  unrivalled  glory  ? 

Well,  has  God  commanded,  that  *'  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.**  Well,  has  Christ 
declared, ''  he  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honourcth  not  the 
Father.''* 

The  mystery  is  now  unravelled.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  reverence  the  Angel  Js« 
hoviih ;  and  that  all  holy  men  of  old  should  have  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipated  advent  of  a  Saviour^  who  is  Christ  Vie  Lord. 
No  wonder,  that  when  God  "  brought  in  the  first-begotten 
into  the  world,"  he  said,  '^  Let  all  im  angels  of  God  worship 
him." — No  wonder,  that  John  "  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne';  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousand  of 
thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory  and  blessing.  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
beard  I  saying,  blessinff,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sittew  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever.** 

And  may  anv  man,  then — dare  we  refuse  to  honour 
Him  whom  Ood  nath  so  highly  exalted  f  Can  any  one  de- 
cline so  reasonable,  so  propec  a  service  ?  0,  no  1  Unio 
Him  that  laved  tu,  and  gave  himself  Jor  ta,  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  This,  O  Christian,  is  not 
a  man,  nor  any  creature,  but  the  true  God  and  eternal  life — 
the  Grsat  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

To  apply  to  the  Holy  Ghost  a  course  of  reasoning  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  have  pursued,  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  Scripturalidea  of  God  involves  that  of  Triunity;  but 
confining  our  view  to  the  bearing  of  our  argument  on  Jesus 
Christ,  it  necessarily  fdlows  that  He  is  God. 

Can  we  lawftilfy  worship  any  being  beside  God  ?  Bat 
it  is  written,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  bvbn  as 
they  honour  the  Father.  Should  we  give  supreme  love, 
unreserved  obedience  to  any  one  but  God  7  these  very  af- 

•  John,  B:  23. 
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fections  and  duties  are  enjoined  on  us  toward  J6sus  Christ. 
Uo  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God  alone  ? 
but  Christ  has  said  that  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Is 
it  written,  he  that  glorieth^  kt  him  glory  in  the  Lord?  but 
an  inspired  apostle  exclaimed,  God  forbid  that  I  should  glo- 
ry, save  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  Can  we  safely  commit  our- 
selves into  any  other  hands  than  Grod's  ?  but  Stephen  and 
Paul  both  committed  their  souls  to  Christ,  and  we  are  en- 
joined to  do  the  same.  Does  it  behoove  a  creature  to  trust 
in  any  being  short  of  God  ?  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trust- 
eth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm  ;  yet  we  are  exhorted 
to  believe  and  trust  in  Christ :  ye  believe  in  Ood,  believe  also 
in  me.  Hath  any  man  seen  God  at  any  time  ?  No  man, 
saith  the  Scripture  ;  yet  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  No  man 
knoweth  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  he 
will  reveal  him.  If  God  has  imposed  on  our  obedience  a 
law  which  we  have  violated,  who  but  God  can  pardon  lis  t 
None  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ;  yet  Christ  forgave  sins, 
and  in  hi$  own  name.  Who  is  it  that  searcheth  the  heart  and 
trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men  ?  I,  the  Lord ; — yet 
Christ  knew  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Do  not  IftU  heaven  and 
earth  saith,  the  Lord  ?  yet  Christ  is  every  where  present 
Do  not  the  Scriptures  assert  that  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God?  but  the  same  record  declares,  that  by  Christ  were  aU 
things  created.  Nay ;  the  Scriptures  give  to  Christ  the  ap- 
pellation of  Crod  /  and  what  can  be  understood  by  these 
titles  but  that  Christ  is  the  same  in  essence  and  pertections 
with  the  Father.  Has  God  given  his  own  name  to  a  crea- 
ture T  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  nam£,  and  my  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another.  The  Scriptures  entitle  him  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father ;  and  what  does  the  generation  of  the 
Son  import,  but  that  he  is  no  less  of  the  very  same  specific 
essential  nature  wkh  the  Father,  than  a  mortal  son  is  of  the 
very  same  specific  essential  nature  with  a  mortal  father. 
Hence,  as  a  mortal  son,  by  being  of  the  same  essential  na- 
ture with  a  mortal  father,  is  a  man,  as  contradistinguished 
from  any  other  animal,  so  the  Divine  Son,  by  being  of  the 
lame  essential  nature  with  his  Father,  must  needs  be  God, 
M  contradistinguished  from  any  other  intellectual  being.* 

•  Vide  Faber,  on  the  eternal  personality  of  ihe  Word.    Ho.  Mot.  vol. 
«,p.l(». 
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But  it  is  inquired,  how  can  Christ  be  Grod  without  con- 
tradicting  the  Divine  Unity  7  If  a  question  altogether  ir« 
relevant  (where  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  nature  of 
things  but  with  facts  alone,)  must  be  answered — I  am  fiot 
backward  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance  ;  and  here,  I  am 
content  to  be  ignorant.  God  has  already  communicated  to 
me  a  fact  which  I  could  have  ascertained  from  no  other 
source  ;  and  as  He  has  not  revealed  the  mode  of  his  exist* 
ence,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know :  nor,  perhaps, 
was  it  possible  to  reveal  this  mode.  We  are  finite  ;  and 
how  could  we  be  made  to  grasp  Infinity  ?  All  the  knowl* 
edge  we  now  have  of  God  has  been  conveyed  to  us  through 
sensible  imagery  ;  and  by  what  simile  drawn  from  any  oo< 
ject  above,  beneath,  or  around  us,  all  of  which  are  necessa- 
rily derived  and  dependent,  could  Inspiration  have  illustrated 
the  mode  of  existence  in  that  Being  who  is  uncreated,  infi- 
nite, and  eternal  ? 

But  are  we  to  believe  what  we  cannot  understand? 
This  is  not  necessary.  I  understand  distinctly  the  proposi- 
tions that  Grod  is  numerically  one  in  essence  and  perfec- 
tions ;  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead  which 
affords  around  for  the  respective  appellations,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  have,  as  far  as  revealed  to  us,  numeri- 
cally the  same  essence  and  perfections.  This  distinction 
constitutes  a  foundation  for  the  application  of  the  personal 

Sronouns,  I,  Thou,  He.  It  is  susceptible  of  ample  proof  from 
Revelation ;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  distinction  exists  in 
the  Deity,  simply  because  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  re- 
veal the  fact  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
fact,  and  distinctly  another  to  understand  and  accredit  a 
proposition  which  involves  that  fact. 

It  is  inquired,  however,  whether  we  can  comprehend 
this  distinction  in  the  Godhead  consistently  with  the  divine 
unity  7     I  cannot  even  comprehend  the  distinction  itself. 

The  Scriptures  convey  to  us  only  a  negative  idea.  They 
justify  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  neither  a  distinction  of  attn- 
butes,  nor  in  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  divine  actions, 
nor  in  any  relation  which  the  divine  attributes  may  bear  to 
one  another;  but  what  this  distinction  is,  our  knowledge 
will  not  enable  us  to  affirm.  T  can  understand  that  God 
may  be  one  in  one  respect,  and  three  in  another ;  just  as  I 
can  understand  that  man  is  one  in  one  respect,  and  two  in 
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another ;  or  that  a  triangle  is  one  in  one  sense,  and  three  in 
another.  In  regard  to  God,  I  understand,  there  is  a  numeri- 
cal unity ; — in  regard  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holv  Ghost,  I 
understand  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  ;  and  ^dat  if  we 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  this  distinctiorij  is  it  not 
enough  to  know  the  revealed  fact  ? 

Ah,  vain  man  I  Can  you  tell,  how  God  could  have  ex- 
isted uncaused — ^without  beginning  t  Can  you  define  unde- 
rived  existence  7  and  yet  you  believe  in  the  fact  that  the 
Existence  of  the  Almighty  is  without  cause  I  Why,,  then, 
reject  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  in  the  God- 
head? 

But  can  you  tell  me  what  the  divine  unity  is  ?  We 
have  no  proof  of  the  divine  unity  independently  of  Revela- 
tion ;  and  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  metaphysically  defining 
it,  simply  aflirm  it,  and  only  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism* 
of  the  heathen  world.  How,  then,  can  you  give  me  a  positive 
idea  of  unity — not  in  a  creature,  for  that  is  personal ;  but  in 
an  Infinite  and  Uncreated  Nature  ?  According  to  Plato, 
that  unity  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  being,  is  itself, 
of  all  things,  the  most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.t 
Why,  then,  reject  the  fact  of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
because  it  cannot  be  afiirmatively  defined,  when  we  cannot 
aflSrmatively  define  the  divine  unity,  and  yet  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact  If  we  do  not  know  in  what  the  divine  unity  consists, 
we  may  not  aflirm  that  a  distinction,  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  equally  ignorant,  is  incompatible  with  that  unity ;  and 
surely  if  any  one  admit  the  divine  unity  on  the  testimony  of 
Revelation,  (and  how  can  it  be  proved  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture? J)  he  cannot  consistently  reject  the  equality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father — a  doctrine  which  is  asserted  or  implied  in 
more  passages  of  Scripture  than  even  the  divine  unity. 

We  are  not  reluctant,  then,  to  admit  that  this  distinction 
is  indefinable.  It  is  one  of  the  sublime  my^eries  of  our 
holy  religion ;  and  if  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
our  own  mental  and  physical  constitution,  shall  we  reject 
the  truth  of  God,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  his  own 

•  Euseb.  Ecc.  Theol.,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  t  Vide  the  Parmenides. 

t  That  tinifonnity  of  design  which  has  induced  on  many  minds  the 
suggestion  of  one  author  of  nature,  is  no  conclusive  argument.  A  group 
of  figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  would  seem  to  be 
die  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary :  and  yet  the  statue  of  Laacoon, 
(as  we  learn  fVom  Pliny)  was  the  work  or  ^ree  artists. 
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trinal  unity  ?  That  this  doctrine  is  above  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding,  we  readily  grant ;  but  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  true  reason  cannot  be  proved,  not  only  because  we 
do  not  know  in  what  this  distinction,  or  in  what  the  divine 
unity  consists,  but  because  it  is  not  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
tural evidence.  That  alone  is  contrary  to  reason,  not  which 
clashes  with  our  preconceived  opinions  and  shallow  reason- 
ings, but  which  is  opposed  by  the  truths  and  facts  of  revela- 
tion. It  may  be  contrary  to  the  understanding,  as  the  New- 
tonian system  is  opposed  to  the  Platonic,  and  yet  be  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  right  reason. 

But  for  what  are  we  contending  ?  that  Christ  is  truly 
divine  ?  Has  his  divinity  been  a  rock  of  offence  to  the 
pride  of  the  philosophic  mind  ?     Amazing  infatuation  ! 

Is  it  not  CONTRARY  TO  REASON  that  Chtist  should  not  fm 
the  game  in  essence  and  perfections  with  the  Father  t 
By  Christ  voere  all  things  created;  but  creative  power  is 
exclusively  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
Scriptures  every  where  appeal  to  creative  power  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  true  God  ;  and  Jehovah  himself  says,  the 
gods  UuU  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earthy  and  from  under  these  heavens. 

We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  Christ  is  very  God ;  or  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  God  can  delegate  his  own  absolute,  supreme,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient  attributes  to  an  inferiour  and  subordi- 
nate being.  What  I  was  this  stupendous  universe  called 
into  existence  by  a  mere  creature  ?  Is  it  a  mere  creature 
who  has  redeemed  a  world  from  eternal  ruin  ?  A  mere 
creature^  who  is  now  invested  with  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  ? — A  mere  creature, 
who  will  call  to  life  all  the  myriads  of  the  dead  ? — A  mere 
creature,  who  will  change  our  vile  body  into  the  Kkeness  of 
his  own  glorious  body  f— A  mere  creature,  before  whom 
we  must  all  stand  in  judgement ;  and  who  is  qualified  by 
omniscience  and  omnipotence  to  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works  ? Tell  me  not  of  difficulties  in  the 

Trinitarian  Faith. — Such,  are  some  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  men  fall,  who  will  be  wise  above  what  is  written ! 
For  ourselff^we  prefer  to  believe  what  is  above  reason,  than 
by  rejecting  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  believe 
what  is  contrary  to  sense. 

If  Christ,  however,  be  not  truly  divine,  the  Scriptures 

Vol.  V.  18 
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are  exposed  to  fearful  impeachment  I.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence from  Revelation  that  a  Grod  exists. 

What  is  it  that  enters  into  our  conception  of  Grod,  but 
self-existence,  immutability,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  om- 
nipresence ?  Now,  all  these  attributes  belong  to  the  Son ; 
and  if  they  do  not  prove  that  He  is  God,  neither  do  they 
prove  that  the  Father  is  God. 

I  look  at  the  universe  through  the  glass  of  Inspired 
Writ ;  and  if  I  cannot  see  in  it  the  traces  of  Christ's  almighty 
power  and  infinite  skill,  then,  is  it  without  a  divine  Crea- 
tor. I  think  of  that  law  which  has  been  imposed  on  man's 
obedience  ;  and  if  I  cannot  see  in  Christ,  infinite  purity,  jus- 
tice and  goodness,  then,  there  is  no  all-perfect  being.  I  look 
forward  to  the  scenes  which  shall  close  this  world's  history  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  recognise  in  ihcU  voice  which  calls  forth  all 
the  dead  from  their  graves,  the  voice  of  a  Grod; — in  that  eye 
which  lights  up  in  each  heart  of  that  countless  throng  a 
clear  and  searching  day,  tJie  omniscience  of  a  God — in  iJiat 
hand  which  instantaneously  separates  the  wicked  from  the 
righteous,  and  drives  them  far  away  from  his  presence  into  a 
prison-house  of  eternal  wo,  the  omnipotent  justice  of  a  God, 
then,  we  are  not  amenable  to  God's  tribunal.  Yes ;  if  we 
are  without  Christ,  we  are  emphatically  without  God  in  the 
worlds  and  we  approach  a  grave  without  a  resurrection  I 

To  demonstrate,  however,  the  validity  of  our  inference, 
we  might  recall  those  numerous  and  various  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  either  asserted, 
or  obviously  implied ;  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary.  One 
single  passage,  fairly  interpreted,  is  as  obligatory  on  our 
f^ith  as  a  thousand.  Does  any  one  Scriptural  text  affirm 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  ?  How  came  it  here,  if  this  volume 
be  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a 
law  should  be  again  and  again  promulgated  before  it  can  be 
binding  ?  Must  God  reiterate  a  declaration  before  we  are 
bound  to  believe  ?  For  mv  own  part,  if  the  Scriptures  be 
of  divine  authority,  I  see  the  divinity  of  the  Son  as  plainly 
in  the  first  verses  of  John's  Gospel,  as  any  where  else  the 
revealed  attributes  of  a  God.  Examine  these  passages  :  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Wordy  and  the  Word  was  with  Gvd^ 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  th^  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him^  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 

All  here  is  positive  affirmation  ;  and  of  what  are  we  as- 
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•ured?— That  the  Logos,*  or  Word  of  God  who  was  made 
fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  was  in  the  beginning ;  already 
was,  and  did  exist  before  the  creation  ; — that  before  the 
creation,  he  was  partaker  of  the  divine  glory  and  happiness; 
that  he  was  God — the  same  in  essence  and  perfections  as 
the  Father ;  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  that 
nothing  was  made  without  him. 

After  such  an  introduction,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  St.  John  to  assure  us — these  things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
t'lat  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  We 
perceive  at  once,  the  scope  and  design  of  his  writings  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised,  that  several  centuries  after,  he  was 
accused  by  the  Apostate  Julian,  of  having  invented  the  doc* 
trine  of  Christ* s  divinity  !  Still  less,  is  it  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  the  modern  Socinian,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
invalidate  the  genuineness  of  the  text,  brings  it  down  to  the 
level  of  his  system,  by  translating  the  passage  into  non* 
sense. 

But  look  at  the  entire  Scriptures.  Wherever  in  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Word,  it  is  the 
Angel  Jehovah ;  or  to  the  Messiah,  his  divine  nature  is  ex- 
plicitly foretold.  It  was  the  way  of  Jehovah,  a  high-way 
for  our  God,  which  John  Baptist  was  sent  to  prepare,  ft 
was  the  Mighty  God  that  should  be  born  unto  us.  It  was 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  who  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  unto 
both  the  houses  of  Israel.  It  was  to  God  that  every  knee 
should  bow ;  and  in  Jehovah  that  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
should  be  justified  and  make  their  boast. 

And  if  we  see  God  in  the  gospel,  it  is  because  we  see 
Jesus  Christ.     If  God  shine  into  our  minds  with  the  light  of 

•  If  the  Angel  Jehovah  were  the  Word,  then  the  Word  is  Ood,  for  the 
Angel  is  anequivocally  pronoanced  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  (See  Gen.  32:  24-^1.  48: 15, 16.)  Now,  that  the  An- 
gel JehoFah  was  the  same  person  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Word 
of  God  was  the  promised  Messiah,  were  the  opinions  both  of  the  ancient 
Targamists  and  of  the  primitive  Fathers.  (See  Jameson's  Vindic,  book 
i.,  c.  5.)  So  far  from  having  borrowed  the  term  Logos  from  Plato  or  Phl- 
lo,  Justin  Martyn  expressly  declares  that  he  derived  it  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. (See  Dial  cum  Tryph.,  p.  279.  Apol.  ii.,  p.  75.)  John,  therefore, 
merely  uses  a  title  which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  interpreting 
his  phraseology  by  the  language  of  his  nation,  we  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  by  declaring  Christ  to  be  the  Word,  he  designed  to  teach  the  Jewi 
that  the  Word  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ,  is  the  identical 
anthropomorphic  Angel -God  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensa- 
tions. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  himself,  it  is  in  ttie  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  have  access  unto  God,  it  is  through 
Jesus  Christ,  If  our  prayers  prevail  with  God,  it  is  when 
they  are  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ.  If  we  are  baptized 
into  the  name  of  God,  it  is  because  we  are  baptized  into 
Christ— i\\e  Apostles  using  the  phrase  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  equivalent  to  baptism  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  with  what 
propriety,  I  ask,  if  not,  that  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Oodhead  bodily. 

Who  is  it  that  we  have  here  in  the  gospel,  but  Emman- 
uel,* God  with  us  or  God  visibly  dwelling  among  us  in  a  hu- 
man  form.  Whose  love  do  we  hereby  perceive  ?  The  love 
of  Oodf  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  For  what 
hath  the  gospel  given  us  an  understanding  ?  That  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true,  for  this  is  the  true  Grod  and  eternal 
life.  What  is  the  great  mystery  of  Godliness  ?  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.  Whose  Church  is  this  ?  The  Church  of  God 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  For  whose 
lippearins  are  we  looking  T  The  Great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  over  all  blessed  for  ever  f  Jesus 
Christ  who  came  in  the  flesh. 

if  Christ,  then,  notwithstanding  such  a  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  evidence,  be  not  truly  divine,  may  we  not  consist- 
ently regard  the  Scriptures  as  revealing  neither  the  names, 
the  attributes,  nor  the  works  of  an  uncreated  bein^? 

11.  As  a  further  consequence  of  the  Son's  not  oeing  the 
same  in  essence  and  perfections  with  the  Father,  the  Scrip- 
tures sanction  idolatry.  That  they  have  produced  the 
wide-spread  conviction  that  Christ  is  God,  cannot  be  denied. 
We  need  not  to  be  pointed  to  the  multitude  of  errours 
which  sprung  up  during  the  dark  ages — the  Apostles  and 
primitive  martyrs  worshipped  Christ.  They  placed  in  him 
their  supreme  affections ;  they  looked  to  him  for  grace  ; 
they  appealed  to  his  omniscience  ;  they  grasped  his  prom- 
ises. Paul  addressed  his  epistles  to  all  who  invoke  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jems  Christ  in  every  place.     According 

*  Christ  was  not  familiarly  known  by  this  appellation  ;  bat  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  when  a  person  is  called  by  a  significant  name  which 
literally  he  never  bore,  the  import  is,  that  the  name  in  question  merely  de- 
scribes his  character  and  office. — Hence,  the  meaning  of  Emlnanuel  as 
applied  to  Christ,  is  that  in  point  of  character  he  shoald  be,  what  the  name 
actually  signifies. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  early  Christians  was,  that  they  suTig  hymns  unto  Christ 
as  unto  a  ChcL  And  to  whom  did  Stephen  commit  his  de- 
parting spirit,  but  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  And  what  is  the 
song  which  the  Church  militant  has  sung,  but  that  which  is 
echoed  by  tlie  Church  triumphant  ?  Unto  him  that  loved 
us  and  gave  himself  for  us^  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  Ood^  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever. 

It  Is  impossible  that  sych  should  not  have  the  effect 
of  a  system  which  places  Christ  ia  an  attitude  so  unrivalled 
— the  disinterested  friend  of  a  ruined  race,  offering  up  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice ;  Redeemer,  King,  crowned 
with  the  name,  and  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  absence  of  Revelation,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
man  should  bow  down  before  the  orb  of  day  or  the  queen 
of  night ; — where  there  was  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Su- 
preme and  all-perfect  Being,  that  mortals  should  be  apothe- 
osied.  Idolatry  is  the  besetting  sin  of  human  nature. 
What,  then,  must  we  say,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a 
Revelation  which  embodies  the  life  and  death,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  spontaneous  ex- 
clamation of  every  mind  on  attaining  the  knowledge  oi  such 
a  Saviour^  is  that  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
when  he  identified  the  risen,  with  the  crucified  Jesus  :  My 
Lord  and  my  God! 

Now,  if  Christ  be  not  truly  divine,  what  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  frame-work  of  Christianity  is  delusive  and  de- 
ceptive ?  Instead  of  counteracting,  it  strengthens  man's  nat- 
ural proneness  to  look  to  the  creature.  So  far  from  having 
benented,  it  has  inflicted  incalculable  and  irreparable  evil 
on  the  world.  I  know  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  its  tri- 
umphs, and  the  many  blessings  which  it  has  scattered  in  its 
march ;  but  what  though  it  has  destroyed  the  thirty  thousand 
gods  of  antiquity  ? — all  these  have  been  sacrificed  to  one 
GriLAND  Idol!  Let  us  mourn  over  the  broken  altars  and 
desecrated  shrines  of  heathen  mythology,  for  here,  is  a  sub- 
stituted idolatry,  a  thousand  fold  more  difficult  to  be  eradi- 
cated ;  not  indeed  so  gross  as  the  ancient  idolatry,  but  in- 
comparably better  framed  for  universality  and  perma- 
nence. 

And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Author  of  this  system — 
He  who  has  sworn  by  Himself  that  the  gospel  is  true  ?     Are 
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not  ihey  misled  who  are  most  desirous  of  honouring  God — 
who  would  sacrifice  their  all  for  His  approbation  7  I  want 
an  Almighty  Deliverer ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  creature. — 
I  want  a  sympathizing  Saviour ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  crea* 
ture. — I  want  a  perfect  righteousness  when  I  come  before 
the  High  and  Holy  One  ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a  creature. — 
I  want  an  all-prevailing  intercessor  ;  and  I  am  pointed  to  a 
creature. — I  want  a  guide  through  the  valley  of  death,  and 
through  the  pathless  ages  of  eternity  ;  and  am  I  pointed  to 
a  creature  7  What  I  shall  I  coQimit  my  soul  to  a  creature 
—my  precious  soul,  to  a  mere  creature  like  myself? 

O,  if  such  be  the  Saviour  which  Christianity  reveals,  it 
is  null  and  void  ; — it  is  nothing  worth  as  a  religion  for  man, 
the  responsible  but  fallen  subject  of  moral  government. 
Christ  is  truly  divine ;  or,  we  are  not  simply  idolaters,  but 
without  hope.     Thus  decides  the  practical  reason*  of  man. 

III.  Unless  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  admitted, 
the  Scriptures  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency and  contradiction.  They  attribute  to  a  raan» 
the  works  and  perfections  of  the  great  God.  Their  pro- 
fessed design  is  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  yet,  they  enjoin  the 
worship  of  a  man  !  They  would  bring  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  yet  require  us  to  be  baptized  into  the 
name  of  a  creature  I  At  one  time,  they  speak  of  Christ  as 
a  man,  in  all  respects  like  as  we  are,  with  the  exception  of 
sin  ;  at  another,  they  represent  him  in  such  a  light  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  identify  him  with  God  himself.  In  one  place, 
are  discovered  prophesies  of  depressed  mortality  unitea  with 
exalted  glory;  in  another  the  names  of  a  man  with  the 
titles  of  a  God  ; — amid  the  frailties  of  a  creature  are  to  be 
discovered  the  attributes  of  the  Creator ; — with  the  most 
humiliating  descriptions  of  manhood  are  blended  the  most 

•  If  I  am  to  believe  in  ihe  divinity  of  Christ, "  Revelation  mast  hare 
assured  it,  my  conscience  required  it;  or  in  some  way  or  other  I  must 
have  an  interest  in  this  belief.  It  must  coiicem  me,  as  a  moral  and  respon- 
sible being.  Now,  these  grounds  were  first'given  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator;  and  by  the  utter  incom- 
fMitibilicy  of  these  offices  with  a  mere  creature.  On  the  doUrine  of  Re- 
dempiion  depends  thefailh,  the  duty  of  believing  in  the  diviniUf  of  our  Lord. 
•  ♦  •  The  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin,  supplies  the  Christian  with 
motives  and  reasons  for  the  divinitv  of  the  Redeemer  Ikr  more  concerning 
and  coercive  subjeUively,  i.  e.  in  the  economy  of  his  own  soul,  than  are 
all  the  inducements  which  can  influence  the  deist  objectively,  i.  e.  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature."  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  U7, 
19,90. 
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sablime  representations  of  Deity.  If  Christ,  therefore,  be 
not  truly  divine,  how  shall  we  rescue  the  Scriptures  from 
the  inevitable  charge  of  inconsistency  7  Will  it  be  denied 
that  these  prophecies  and  descriptions  refer  to  Christ  ?  To 
whom  can  they  be  applied,  if  not  to  the  King  of  Glory, 
who  became  a  Man  of  Sorrows?  By  the  contradiction 
which  they  seemingly  involve,  they  identify  his  person. 
Shall  we,  then,  expunge  from  the  text  every  passage  which 
either  asserts  or  implies  his  divinity;  or  wresting  their 
meaning,  bring  down  God  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  a 
mortal?  This  were  to  do  impious  violence  to  Heaven's 
Revelation — to  change  its  entire  structure.  There  is  no 
evading  this  consequence :  for  if  we  may  erase  one  pas* 
sage,  and  violate  the  original  idiom  in  the  construction 
of  another,  we  might  more  readily  preclude  such  unne- 
cessary labour  by  rejecting  the  whole  scheme  of  Revela- 
tion. 

All  contention  on  this  point,  has  arisen,  we  apprehend, 
from  the  precipitate  decision  of  first  impressions.  Too 
many  have  neitner  paused  in  thought,  nor  gone  round  to  ex- 
amine.* Are  there  passages  which  bear  on  His  Divinity, 
and  others  which  tell  us  that  he  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ? 
What  then  ?  Shall  we  deny  His  Divinity,  and  contend  for 
his  humanity  ?  I  may  with  equal  propriety  deny  his  hu- 
manity and  maintain  his  divinity  alone.  No ;  let  us  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Who  is  this  so  glorious  in  his 
apparel,  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  attributes  ? 
Who  can  be  truly  divine,  if  not  a  personage  who  wields 
omnipotence,  and  reads  all  hearts,  and  is  every  where 
present,  and  knows  no  beginning,  nor  change,  nor  end; 
whom  angels  worship,  and  we  are  commanded  to  honour 
with  supreme  devotion  ? — And  yet,  he  is  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man — he  sojourns  with  men — we  see  his  face — we  era- 
brace  his  person— we  hear  his  voice — we  mark  his  action. 
He  enters  this  house  and  sits  down  to  meat ;  he  passes  on 
to  another,  and  comforts  the  afflicted  bosom  ;  we  see  the 
tear  of  sympathy  standing  in  his  eye ;  and  following  him 
from  place  to  place,  we  mil  not  to  perceive  his  meekness 

*  The  fable  of  an  altercation  which  ensued  between  two  knights,  who 
happened  from  opposite  quarters  to  meet  at  a  statue  which  held  on  its  ex- 
tended arm  a  shield,  will  belter  serve  to\  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  Christ's  character,  than  any  subject  to  which  we  have 
Man  it  applied. 
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and  coDdescensioiL  We  wonder  at  the  treatment  be  re- 
ceived He  18  reviled^  buffetted  scoui^ged,  crucified. — 
How  painfully  the  noise  of  the  hammer  strikes  on  our  ear  ! 
He  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  We  see  the  spear  enter  his  side. 
He  gives  up  the  ghost.  We  see  him  wrapped  in  grave, 
clottes  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre. — 

True ;  this  was  a  righieaiis  matij  and  as  truly  may  it  be 
affirmed,  this  was  the  Son  of  God!  Here,  our  difficulty  is 
solved.  If  he  were  God,  he  took  upon  himself  the  likeness 
of  sinful  man ;  if  he  were  man,  he  as  certainly  was  God 
manifest  in  the  fUsh.  Jssus  Christ  was  both  Gk>D  and 
mah. 

^'  We  are  far  from  suppressing  our  conviction  that  this  is 
a  great  mystery  ;  we  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  incom- 
prehensibility ;  we  delight  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  impene- 
trable shades  which  invest  the  subject ;  because  in  the  dark- 
ness and  cloud  which  envelope  it,  God  dwells.  It  is  the 
greatness  which  forms  the  mystery  of  the  fact.  It  could 
only  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension  by 
a  contraction  of  its  vast  dimensions,  by  a  depression  of  its 
native  grandeur  !"*  And  nothing  short  of  tnis  mysterious 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  m  the  constitution  of  the 
Messiah's  person,  can  reconcile  passages  which  are  other- 
wise diametrically  at  issue.  It  is  the  only  possible  view  of 
Christ  which  can  secure  to  the  Scriptures  any  valid  claims 
for  consistency ;  and  may  it  not  be  added,  that  by  their  de- 
lineation of  Christ  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  they  have 
presented  us,  in  this  miracle  of  portraiture,  a  demonstration 
of  Christianity,  more  complete  than  could  be  conceived  by 
the  finite  mind. 

On  the  supposition  of  Christ's  mere  humanity,  it  might 
also  be  shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  devoid  of  all  signifi- 
cancy  of  meaning. 

IV.  But  if  Christ  were  not  God  as  well  as  man,  a  still 
more  revolting  inference  is  resistlessly  obtruded  on  our 
convictions — he  was  an  impostor.  What  was  his  answer 
to  the  Jews  who  on  one  occasion  thronged  him  and  said, 
how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  f  if  thou  he  the  Christy 
tell  us  plainly,  I  and  my  Father  are  one,  was  his  de- 
liberate reply.  The  Jews  were  consequently  filled  with  in- 
dignation, and  took  up  stones  to  stone  him.    Christ  expos- 

*  Robert  Hall's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  318. 
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talated  with  them  ;  but  in  these  very  words  they  made  an- 
swer: For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not^  but'roR  blas- 
phemy, because  that  thouj  being  a  man,  m akest  thy- 
self God.  Jesus  answered  them :  If  ye  called  them  gods 
wUo  whom  the  word  o/*  God  came^  {ana  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  broken,)  say  ye  ff  him.  whom  the  Father  hath.sanct^ed 
and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said 
I  AM  THE  Son  of  (tod.  Our  modern  Socinians  are  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  this  explanation  ;  but  the  Jews  were  not. 
Perceiving,  though  Christ  argued  from  the  less  to  the  great- 
er, that  he  did  not  speak  of  himself  as  being  an  official  god, 
as  Moses  and  others  were  styled  gods ;  and  knowing  that 
both  in  the  judgement  of  Christ,  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
their  nation,  the  two  phrases,  land  my  Father  are  one,  and 
/  am  the  Son  of  God,  were  equipollent,  they  thbbe- 
FORE  sought  again  to  take  Aim— being  the  more  exas- 
perated against  him  for  his  very  defence.  To  adopt  any 
other  ex|danation,  is  at  once  to  exhibit  Christ  as  saying 
what  he  never  did  say,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
accoanting  for  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  on  any  rational 
principles. 

Take  another  instance.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us ;  and  what  was  Christ's  answer  ?  Have  I 
been  so  longtime  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me, 
Philip  1  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  and 
how  sayest  thou,  Shaw  us  the  Father  ? 

What  was  his  answer  to  the  High  Priest  who  adjured 
him  by  the  living  God  that  he  would  tell  him  whether  he 
were  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  had  now  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
recting any  erroneous  impressions  ;  by  a  simple  negative  to 
the  High  Priest,  he  might  have  escaped  the  agonies  and  ig- 
nominy of  crucifixion.  But  mark  I  On  his  own  calm,  de- 
liberate reply,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  which  had  pursued 
him  throughout  his  ministry,  was  now  confirmed.  *'  The 
High  Priest  rent  his  garments,  saying:  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy ;  what  farther  need  have  we  of  witnesses  7  be- 
hold, now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  T 
They  answered  and  said,  he  is  guilty  of  death."  They  put 
him  to  death,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  this  blasphemy, 
that  he  being  a  man,  had  made  himself  God  ;  **  for  we  have 
a  law,**  said  the  Jews,  '*  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  be- 
cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 

We  are  reduced,  consequently,  to  this  dilemma — either 

Vol..  V.  19 
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that  Christ  regarded  himself  as  one  with  God ;  or,  that  he 
joilfiiUy  deceived  the  people  ;  either  he  was  (rod  manifest  in 
the  flesh ;  or,  he  was  justly  put  to  death — died  justly  as  a 
blasphemer  and  an  impostor  I 

To  invalidate  this  conclusion,  we  know  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  truly  divine,  Christ  might  have  ^iven  indisputable  and 
resistless  evidences  of  his  divinity;  but  the  answer  is  at 
iiand,  and  in  the  words  of  Inspiration :  **  Had  the  princes  of 
this  world  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory."  Had  they  known,  it  could  not  have  been  by  our 
Saviour's  indirect  intimations,  or  by  any  verbal  assertions  : 
nothing  short  of  some  real  exhibition  of  that  majesty  and 
power  which  essentially  belong  to  Deity  could  have  con- 
vinced their  minds  ;  and  thus  bv  restraining  the  Jews  from 
*  putting  him  to  death,  he  would  have  precluded  the  object  of 
nis  incarnation — **  to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self.** 

What  more  is  needed  to  the  conclusion  of  our  argu- 
ment? Will  it  be  said,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did 
not  die  a  blasphemer  ?  Look  a  little  beyond  the  period  of 
his  death.  In  the  face  of"  his  accusation  and  condemnation 
as  a  blasphemer^  on  the  third  day  he  rosefi'om  the  dead  I  By 
what  possible  means,  can  conviction  be  forced  on  us,  if  we 
<lo  not  see  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  highest 
degree  of  evidence,  that  he  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  di- 
vine character  which  he  had  previously  assumed. 

But  observe  him  afterwards. — He  suffers  divine  homaj^ 
to  be  paid  to  him ;  he  commends  the  faith  of  his  worship- 
pers ;  ne  reproved  Thomas  for  his  unbelief  but  he  did  not 
for  the  idolatry  of  his  exclamation,  my  Lord  and  my  Chd. 
Was  this  like  one  who  knew  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  man  7  If  he  were  not  God,  was  it  hottest?  On  this 
principle,  his  Apostles  were  far  more  honest  than  their 
Master ;  for  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  taken  for  gods, 
they  restrained  the  people.  When  Cornelius  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  worshipped  him,  Peter  forbade  him,  saying, 
'*  Stand  up,  I  myself  am  a  man."  When  John  fell  down 
before  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  See  thou  do  it  not,  I 
am  a  fellow-servant  with  thee,  and  with  thy  brethren  who 
bear  testimony  of  Jesus, — worship  God." 

Nay ;  if  Cfhrist  be  not  God,  in  what  light  shall  we  regard 
the  Apostles  ?  Themselves  worshipped  Christ — ^they  com- 
manded others  to  worship  him  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  divinity 
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applied  to  Christ  vari<Mi8  passages  from  the  prophets  which 
bespeak  the  character  of  the  Supreme  God.  In  addressing 
the  Galatians,  Paul  styled  him  an  apostle*  i.  e.  one  sent^  not 
from  man  nor  by  man^  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  If,  therefore, 
the  Son  be  not  essentially  one  wi(h  the  Father,  must  we  not 
look  on  the  Apostles,  not  as  haring  taught  us  the  truth,  but 
by  their  impious  application  of  prophecies,  as  having  be* 
trayed  us  into  idolatry.  They  were  either  deceivers ;  or 
they  did  not  understand  the  prophets  ;  or  the  prophets  did 
not  predict  a  Messiah.  Where,  tiien,  is  the  evidence  of  in* 
spiration  ?  What  is  this  which  we  call  the  Bible  ?  <"  Where 
the  Alternative  lies  between  the  Absurd  and  the  Incompre- 
hensible, no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  to 
prefer." 

It  remains  with  us,  then,  whether  to  reject  the  Scriptures 
as  a  Revelation  from  Heaven,  or  to  admit  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  choice 
which  is  left  us  is,  either  to  believe  that  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;  or  to  believe — nothing  I  Hence  it  is,  that  In- 
fidelity begins  by  assailing  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ : 
it  is  first  admitted  with  certain  modifications ;  then,  Christ 
is  rapidly  degraded  from  his  supreme  dignity  to  an  emana- 
tion, and  then  to  a  mere  creature,  and  then  to  a  mere  man» 
and  with  the  last  blow  at  his  divinity  is  lost  all  respect  for 
Inspiration;*  and  thus,  the  mind  has  often  passed  through 
the  various  descending  stages  of  errour  until  it  has  lost  all 
peace  with  all  vision  in  the  blackness  i>f  darkness  for  ever. 

It  has  been  our  endeavour,  consequently,  to  afibrd  a 
glimpse  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  doctrine  is  sup- 
ported. We  may  have  failed  to  present  it  in  its  strongest 
light,  or  to  relieve  it  from  all  its  difiiculties*  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  our  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  task  which 
we  have  essayed ;  still,  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  we 
have  aimed  to  exhibit,  cannot  be  impaired  bv  the  imbecil- 
ity of  its  advocate. — Engraven  on  the  tablet  of  Eternal 
l^ruth,  it  scorns  our  aid,  as  it  defies  our  opposition.  Yes ; 
Christ  is  ALL  AND  III  ALL.  By  the  doctrine  of  his  ikcarn atb 
rnvmrrT,  stands  or  falls  the  whole  fabric  of  the  gospel — on 
it,  our  everlasting  destiny  1 

*  The  (rath  of  this  might  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Priesdy.— 
For  a  sketch  of  his  career  in  errour,  see  Douglas's  Errours  reiearding  Re- 
ligioD,  p.  166. 
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There  are  some,  however,  who  may  not  be  attracted  by 
this  discussion.  What  is  it  to  the  thoughtless  worldling, 
whether  Christ  be  God,  or  whether  Christ  have  died  ?  He 
cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Sportinc;  himself  with  his 
own  deceivings,  he  may  sleep  on  until  the  clangor  of  the 
trump  announces  the  tremendous  fact,  that  the  great  day  of 
His  wrath  is  come. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  anxious  sinner.  He  feels 
that  he  is  lost  and  wretched,  and  where  shall  he  look  ?  that 
he  is  the  object  of  God's  wrath,  and  in  what  shall  he  find  a 
covert  from  the  storm  ?  that  he  is  doomed  to  death,  and  who 
shall  be  to  him  the  resurrection  and  the  life  7  that  he  is  guilty 
and  polluted,  and  who  shall  wash  away  his  stains  and  fit 
him  tor  a  holy  heaven  ?  Will  you  point  him  to  a  man,  or 
to  any  creature  ?  Mock  not  the  anguish  of  his  feelings. 
Hark  I  does  he  not  call  loudly  for  a  rescue?  Is  he  not 
sinking  beneath  the  curse  of  a  holy  law  ?  And  who  amid 
the  rank  of  creatures*  can  take  away  sin  by  meritorious 
obedience — can  endure  the  wrath  of  omnipotence — can  lay 
his  hand  on  a  holy  God  and  on  sinful  man — can  close  the 
mouth  of  the  pit — can  open  to  him  immortality,  and  prepare 
him  to  stand  before  God?  But  why  so  vain  a  question  ? 
Already  has  he  felt  the  vanity  of  the  creature ;  and  as  he 
beholds  in  Christ  the  blending  yet  softened  attributes  of  a 
God,  O  !  with  what  confidence  and  joy  does  he  exclaim.  To 
whom,  Lordy  shall  I  go  but  unto  thee  ?     Thou  alonb  hast 

THE  WORDS  OF  ETERIUL  LIFB. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  doctrine,  then,  to  the  experi- 
enced Christian  ?     Take  away  his  divine  Saviour,  and  you 

*  Remove  for  him,  (the  practical  inqairer,)  the  difficalties  and  objec- 
tions which  oppose  or  perplejc  his  belief  of  a  crucified  Saviour;  convince 
him  of  the  reality  of  sin,  which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
true  nature  and  consequences ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  ract  his- 
torically and  as  to  the  truth  spiritually,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by 
Christ;  do  this  for  him.  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit  either 
logical  quirks  or  metaphysical  puzzles  to  contravene  the  plain  dictates  of 
common  sense — ^the  Sinless  One  that  redeemed  manJcind  from  «»,  muH 
have  been  more  than  man.*' — Aids  lo  Reflection,  p.  157.  We  have  thus, 
a^in,  endeavoured  to  corroborate  our  views  by  some  appropriate  quota- 
tion from  Coleridge;  and  if  apology  be  necessary  for  having  repeatedly 
alluded  to  this  writer,  it  will  be  found  not  only  in  our  blend iDg  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  respect  for  his  intellect,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  whose 
reasonings  are  so  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  divinity,  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  public  life  a  Unitarian  Minister.  Vide  HazliU's 
Literary  Remains,  p.  379— in  connexion  with  Lamb's  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  90. 
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have  rifled  his  heart  (  Whither,  ah  I  whither  shall  he  go  7 
It  is  not  for  him  to  be  just  before  God  ;  it  is  not  for  him  to 
lift  up  even  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Without  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
without  a  medium  of  access — without  an  intercessor  on 
High,  he  mourns  in  solitude  over  the  wreck  of  hope  which 
was  radiant  with  immortality ; — he  is  tossed  on  an  ocean  of 
doubt,  and  darkness,  and  despair; — he  lives,  he  dies,  the 
conscious  victim  of  CMPs  wrath  and  curse  I 


Art.  VII.    Thoughts  on  the  Nbw-Havbn   Thbolooy. 

By  ihe  Eutob. 

Whbhbvbk  any  serious  errour  has  been  introduced  to 
the  Church,  a  long  previous  process  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  its  reception.  A  tor- 
rent  of  ridicule  has  been  poured  upon  those  who  have  been 
disposed  to  contend  for  the  truth :  a  firm  attachment  to  one's 
sentiments  has  been  denounced  as  bigotry :  an  indolent  in- 
difierence  to  all  opinions  extolled  as  the  mark  of  a  noble  and 
ingenuous  mind.  In  communities  where  errour  has  pre- 
pared for  a  triumph,  no  vice  whatever  is  censured  with  such 
zeal  and  warmth  as  tluit.  charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth, 
and  no  virtue,  however  pure,  so  highly  extolled  as  that  coun* 
terfeit  charity  which  denies  or  betrays  it.  The  advocates 
of  new  doctrines  are  aware  that  if  they  efface  from  men's 
minds  all  respect  for  truth,  the  passions  alone  will  secure  the 
admission  of  errour,  and  the  multitude  is  at  last  brought  to 
consider  it  of  little  consequence  what  they  believe ;  to  place 
truth  and  errour  on  the  same  level,  and,  as  to  all  practical 
purposes,  to  confound  them. 

In  communities  where  the  word  of  God  continues  to  be 
honoured,  revealed  truth  is  regarded  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  mankind.  Numerous  martyrs 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  they  regarded  it  as 
dearer  than  life,  and  all  the  truly  wise  priase  it  beyond  all 
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worldly  gddi'^^hay  ba¥e;tqrtired  no  labour  nor  study  to 
obtain  it ;  tbe'y  haf  e  sacrificed  their  (H-ide  of  reason,  their 

Creconceived  opinions  and  their  dearest  inclinations  to  em- 
race  it.  But  now  we  begin  to  be  told  th^t  it  is  no  matter 
whether  we  have  it  or  not ;  that  it  is  bigotry  to-suppose  that 
we  have  it ;  that  it  is  the  very  height  of  presumption  to  be- 
lieve in  our  belief,  or  to  suppose  that  the  opposite  can  be 
errour.  The  very  essence  oif  charity  is  made  to  consist  in 
believing  all  others  to  be  right,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  a 
settled  policy  to  divide  truth  equally  among  opposing  de- 
nominations. The  pretended  mother  who  came  to  Solo- 
mon, seemed  to  make  a  very  equitable  proposal ;  she  de- 
sired that,  as  the  child  was  claimed  by  both  parties,  it  might 
be  cut  in  two  and  divided  equally  between  them  ;  but  the 
unnatural  offer  detected  the  falseness  of  her  claims.  And 
so  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Cut  truth  in  two,  divide  it  any 
way,  you  cannot  fail  to  suit  them.  Men  cheerfully  part 
with  that  which  they  have  ceased  to  value.  We  may  read- 
ily form  an  estimate  of  the  motives  which  have  animated 
these  innovators  in  their  search  after  truth,  when  they  begin 
by  attempting  to  confound  the  distinction  between  troth  and 
errour,  and  assure  us  that  the  opinions  they  would  intro- 
duce are  no  more  important  than  tiiose  they  would  supplant. 
Themselves  being  judges,  neither  they  nor  their  opinions 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  artifice,  ambiguity, apparent  re- 
tractions and  real  contradictions  with  which  errourists  intro- 
duce their  opinions,  they  are  sure  to  be  suspected,  to  be  de- 
tected by  a  few,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  censure ;  and 
every  artifice  is  put  in  requisition  to  turn  the  honest  warnings 
of  the  friends  of  truth  against  themselves ;  and  to  shelter 
these  innovators,  they  are  represented  as  the  objects  of  a 
cruel  persecution ;  the  orthodox  are  stigmatised  as  bigoted, 
cruel,  ambitious,  and  vindictive.  Great  efforts  are  making 
at  present  to  enlist  sympathy  for  a  certain  class,  and  excite 
odium  against  the  friends  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  truth.  Now  we  appeal  to  any  man  whether  his  sympa- 
thies are  due  to  those  who  reverence  the  word  of  God,  or  to 
those  who  he  believes  would  corrupt  it :  whether  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ  he  should  feel  sympathy  for  his  suffering  mem<* 
bers,  whom  errour  would  delude,  or  for  those  who  would 
delude  them  ;  whether  he  should  have  his  compassion  direct- 
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ed  towards  those  immortal  beings  who  will  feel  the  eflectsof 
this  erroor  through  eternity,  or  to  those  who  would  undo 
them  ? 

We  shall  notice  the  inventors  and  abettors  of  the  new 
doctrines  only  as  the  propagators  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
dangerous  errour ;  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  them  all, 
and  even  more  than  their  friends  would  be  ready  to  claim 
for  them  ;  but  still,  whatever  be  the  dignity,  talents,  or  learn- 
ing of  those  who  would  withdraw  us  from  the  truth,  our 
course  is  plainly  marked  out  in  the  word  of  God.  *♦  Though 
we,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  '*  though  we  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  If  there  come  unto 
you  any  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed — ^for  he  that  biddeth 
him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  Whatever 
a  counterfeit  charity  may  pretend,  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  an  evil  deed  to  corrupt  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Even  supposing  that  the  Church  had  no  concern  with 
the  faitb  of  its  members,  and  that  it  may  innocently  bid  God 
speed  to  them  who  are  bringing  in  another  gospel,  still 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  ingenuousness  of  those  who  retain 
their  connection  with  a  church  when  they  have  rejected  its 
fundamental  doctrines,  more  who  maintain  this  connection 
in  order  to  subvert  these  doctrines.  We  concede  to  them 
the  right  as  freemen  to  receive  and  teach  what  they  please, 
but  we  deny  that  they  can  innocently  use  the  confidence 
which  the  Church  reposes  in  them  in  order  to  betrayfit ; 
or  profess  a  creed  in  order  to  overthrow  it;  or  use  the 
power,  influence,  and  credit  which  they  enjoy  as  mem- 
oers  and  pastors  in  the  Church  in  order  to  sap  its  founda- 
tions. 

Christiains  can  innocently  give  their  countenance  to 
those  who  are  introducing  fundamental  errour,  only  while 
they  do  it  ignorantly.  He  that  biddeth  them  God  speed, 
knowing  their  true  designs,  is  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds. 
The  Church  itself  may  extensively  share  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  are  introducing  heresy.  Bare  silence 
alone  is  the  most  that  these  persons  wish.  Let  them  pursue 
their  course  of  proselytism,  of  agitation  and  proscription 
upon  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  plans,  unmolested,  and 
they  are  sure  of  final  success.     By  keeping  silence  only,  the 
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Church  would  give  thetn  the  whole  weight  of  her  authority. 
She  would  speak,  and,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  say, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  these  men.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  Church  actually  patronize  such  persons ;  she 
gives  them  actual  countenance,  if  she  do  not  make  unceasing 
opposition  to  their  works. 

But  it  is  said  that  before  Christians  can  be  justified  in 
withdrawing  confidence,  errour  must  have  been  taught  and 
acknowledged  in  the  most  plain  and  unequivocal  manner. 
Now  this  is  precisely  that  which  will  never  be  done. 
Where  truth  continues  to  be  reverenced,  fundamental*  er- 
rour can  enter  only  secretly  and  in  disguise.  A  plain  dis- 
closure would  be  its  immediate  ruin  ;  it  is  always  veiled  in 
ambiguous  language  sure  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated, 
and  misunderstood  by  the  orthodox.  Its  abettors  well  know 
that  they  must  use  the  sacred  authority  and  influence  of  the 
Church  to  spread  their  opinions,  and  they  have  little  scruple 
to  use  its  confidence  to  undermine  it.  Hence  they  always 
begin  by  asserting  that  the  difllerence  is  so  slight,  that  on 
cominc  to  definitions,  it  almost  vanishes,  that  all  alarm  is 
groundless  and  ridiculous,  and  excited  only  from  interested 
motives. 

When  those  Pelagians  who  held  the  form  of  Arminianism 
in  New-England,  were  preparing  to  introduce  Sociniauism 
into  Massachusetts,  did  they  give  notice  of  their  doings,  ^did 
they  themselves  sound  the  alarm  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
thing  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  defection 
was  known  in  England  sooner  than  in  this  country,  and  the 
news  came  to  us  only  by  accident,  and  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  How  would  any  alarm  have  been  received 
firom  the  friends  of  truth  at  that  time  ?  Even  after  the  de- 
letion had  become  extensive,  all  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  serious  people  was  treated  with  ridicule.  While  Socini- 
ans  were  pouring  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  orthodox 
doctrines  m  one  circle,  asserting  that  none  but  the  bigoted, 
ignorant,  weak,  and  superstitious  could  receive  such  absurd- 
ities as  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  others  they  were 
giving  assurances  that  the  difierences  were  slight,  and  mostly 
verbal,  and  that  it  would  be  criminal  in  the  highest  degree  to 
allow  them  to  interrupt  the  harmony,  peace,  and  union  which 
heretofore  had  prevailed.  Doubtless  every  truth  that  is 
given  up,  is  first  deemed  unimportant  by  those  that  sur- 
render it.    But  did  the  Church  bid  them  God  speed,  and  by 
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oountenanoing  them  in  their  labours,  become  a  partner  in 
their  guilt  ?  No.  Without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  or  even 
of  a  citation,  she  did  not  indeed  exscind  them  from  all  eecle- 
siasticai  connexion,  but  she  did  more.  She  withdrew  from 
their  communion,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  passed  upon  them  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  justly.  For  the  other 
party  must  have  despised  them  yet  more  in  their  hearts  had 
they  done  less.  The^  would  justly  have  considered  them 
insincere  either  in  their  creed  or  in  their  professions  of  un- 
ion, should  they  continue  communion  with  those  who  ridi* 
culed,  despised,  and  blasphemed  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  gospel  of  Christ  So  far  from  preserving  harmony,  the 
only  ieelings  such  an  union  could  produce,  would  be  suspi- 
cion on  one  part  and  contempt  on  tne  other.  It  could  only 
have  given  a  wider  spread  to  the  corruption,  and  made  a 
subsequent  division  more  extensive. 

Now  who  was  it  that  caused  this  division?  Was  it 
those  who  continued  to  maintain  the  ffospel  which  both  par- 
ties had  held  in  common,  or  those  wno  introduced  another 
^pel,  and  required  their  brethren  to  bid  them  God  speed 
in  spreading  it?  The  other  party  had  left  the  orthodox 
no  alternative  but  that  of  abusing  the  patronage  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  for  the  dissemination  of  heresy,  or  of 
dissolving  communion.  By  taking  the  other  course,  not 
only  must  they  have  given  their  influence  to  the  spread  of 
dangerous  errour,  but  even  brought  their  own  integrity  into 
suspicion.  What  confidence  could  he  claim,  who  on  one 
occanon  should  teach  one  thing,  and  on  another  the  reverse ; 
in  words  that  one  thing  was  the  gospel,  in  actions  that  the 
opposite  was  equallv  so  ?  This  course  must  have  ruined 
them,  and  perhaps  tneir  churches. 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  some  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  treated  with  ridicule,  and  accused  of  the 
most  licentious  tendency,  and  the  very  same  persons  else- 
where claiming  to  hold  them  with  difierences  merely  verbal. 
We  hear  Pelagianism  advanced  with  some  degree  of  bold- 
ness, and  then  apparently  retracted  and  denied.  We  re- 
member hearing  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman  re- 
mark that,  in  general  he  found  little  to  censure  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  New-Haven  divines  on  depravity,  regeneration 
and  imputation,  but  when  they  undertake  to  prove  their 
onhodoxy  on  these  points  to  their  brethren,  we  see  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.    Now  to  whom  do  men 
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give  the  most  correct  account  of  their  sentiments? — to  those 
whom  they  wish  to  instruct,  or  those  they  wish  to  satisfy  ? 
A  system  of  concealment  and  ambiguous  expression  has  be- 
come so  common  among  a  certain  class,  that  we  know  of  no 
surer  mark  that  a  person  has  received  the  system  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  than  to  see  him  attempt  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
on  the  most  important  subjects  under  ambiguous  terms. 
This  is  not  the  course  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  only 
slight  verbal  differences.  We  commonly  see  these  persons 
professing  to  regard  the  new  system  with  decided  disappro- 
bation, but  after  an  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  terms  has 
been  insisted  on,  avowing  its  fundamental  principles.  Now 
is  this  the  course  of  those  who  have  attained  to  new  and  ini- 
portant  truths,  such  as  they  know  will  bless  mankind.  Is  this 
the  conduct  of  those  who  value  truth  beyond  all  things  else, 
who  are  ready  to  become  martyrs  in  its  defence  and  exten- 
sion ?  Does  it  not  more  resemble  the  skulking  instinct  of 
the  vermin  who  dings  to  his  hole,  and  steadily  resists  with 
ail  its  strength,  every  attempt  to  pull  him  from  his  chosen 
concealment?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  conceal  what  they  call  the  most  valuable  discov- 
eries, discoveries  which  are  instantly  to  change  the  face  of 
the  Church  and  regenerate  the  world  ?  And  what  opinion 
shall  we  entertain  of  those  truths  of  which  the  abettors  are 

generally  ashamed,  which  they  conceal,  and  are  willing  to 
ave  pass  for  the  opposite  errours  ? 
It  is  less  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  than  to  this 
system  of  concealment,  that  confidence  is  so  generally  im- 
paired. When  ordinary  conversation,  creeds,  and  the  most 
solemn  instruments  are  no  longer  able  to  bind  men,  there 
must  ensue  a  general  distrust.  When  men  have  been  ac- 
customed to  use  language,  creeds  and  the  most  solemn  com- 
pacts, all  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place  confi- 
dence, not  to  express  their  opinions,  but  to  conceal  them, 
they  have  nothing  left  by  which  to  regain  confidence  ;  and 
it  is  out  of  our  power  to' bestow  it. 

Now  we  say  we  believe  that  the  differences  which  pre- 
vail at  the  present  time  in  the  Church  are  fundamental. 
The  great  doctrines  of  native  depravity  and  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  have  always  been  understood; 
truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  grace  are  not  barely  denied,  but  held  up  to  public  odium 
and  detestation.    We  see  men  assailing  them  with  ridicule. 
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and  charging  them  with  all  the  consequences  which  infi- 
dels have  always  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  them  ;  and  these 
truths  never  have  met  so  severe  treatment  from  unbelievers 
as  they  now  experience  in  the  Church,  And  shall  we  de- 
cide with  these  persons,  and  accuse  the  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  of  teaching  the  most  pernicious  errours,  and 
justify  Socinians  and  infidels  in  all  their  cruel  charges  which 
they  have  brought  against  these  opinions  and  those  who  pro- 
fess them.  If  human  nature  is  labouring  under  only  a  slight 
wound,  one  which  it  gives  itself,  and  which,  with  sufficient 
persuasion  it  can  be  induced  to  cure,  if  we  can  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice,  and  will  retract  every 
charge.  But  till  then,  when  we  hear  men  denying  that 
grace  which  alone  makes  them  Christians,  denying  the  exist- 
ence and  even  possibility  of  that  depravity  which  alone 
makes  grace  necessary,  whoever  they  mav  be,  we  will  raise 
our  voice  against  them ;  we  will  not  call  that  a  slight  and 
unimportant  difference  which  undermines  the  whole  gospel 
system.  The  Catholic  Church  had  not  ^one  so  far  as  to 
deny  man's  native  depravity,  and  regeneration  by  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the  Reformers  thought 
themselves  justified  in  a  separation  ;  and  shall  we  pronounce 
that  those  who  reject  these  fundamental  doctrines,  without 
which  the  others  have  no  meaning,  shall  we  say  they  have 
renounced  nothing  important,  and  difier  from  us  only  in 
trifles? 

But  it  is  said  that  both  parties  agree  in  the  fadts,  though 
they  use  different  terms  to  express  them.  Now  we  know 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  ;  there  is  an  apparent  agree- 
ment in  words,  but  the  facts  are  denied  hy  those  of  the 
New-Haven  school  as  warmly  as  by  Socinians.  Experi- 
mental religion  is  wholly  swept  &wa^  b^  this  system ;  all 
the  divine  precepts  relating  to  the  afllections  are  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  new  philosophy,  and  the  Christian 

f  races  are  subjected  to  a  crafty  analysis  till  they  vanish. 
Ve  believe,  that  the  system  utterly  excludes  truth  from  the 
doctrines,  and  holiness  from  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  We 
regard  it,  when  stripped  of  its  ambiguous  language,  as  little 
less  at  variance  witn  spiritual  religion  than  Socinianism. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  a  new  gospel,  but  only 
a  new  way  of  presenting  the  old  one  so  as  to  make  it  effica- 
cious. Now  had  the  success  of  the  gospel  depended,  not  on 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  on  a  mysterious  way 
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of  presentrng  it,  we  thiDk  it  more  probable  that  God  -would 
have  communicated  this  method  of  making  it  efficacious  to 
his  inspired  apostles,  than  wait  eighteen  hundred  years  for 
the  sagacity  ot  Doctors  Beecher  and  Taylor  to  discover  it. 

For  a  time  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  were  ready  to 
rest  the  proof  of  its  truth  on  its  wonderful  success,  and  this 
alone  carried  great  numbers  into  the  belief  of  it :  would  they 
be  content  to  rest  it  there  now  7  As  soon  as  the  system  of 
deception  connected  with  new  measures  was  discovered,  and 
men  began  to  find  out  what  was  really  meant  by  its  ortho- 
dox terms,  and  what  was  really  intended  by  natural  ability, 
change  of  preference,  &c.,  it  was  found  to  be  a  most  power- 
less system  ;  and  we  perceive  that  many  who  were  carried 
away  by  its  apparent  success,  and  that  system  of  proscrip- 
tion by  which  it  was  introduced,  are  beginning  to  review 
their  conclusions  and  return  to  the  truth ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  manjr  of  the  young  who  have  been  led  astray  by 
its  high  pretensions,  when  they  shall  learn  what  the  doctrines 
are  which  thev  have  been  taught  to  despise,  will  yet  em- 
brace them.  We  believe  that  but  a  small  part  of  those  who 
have  given  these  opinions  their  patronage,  are  yet  satisfied 
of  their  truth,  and  that  many  are  becoming  startled  in 
tracing  them  out  to  their  consequences. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  great  success  which  seemed  to 
attend  these  doctrines,  which  was  so  confidently  pleaded  as 
evidence  of  their  truth,  and  being  an  attestation  of  heaven  in 
their  favour,  we  reeard  this  success,  these  innumerable  spuri- 
ous conversions  as  demonstration  that  these  doctrines  are  false 
and  ruinous.  In  these  religious  excitements  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  these  few  years  past,  the  great  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel have  been  kept  mostly  out  of  sight — the  nature  of  repent- 
ance and  faith,  the  nature  and  evidences  of  regeneration 
have  been  dwelt  on  only  in  the  most  superficial  manner, 
when  at  all — every  thing  was  resolved  into  a  singular  sub- 
mission which  was  only  very  vaguely  defined ;  and  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  course  ?  Even  in 
times  when  divines  have  used  all  pains  to  describe  truereli- 

E'on,  and  excite  to  self-examination,  spurious  conversions 
ive  been  very  frequent  But  here  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
whole  business  was  to  drive  people  forward  in  the  dark,  and 
put  them  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  would  be  likely  to 

E reduce  a  hope  in  minds  eager  to  entertain  one ;  it  seemed  to 
e  the  object  rather  to  persuade  persons  that  they  were  Chris- 
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tiansy  than  to  make  them  such.  The  preaching  had  all  the 
influence  of  fundamental  heresy.  In  some  places^  not  one 
half,  in  some  not  one  fifth,  in  others  not  one  tenth  of  the  pre- 
tended converts  had  the  decency  to  preserve  even  the  form 
of  godliness  for  a  few  months  only.  We  hear  Mr.  Finney 
hjmself  asserting  that  the  great  body  of  converts  for  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  a  disgrace  to  religion,  and  no  man  has 
had  a  better  opportunitv  than  he  to  form  an  opinion  of  those 
among  whom  he  has  laboured.  Mr.  Spencer,  we  have  been 
informed  on  the  best  authority,  has  gone  from  place  to 
place,  and  directed  his  labours  to  the  Church,  and  attempted 
to  reconvert  them.  And  what  wonder  ?  what  have  always 
been  defined  and  called  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit 
have  been  denied.  By  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  innate  de- 
pravity, they  have  dispensed  with  the  necessitv  for  any  but 
the  common  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  confined 
to  the  understanding  and  conscience. 

The  results  of  mese  most  numerous  excitements  which 
have  been  blazoned  in  our  religious  newspaper?,  are  now  be- 
fore the  public,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
the  orthodox  in  this  country  have  lost  all  confidence  in  these 
accounts,  and  abroad  that  revivals  have  been  brought  into 
gen^ral  disrepute.  Those  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  to  hear  these  flaming  recitals,  which  appear  in  some 
of  our  newspapers  so  palpably  set  forth  for  party  eflfect.  We 
never  remember  to  have  heard  Socinians  venture  on  charges 
against  former  revivals  one  half  so  serious  as  are  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  good  against  our  present  ex- 
citements. 

But  those  false  converts  were  examined  by  ministers  and 
others,  and  pronounced  Christians ;  they  honestly  supposed 
themselves  such :  thev  were  told  what  constitutes  conver- 
sion, all  fears  of  self-deception  were  ridiculed,  and  even  put 
down  as  evidence  of  being  still  unrenewed.  And  according 
to  the  views  of  religion  presented  they  were  converted ;  and 
they  will  continue  to  believe  it,  notwithstanding  all  their 
back-sliding ;  and  now  you  can  persuade  them  to  renounce 
neither  their  hopes  nor  their  sins. 

Opposers  of  religion  now  think  they  have  seen  a  demon- 
stration that  there  is  nothing  real  in  it :  infidels,  boast  that  it 
is  proved  that  religion  can  produce  no  radical  change  in  the 
human  mind.    Ttese  excitements  have  furnished  them,  in 
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these  false  converts,  with  arguments  more  powerful  than  any 
that  they  can  draw  from  books;  arguments  which  are 
always  in  the  sight  of  all,  walking,  speaking,  acting  argu- 
ments, ever  at  hand,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  arguments  which  it  seems  impossible  to  an- 
swer. But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  eviL 
Who  is  not  aware  that  the  Church  has  been  almost  revolu- 
tionized within  four  or  five  years,  by  means  of  such  excite- 
ments 7 

The  Church  has  received  into  her  bosom  those  who  re- 
spect neither  her  doctrines  or  institutions,  and  must  long  feel 
the  consequences  of  it. 

Now  have  the  fruits  of  these  revivals  where  the  new 
doctrines  have  been  preached,  been  such  that  we  dare  attrib- 
ute them  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ?    Dare  we,  by  mere  silence, 
give  currency  to  such  an  opinion?     Is  it  not  our  duty 
publicly  to  disclaim   it?      Christians  have  been  discour- 
aged, infidels  emboldened — revivals  brought  into  disre- 
Eute  at  home  and  abroad,  all  spiritual  religion  has  been 
rought  into  suspicion  by  those  successes  which  we  were 
told  demonstratea  the  truth  and  efiicacy  of  the  new  system. 
We  never  believed  that  God  had  granted  to  fundamental 
errour  a  success  greater  than  ever  ne  had  put  on  his  own 
truth  ;  we  agreed  with  the  other  party  in  regarding  these  as 
the  pure  results  of  man's  measures  and  man's  doctrines,  but 
we  did  not  regard  them  as  the  work  of  Grod.     And  we 
believe  that  the  great  reproach  brought  on  revivals  and 
serious  religion,  can  be  removed  only  bv  Christians,  giving  a 
united  testimony  against  that  system  of  measures  and  strain 
of  preaching  which  have  loaded  them  with  these  imputations. 
This  we  believe  might  do  much  to  accomplish  the  end.     To 
unite  with  those  who  have  been  producing  such  results,  and 
who  still  defend  them  in  the  same  course  of  action,  could 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  influence  of  truth  and  of  those  who 
preach  it    The  motives  of  those  who  are  labouring  for 
such  union,  we  regard  as  interested  and  criminal  in  the  high- 
est degree.     We  see  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  is  a  settled  policy  to  make  these  excitements  an  engine 
for  party  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretences  that  the  diflferences  are 
slight,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  separate  brethren,  there  are 
two  parties  who,  with  opposing  sentiments  on  fundamental 
points,  can  never  be  united ;  or  rather  there  is  one  denomi- 
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nation  growing  up  within  another,  as  hostile  to  it  as  any 
which  can  be  named,  and  the  union  is  desired  only  that  the 
old  one  may  minister  strength  and  nourishment  to  the  para- 
site. The  parasitic  larva  has  an  eager  desire  of  con* 
tinued  union  with  the  larva  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
bring  him  into  life ;  he  nourishes  himself  from  his  sub« 
stance,  and  with  instinctive  tenderness  forbears  to  touch  a 
vital  part  till  he  has  acquired  growth  and  strength,  and  the 
source  of  nourishment  is  exhausted. 

We  see  the  same  acts  of  dissembling  and  concealing 
their  sentiments  every  where  resorted  to ;  a  general  under- 
standing in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  an  active  and  unwearied 
spirit  of  proselytism ;  a  discipline  the  most  exact  and  rig- 
ourous  pervading  all  ranks :  we  see  the  orthodox  acting  with- 
out plan,  union,  or  concert,  and  so  unsuspicious  that  they 
were  not  alarmed  till  nearly  the  whole  weekly  reliffious 
press  had  thrown  their  influence  against  them.  We  nave 
scarce  conversed  with  an  intelligent  individual  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  who  has  not  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
settled  policy  of  the  other  party  to  displace  their  opponents 
from  every  important  position  in  the  Church.  An  influ- 
ential individual  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  lately  urged 
a  gentleman  in  this  city  to  exert  his  influence  to  have 
East  Windsor  unite  with  New-Haven  in  putting  down 
the  old  school  party  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  be- 
lieve that  Socinians  and  infidels  never  manifested  a  more 
subtile  or  warmer  opposition  against  the  doctrines  of  na- 
tive depravity  and  regeneration,  as  the  Church  has  al- 
ways held  these  truths,  than  this  new  party.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  secret  but  decided  hostility  to- 
wards the  friends  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  have  been 
placed  in  contact  with  them,  feel  less  apprehension  from  the 
influence  of  any  hostile  denomination,  than  from  those  who 
are  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  peace  and  charity.  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  if  the  orthodox  would  every  where 
speak  out  their  sentiments  of  these  new  views  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  reliffion,  and  the  arts  by  which  they  are 
disseminated,  that  the  oanger  would  be  mostly  over ;  the  un- 
suspicious would  be  put  on  their  guard ;  thousands  would  be 
saved  from  heresy  and  delusion,  and  the  tactics  of  the  party 
rendered  useless. 

But  this  party  has  seen  its  greatest  extension,  and 
is  already  on  the  decline  ;  the  popularity  both  of  the  new 
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divinity  and  new  measures  have  passed  away  together; 
the  arts  which  have  contributed  to  its  increase  lutve  been 
extensively  detected,  and  must  now  contribute  almost 
equally  to  its  disgrace  and  decline ;  many  have  witnessed 
its  utter  inefficiency,  when  disconnected  with  new  meas- 
ures ;  many  have  pushed  the  system  to  its  Intimate  con- 
aequences,  and  been  startled  at  its  results ;  many  have 
become  dissatisfied  at  the  tardy  efl^ts  even  of  this  new 
gospel  in  working  reformations,  and  have  struck  out  plans 
of  their  own;  moral  reform,  abolitionism,  ultra  temper- 
ance have  almost  superceded  new  divinity  in  some  parts 
of  our  country.  We  believe  that  in  future,  it  must  be  in* 
debted  to  its  connection  with  orthodox  denominations  for 
its  increase.    It  would  be  little  short  of  madness  in  this 

a  to  desire  a  very  early  separation  from  their  orthodox 
ren.  Such  a  separation  would  at  once  stop  sJI  acces- 
sions from  the  opposite  ranks ;  it  would  make  all  their 
arts  of  concealment  and  party  tactics  useless.    More :  a 

Sarty  may  for  a  while  conceal  their  distinguishing  tenets ;  a 
enomination  cannot  Now,  after  such  solemn  denials  of 
Pelagian  views  and  professions  of  New-England  ortho- 
doxy on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  influential  members  and 
all  the  partizans  of  this  conspiracy  against  orthodoxv,  after 
denying  so  indignantly  the  charges  of  their  bretfiren,  it 
would  require  a  hardihood  which  we  hope  they  do  not  pos- 
sess, to  come  out,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  give  the  lie 
to  their  own  professions,  and  justify  the  honesty  of  their  op- 
posers. 

Those  artificial  excitements  which  gave  increase  and 
popularity  to  this  partv,  but  brought  revivals,  ordinances, 
and  religion  itself  into  lasting  disrepute,  can  do  little  more 
fer  it  where  the  sentiments  of  decent  people  are  generally 
against  these  movements;  and  as  these  innovators  have 
rested  the  truth  of  their  opinions  on  thehr  success  in  con- 
verting sinners,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  they  can  no 
longer  succeed  in  this,  and  heretofcHre  have  only  deluded 
them,  their  popularity  must  decline  as  fiist  as  it  increased. 

We  believe  that  there  exists  in  this  party  such  a  license 
of  speculation,  such  a  want  of  respect  for  the  Bible  and  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  that  its  materials  are  so  heteroge- 
neous, that,  left  to  itself,  instead  of  one,  it  would  soon  be 
more  than  two  or  three  denominations. 

Great  numbers  who  at  present  act  with  that  party  are 
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not  fully  acquainted  with  their  views  ;  still  more  who  have 
embraced  them  have  done  it  in  times  of  excitement  and 
without  calm  and  laborious  examination,  and  need  but  to 
come  to  act  with  their  accustomed  deliberation  to  renounce 
them. 

But  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  aside  from  these 
a  very  numerous  and  disciplined  party,  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel ;  who  have  been  act- 
ing with  concert  and  consummate  skill ;  who  are  now  matu* 
ring  the  plans  which  they  have  been  forming  for  years,  and 
who,  should  they  succeed,  will  very  shortly  place  almost 
every  literary  and  theological  seminary  in  the  hands  of  those 
unfriendly  to  evangelical  religion.  It  is  a  party  which  idol- 
izes philosophy,  and  looks  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
with  the  most  perfect  scorn ;  it  is  perfectly  hostile  to  those 
who  hold  them,  and  is  reckless  of  the  means  employed 
to  crush  them.  This  dark  conspiracy  against  divine  truth 
can  be  successfully  opposed  only  by  an  organized,  system- 
atic action,  and  union  among  the  friends  of  the  gospel* 
With  such  men,  it  is  clear  the  friends  of  truth  cannot  long 
maintain  even  the  semblance  of  an  union.  It  is  from  these 
men  alone,  if  they  act  with  firmness,  that  the  orthodox  will 
encounter  opposition.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  party  tac- 
tics which  have  been  put  in  requisition,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  new  measures  and  the  various  artifices  to  de- 
lude sinners  into  a  hope,  we  believe  that  nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  growth  of  this  party  than  the  silence  of 
the  orthodox  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  these  opin- 
ions, and  the  indirect  countenance  given  by  distinguished 
men  to  those  engaged  in  propagating  them.  If  their  breth- 
ren are  innocent  of  teaching*  dangerous  errours,  let  them 
speak  out  and  relieve  them  from  the  suspicions  under  which 
they  labour,  and  give  them  full  countenance  in  teaching  the 
truth.  Let  them  speak  out,  and  restore  public  confidence. 
But  if  they  are  guilty,  let  them  speak  out,  and  destroy  that 
fata]  confidence  which  is  betraying  the  unwary ;  let  them 
alarm  those  who  have  been  in  part  carried  away,  and  who 
will  give  its  due  weight  to  their  opinions ;  let  them  but  speak 
and  there  will  soon  1^  a  union  among  those  who  still  study 
and  respect  the  Bible,  the  only  union  desirable  ;  a  union  in 
the  belief  and  love  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  while 
those  who  have  been  pleading  for  union  in  order  to  make 
division,  a  division  which  must  ere  long  be  total,  permanent. 

Vol.  V.  21 
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and  eternal,  will  either  conceal  their  heresy  within  their  own 
breasts,  or  quit  the  communion  of  those  who  cannot  tolerate 
fundamental  errour  in  the  Church  without  becoming  part- 
ners in  its  guilt. 

We  design  to  make  some  passing  remarks  on  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  New-Haven  divines,  which  is  a 
denial  of  the  original  righteousness  in  which  Adam  was 
created,  and  the  original  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  corrupt 
nature,  which  his  posterity  inherit  from  him  in  consequence 
of  bis  apostacy.  These  cQvines  harmonize  with  the  ancient 
Pelaeians,  in  denying  that  man  has  inherited  from  Adam  a 
sinfiu  nature,  or  anv  smful  propensity ;  they  assert  that  man 
now  comes  into  tne  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  with  that  which  Adam  possessed  at 
his  creation,  and  that  mankind  make  to  themselves  sinful 
hearts,  as  Adam,  according  to  them,  made  to  himself  a  holy 
one.  We  design  from  their  positive  declarations,  and  the 
general  strain  oi  their  reasoning,  to  show  that  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  in  the  evangelical  system  has  been  abandoned. 

As  we  shall  make  frequent  use  of  the  term  volition,  and 
what  are  generally  called  acts  of  the  will,  to  prevent  all 
misunderstanding  among  our  readers,  we  shall  stop  and  de- 
fine our  terms.  By'an  imperate  act  of  volition  we  mean 
such  an  act  as  both  the  mind  and  body  obey  so  far  as  they 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  will.  This  causes  the  external 
motions  of  the  b^y,  which  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  mind. 
But  as  the  same  external  motions  may  be  made  from  difier- 
ent  and  even  opposite  affections,  or  subjective  motives,  these 
imperate  volitions  are  not  regarded  by  divines  as  possessing 
in  themselves  a  moral  nature,  though  we  in  a  certain  sense 
ascribe  to  them  the  moral  character  of  the  afiections  from 
which  they  proceed.  Many  metaphysicians  regard  these 
alone  as  acts  of  the  will. 

By  a  moral  purpose,  resolution,  or  determination,  we 
mean  that  act  of  the  mind  which  terminates  on  some  action 
or  course  of  action  :  its  end  is  always  the  procurement  or 
removal  of  some  of  the  objects  of  the  moral  afiections,  and 
is  the  result  of  deliberation  or  of  persuasion  addressed  to 
these.  This  and  imperative  volition  intervene  between  an 
act  of  the  moral  afiections,  and  that  external  action  which  is 
but  a  visible  expression  of  them.  It  is  always  prompted  by 
these,  and  from  these  we  determine  its  character — the  same 
resolution  to  an  action  or  course  of  action  may  be  the  result 
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of  different  and  even  of  opposite  subjective  motives  in  the 
same  mind,  and  of  opposite  motives  in  different  individuals. 
For  instance,  the  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  theological 
study  may  be  commenced  from  one  class  of  motives,  and 
pursued  from  the  opposite.  A  purpose  is  not  of  itself  of  a 
moral  nature,  but  in  a  sense  we  say  it  borrows  one  from 
the  character  of  those  affections  which  precede  it,  and 
whose  gratification  it  always  proposes. 

Thirdly.  There  are  in  the  mind  moral  affections,  or  if 
you  choose,  moral  preferences  for  some  moral  object,  pre- 
ferences for  the  object  itself,  and  not  ^ome  circumstance  or 
appendage  connected  with  it ;  that  is,  the  thing  itself  is 
really  the  object  of  choice ;  it  has  within  itself  the  verv 
qualities  and  excellencies,  and  all  the  qualities  and  excel- 
lencies  for  which  it  appears  worthy  of  choice.  We  shall 
apply  the  simple  term  volitions  to  these  alone,  and  denote 
the  first  class  by  the  terms  imperate  volitions.  We  regard 
volitions  as  the  only  mental  operations  which  are  of  a  moral 
nature,  as  right  or  wrong  in  themselves.  These  are  the  onlv 
things  in  man  which  are  really  of  a  voluntary  nature,  all 
the  mental  operations  that  God  has  made  the  subject  of  di- 
rect command  or  prohibition. 

We  are  aware  that  there  exists  in  every  human  mind  a 
disposition  to  consider  as  voluntary  in  its  nature,  not  voli- 
tion itself,  but  that  which  is  the  bare  effect  of  it,  and  which 
from  definition  is  not  voluntary.  We  say  that  an  action  is 
voluntary  simply  because  that  it  is  an  external  expression 
of  the  acts  of  tne  will,  separate  from  which,  it  is  nothing  but 
motion.  The  fact,  then,  that  our  external  motions  Which 
are  the  expression  of  internal  affections,  and  the  effect  of 
imperate  volition,  are  called  voluntary  ;  that  from  our  ear- 
liest years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  that  voluntary 
which  is  barely  the  effect  of  volition  ;  this  becomes  the  oc- 
casion of  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind  that  whatever  is 
free  and  voluntary,  must  be  produced  by  volition. — This 
absurd  axiom  follows  us  through  all  our  reasonings,  and 
unless  we  are  always  on  our  guard,  must  constantly  mislead 
us.  It  is  this  alone  which  gives  plausibility  to  the  reason- 
ings of  Arminians  and  Pelagians. 

We  believe  that  there  are  mental  acts  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  voluntary ;  which  derive  no  voluntariness  from 
preceding  acts,  and  communicate  none  to  succeeding  ones  ; 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  choice,  but  choice  itself,  not 
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produced  by  any  separate  act  of  our  efficiency,  but  wholly 
oy  objective  motives  ;  that  the  highest  liberty  which  we  can 
conceive,  is  exercised  in  these,  that  they  are  the  sources  of 
all  our  conceptions  of  liberty. 

If  an  act  be  not  voluntary  in  its  own  nature  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  can  ever  become  so ;  and  even  could  we 
suppose  voluntariness  a  communicable  quality,  and  suppose 
it  derived  from  a  preceding  act,  which  imparted  this  quality 
to  an  act  not  then  in  existence — ^yet  that  preceding  act  must 
have  voluntariness  in  itself,  and  enough  to  communicate  to 
another ;  or  if  that  have  derived  this  quality,  we  come  to  a 
series  of  acts  which  have  successively  transmitted  this 
quality,  and  unless  this  series  be  endless,  none  of  these  acts 
can  be  free. 

But  though  the  proposition  that  a  moral  act  can  derive 
its  voluntariness  from  a  .preceding  act  of  the  will,  carries  its 
absurdity  so  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  a  bare  statement  is 
a  refutation  of  it :  yet  it  is  one  which  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Taylor  generally  adopt,  and  which,  while  some  of  their 
leaders  openly  avow — yet  others  more  cautious,  use  lan- 
guage which  the  bulk  of  their  readers  regard  as  teaching 
the  same  thing,  yet  which  others  who  regard  the  proposition 
that  the  will  must  have  power  over  its  own  acts  as  untena- 
ble and  absurd,  find  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  capable  with 
some  violence  of  a  different  interpretation. 

In  proof  of  our  assertions  we  shall  first  cite  Mr.  Finney, 
who  has  taught  Dr.  Taylor's  system  with  as  much  boldness 
as  almost  any  other,  certainly  as  fast  as  public  sentiment 
would  bear  it ;  in  whose  preaching  its  moral  influence  may 
be  fully  seen,  and  who,  in  his  perfectionism,  has  given  the 
true  explanation  of  what  is  artfully  called  natural  ability, 
and  pushed  the  system  to  its  legitimate  results. 

"  People,''  says  Mr.  Finney, "  people  talk  about  religious 
feeling  as  if  they  could,  by  direct  effort,  call  forth  emotion. — 
These  emotions  are  purely  involuntary  states  of  the  mind. 
But  they  can  be  controulled  indirectly,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  moral  character  in  our  emotions,  if  there  were 
not  a  way  to  controul  them.  Let  a  man  call  up  his  enemy 
before  his  mind,  and  his  feelings  of  enmity  will  rise.  If  a 
person  be  "  a  friend  of  God,  let  him  contemplate  God  as  a 
gracious  and  holy  being,  and  he  will  have  emotions  of 
friendship  kindled  up  in  his  mind.  If  he  is  an  enemy  of 
Grod,  only  let  him  set  the  true  character  of  God  before  his 
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mind,  and  look  at  it,  and  fasten  his  attention  on  it,  and  his 
enmity  will  rise  against  God.  So  any  actiorty  thought^  or 
feelings  to  have  a  moral  character,  must  be  directly  or  indu 
recUy  under  the  controul  of  the  will.  If  a  man  place  himself 
under  circumstances  where  virtuous  emotions  are  called 
forth,  he  is  praiseworthy  in  the  exercise  of  them  prbcisbly 
IN  PROPORTION  to  his  Voluntariness  in  bringing  his  mind  into 
circumstances  to  cause  their  existence/* 

Here  is  a  remarkable  proposition  in  this  new  philosophy 
of  the  orthodox  doctrines.    God  has  placed  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  his  law  in  certain  emotions  which  are  purely  invol- 
untary, and  have  in  themselves  no  moral  character,  but  are 
said  to  borrow  one  from  the  circumstance  of  having  an  indi- 
rect connection  with  an  imperate  volition.    "  The  emotions 
in  which  he  includes  love  to  God,"  he  says,  **  are  purely  in- 
voluntary states  of  th§  mind,  but  they  can  be  controulled 
indirectly,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  character  in 
our  emotions."    Here  we  are  expressly  told  that  all  holiness 
in  God,  and  all  that  he  has  required  of  his  creatures  is  invol- 
untary, and  has  in  itself  no  moral  character.     All  holiness 
is  said  to  be  involuntary,  and  in  itself  of  no  moral  value 
whatever,  more  than  those  motions  of  our  limbs  which  pro- 
ceed from  volition.     But  if  voluntariness  and  moral  quali- 
ties are  literally  transferrible,  let  us  inquire  of  this  new 
teacher  what  that  act  of  the  mind  is  which  can  impart  these 
qualities  to  holiness  itself?     Holiness  in  itself  has  no  moral 
value.     What  is  it  that  communicates  to  it  this  all-important 
quality  T     We  will  hear  Mr.  Finney.    ^^If  a  man  volunta- 
rily place  himself  under  such  circumstances  as  to  call  wicked 
emotions  into  exercise,  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  them. 
If  he  place  himself  under  circumstances  where  virtuous 
emotions  are  called  forth,  he  is  praiseworthy  in  the  exercise 
of  them  ;"  and  how  far?    ^^ precisely  in  proportion  to  his 
voluntariness  in  bringing  his  mind  into  circumstances  to 
cause  their  existence."    What,  then,  is  this  mysterious  act 
which  has  both  voluntariness  and  a  moral  nature  in  itself? 
which  imparts  these  qualities  to  other  acts.     It  of  course 
does  not  borrow  these  qualities  from  any  preceding  acts,  not 
from  holy  or  sinful  affections  certainly,  for  it  is  to  these  that 
it  is  to  communicate  its  qualities.     Why  it  is  a  bare  imper- 
ate act  of  the  will  by  which  we  exert  an  influence  over  the 
succeeding  acts  of  the  mind.    He  tells  us  it  is  that  by  which 
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we  call  up  holv  or  sinful  obiects  of  thought,  and  it  is  the 
same  act  in  both  cases,  but  which  imparts  opposite  qualities. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  divines  of  the  old  school,  in  a 
certain  sense  to  say,  that  love  to  God  imparts  a  moral  qual- 
ity to  imperate  volitions ;  here  we  are  assured  that  imperate 
volitions  impart  all  its  moral  value  to  love  to  God  ;  more, 
that  they  impart  opposite  qualities  to  emotions  which  agree 
in  possessing  no  moral  quality  whatever.  "  For  many  cen- 
turies," says  Mr.  Finney,  "but  little  of  the  real  gospel  has 
been  preached."  The  Reformers,  he  tells  us, "  were  con- 
tinually interpreting  the  word  of  God  according  to  the  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy  that  then  prevailed ;  they  intro- 
duced into  it  embarrassments  and  contradiction,  mystery 
and  absurdity;  "consequently  the  gospel  had  not/ yet  its 
primitive  eflFect"  Here  comes  the  great  Reformer  of  the 
Reformers,  who  is  to  set  all  things  right  And  what  is  his 
great  distinguishing  doctrine  ?  rThe  above  may  be  called 
such  if  anyj  and  what  is  it  ?  Why,  that  the  law  of  God 
requires  nothing  that  has  any  moral  character,  nothing  that 
is  even  voluntary  ;  that  holiness  and  sin  in  themselves  differ 
not  at  all  in  moral  qualities,  because  they  possess  no  such 
qualities. 

How  natural  it  is  that  a  person  should  become  a  perfec- 
tionist who  has  explained  away  the  law  of  God  ;  perfection- 
ism and  antinomianism  differ  only  in  name.  What  infidel 
in  any  Christian  land  has  maligned  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  with  such  zeal  and  success  as  Mr.  Finney  ? 
What  infidel  has  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and 
success  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
of  this  country  ?  We  venture  to  say,  the  influence  of  all 
united,  has  not  been  so  great  in  these  respects  as  his.  And 
what  wonder  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  those  who 
preach  them,  should  be  opposed  by  those  who  have  explained 
away  the  law? 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  utter  recklessness  of 
this  philosophy.  It  takes  the  most  presumptuous  liberties 
with  the  word  of  God,  under  pretence  of  removing  difiicul- 
ties,  but  really  to  develope  its  own  principles.  For,  after 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revelation  have  been  refined 
away,  we  find  all  the  difficulties  still  remaining.  After  de- 
nying that  God's  requirements  are  of  a  moral  or  voluntary 
nature,  he  is  still  forced  to  admit  that  there  are  acts  of  the 
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human  mind  which  possess  these  qualities  in  themselves,  with- 
ottt  borrowing  them  from  preceding  volitions ;  more,  that 
they  communicate  these  qualities  to  those  acts  which  Grod 
has  comprehended  in  man's  duty.  Rather  than  admit  the 
affections  of  love  to  God,  &c.,  which  this  philosophy  classes 
with  the  animal  propensities,  to  be  of  a  moral  character,  it 
denies  that  God  has  required  any  thing  of  man  which  is  of  a 
voluntary  or  moral  nature.  It  admits  that  there  are  acts  of 
the  human  mind  which  possess  these  qualities,  but  then  God 
has  not  required  them.  The  Bible  has  placed  all  spiritual 
religion,  all  man's  moral  obligations  in  those  purelv  involun- 
tary emotions  which  Mr.  Finney  says  have  in  themselves 
no  moral  character,  and  which  he  is  so  careful  to  distinguish 
from  religious  principle. 

Now,  though  we  believe  that  Mr.  Finney  may  have  been 
occasionally  misunderstood,  and  unintentionally  have  com- 
municated truth  on  this  great  subject,  yet  as  far  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  developing  this  system,  whatever  efiect  he  may 
have  had  on  the  passions,  he  must  have  paralyzed  the 
consciences  of  his  audience.  And  we  believe  that  no  ten 
Universallsts  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  so  many  persons 
with  false  and  fatal  hopes  as  he  has  done.  This  Pelac^an 
system  completely  explains  away  all  the  religious  afiec- 
tions. 

The  same  principles  on  this  subject  are  taught  by  Miss 
Beecher  in  her  letters  on  the  difficulties  of  religion.  "  It  is 
true  we  have  not  the  direct  controul  of  our  affections,  so  that 
by  a  mere  act  of  volition  we  can  love  and  hate,  just  as  we 
can,  by  an  act  of  our  will,  either  open  or  shut  our  eyes.  If 
we  love  a  friend,  we  cannot  by  a  mere  act  of  choice,  cease 
to  feel  this  affection.  If  we  are  indifferent,  or  dislike  a  per- 
son, we  can  no  more,  by  any  act  of  volition,  change  these 
feelinp  into  love.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  divine 
law  demands  any  such  attempts."  "  Now  I  suppose  that 
we  have  the  controul  of  our  affection  as  it  respects  our 
Maker  to  an  equal  extent"  that  we  have  "  toward  a  fellow- 
being,  and  that  we  are  to  exercise  it  by  similar  methods." 
She  informs  us  that  we  are  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  love 
by  direct  volition,  but  by  using  the  appropriate  means, 
which,  as  she  explains  it,  is  a  pretty  long  course  of  action. 
Again  :  *M  am  sure  Grod  does  not  require  any  thing  of  us 
but  what  we  have  full  ability  to  perform,  and  I  think  I  see  a 
way  of  obviating  the  difficulties  you  urge."    "  It  seems  to 
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me  that  the  contraul  of  our  emotions  is  within  our  power, 
and  though  we  cannot  controul  them  by  direct  volition,  ^as 
men  controul  the  movement  of  their  limbs,  we  have  an  in- 
direct controul  that  is  as  efficient  and  as  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  divine  legislation  as  external  actions.  Now  what 
is  it  which  is  so  carefully  distinguished  from  volitions,  which 
is  within  our  power,  and  which  consequently  God  has  a  right 
to  require  ?  What  does  she  say  is  as  properly  the  subject 
of  divine  command  as  the  external  actions  ?  Is  it  the  emo- 
tions, as  she  terms  the  love  of  God,  is  it  the  emotions  them- 
selves  ? 

No  such  thing,  it  is  only  the  controul  of  the  emotions. 
Generally  we  should  as  soon  think  of  meddling  with  the 
fashion  of  a  lady's  head  dress  as  with  her  theology.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  former  has  more  interest  with  that 
sex,  and  attraction  with  ours  than  the  latter ;  but  some  cir- 
cumstances entitle  her  views  of  this  system  to  more  than 
common  attention,  and  her  fine  talents  seem  but  too  well 
calculated  to  give  currencv  to  errours  that  we  think  serious. 
She  has,  however,  imposed  on  mankind  a  much  severer  task 
than  Mr.  Finney.  We  think  it,  however,  one  quite  within 
the  compass  of  their  ability,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  may 
find  considerable  leisure  for  works  of  supererogation.  It  is 
true,  some  of  our  older  divines  have  felt  somewhat  awkward 
in  beinff  handed  over  the  quagmires  of  metaphvsical  divinity 
by  a  lady ;  and  though  some  of  her  theological  brethren  have 
not  felt  all  the  aid  they  could  have  wished,  have  even  flounced 
where  they  could  feel  no  bottom,  yet  they  have  generally 
been  disposed  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  for  ourselves, 
we  think  the  lady  has  performed  even  more  than  she  prom- 
ised; she  has  here,  if  we  understand  her,  removed  not 
merely  its  difficulties,  but  religion  itself. 

We  hear  the  same  views  advanced  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
New  School.  The  Christian  graces,  those  spiritual  afiec- 
tions  which  are  the  substance  of  the  divine  precepts,  to 
which  all  the  commands  of  external  obedience  have  primary 
reference,  we  now  hear  them  called  emotions,  constitutional 
sensibilities,  and  susceptibilities ;  we  hear  them  classed  with 
the  instincts  which  belong  to  us  as  animals,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  moral  or  voluntary  nature  ;  it  is  even  found  ne- 
cessary to  tell  us  how  we  may  call  them  up  into  action. 

Now  what  does  the  Bible  make  the  matter  of  command, 
the  exercise  of  the  affections  themselves  ?    What  do  these 
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diyinoBiQakd  the  matter  of  their  ezhortationa  7  tfoX  the 
eoDotioDs  themselves,  but  only  the  controul  of  them.  >We 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  aU  virtue  consists  in  some  my^ 
teripus  command  over  the  affections.— It  has  heretofore  been 
the  belief  of  Christians,  that  all  sin  consists  in  being. gov- 
erned in  the  actions  or  imperate  volitions  by  sinfal  flilieo<- 
tioDs,  and  all  virtue  in  being  governed  by  those  that  are  vir- 
tuous. Whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  these  afTections  or 
not,  we  believe  thai  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  are  the  subjective  motives  of  all  external  action.— -The 
system  of  these  divines  denies  that  we  have  inherited  anv 
sinful  afiections  from  Adam  ;  it  considers  all  the  native  af- 
fections of  the  human  mind  as  constitutional,  and  purely 
involuntary  and  innocent ;  as,  however,  they  are  found  use- 
ful in  influencing  the  external  conduct,  and-are  evidently  the 
subject  of  divine  precept,  it  is  found  convenient  to  assign 
them  the  moral  character  which  belongs  to  that  imperate 
volition  which  calls  them  up,  and  which  is  the  same  whether 
it  call  up  a  hol^  object  or  a  sinful  one ;  whether  ii  incite  to 
virtuous  or  vicious  conduct. 

It  seems  that  tliese  preachers  are  forced  to  nUow  that 
there  are  sqme  mental  acts  which  have  voluntariness  and 
moral  qualities  in  themselves,  though  those  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  divine  commands  have  neither.  There  is  no 
voluntariness,  freedom,  or  moral  worth  in  the  exercise  of 
the  affections  themselves,  but  only  in  the  imperate  acts 
which  call  up  their  objects;  and  as  there  is  no  moral  value  in 
God's  commands,  as  it  all  resides  in  this  commi^ndment  of 
men,  these  divines  who  are  so  sceptical  on  the  subject  of 
imputation,  suppose,  that  as  here  is  an  indirect  connection 
between  these  two  classes  of  acts,  the  moral  qualities  of  gne 
are  in  some  mysterious  way  transfused  into  the  other. 

Arminians  and  Pelagians  heretofore  had  placed  all  free- 
dom and  virtue  not  in  volition  itself,  but  in  regulating  and 
controulting.  volition  ;  the  will  found  all  its  employment  in 
regulating  its  own  acts ;  these  preachers  place  it  in  regulating 
what  is  purely  involuntary,  which  certainly  stands  in  more 
need  of  some  regulation.  When  once  human  freedom  b 
placed  not  in  exercising  volition,  but  in  controulling  it, 
when  virtue  is  made  not  volition  itself,  but  the  mere  object 
of  volition — it  will  soon  be  regarded  as  something,  purely  the 
object  of  human  powers,  as  something  perfectly  under  hu- 
man controul,  and  the  natural  and  necessary  ooneequance  of 
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such  a  system  is  perfectionism.  This  was  the  case  with 
Celestius*  the  disciple  of  Pelagius,  as  a  few  quotations  may 
show.  We  shall  see  that  freedom  from  sin,  or  perfect  obe- 
dieoce  in  this  system,  is  not  so  much  the  exercise  of  volition 
as  the  object  of  it,  as  the  direct  object  of  human  power,  and 
perfectly  within  man's  controul. 

**  Iterum  quaerendum  est  quomodo  non  potest  homo  sine 
peccato  esse,  voluntate  an  natura.  Si  natura^  peccatum 
non  est ;  si  voluntate  perfacile  potest  voluntas  voluntate 
mutari.*'  Here  perfectionism  is  deduced  from  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  will  has  the  power  to  controul  its  volitions 
with  all  imaginable  ease ;  that  man  can  change  his  volun- 
tary preference.  "Iterum  quaerendum  est,  utrumne  de- 
beat  homo  sine  peccato  esse.  Procul  dubio  debet ;  si  debet, 
potest,  si  hon  potest  ergo  non  debet.^  Now  what  is  the 
object  of  this  "  potest  V^  Why  perfectionism,  "  sine  peccato 
esse.''  ^  Iterum  quaerendum  est  per  quid  homo  efficitur  cum 
peccato,  per  nature  necessitatem,  au  per  arbitrii  libertatem. 
Si  per  naturs  necessitatem,  culpa  caret:  Si  per  arbitrii 
libertatem,  quaerendum  est  a  quo  ipsam  arbitrii  libertatem 
acceperit  rrocul  dubio  a  Deo.  Deus  autem  quod  dedit 
certe  bonum  est,  negari  non  potest.  Qua  igitur  ratione  bo- 
num  probatur  si  magis  ad  malum  quam  ad  bonum  pronum 
est  ?"  Celestius  teaches  only  that  man  has  no  more  pro- 
pensity to  sin  than  to  holiness,  his  views  of  human  nature 
are  not  so  high  as  Dr.  Taylor's,  who  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, will  not  allow  that 'man  has  any  propensity  to  sin 
whatever.  "  We  suppose  Dr.  Tyler  to  believe  as  others  who 
have  advanced  the  same  theory  maintain,  that  this  propensity 
to  sin  is  itself  sinful."  **  With  such  a  propensity,  man  has  not 
a  natural  ability  to  avoid  sin.  This  is  alike  true,  whether  this 
propensity  be  supposed  to  be  sinful  or  innocent."  Any  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  innocent  or  sinful,  then  would  destroy  human 
accountability.  This,  then,  is  the  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  or  native  depravity,  as  expressed 
in  the  Saybrook  platform.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
natural  ability,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  here  speaks  ?  What 
does  he  tell  us  is  the  object  of  this  ability  f — Why,  "  it  is 
ability  to  avoid  sin,"  or  to  be  holy,  and  what  is  the  object  of 
the  power  of  which  Celestius  speaks,  '*  sine  peccato"  esse,  to 
be  without  sin.  They  both  mean  the  same  thing.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  more  crafty  in  the  use  of  terms. 

Now  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  doctrine  ?    The 
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andent  Pelagians  taught  that  men  only  do  more  easily  with 
grace  what  they  could  very  well  do  without  it^and  the 
same  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  almost  the  same  words  by 
the  New-Haven  divines.  The  general  influence  of  this  kind 
of  preaching  is  to  inspire  men  with  the  most  presumptuous 
confidence  in  their  own  powers.  So  for  from  feeing  any 
necessity  for  divine  grace»  they  feel  that  it  is  very  seldom 
they  have  occasion  to  exert  their  own  powers.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that,  when  at  leisure  from  more 
laborious  duties  and  occupations,  a  man  can  change,  his 
heart  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  why  not  change  it  as  easily  as 
make  it  ? 

Growth  in  grace  used  to  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
long-continued  private  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  of  the 
word  of  Grod ;  of  constant  jealousy  over  the  heart,  mortifi- 
cation of  his  sinful  afiections,  of  persevering  exertions  to  con« 
form  every  action  to  the  divine  will.  But  how  is  it  now  7 
We  remember  lately  hearing  a  young  divine  very  gravely 
request  his  church  to  become  eminently  pious  before  they 
left  their  seats.  At  a  time  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  attending 
a  protracted  meeting  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts! 
it  was  the  custom  after  sermon  to  allow  the  congregation 
fi'om  five  to  seven  minutes  to  change  their  voluntary  prefer- 
ence. They  were  requested  to  begin  by  leaning  their  heads 
against  the  seat  before  them.  It  reminded  us  of  the  firm 
position  taken  by  a  certain  class  of  insects  when  about  to 
burst  their  shell,  and  emerge  into  a  perfect  state.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  understanding  that  the  complete  saint  lay  concealed 
in  the  sinner ;  that  only  a  little  resolution  was  required  to 
cast  off  the  shell  of  external  irregularity,  and  he  emerged 
at  onoe  into  the  airy  re^ons  of  new  divinity,  an  exhorter,  a 
reformer,  or  a  perfectionist,  as  the  notion  chanced  to  take 
him. 

President  Edwards  has  fully  shown  that  human  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  the  wilFs  decreeing  its  own  acts ;  he  has 
demonstrated  that  if  each  free  act  of  the  will  derive  its 
freedom  from  being  produced  by  a  preceding  free  act,  that 
the  same  must  be  true  of  that  preceding  act,  and  we  are  led 
back  to  the  first,  which,  not  being  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
free  act,  destroys  the  freedom  of  its  successor,  and  this  in  its 
torn  disenfranchises  the  next,  till  all  lose  their  freedom ;  and 
this  Arminian  method  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the 
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imll,  this  new  pbn  of  giving  freedom  to  human  voUlioiiii 
actually  brings  them  into  hopeless  servitude. 

Qd  this  scheme,  the  will,  instead  of  fixing. on  moral  ob- 
jects, is  wholly  occupied  with  itself;  it  exists  only  to  regu- 
lale  its  own  acts ;  it  has  no  occupation  but  to  choose  its 
own  choioesy  and  choice  becomes  its  own  object  The 
truth  is»  every  volition,  so  far  as  any  preceding  choice  of 
ours  is  cbncerned,  is  strictly  spontaneous  ;  it  owes  its  exist* 
enoe  not- to  our  choice,  but  wholly  to  the  effiden&jr  of  a  mo- 
tive. Suppose  that  choice  actually  produced  choices  it 
would  not  help  the  matter :  voluntariness  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted. But  from  definition;  they  are  acts  of  the  same  kindt 
and  if  one  could  transmit  its  freedom  to  the  other,  it  would 
only  bestow  charity  to  one  which  was  already  as  well  off  as 
itself,  and  reduce  itself  to  want.  This  theory  supposes  that 
volitions  are  free,  not  from  being  what  they  are,  bat  from 
bei^g  previously  chosen  to  be  what  they  are. 

The  truth  is»  all  freedom  and  voluntariness  consists  not 
in  willing  the  existence  of  particular  volitions,  f which  is  in- 
coniieivsible,)  but  in  exercising  them :  here  is  all  the  moral 
voluntariness  that  Gkxl  has  required,  all  that  man  can  possi- 
bfy  exercise  all  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

Most  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  new  theology  make 
virtue  somethii^  purely  involuntary,  but  however  tne  efl^t 
of  a  volition  which  has  power  to  communicate  its  voluntari- 
ness. There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
party  which  ^o  a  step  higher  in  their  views  of  virtue,  and 
make  it  consist  in  volition,  but  derive  its  merit  from  its 
being  determined  by  preceding  volition — they  adopt  the 
theory  that  Edwards  has  exploded,  that  the  will  has  power 
to  decree  its  own  volitions)  and  that 'this  constitutes  human 
libertv.  And  under  what  name  is  this  absurd  opinion  intro^ 
duced  ?  What  name  of  all  others  should  they  give  to  it  to 
avoid  all  suspicicHi  ?  Why  it  is  called  natural  ability*  Dr. 
Beecher  has  advanced  the  theory  in  his  ^  views  of  theology w" 
We  were  struck  with  that  part  of  his  system  When  we  gav^ 
a  short  notice  of  that  work  in  a  former  number ;  we^eonsid^^ 
ered  those  views  on  that  subject  as  opposed  to  what*  he  said 
on  every  other,  but  as  the  language  appeared  to  be  Idose 
and  ambiguous,  as  he  so  clearly  taught  the  opposite  $  ako^ 
as  he- was  givmg  his  views  on  a  most  solemn  occasion  )  as 
he  so  steadily  asserted  his  adherence  to  the  standards  of  the 
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Church,  we  belitTed  faitn  above  artifice  and  odncealment 
But  he  has  since  given  his  whole  influence  to  give  currency 
to  that  system  which  he  then  meant  to  be  understood  to  dis* 
claim;  he  has  more  than  once  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
its  inventor. 

Some  persons  have  the  skill  to  communicatie  errour 
without  even  exciting  suspicion.  Those  who  receive  it,  do 
not  even  dream  of  what  they  are  imbibing.  They  are  se- 
cretly and  steadily  drawn  over  to  the  new-opinionsy  when 
they  all  the  while  appear  to  themselves  to  be  going  in  tba 
contrary  directioui  as  Cacus  drew  his  victims  to  his  den 
backwards^  ^cauda  in  speluncam  tractos."  We  do  not 
wonder  that  careless  observers,  who  see  the  tracks  all  going 
the  other  way,  should  cherish  the  hope  that  all  are  deserting 
the  new  party;  yet  rightly  viewed,  it  is  proof  that  they  are  fast 
recruiting  their  ranks,  it  is  not  enough  to  look  to  see  which 
way  a  man  faces,  we  must  wait  to  see  which  way  he  moves. 
Proseiyters  now-a-days,  like  the  eminent  one  which  Virgil  so 
well  describes,  take  the  precaution  to  bring  in  their  converts 
backwards,  and  we  know  of  no  surer  mark  by  which  one 
of  their  disciples  may  be  known,  than  his  always  facing  in- 
one  direction^  and  moving  in  the  opposite. 

Dr.  Beecher  ha»  sometimes  defined  this  mysterious  nat- 
ural ability  as  beinff ''  a  capacity  of  choice,  with  power  of 
contrary  choice.''  by  these  terms  he  does  not  mean  the 
faculty  of  the  will  by  which  we  are  able  to  choose  at  all ; 
he  means  a  mysterious  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its 
choices.  He  uniformly  in  his  discussion,  represents  moral 
oppositea  as  the  objects  of  choice.  With  these,  (if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  moml  inability,)  where  one  is  the  object 
of  preference,  the  other  is  the  object  of  equal  aversion.  It 
is  npt  enough  for  him  that  a  person  have  the  power  to 
choose  one  of  moral  opposites,  he  must  also  have  the  power 
to  choose  the  other.  His  notions  of  liberty  are  as  high  aa 
those  of  the  Irish  suitor  who  was  to  choose  between  two 
heiresses,  it  was  not  enough  to  have  power  te  choose  one, 
he  must  be  abIe>to  choose  the  other  likewise^  It  is  power 
to  love  an  object  or  its  opposite,  just  as  best  suits  us,  to  love 
an  object  or  hate  it,  as  we  choose.  Having  then,  as  much 
power  to  love  one  as  abother,  the  mind  must  determine  to 
which  it  will  be  favourably  inclined.  It  determines  what 
shall  be  its  cfaoicea^  This  he  soon  asserts  in  so  many  words, 
and  repeitadly. 
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Now,  what  ideas  had  President  Edwards  of  natural  abil- 
ity or  human  liberty,  did  he  make  it  consist  in  being  able  to 
will  as  we  please,  or  in  being  able  to  do  as  we  please. 
That  mighty  genius  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
the  will  determines  its  own  acts  so  clearly,  that  none  have 
attempted  to  oppose  his  reasonings ;  he  has  showed  that  no 
higher  liberty  is  even  conceivaUe  than  ^  a  man's  having 
power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  pleases.** 

Now,  how  does  President  fkiwards  define  natural  ability 
and  inability — "  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a 
thing  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will  f  natural  ability,  then, 
must  consist  in  being  able  to  do  it  if  we  will.  What,  then, 
is  the  object  of  this  ability  ?  Is  it  something  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ?  Did  he  after  all  make  volition  the  object  of 
volition  ?    Far  from  it. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  natural  ability  as  understood 
by  Dr.  Beecher  ?  It  is  to  direct  what  particular  choices 
shall  take  place,  to  determine  what  volitions  shall  arise  in 
the  mind.  "  Men,"  he  says,  **  associate  blame  always  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  able  to  have  chosen  other- 
wise." He  is  not  contending  for  the  existence  of  the  faculty 
of  the  will,  or  the  power  by  which  we  choose  at  all,  it  is  a 
power  to  determme  what  its  choices  shall  be.  *'  The  ques- 
tion," he  says,  ^  is  not  whether  a  man  chooses ;  this  is  noto- 
rious, and  none  deny  it ;  but  whether  it  be  the  act  of  an 
agent  who  might  have  abstained  from  the  choice  that  he 
made,  and  made  one  which  he  did  not"  **  But  I  say  that 
the  theory  that  a  man  connot  help  choosing  what  he  does 
choose,  and  can  by  no  possibility  choose  otherwise,  is  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism  in  all  its  forms." 

Rut  what  is  it  that  this  natural  ability  is  to  controul  7 
Why,  it  is  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  mind,  choice  itself. 
Hear  the  answer :  '*  But  convince  men  that  chdce  is  an 
effect  over  which  the  mind  has  no  more  controvl  than  over 
the  drops  of  rain ;  and  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
would  revolt  against  the  accountability  of  choice  merelv'  be- 
cause it  was  choice/*  There  is  no  freedom,  then,  in  choice 
itself,  but  in  having  a  controul  over  it  Now  what  is  the 
real  alternative,  if  a  man  have  not  this  controul  over  his 
choice  ?  He  tells  us :  **  But  I  say  that  the  theory  of  choice 
that  it  is  what  it  is  by  a  natural  necessity,  and  tliat  a  man 
cannot  help  choosing  what  he  does  choose,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  choose  otherwise,  is  the  doctrine  of  fittalism  in  all 
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its  forms."  Then  if  choice  be  not  what  it  is  by  natural  ne* 
cessity,  the  man  can  choose  otherwise  than  he  does  choose, 
and  unless  he  have  this  power,  choice  is  the  efiect  of  natural 
necessity.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  bare  possession  of  a 
power  to  make  choice  what  it  is,  does  not  make  it  such,  unless 
it  be  exercised.  And  Dr.  Beecher  dared  not  say  that  it  ever 
is  exercised.  He  tells  us  choice  must  be  the  efiect  of 
natural  necessity,  or  of  something  else ;  but  does  he 
tell  us  x>f  what  7  He  says  only,  or  the  mind  must  have 
power  to  make  it  what  it  is.  But  he  plainly  tells  us,  how- 
ever, that  freedom  is  not  exercised  in  choice,  but  consists  in 
having  power  to  controul  it.  Now  it  matters  not  how 
much  freedom  the  mind  has,  it  performs  no  free  acts,  unless 
this  freedom  be  exercised.  Choice  itself,  then,  is  not  a  free 
act ;  the  only  free  act  is  that  which  controuls  it ;  and  if  it  be 
not  under  this  controul,  it  must  be  the  efiect  of  natural  ne- 
cessity. He  all  along  makes  this  the  alternative— choice 
must  be  under  the  controul  of  the  mind,  that  is  the  efiect  of 
this  natural  ability,  or  else  of  natural  necessity ;  it  must  be 
what  it  is,  by  this  natural  necessity  or  the  mmd's  controul 
over  it. 

Now  if  the  mind  possess  the  pow^er  of  determining  what 
its  volitions  shall  be,  if  it  exert  this  power,  it  must  be  by 
some  act  of  power ;  if  it  determine  them,  it  must  be  by  some 
act  of  determination ;  if  it  give  one  act  of  choice  the  prefer- 
ence to  another,  it  must  be  from  seeing  some  reason  for  it, 
some  reason  that  makes  it  appear  preferable,  it  must  be 
some  act  of  preference.  Choice,  then,  becomes  its  own 
object. 

But  this  determining  choice  is  not  free  unless  it  be  itself 
determined  by  definition ;  and  we  must  pursue  liberty 
through  successive  choices  which  have  been  fixed  by  prece- 
ding ones,  till  we  arrive  at«one  which  had  no  predecessor  to 
determine  it,  and  at  the  end  of  our  journey  we  find  that  we 
have  been  pursuing  a  phantom,  a  liberty  which  does  not  and 
cannot  exist 

In  this  very  reasoning,  we  betray  ourselves,  and  show 
that  we  regard  choice  as  free  in  its  own  nature.  For  if  this 
act  be  not  free,  what  shall  make  it  so  ?  Why,  being  the 
efiect  of  preceding  choice :  here,  then,  we  acknowledge  an 
act  of  choice  to  he  free  in  itself,  and  to  have  liberty  enough 
to  make  its  neighbour  free.  If  there  be  any  freedom  in 
choice,  it  must  reside  in  the*  act  itself,  and  not  in  its  cause  ; 
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if  morcd  ^otd  are  free,  they  must  be  8o>  in  themselves,  and 
aot  ia  their  canaes.  If  the  soul  exercises  liberty,  it  must  be 
in  her  moral  acts  themselves,  and  not  in  determining  them. 
If  the  soul  do  not  exercise  liberty  in  moral  acts,  those  acts 
are  not  free.  And  should  we  suppose  Ihe  soul  to  have 
femer  to  determine  its  acts  of  choice,  it  could  be  done  by 
Aothing  that  is  freer  than  choice  itself;  we  are  obliged  at 
last  to  admit  that  choice  has  in  itself  liberty  enough  and  to 
•pare.  But^we  don't  regard  it  a  valuable  discovery  of  Dr. 
mecher,  that  the  mind  does  not  exercise  liberty  in  virtue 
but  only  in  acts  previous  to  it. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  late  to  use  the  distinction  of 
moral  and  natural  ability  to  establish  the  existence  of  moral 
ohKgatioo;  all  such  attempts  must  fail,  and  only  serve  to 
bring  first  principles  into  suspicion.  The  truth  is,  God  has 
not  left  the  belief  of  human  accountability  to  the  mercy  of 
our  subtile  distinctions  and  presumptuous  use  of  reason  ;  he 
has  written  his  law  on  the  heart  Conscience  teaches  us 
this  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to  give  it  any  con- 
firmation.  It  had  always  been  believed  that  want  of  natural 
ability  excuses  a  man  only  when  there  is  a  moral  ability — 
.that  nothing  can  excuse  the  want  of  this :  till  lately  no  one 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  moral  ability  must  exist;  this  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  this  admission  gave  all  their  cogency 
to  reasonings  on  this  subject.  This  moral  ability,  when  we 
come  to  the  spiritual  precepts  of  the  Bible,  is  the  very  thing 
required.  The  whole  law  requires  only  what  is  called 
moral  ability.  But  now,  it  seems,  we  must  mquire  if  a  moral 
agent  has  natural  ability  to  do  an  action,  and  then  if  behave 
natural  ability  to  will  it?  When  once  we  have  admitted 
that  a  man  has  a  will  by  which  he  is  capable  of  choosing  at 
all,  which  Dr,.  Beecher  expresdy  admits  by  conceding  the 
existence  of  choice,  to  claim  any  higher  abiuty  as  necessary 
to  accountability,  an  ability  not  merely  to  choose  but  to  de- 
termine what  choice  we  will  have,  is  to  bring  human  ac- 
countability into  suspicion. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  Dr.  Beecher  all 
along  endeavouring  to  fix  on  those  who  deny  the  will  this 
self-determining  power,  the  charge  of  believing  that  choice, 
a  moral  efiect,  is  the  result  of  a  natural  instead  of  a  moral 
eause.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  President  Edwards 
had  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  this  sovereignty  of  the 
will  over  its  own  volitions — and  shown  likewise  that  choice 
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is  always  an  effect :  the  effect  of  a  moral  cause^-of  the  ia- 
fluence  which  an  objective  motive  exerts  on  the  will,  with- 
out  any  efficiency  of  ours  to  ^i  ve  it  efficacy. 

Now  how  could  an;^  infidel  show  a  more  decided  deter- 
mination to  ridicule  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thine  like  free- 
dom or  moral  worth  or  demerit  in  moral  acts  Aemselves, 
than  he  has  done  in  the  description  of  that  machinery 
which  he  represents  as  having  not  only  life  and  intelligence, 
but  the  power  of  choice,  enabling  it  voluntarily  to  utter 
praises  and  blasphemies.  Here  is  proof  by  dii^ram.  True, 
says  he,  they  blaspheme  voluntarily ;  there  is  choice  and 
understanding ;  here  are  moral  actions ;  here  are  the  worst 
crimes  done  intelligently  and  voluntarily,  but  there  is  no 
guilt  in  them  ;  why  ?  because  there  is  not  that  controul  over 
volition,  which  alone  can  give  it  freedom  and  moral  worth ; 
now  here  are  freedom  and  moral  worth  allowed  to  exist, 
but  taken  from  virtue  and  placed  in  certain  previous  mental 
acts,  acts  which  regulate  and  give  moral  value  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Here  is  moral  necessity ;  a  moral  cause  is  also  al- 
lowed. For  unless  choice  be  an  efiect,  an  effect  of  a  moral 
cause  that  is  of  a  preceding  volition  to  make  it  what  it  is, 
there  is  no  liberty. 

Not  only  has  he  attempted  to  give  the  impression,  that  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  self-determining  power,  is  to  hold 
to  natural  necessity ;  but  he  attempts  to  make  this  self-deter- 
mining power  matter  of  divine  revelation.  **  It  has  been 
insisted  by  some,"  says  he,  '*  that,  in  looking  for  the  ground 
of  accountability,  men  never  go  beyond  me  fact  itself  of 
voluntariness.  If  the  deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  be  volun- 
tary, that  satisfies.  It  does ;  but  it  is  because  all  men  in- 
clude unfailingly  both  in  their  theory  and  consciousness^  the 
supposition  ofpowers  of  agency  unhindered  and  uncoerced 
by  any  fatal  necessity."  And  what  is  meant  by  such  pow- 
ers of  agency  ?  Why,  the  sovereignty  over  our  own  voli- 
tions. **  Now  I  believe  that  the  natural  constitution,  and 
universal  feelings  and  perceptions  of  men  are  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  the  truth ;  and  if  the  truth  is  not  here,  where 
may  we  expect  to  find  it  ?" 

We  think  this  a  rather  bold  commencement  to  bring 
out  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  this  new  revelation  from  human  consciousness. 
As  the  new  system,  like  one  of  its  predecessors,  will  proba- 
bly be  given  out  in  separate  leaves,  as  fast  as  the  community 
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is  able  to  bear  it,  we  are  not  sorry  that  this  doctrine  comes 
first. 

We  think  it  sufficiently  bold  to  come  forth  and  defend 
what  almost  the  whole  theological  world  has  branded  as  an 
absurdity ;  but  to  say  that  God  has  written  it  on  the  human 
heart,  is  little  less  than  blasphemous. — We  are  sorry  that 
Dr.  Beecher  pretends  to  any  such  revelations.  Divines  have 
indeed  regarded  volition  as  an  eflfect ;  the  effect  of  a  moral 
cause.  In  every  act  of  preference  there  is  something  pre- 
ferred, some  moral  object  is  viewed  with  something  beyond 
indifference,  with  either  love  or  aversion — the  object  itself 
is  preferred  for  its  excellence,  or  disliked  for  opposite  quali- 
ties. The  object  itself  produces  this  effect  in  us  without  our 
voluntary  efficiency :  for  if  it  owed  its  influence  to  volition 
on  our  part,  here  would  be  in  this  assisting  volition  some- 
thing preferred,  and  some  other  object  of  a  moral  nature,  if 
the  act  have  any  moral  worth.  But  we  believe  all  the  moral 
worth,  all  moral  voluntariness  and  moral  activity,  lie  in 

Keferrin^  the  object :  we  don't  inquire  how  the  mind  comes 
this  pleasure  ;  and  if  it  were  by  prior  choice,  i.  e.,  if  we 
cfiOQse  this,  by  previously  choosing  some  other  object,  that 
act,  so  far  from  relieving  the  difficulties  we  have  in  this, 
would  contain  the  same  in  itself. 

But  we  r^ard  the  great  problem  which  the  New-Haven 
divines  would  solve  to  bs  this :  how  does  any  moral  object  be- 
come agreeable  to  us  or  otherwise,  an  object  of  love  or  aver- 
sion, how  shall  it  have  any  power  as  a  motive.  They  attempt 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  by  deliberation  that  this 
takes  place.  Now  deliberation  must  always  be  the  result 
of  a  previous  volition,  in  which  a  motive  has  had  influence 
abready.  Deliberation  makes  no  object  agreeable  or  other- 
wise. That  process  of  the  understanding  by  which  we  de- 
termine among  several  agreeable  objects  which  is  most 
agreeable,  or  among  others  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  is 
most  the  object  of  our  aversion,  does  not  itself  make  any  of 
them  to  be  agreeable  or  otherwise,  and  consequently  does 
not  make  one  object  more  pleasing  to  us  than  another. 
Deliberation,  to  have  any  merit  in  it,  must  not  at  all  respect 
the  pleasantness  of  the  proposed  objects ;  we  should  delib- 
erate, not  to  ascertain  which  is  most  congenial  with  the  con- 
stitutional desire  of  happiness,  but  only  to  find  what  is 
duty,  what  is  right ;  after  this,  all  deliberation  is  positively 
sinful. 
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Besides,  in  deliberation  the  simple  moral  objects  do  not 
come  up  before  the  mind.  A  holy  person  does  not»  dares 
not- deliberate  between  a  holy  object  and  a  sinful  one :  he 
has  long  ago  decided  the  question ;  neither  does  the  shner 
debate  this  question.  The  truth  is,  those  diings  whfbh  in 
vague  langut^e  we  say  are  the  objects  of  deliberative  volition^' 
are  very  compound.  They  contain  such  a  variety  of  morAF 
objects,  that  they  are  chosen  from  different  and  even  oppo- 
site subjective  motives.  Very  many  of  the  things  which  we 
are  said  to  choose,  are  not  themselves  at  all  the  ultinlate 
objects  upon  which  choice  terminates.  The  murderer,  pre- 
vious to  the  act,  prefers  a  potion  of  brandy  to  one  of  wine, 
his  knife  to  his  pistol,  a  quick  pace  to  a  slow  one — to  use 
toit  words  rather  than  rough — but  are  these  the  real  objects 
of  choice  T  after  his  act,  he  would  perhaps  prefer  wine  to 
brandy,  a  pistol  to  a  knife,  a  slow  pace  to  a  violent  one. 
The  real  object  of  his  choice  all  the  while  has  been  those 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  the  passions  of  covetousness 
or  reven^.  That  choice  which  fixes  on  a  moral  object,  is 
always  the  action  of  a  moral  affection.  How  many  moral 
objects  come  up  before  the  mind  in  choosing  a  course  of 
action,  or  even  a  single  action  I  But  an  action  separate  from 
an  act  of  moral  choice,  is  nothing  but  external  motion.  In 
reality,  actions  are  not  the  ultimate  objects  of  choice,  and 
the  acts  of  the  immanent  affections  alone  really  fil  on 
these  moral  objects.  This  was  the  Opinion  of  rresident 
Edwards. 

'*  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men  in  all  nations  and 
a^^es,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that 
efiect  proceeds  is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  dis^ 
positionj  tempery  or  affection  of  mrndj  from  whencb  pro- 
ceeds that  good  choice,  is  virtuous."  '^  Human  nature 
must  be  created  with  some  dispositions,  otherwise  it  must 
be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will,  perfectly 
indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion 
towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  Or  disagreeable."  Moral 
objects  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  innate  moral  affec- 
tions, and  an  action  or  choice  is  virtuous  no'  farther  than  it 
proceeds  fromy  and  implies  an  act  of  these  hntnanent  afiec- 
tions. 

Here  President  Edwards  assures  us,  that  it  is  only  from 
the  innate  affections  that  acts  of  deliberate  choice  proceed, 
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and  from  these  acts  of  choice,  moral  actions.  He  tells  us 
that  without  these,  no  object  would  be  agreeable  or  other- 
wise: he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  these  affections,  from 
whence  proceed  choice  and  action,  are  the  will. 

The  ffreat  difficulty  of  the  New-Haven  divines  is  in  re- 
gard to  She  existence  of  a  will,  by  which  any  object  should 
appear  pleasing,  and  excite  volition :  any  thing  permanent 
in  the  mind  to  which  motives  are  addressed,  any  aflection 
by  which  they  appear  agreeable  or  otherwise  :  they  seem  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  thing  back  of  choice,  any  faculty 
by  which  we  will.  Edwards  says :  "  The  faculty  of  the  will 
is  that  power  or  principle  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  ca- 
pable of  choosing ;  an  act  of  the  will  is  the  same  as  an  act 
of  choice."  When  we  come  to  the  definition  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  choice ;  that  it  is  preference  of  something ; 
that  it  is  pleasure  in,  or  aversion  to,  some  moral  object,  this 
is  not  enough. — These  simple  feelings  may  be  innate  and 
constitutional ;  it  is  no  matter  what  they  are  in  their  nature 
— they  must  look  to  their  cause.  How  did  we  come  by 
them  f  These  champions  of  choice  are  not  satisfied  that  it 
consists  in  preferring  some  object.  They  insist  that  the 
mind's  being  pleased  with  a  thing  is  not  enough — it  must 
have  power  first  to  determine  that  it  will  be  pleased  with 
any  thing,  and  then  with  what  thing  in  particular.  Now  if  the 
act  of  an  immanent  affection  be  love  or  aversion  to  a  moral 
object,  it  is  moral  preference  from  definition,  and  we  give  it 
its  name  from  its  nature,  not  from  its  cause.  We  deter- 
mine it  to  be  volition,  without  inquiry  whether  it  be  the  ac- 
tion of  an  inherited  or  of  a  divinely  implanted  principle,  to 
which  motives  are  addressed,  and  to  wnich  they  owe  their 
efficacy;  or  whether  there  be  nothing  back  of  the  act  of 
choice,  and  the  act  be  owing  to  the  immmediate  efficiency  of 
God  himself. 

If  all  voluntariness,  freedom,  and  moral  good  desert 
are  contained  in  these  volitions,  all  that  is  required  or  con- 
ceivable, then  in  order  to  determine  human  accountabil- 
ity, it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  man  comes  by  these 
volitions.  They  are  certainly  spontaneous  as  far  as  any 
preceding  volitions  of  his  arc  concerned  ;  and  if  he  have  no 
virtuous  activity  in  producing  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  they  be  the  operations  of  innate  affections, 
the  result  of  deliberation,  or  the  effect  of  immediate  divine 
efficiency,  in  order  to  determine  their  moral  character. 
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Were  we  to  suppose  them  the  result  of  previous  volition^ 
we  only  double  the  difficulties  by  that  hypothesis. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  proposition  that  virtuous  actions 
of  the  mind  have  their  voluntariness  in  themselves,  we  see 
certain  new  views  advanced.  By  many  the  moral  afiections 
are  said  to  be  purely  involuntary,  and  to  borrow  their  vol- 
untariness from  an  imperate  act  of  the  will.  This  is  far 
the  most  general  opinion  in  the  party.  Dr.  Beecher  openly 
denies  the  existence  of  any  freedom  or  moral  qualities  in 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  of  choice,  in  praise  or  blasphemy, 
and  places  these  qualities  in  a  certam  mysterious  power 
which  the  mind  has  over  these  acts.  These  sentiments  are 
maintained  to  carry  out  their  system  in  its  denial  of  native 
depravity. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  all 
the  voluntariness,  freedom,  and  virtuous  activity  which  are 
required,  or  can  be  conceived,  exist  in  virtuous  acts  them- 
selves. 

We  will  now  state  a  second  proposition,  which  the  New 
School,  we  think,  very  extensively  aeny. 

That  there  are  certain  mental  acts  possessing  something 
beyond  voluntariness,  a  moral  character  in  themselves  aside 
from  their  causes,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  these  acts, 
the  opposites  of  each  other,  one  of  which  God  views  with 
complacence,  the  other  such  as  he  regards  with  aversion  and 
as  deserving  the  sentence  of  his  law. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  all  virtue  or  vice 
should  consist  in  preferring  an  object,  or  having  an  aversion 
to  it,  in  love  or  hatred :  unless  we  had  a  conscience,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  moral  worth  or  de- 
merit in  any  act  of  the  mind  whatever.  It  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  God  originally  created  man  with 
holy  afiections  which  he  would  have  transmitted ;  but  that 
since  the  fall,  he  inherits  the  sinful  afiections  which  then  ex- 
isted in  the  first  parents.  If  this  be  not  the  fact,  and 
we  would  disprove  it  by  philosophy,  then  we  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  It  would  seem  strange  to  our 
weak  minds,  that  certain  classes  of  acts  of  which  the  mind 
has  never  been  conscious,  and  of  which  consequently  it 
cannot  form  even  a  conception,  should  be  made  matter  of 
command  or  prohibition. — How  shall  it  be  able  to  delight  in 
either  object  proposed  to  it  1  The  objects  are  such  that  if 
one  be  loved,  the  other  must  be  hated ;  yet  the  mind,  hav- 
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in^  no  disposition  towards  either,  is  to  determine  which  it 
will  most  delight  in,  and  this  act  of  previous  choice  or  deter- 
mination has  no  merit  in  it,  not  being  the  one  required. 
Now  whether  moral  acts  are  the  operation  of  affections  cre- 
dited in  man,  or  whether  he  first  choose  the  existence  of  such 
acts,  H  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  determined  choice 
has  all  the  merit,  and  the  determining  one  none  what- 
ever. 

But  we  object  to  all  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  how 
moral  objects  come  to  affect  the  will  at  all,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  a  state  of  indifference :  they  remove  no  difficulty, 
but  they  explain  away  every  thing'  of  an  accountable  na- 
ture in  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  These  theo- 
rists, denying  that  man  was  first  created  with  holy  disposi* 
tions  of  heart,  and  that  he  now  inherits  sinful  ones,  cannot 
explain  how  he  delights  in  moral  objects  at  all.  The  objects 
proposed  are  so  opposite,  that  it  is  eternal  death  to  choose 
one,  and  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  to  choose  the 
other ;  man  possesses  no  moral  nature  ;  he  is  alike  indiffer- 
ent to  both ;  yet  he  himself  is  to  put  himself  out  of  this  state 
of  indifference,  and  choose  one  or  the  other,  and  this  is  holi- 
ness or  sin.  The  whole  virtue,  oh  their  scheme,  is  to  put 
himself  by  a  separate  act,  otd  of  a  state  of  indifierence  to 
Aese  objects ;  the  whole  virtue  or  demerit,  according  to  the 
Bible,  is  in  being  out  of  such  a  state  of  indiflerence. — We 
hear  these  men  talk  of  moral  agents  choosing  between  ob- 
jects, as  opposite  in  their  moral  qualities  as  heaven  and  hell, 
by  a  calm  act  of  deliberate  comparison,  as  if  they  were  to 
decidb  which  they  liked  best,  an  apple  or  an  orange,  and 
that  before  they  have  ever  tasted  of  either.  For  the  sinner 
has  never  yet  loved  the  world,  or  tasted  the  excellence  of 
U^e  divine  character,  according  to  themselves,  when  he  is 
called  to  decide-  which  he  likes  best.  Their  doctrine  is  that 
it  is  not  from  any  difference  in  moral  nature  that  some  intel- 
Kgent  beings  first  love  God  and  others  ha.te  him.  '^  Mankind," 
say  they,  **  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind 
as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created."  Adam,  then,  came 
into  the  world  without  a  holy  nature;  and  his  posterity, 
they  assure  us,  enter  life  without  a  sinful  one. 

To  account  for  the  fact  that  mankind,  without  possessing 
any  moral  dispositions  towards  either  of  the  classes  of  ob- 
jects, should  ever  choose  at  all,  they  are  at  last  obliged  to 
introduce  an*  innate  constitutional  principle ;  and  as  they 
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make  the  same  principle  the  subjective  motive  by  which 
both  holy  and  sinful  oojects  are  chosen,  they  confound  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong* 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
men  choose  at  all.  ^  This  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is 
the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice 
which  supremely  fixon  ant  object  In  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  chiuracter,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  pre- 
ference or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  pr 
mammon,  as  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  affec- 
tion. Now  whence  comes  such  choice  or  preference  ?  The 
answer  which  human  consciousness  gives  is,that  the  being'con- 
itituied  with  a  capacity  for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy ; 
and,  knowing  thatne  is  capable  of  deriving  happinessfrom  dif- 
ferent objects,  considers  from  which  the  greatest  happiness 
may  be  derived ;  and  as  in  this  respect  be  jcdcoss  or  estu 
wuUes  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  the  one  or  the  other 
as  his  chief  good.''  ^  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the 
happiness  of  the  a^nt  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end." 
**  Self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  xokal  action."  Thus, 
after  admitting  the  existence  of  constitutional  affection^ 
something  back  of  choice,  we  have  the  doctrine  that  the  ulti- 
mate ''end  of  all  voluntary  action"  in  God,  in  ax^ls,  in  Cata- 
line,  in  Judas  Iscariot  and  Buonaparte,  has  alwavs  been  pre- 
cisely the  same.  So  much  for  the  answer  which  human  con- 
sciousness,that  new  revelation  so  vaunted,  ffives  to  a  question 
that  the  Bible  had  already  decided.  We  doubt  whether  Ma- 
tthias would  have  ventured  such  an  answer. 

The  new  divinity  utterly  confounds  these  classes  of  mor- 
al acts,  and  gives  them  the  same  ultimate  object.  We 
don't  wonder,  that  with  these  new  views  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion, the  most  shrewd  find  themselves  arrived  at  perfection  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  course ;  or  that  the  repentance  of 
sinners  for  their  wrong  judgement  appears  to  be  so  soon 
over.  We  don't  wonder,  either,  at  the  great  number  and 
rapidity  of  converuons  where  this  new  way  of  presenting 
truth  is  adopted.  With  the  materials  with  which  Dr.  Tay- 
lor has  furnished  him  to  begin  with,  we  should  suppose  that 
a  man  of  any  tolerable  shrewdness,  might  make  a  new  heait 
after  the  fashion  of  the  model  which  the  preacher  holds  up 
to  him,  in  considerable  less  than  five  minutes,  the  time  gen- 
eral^ allowed  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  Professor  Stuart's 
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opinion  as  decidedly  opposed  to  this  system.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  for  distinguished  theologians  to  consid- 
er it  as  the  mark  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind  to  have  no 
opinion  on  great  theological  questions,  and  no  very  close 
connection  with  those  who  maintain  or  those  who  oppose 
them.  We  have  heard  it  related  of  a  noted  counterfeiter^ 
that  he  built  his  house  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  Canada.  By  this  means,  this  very  ingenious  man  could 
approve  of  the  measures  of  each  governmentas  far  as  he  liked 
them,  without  becoming  a  partizan  of  either :  he,  moreover, 
had  it  in  his  power  always  to  be  under  the  administration 
which  at  the  time  happened  to  suit  him  best. 

A  great  many  able  theologians  have  chosen  their  posi- 
tion on  the  line  which  separates  two  great  theological  par- 
ties. This  has  its  advantages  and  its  inconveniences.  A  line 
is  overpassed  by  a  step.  For  this  reason,  these  men  can 
scarcely  stir  without  being  laid  hold  of  and  claimed  by  one 

Earty  or  the  other.  Professor  Stuart  observes :  **  Dr.  Tyler 
as  published  his  pamphlet,  which  has  made  an  end  of  the 
matter  as  to  brother  Taylor's  regeneration  by  self-love — a 
full  end.  There  is  no  redemption.  All  the  fog  is  blown 
awatft  and  we  have  at  last  a  clear  and  sheer  regeneration  of 
the  natural  man  by  himself,  stimulated  by  self-love,  made  out 
to  be  the  scheme  of  brother  Taylor.     There  is  mo  obt- 

TINO   ASIDE   OF   IT." 

Dr.  Porter,  speaking  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system,  says: 
*•  His  views  of  self-love  cannot  stand  inquiry.  His  true 
benevolence,  love  to  God  in  its  most  elementary  form,  is 
what  ?  Regard  to  one's  own  happiness.  Fuller,  m  his  Gros- 
pel,  its  own  Witness,  shows  this  to  be  an  injidel  sentiment ; 
and  Smalle^  shows  that  Sixtan  is  innocent^  if  an  ultimate  re^ 
gard  to  self  is  no  sin  /" 

The  great  inquiry  now,  is  not  what  is  right,  but  what 
will  most  gratify  the  constitutional  desire  of  happiness  ?  We 
hear  that  it  is  gravely  debated  among  Christian  divines, 
whether  virtue  is  to  be  followed  for  virtue's  sake ;  a  question 
that  till  the  reign  of  luxury,  heathen  philosophers  did  not 
debate.  In  a  theological  school,  the  system  is  taught,  that 
man  never  can  fix  his  affections  on  any  higher  object  than 
bis  own  happiness. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  not  that  virtue  was  not 
to  be  followed,  but  that  it  was  to  be  followed,  not  for  its  own 
take,  but  for  the  benefits  or  pleasure  consequent  on  it ;  that 
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if,  that  happioeM  w«b  tbe  suotmufD  boomvi  that  this  Mmdd 
be  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  All  otber  seota  of  heathen 
philosophy  looked  upoo  this,  with  the  utmost  abhorrence, 
and  considered  it  as  a  formal  renunciation  of  every  thing  de- 
serving the  name  of  virtue,  as  an  object  of  pursuit  It  is 
true,  Epicurus  took  care,  in  teaching  a  doctrine  so  revolting 
to  all  the  moral  feelings  of  the  community,  to  avail  himself 
of  ambiguous  expressions ;  the  disciples  were  always  com- 
plainio^  that  the  master  was  misunderstood :  nobody  but 
bimself  knew  what  he  meant ;  people  did  not  understand 
their  own  lanffuage,  when  Epicureans  used  it:  Cicero  says  : 
^  do  you  say  IdonH  know  what  pleasure  means,  when  all  the 
sparrows  perfectly  understand  it?"  Were  vou,  says  he, 
were  you  just  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  magistra- 
cy, would  you  venture  to  inform  your  constituentSi  that  in 
your  decisions,  you  should  be  guided  uniformly  by  a  regard 
to  your  own  interest  7  Would  you  have  the  e0rontery  to  tell 
them  that  you  had  always  been  guided  by  such  aims.  Per* 
haps  you  would  not  wish  to  broach  a  philosophical  theory 
before  a  mixed  assembly,  but  would  you  venture  to  do  it  in 
a  court  of  justice  or  in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  missionary,  under  pretext 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  should  obtain  a  commission  from 
some  benevolent  institution  to  carry  this  system  to  the  hea- 
then. We  will  suppose  that  he  has  selected  as  th^  scene  of 
his  labours,  some  community  trained  up  to  Spartan  notions 
of  contempt  for  danger,  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury;  with  the 
same  high  sentiments  of  temperance,  justice,  and  patriotism, 
and  the  other  virtues.  We  will  suppose,  that  in  an  assembly  of 
their  aged  men,  he  has  expounded  his  system  ;  that  after  re- 
peated requests  to  explain  himself,  he  has  at  last  laid  aside 
his  ambiguous  language,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  exalted 
eharacters,  glowing  with  high  notions  of  heathen  virtue,  ven* 
lured  to  assert,  that  happiness  is  the  only  pursuit  to  which 
man  should  aspire,  the  only  one  worthy  of  him,  the  onlv  one 
of  which  be  is  capable.  That  virtue  is  not  to  be  soi^tfor 
its  own  sake,  and  that  it  never  is ;  that  in  reality  the  virtuous 
and  vicious  are  driving  at  the  same  object,  though  they  take 
different  roads  to  reach  it  After  taking  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  which  the  avowal  of  such  detestably  sen« 
timents  must  create  in  their  virtuous  minds,  and  after  mature 
deUberation,  we  should  expect  that  the  preacher  would  be 

Vol.  V.  24 
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fummoned  to  their  presence  and  addressed  in  language 
much  like  the  following : 

**  Young  man,  be  assured  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
mischief  you  have  designed  us,  and  the  insult  you  oflfer  us, 
in  supposing  us  capable  of  receiving  a  system  by  which  we 
should  publicly  renounce  all  respect  for  virtue  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  wives  and  children  and  slaves';  that  you  blush- 
ed when  required  to  explain  your  dishonest  langua^,  that 
YOU  turned  pale  on  the  full  avowal  of  your  meaning,  has 
left  us  the  hope,  that  there  are  still  some  lurking  remains  of 
shame  in  your  constitution,  and  that  your  principles  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  completely  to  corrupt  your  heart.  Be 
assured  this  is  the  only  reason  which  has  induced  us  again 
to  admit  you  to  our  presence.** 

•*  Could  ]rou  expect  to  regenerate  the  heathen  world  by  a 
doctrine  which  has  twice  almost  ruined  it?     We  had  hoped 
that  this  system  was  now  quite  banished  from  among  man* 
kind,  and  that  none  but  the  brutes  made  it  the  basis  of  their  ac- 
tions.    We  have  indeed,  in  our  prisons  and  galleys  some  un- 
happy persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  acting  on  these  detest- 
able principles,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  any  who  had  be- 
come shameless  enough  to  avow  them.  Had  you  brought  with 
you  the  plague,  you  might  have  afflicted  our  bodies  with 
suffering  for  a  few  days,  or  somewhat  shortened  the  period 
of  a  few  lives ;  but  when  you  attempt  to  poison  our  morals, 
to  take  away  temperance,  justice,  friendship  and  patriotism, 
which  alone  give  dignity  and  value  to  life,  and  which  are 
the  true  basis  on  which  our  happy  government  rests,  be  as- 
sured we  shall  insulate  you  from  all  intercourse  with  any 
who  might  be  infected  with  your  principles,  and  place  you 
under  regulations  of  more  than  quarantine  seventy.     We 
shall  permit  certain  of  our  criminals  to  convey  you  your 
food,  but  you  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  hint  a  word 
of  your  principles  to  them.     We  pray  our  gods,  who  preside 
over  the  interests  of  our  government,  to  give  you  a  speedy 
passage  from  our  shores,  and  be  assured,  that  as  we  consid* 
er  an  attempt  to  strip  us  of  honesty,  probity,  and  every 
manly  virtue  as  more  criminal  than  an  attack  on  our  pro- 
perty, that  a  second  visit  to  these  shores,  will  be  met  with 
the  punishment  that  it  deserves.     You  will  assure  those, 
who  sent  yon,  that  though  fully  sensible  of  the  evil  designed 
us,  we  are  capable  of  no  sentiments  towards  them  but  those 
of  pity,  and  were  there  any  hope  of  the  amendment  of  a 
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community  which  could  send  so  far  to  corrupt  an  unoftnd* 
ing  people,  we  should  send  back  certain  oi  our  slaves  to 
instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  humanity.** 
The  New-Haven  divines  set  out  by  asserting  that  **  man* 
kind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that 
with  which  Adam  was  created."  They  deny  that  Adam  was 
created  with  a  holy  heart,  and  that  his  posterity  inherit  a  sin- 
ful one :  asserting  that  the  one  made  his  holy  heart,  that  the 
others  make  their  sinful  ones.  Now  how  comes  jt  that  any 
moral  object  is  chosen?  and  as  there  are  moral  objects 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  how  happens  it, 
that  without  any  change  in  a  man's  nature,  he  should 
hate  holy  objects  yesterday,  and  love  them  to-day.  The 
objects  are  the  same,  and  are  loved  or  hated  only  for  their 
moral  excellency.  That  something  back  of  choice  and 
the  cause  of  choice  is  the  very  thing  which  their  philoso- 
phy attempts  to  exhibit ;  what  does  Dr.  Taylor  say  is  the 
cause  or  reason  of  all  choice  ?  Here  is  the  whole  mystery. 
Hear  him:  '^Thisself-IjOvs  or  dbsi&b  ow  HAPPniBSSyis  tbx 

PKIM ART  CAUSB  OR  RXABOlf  OF  ALL  ACTS  OF  FRBFBRBNCX  OR 
CHOICE  WHICH  SUFRBMELY  FIX  ON  ANT  OBJECT."      NoW  after 

all,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  innate  affections ;  the  system  re- 
moves no  difficulty,  but  it  does  explain  away  the  love  of 
God,  and  remove  his  law,  and  we  ask  what  it  leaves?  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  the  system  must  teach  man  that  his  sin- 
ful affections  and  passions  are  innocent,  and  the  infidel  and 
licentious  must  be  taught  that  their  favourite  principles  are 
correct  These  divines  deny  that  mankind  inherit  from 
Adam  any  feelings  which  fix  on  moral  objects,  and  ate  them- 
selves sinful.  It  had  always  been  supposed  that  ambition, 
pride,  envy,  malice,  hatred,  covetousness,  and  revenge  were 
of  this  character.  If  it  be  not  from  anv  thing  in  our  nature, 
how  does  any  moral  object  become  tKe  object  of  love  or 
aversion?  What  do  these  divines  make  the  objects  of 
moral  choice?  They  are  actions  which  themselves  contain 
moral  choice,  if  they  be  any  thing  more  than  external  mo- 
tives, or  they  are  series  of  moral  action,  or  the  gratification 
of  what  are'  called  constitutional  propensities :  Siey  are  the 
objects  of  what  may  be  called  deliberative  choice,  and  nol 
those  moral  objects  upon  which  the  moral  afiections  fix. 

But  how  do  they  deny  these  passions  to  be  sinful  ?  By 
explaining  the  things  away  and  applying  the  terms  to  some- 
thing wholly  diftrent.    What  was  coniiderad  revenge,  it 
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n^w  cmlied  sense  of  injury ;  avarice  ig  called  detire  of  natural 
good«  ambition  a  constitutional  lore  of  approbation;  they 
tell  US  not  whether  it  is  desire  the  honour  that  cometh  from 
meo#  or  that  which  cometh  from  God  only.  But  what  do 
they  call  ambition  ?  "  The  purpose  farmed  to  ihdulox  this 
oomtitutional  love  ot  approbation,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
happiness  of  others."  Ambition,  then,  is  only  a  purpose  to 
do  soaiething ;  it  is  not  die  love  of  the  praise  of  men,  but  the 
purpose  to^gratify  it,  that  is  sinful.  *'  The  sin  lies  in  the 
choice  to  indulge  the  innocent  "constitutional  feelings  against 
the  demands  of  known  duty."  And  what  do  we  choose  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  choice,  when  we  choose  to  grat- 
ify these  feelings.  It  is  nothing  but  the  object  of  the  feelings 
themselves. 

Now,  it  has  been  the  belief  of  the  orthodox  that  man 
inherits  from  Adam  a  heart  that  manifests  itself  towards  dif- 
ferent objects  by  ambition,  pride,  envy,  revenge  and  hatred, 
passions  of  which  all  are  conscious,  which  are  voluntary  in 
their  own  nature,  and  sinful ;  the  great  springs  of  human 
actions ;  the  sources  of  human  purposes  and  not  purposes 
themselves  to  gratify  innocent  propensities.  Amoition  is 
oertainly  an  innate  passion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  a 
cold  deliberate  purpose  of  its  own  gratification,  but  a  rest- 
lesB,  vehement,  and  insatiable  thirst  for  that  admiration  which 
attends  distinction  in  wealth,  power,  honours,  great  achieve- 
ments in  literature  and  science,  in  the  arts,  in  arms,  and  even 
IB  crime.  Under  its  influence,  a  man  will  forej^o  all  ease 
and  tranquillity,  enoounter  toil  and  suffering,  will  sacrifice 
health,  comfort,  and  even  conscience,  and  make  it  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  to  hold  for  a  short  time  a  small  space  in 
ike  omwoas  of  mankind.  It  is  a  passion  which  will  not 
often  brook  the  restraint  of  conscience  or  of  laws.  It  leads 
the  person  possessed  by  it  to  trample  on  the  rights,  proper- 
ty, reputation  and  lives  of  those  who  oppose  his  course,  and 
often  its  success  involves  the  ruin  of  liberty,  laws,  and  gov- 
ernment But  it  is  said  under  proper  restraint  it  is  useful :  but 
what  will  restrain  it  but  some  other  passion  of  the  same  heart  f 
But  it  is  necessary  as  a  motive  to  action :  but  are  not  love 
to  Grod  and  man  sufficient  motives  ?  What  has  Christ  said 
of  those  who  seek  honor  from  men,  and  not  that  which 
con^eth  from  God  only  7 »  Its  objects  are  only  honours,  titles, 
riches,  &o, ;  it  is  but  another  name  for  that  love  of  the  world 
"whkk  the  biMe  assures  us  is  enmity  to  God. 
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Envy  ia  a  oative  passion  of  the  human  mind  It  is  a 
faeling  that  is  gratifiea  by  the  faults,  the  humiliation,  the  dis- 
grace, the  suflfering  and  sometimes  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
being  who  has  the  misfortune  to  awaken  it.  It  eansed  tM 
first  murder.     It  is  the  express  subject  of  divine  prohibition. 

Revenge,  this  is  sometning  more  than  a  sense  of  injury 
when  wronged,  it  is  malice  towards  the  one  who  has  iniured 
us.  It  is  not  a  purpose  which  has  been  the  result  of  deliber* 
ation,  but  a  vehement  passion  :  the  perception  even  of  an 
intention  to  injure  us  awakens  it,  and  it  always  plots  mischief 
against  its  object  No  reasoning  will  prove  that  revenge  is 
not  a  native  and  sinful  passion  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
gratified  with  no  small  mischief,  and  were  it  not  for  the  re* 
straints  of  law,  would  seldom  stop  short  of  the  death  of  its 
victim.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  and 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  the  gospel  requires.  Bate 
hatred  to  our  brother,  aside  from  any  purpose  to  gratify  it,  is 
called  murder. 

Pride  is  bevond  doubt  an  innate  passion  of  the  human  heart, 
which  certainly  has  done  mischief  enough  in  the  world :  it  is 
hardly  a  purpose— but  it  is  something  contrary  to  evangelical 
humility,  and  is  called  by  the  Bible  **  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.''  Now,  are  these  bare  pui-poses  which  may  be  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  formed ;  or  are  they  that  indwelling  sin  agamst 
which  the  Christian  must  struggle  till  death  ? 

The  New  Haven  divines  had  denied  that  man  possesses 
at  his  creation  any  afiections  or  dispositions  which  fix  on 
moral  objects.  They  were  then  to  solve  the  problem,  that 
either  class  of  moral  objects  should  become  the  object  of  su- 
preme affection  to  a  mind  created  indifibrent  to  both ;  how 
that,  when  heaven  or  hell  rests  on  the  decinon,  a  being 
should  uniformly  choose  what,  when  chosen,  makes  him 
Worthy  of  eternal  ruin,  and  afterwards,  without  any  change 
in  his  nature,  supremely  delight  in  the  moral  excellence  of 
God,  which  had  been  the  object  of  equal  hatred.  To  decide 
a  problem  already  determined  by  the  Bible,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  confound  the  distinction  between  holiness  and  sin, 
to  explain  away  the  moral  afilections,  to  make  holiness  and 
sin  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  self-love. 

Suppose  an  intelligent  accountable  being  should  be  able 
to  look  on  the  infinite  exoellence  and  purity  of  Grod  with  in- 
difference, we  should  pronounce  such  indiflSnrence  to  be  sin : 
we  should  say  the  maUf  could  he  behoU  the  objects  of  tm-> 
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ful  volition  with  indiflbrence  :  should  the  inind»  by  a  pre- 
vious self-determining  act,  become  otherwise  than  indiffer- 
ent to  these  objects  there  could  be  no  merit  or  demerit  in 
that  act  which  placet  him  out  of  this  state :  all  holiness  or 
sin  consist  in  being  out  of  it. 

If  all  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  being  out  of  this  state 
of  indiflbrence,  the  inquiry  of  these  divines  respects  acts  of 
no  moral  value  whatever,  more  than  the  beating  of  our 
hearts ;  and  could  they  bring  in  by  revelation  that  self* 
determining  power  which  Edwards  banished  by  argument, 
it  would  not  at  all  help  the  necessities  of  their  system. 

In  every  act  of  choice  there  is  something  choeen,  an  ob- 
ject of  choice,  which  we  call  a  motive.  These  motives  ex- 
cite volition,  produce  acts  of  the  will  altogether  by  their  own 
efficiency :  that  is,  they  can  owe  their  influence  to  no  previ- 
ous choice  of  ours;  if  they  do,  something  must  have  already 
been  chosen ;  a  motive  must  already  have  had  influence  ;  be- 
sides, that  one  object  has  been  chosen  already  does  not  at 
all  account  for  the  fact  that  another  should  be  afterwards 
ohosen.  In  a  moral  being,  possessed  of  a  will,  motives  alone 
move  this  will,  without  any  voluntary  co-opperation  on  his 
part 

If  motives  do  not  owe  their  influenoe  to  any  previous 
activity  on  our  part,  if  the  mind  be  moved  by  them  at  all,  it 
must  be  wholly  through  some  susceptibility  which  it  has  of 
being  moved  by  them;  there  must  be  some  principle  in 
the  mind  itself,  which  exists  when  it  does  not  act :  something 
back  of  choice  and  "  the  reason  of  it,**  but  distinct  from 
choice  as  the  understanding  is  distinct  from  acts  of  intellec- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor^s  followers  allow  something  distinct  from 
volition,  a  power  of  choice,  but  they  seem  to  mean  by  this 
only  a  liberty  of  willing.  But  there  must  be  a  distinct  pow- 
er by  which  we  are  able  to  will,  as  much  as  a  power  by 
which  we  are  able  to  understand:  a  power  whose  ex- 
istence is  inferred  from  its  acts ;  a  power  to  whose  existence 
motives  owe  their  whole  influence.  The  acts  of  this  power 
are  volition.  Motives  move  it  without  any  previous  activi- 
ty of  ours  ;  we  have  not  one  will  to  move  another  with  ;  it 
is  altogether  absurd  to  speak  of  the  ^  voluntary  use  of  the 
will." 

Moral  motives  have  no  neutral  influence  ;  they  do  not 
produce  voiitioos  of  no  moral  character,  so  that  a  self-de- 
termining power  should  become  necessary  at  last  to  decide 
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how  we  will  be  aflfected  by  moral  objects:  such  a  power 
could  be  of  no  avail.  They  produce  effects  which  have  a 
moral  character  in  themselves ;  which  have  all  the  volun- 
tariness and  moral  good  or  ill  desert  conceivable  in  them- 
selves ;  which  are  Uie  fulfilment  of  the  law  or  worthy  of 
its  curse.  The  infinite  perfections  of  Grod  will  excite  no 
neutral  feelings,  but  either  love  or  hatred,  and  it  depends 
on  our  moral  nature  of  what  class  these  voUtions  shall 
be;  it  depends  on  those  moral  affections  inherited  from 
Adam,  or  implanted  by  grace,  whose  action  is  excited  by  a 
moral  cause. 

But,  after  removing  the  doctrines  of  original  righteous- 
ness and  original  sin,  to  make  room  for  this  self*determining 
power,  the  advocates  of  this  system  are  still  obligedto  resort 
to  an  innate  constitutional  affection  to  account  for  volition. 
They  have  to  resort  to  something  back  of  choice :  and  theur 
volitions,  as  they  have  given  up  moral  affections,  always 
prove  to  be  only  determinations  to  gratify  constitutional  pro* 
pensities :  they  terminate  on  bare  action  or  a  course  of  action ; 
they  have  removed  the  moral  affections,  and  we  have  left 
only  naked  purposes  and  resolutions.  The  most  common 
definition  they  give  of  the  will,  is  that  it  is  ^  a  fixed  purpose 
or  settled  preference  of  the  soul."  It  is  then,  acceding  to 
them,  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  absurdly  said  to  have  a  per- 
manent existence.  They  artfully  couple  purpose  with  pre- 
ference ;  for  though  a  mental  act,  a  purpose  may  be  said,  in 
a  sense,  still  to  exist,  as  our  first  belief  that  three  and  two 
make  five,  always  continues;  a  preference  is  palpably  a 
momentary  act.  This  fixed  purpose  or  preference,  then,  is 
a  power  of  the  mind  and  an  act  of  the  mind ;  the  cause  of 
choice,  and  choice  itself. 

We  regard  this  system  as  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius ;  but  it  is  unfolded  and  de- 
fended with  rar  less  subtilty  and  elefi^ance  than  were  displayed 
by  its  first  supporters  ;  we  think  this  system,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, has  little  original  but  what  is  also  absurd.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  that  surpassing  genius,  who  does  such  honour 
both  to  our  country  and  race,  had  unfolded  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world  vnth  the  same  skill  with  which  Newton  inves- 
tigated those  of  the  material ;  like  him,  he  carried  the  liffht 
of  demonstration  through  all  his  reasonings ;  he  has  left 
nothing  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  regard  it  as 
presumptuous  in  any,  to  suppose  that  his  conclusions  will  be 
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relinqoiiiMdt^tillSbit]  arguments  haye  been  formally  extin* 
ined  aod  answered/  We  are  happy,  however,  to  bear  that 
a  reaction  has  commenced  in  New*£[a¥en  itself.  We  learn 
that  President  Day,  with  his  peculiar  powers  of  metaphysi- 
cal analysis,  has  fully  exposed  the  absurdity  and  licentious- 
ness of  this  system,  but  with  that  caution  and  tenderness 
which  might  be  expected,  both  from  his  disposition  and  his 
connection  with  those  who  have  taught  these  opinions.  We 
have  seen  only  a  few  extracts  from  this  work,  but  we  re- 
gard it  as  high  evidence  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  that  the  Chris* 
tian  Spectator,  has  spoken  so  kindly  of  a  book  which  is  said 
to  have  ffiven  a  death-blow  to  its  favourite  opinions. 

If  it  oe  that  these  divines  are  exerting  their  influence  to 
brinff  the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  into  discredit ;  to 
teach  that  man  inherits  no  sinful  afiections  from  Adam,  and 
that  God  implants  no  holy  ones  ;  that  all  the  passions  and 
aflbotions  of  liuman  nature  are  innocent ;  if  they  make  self- 
love  the  basis  of  all  voluntary  action ;  that  God  and  mam- 
mon are  both  loved  for  the  same  reason ;  if  they  make  reli- 
gion consist  only  in  a  mysterious  power  of  restraining  the 
natural  propensities,  in  mere  purposes  and  resolutions;  if 
the  sinful  heart  be  only  a  temporary  purpose  formed  by  man 
himself,  and  reversed  by  him  alone  m  regeneration ;  if  they 
make  the  heart  or  will  to  be  a  mere  momentary  act  of  the 
mind ;  and  above  all,  if  thev  represent  these  opinions  as  the 
orthodoxy  of  New-England,  we  are  sure  that  we  have  not 
spoken  on  these  subjects  with  undue  severity. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Subscriber  having  become  proprietor  of  this  work, 
would  give  n9tice  that  all  its  claims  and  liabilities  previous  to 
this  year,  belong  to  Mr.  Collier,  the  former  publisher.  All 
future  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Subscriber, 
128  Fultonstreet.  CHARLES  D.  PIGEON. 
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Art.  I. — The  Nature  op  the  Kingdom*  of  Christ. 

By  Nathanibl  Hswitti  D.  D« 

When  good  works  are  done  on  wrong  principles,  the 
labourers  forfeit  the  reward  of  well-doers ;  "  for  he  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  is  not  crowned  except  he  strive  law- 
fully.'' TJie  faults  of  the  workmen,  moreover,  soon  spread 
like  leaven  to  the  works  themselves,  and  they  are  spoiled 
also.  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  or,  in  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *'  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
in  which  "  men  are  wprkers  together  with  God,"  is  a  work 
where  principles  enter  into  the  moving,  instrumental,  mate- 
rial and  final  causes  of  all  that  is  done.  Here  erroneous 
principles  vitiate  the  whole.  If  there  be  any  thing  amiss  in 
the  builders,  it  will  reappear  in  the  building;  and  as  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  if  teachers  err  in  doctrine, 
the  taught  must  err  likewise.  Hence  the  necessity  of  sound 
principles  in  all  who  take  part  in  any  way  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel. 

In  order  {^at  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  may  be 
promot^  on  sound  principles,  the  true  nature  of  it  must  be 
understood.    The  messengers  of  Christ,  are  not  like  the 
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couriers  of  earthly  kings,  who  carry  sealed  despatches,  which 
they  may  not  and  cannot  read  or  understand.  The  servants 
of  Christ  are  ambassadors,  not  post-riders ;  and  are — won- 
drous words — "  tn  Chris fs  stead.^^  The  way  and  manner  of 
proceeding  in  spreading  the  word  of  the  kmgdom,  will,  of 
course,  be  noodelled  after  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
kingdom  itself  is  understood  and  regarded.  For  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  regeneration — not  a  manipulation — 
a  manufacture — the  propa|rators  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  propagated,  and  the  o^pring  bears  the  likeness  of  the 
parent.  A  vital  union  to  Christ  by  holy  espousals  can  alone 
make  the  Church  fruitful  in  the  children  of  God. 

It  is  then  fundamental  in  all  inquiries  after  the  way  to 
diffuse  the  light  of  life  in  this  sepulchre-world  of  ours, — 
Whcit  is  the  distinction  and  formal  nature  of  the  king-- 
dom  of  Christ  on  the  earth  ? 

In  answer,  I  reply — That  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a  super- 
natural kingdom :  supernatural — not  pro — or  anti— but  super- 
natural. Grace  does  not  annihilate  nature,  but  prae-supposes 
and  sub-ordinates  it,  and  renews,  reforms,  perfects  and  glo- 
rifies it.  Grace  is  in  and  super  nature  as  a  branch  from  a  good 
olive  tree  is  grafted  on  the  stock  of  a  wild  ;  or  as  the  grave 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  the  substitute  of  their  resurrection 
bodies.  Sin  and  death  are  infra-natural,  infernal,  and  drag* 
down  nature.  Grace  is  the  supernatural  antagonist  and 
victor  of  the  infer-natural  powers  of  sin  and  death,  and 
redeems  nature  from  its  fall  beneath  their  monstrous  oppres- 
sion. The  God' of  nature  and  the  God  of  grace  is  one. — 
<<  I  and  my  father  are  one,"  said  the  Theanthropos.  Human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was,  without  change  in  its 
essence  and  form,  assumed  by  the  divine  ;  and  by  a  hypos- 
tatical  union  with  it,  ennobled  and  i)erfected :  yet  though 
thus  glorified,  it  is  human  nature  still,  entire  In  all  its  parts 
and  properties.  So  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth, 
grace  assumes  to  itself  nature,  and  working  after  the^model 
of  the  head,  forms  a  new  man  after  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  is  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  The 
inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  assimilates  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  to  their  theanthropic  Lord  and  brother,  and 
mystically  unites  them — for  he  that  is  joined  with  the  Lord 
is  one  spirit. 

Being  super-natural,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  course 
super-rational.    Reason  is  an  organ  for  truth,  but  not  of 
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truth :  not  originally  and  of  itself  luminous,  but  susceptive 
of  illumination :  a  disciple  not  a  master — the  servant  of 
truth  not  its  Lord.  Grace  does  no  violence  to  reason.  Sin, 
like  mephitic  vapours,  suffocates  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
reason  gasps,  in  ghastly  and  abortive  attempts  to  inhale  from 
pestilential  choke-damps  the  balmy  inspiration  of  life. — 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  But  grace  like 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,  first  restores  and  quiets  the  tortured 
and  exhausted  organs,  and  then  fills  them.  ^<  In  thy  light 
we  shall  see  light."  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  the  glory  of  God  is 
risen  upon  thee." 

Nor  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  philosopheme— a  gnosis. 
It  is  not  an  invention  of  man,  but  a  revelation  of  God :  not 
an  argument,  but  a  testimony.  Faith,  not  reason,  receives 
it ;  and  its  result  is  life,  not  knowledge.  <^  The  words  I 
speak  unto  you,"  said  Christ,  *<  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life."  '<  Gnosis  puffeth  up  j  charity  edifieth."  The  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  is  not  a  philosophic  expose  of  the  fabric  of 
creation,  providence  and  grace,  spread  open  to  reason  :  <<for 
faith  is  the  evidence — ^the  elenchus — argument^of  things  x 
not  seen"  and  consequently  by  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds — rwg  almttg — the  dispensations  of  creation  primarily 
and  chiefly,  and  of  providence  and  ^ace,  consecutively, 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  To 
look  for  the  causes  and  reasons  of  things .  therelore,  in  the 
things  themselves,  is  to  search  for  them  where  they  are  not. 
^  By  faith  we  understand"  hence  not  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. ^<The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God."     The  Peripatetics  walk  not  in  Solomon's  Porch. 

Nor  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Paradisaic.  That  dispen- 
sation was  founded  in  the  innocence  of  man,  and  termina- 
ted with  it.  God  does  not  restore  the  first  Adam,  and  give 
him  another  opportunity  to  gain  as  a  head  of  his  race,  eter- 
nal life.  Nor  has  he  given  to  each  of  his  children  that  cov- 
enant which  he  at  first  gave  to  hiuL  as  the  common 
representative  of  all.  The  kipgdom  of  tieaven  brinss  for 
us  another  head — a  second  Adam  who  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven  and  is  an  everlasting  Father  ;  and  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  it  are  laid  in  the  abyss  of  our  guilt  and  woe.  <<  The 
Son  of  vaam  came  to  seek  and  to  save- that  which  was  lost." 
He  receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.    Sin  and  death 
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are  the  only  decypherers  of  the  hieroglyph  of  redemption. 
Sin  and  death  dragged  down  the  first  man  from  his  palace 
and  throne  in  parcdise,  where  he  reigned  as  King  of  the 
world ;  but  they  led  up  the  second  man  to  the  throne  of 
glory,  where  he  reigns  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  king  of 
righteousness  and  Mng  of  peace.  ^'  For  he  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification."  To 
the  innocent  then  and  the  happy,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
without  meaning  or  use ;  nay,  it  is  repulsive  and  monstrous ; 
"to  the  Jew  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness." 
The  supposition  of  sel^fficient  powers  in  man,  asserts  the 
continuance  of  the  Paradisaic  kingdom  and  denies  the  fall. 
Self  correction — self-restoration— self-expurgation— self-elec* 
tion  of  the  right  and  the  good — self-perseverance — all  imply 
fundamental  innocence.  These  are  all  vital  acts  of  wisdom 
and  goodness :  and  cioi  be  done  by  none  except  those  who 
are  alive  unto  God ;  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  If 
ain  reigns  in  man,  it  reigns  unto  death ;  and  what  self- 
efficacy  for  self-redemption  can  there  be  in  such  a  case? 
Sin  in  man,  is  man  in  sin ;  and  how  can  he  be  in  sin  and 
out  of  it — under  sin  and  over  it — the  slave  of  sin  and  the 
Lord  of  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  Satan  is  not  divided 
against  himself.  Man  in  sin  is  not  divided  against  himself; 
self  ceinnot  be  divided  against  self  The  covenant  of  Para- 
dise contemplated  man  in  his  integrity  and  therefore  self- 
efficient — the  Gospel  contemplates  him  in  depravity,  and 
therefore  self-deficient. 

But  if  man  is  without  self-restorative  powers,  he  is  not 
blameless  for  his  continuance. in  sin  ?  He  would  be  blame- 
less if  he  had  no  restorative  powers.  The  fault  is  not  in 
man's  powers,  but  in  man's  self. 

There  is  no  self-restoratioh,  because  self  itself  abhors  it. 
There  can  be  no  self-motion  towards  self-denial,  the  element 
of  restoration.  Moreover,  sin  is  a  death  as  well  as  a  crime, 
and  is  its  punishment.  This  punishment  is  spiritual  death, 
which  consists  in  the  loss  of  God's  gracious  presence  in  the 
soul.  God  forsakes  the  sinning  soul.  Hence  David  depre- 
cates the  divine  wrath  on  his  adultery  and  murder,  by  im* 
ploring  God  not  to  "cast  him  away  from  his  presence,  nor 
to  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  him."  When  God  forsakes  the 
soul,  his  image,  the  f  ffect  of  that  presence,  departs  with 
him,  as  the  image  of  one  before  a  mirror  vanishes  when  he 
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•  turns  iaway  from  looking  upon  it.  When  the  image  of  God 
is  gone,  the  soul  becomes  carnal--destitute  of  the  light  and 
life  of  holiness  and  is  <<  dead  in  sin." 

Now  in  order  that  a  sinner  may  be  a  self-redeemer  from 
sin,  he  must  propitiate  God  whom  he  has  offended,  and 
recover  the  lost  light  and  life  of  his  complacent  presence. 
But  this  he  cannot  do  ;  because  his  propitiatory  acts  would 
not  be  animated  by  that  love  to  God,  that  spiritual  life,  which  , 
con  alone  render  them  pleasing  to  God ;  for  by  the^upposi-^ 
tion  he  is  without  life  when  he  is  seeking  to  recover  it.  His 
works,  therefore,  are  dead  works ;  and  he  is  dead  in  sin. — 
The  inquiry  then,  whether  m^n  is  culpable  for  remaining 
in  sin  if  he  be  incapable  of  self-restoration,  should  be  merged 
in  this  other  and  previous  question — ^has  man  sinned  against 
God,  and  has  God  justly  forsaken  him  ?  It  justly  forsaken, 
he  alone  is  the  blameable  cause  of  all  the  evils  resulting  frofti 
that  desertion.  Dr.  Smalley  has  incautiously  infrin^d  on 
this,  and  without  intending  it,  opened  the.door  for  Pelagius. 
Referring  to  the  axiom  of  sound  theology,  that  God  loses  not 
his  right  to  command  where'  man  has  through  his  own 
fault  lost  his  power  to  obey ;  he  attenipts  its  refutation  by 
an  inapt  comparison.  ^<If  a  man  wickedly  cuts  off  his 
hand,"  says  he,^<<  ought  he  afterwards  to  be  commanded  to 
use  it."  The  fallacy  here,  is  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  par- 
allel case.  The  comparison  contains  more  than  the  thing 
compared.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  ^man  is  bound 
to  work  with  a  hand  which  he  has  not,  but  whether  he  may 
justly  suffer  the  consequences  involved,  in  the  want  of  a 
hand  which  he  has  wickedly  destroyed.  May  he  say  to 
God — *'  Repeal  thy  law  for  my  benefit ;  and  give  me  bread 
for  I  canpot  work :  or  else  restore  my  lost  hand,  that  I  may 
provide  my  own  bread.  As  I  cannot  work,  it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  leave  me  to  starve.  Thou  hast  lost  thy  right  to  en- 
force the  law  on  me.  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat,"  for  I  have  exempted  myself  from  that  law  by  the 
destruction  of  my  hand.  Thou  must  create  me  a  new  hand 
before  i  can  be  justly  required  either  to  work  or  starve." — 
Now  is  it  not  evident  that  the  original  claims  of  the  law 

3>pear  in  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  disobedient.     These 
aims  sive  to  punishment  its  justice ;  and  if  these  claims 
cannot  oe  enforced,  punishment  must  cease. .   May  man  say 
to  God,  "  Show  me  thy  face,  that  I  may  love  thee.    I  can»  . 
not  love  thee  if  I  know  thee  not  in  thy  beauty  and  glory,-^ 
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I  must  perish  if  I  love  thee  not  Repeal  thy  law  for  my 
sake.  Thou  hast  said  <'  I  love  them  that  love  me ;  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed."  I  have  despised 
thee,  and  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  Cast  me  not  off  forever,  for 
thou  oughtest  not  to  enforce  thy  law  upon  me,seeinff  that  I  can- 
not love  thee  whilst  thou  hidest  thy  presence  trom  me. — 
Give  me  thy  power,  for  I  cannot  ascend  up,  thou  art  gone 
from  me.  I  have  exempted  myself  from  thy  law  which  sajrs, 
"  Love  me  or  perish,"  by  wickedly  provoUng  thee  to  with- 
draw thyself  nrom  me."  In  order  that  I  may  not  perish, 
repeal  thy  law  which  inflicts  on  me  the  hiding  of  thy  &oe 
as  a  penalty  of  my  former  transgressions,  and  require  not  of 
me  love  to  thee,  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  thy  love."  It  is 
plain  now,  that  the  cledms  of  God's  law  on  fallen  man's 
obedience,  gives  to  his  punishment  its  justice.  The  inabil- 
ity of  sinners,  therefore,  to  restore  themselves,  is  the  result 
of  laws  still  in  force  against  them,  and  this  inability  will 
remain  until  thesie  laws  are  either  satisfied  or  repealed. — 
This  inability  opens  the  door  for  Christ ;  "  for  when  we 
were  without  strength^  in  due  time*  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly." By  satisfying — ^not  by  destroying  the  claims  of  the 
law,  the  second  man  restores  the  lost  hand  and  renders  it 
immortal :  <<  he  of  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  might  live  unto 
God" — "  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 

Neitheris  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Mosaic/  Moses  taught  the 
Gospel  in  outward  shadows,  which  were  without  a  quicken- 
in?  power,  save  only  as  they  prefigured  the  future  reality 
full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  which  by  being  misunderstood 
and  niisused,  became  a  dead  and  aeath-aispensing  letter. 
The  law  was  added  to  former  promises  to  Abraham,  because 
of  transgression,  and  entered  that  sin  might  abound :  and 
this  was  done  for  a  double  purpose,  to  reveal  and  bind  on 
man  his  sin  and  death,  until  set  at  liberty  by  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  shew  him  that  law  works  both  moral  and  cere- 
monial, as  they  give  him  knowledge  of  sin  and  death, 
could  not  minister  to  him  righteousness  and  Ufe.  "  The  law 
worketh  wrath."  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  "  In 
those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  made  of  sina  every 
year."  <<  They  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."  The  sanctified  Is- 
raelites read  the  Gospel  in  the  law,  and  like  Paul,  found  it  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ    "  For  I,"  says  he, 
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"through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto 
God ;"  Vith  <<  Christ  is  the  end  ox  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth."  Hence  thd  introiuction 
of  works,  as  causal  in  any  sense  in  the  matter  of  man's  re- 
storation to  God,  brings  back,<not  Moses,  but  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  read  Moses  with  a  veil  on  their  hearts ;  so  that 
they  could  not  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  abolished. 
Now  the  Spirit  is  received,  not  by  works  of  the  law,  but  by 
the  hearing  of  faith.  Every  sort  of  work  of  whatever  name 
or  nature,  which  is  relied  on  as  the  ground  or  means  of  re- 
ceivingthe  spirit,  is  Pharisaical.  The  hearing  of  faith  is  the 
channel,  and  the  only  channel,  of  the  waters  of  life.  "  By 
^ace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves, 
It  is  the  gift  of  God  :"  not  of  works,  lest  an v  man  should 
boast.     '<  Boasting  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  laith." 

Neither  is  it  Satanic.  Satan's  doctrine  is,  that  God  is  for 
the  creation,  and  not  the  creation  for  God.  His  fundamen- 
tal maxim  is,  make  use  of  God  for  thine  own  ends.  He 
would  subordinate  God  to  himself,  and  not  himself  to  God. 
His  inquiry  is,  what  would  I  have  of  him,  not  what  would 
he  have  of  me  ?  He  regards  God  only  as  a  means.  "  Fall 
down  and  worship  me,"  said  he  to  the  Son  of  God.  What- 
ever is  made  to  terminate  in  man  is  Satanism.  In  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  all  things  are  of  God — all  things  are  through 
him  and  all  to  him.  "  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may 
glorify  thee."  The  subjective  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  self  de- 
nial, and  it  terminates  in  that  charity  which  seeketh  not  its 
own.  The  universal  ethical  principle  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is,  that  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Consequently  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  Gospel  on  man,  is  not  an  emendation,  but  a 
mortification  and  a  resurrection.  It  corrects  nothis  mistakes, 
but  it  renews  him — and  that  not  by  an  education,  but  by  a 
crucifixion — dying  to  liimself  and  rising  to  God ;  and  so  a 
new  creature. 

Neither  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  temporal  kingdom — a 
fifUi  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with 
observation.  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly.  M 
many  as  have  been  baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek — there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free — there  is  neither  male  nor  female — for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  fundamental  axiom  of  the  fifth  mon- 
archy system  is,  that  the  regeneration  of  man  begins  out- 
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wardly  ^md  by  changing  the  external  state,  the  internal  foK 
lows  after  as  of  course.  Its  elementary  principle  is,  that 
faith  Cometh  by  revelation.  Crovemments,  laws,  customs, 
education,  occupation,  food  and  raiment,  domestic  relations, 
&c.,  must  be  all  chanfi;ed  first,  and  put  upon  a  right  footing, 
and  then  mankind  will  be  regenerated.  It  would  make  the 
firuit  good,  that  the  tree  mdy  be  made  good.  Moreover  this 
system  locates  salvation  on  earth,  and  terminates  in  an  out- 
ward golden  age.  It  would  have  the  resurrection  to  be  past 
already.  But  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  speaketh 
on  this  wise :  '^  whosoever  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  The  visible  instrumentfdity  by  which 
this  is  effected,  is  briefly  comprehended  in  the  Apostle's  pro- 
gramme of  the  ministry  of  the  word :  '^  How  shall  they  call 
on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  believed  ;  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ;  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher ;  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hear- 
mg,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Ears  to  hear  are 
the  sole  subjective  prerequisite  for  the  admission  of  the  word 
of  life.  To  bring  men  to  Christ,  no  previous  chan^  in 
their  external  state  in  any  other  particular  whatever,  is  ne* 
<5essary,  except  that  of  bein^  brought  under  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  trumpet.  If  they  near  not  this,  neither  will  they 
believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  The  projects  of  a 
revolutionary  and  reformatory  character  set  forth  under 
colour  of  preparing  the  world  for  the  millenium,  exclude 
the  Gospel,  and  in  effect  tread  it  under  foot.  All  the  salu- 
.tary  changes  in  society  contemplated  in  the  diffusion  of  true 
religion,  are  the  results  of  the  Gospel  actually  received  and 
obeyed.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a 
womui  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the 
whole  wajs  leavened." 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  contradistinction  from  the  chief 
errors  which  are  abroad  respecting  it,  it  will  easily  appear 
what  qualifications  are  demanded  in  those  who  are  fitted  to 
preach  it  both  at  home  knd  abroad,  of  God. 

As  the  kinj?dom  of  Christ  is  supernatural,  redemptive,  spir- 
itual, invisible  and  eternal,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  pro- 
pagate this  kingdom  among  men,  sustain  a  singular  office ; 
and  if  they  fill  and  execute  it  worthily,  possess  qualities  as 
extraordinary  as  the  work  is  which  they  perform.    That 
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there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  preachers  Of  Christ  and,* 
Christ  himself,  we  have  his  express  declaration  :  <'  He  that 
receiveth  whomsoever  I  send,  receiveth  me ;  an(}  he  thai 
recei veth  me,  receiveth  him  that  ^ent  me."  And  to  the  Apos^ 
ties  he  said, «'  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  Per- 
sonal qualities  in  Gospel  ministers,-  which  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the. master  they  serve, are  demanded 
in  this  apostolic  precept,  « Be  ye  examples  to  the  fldck.^ 
Our  Lord  seeois  to  intimate,  not  obscurely,  a  personal  attri- 
bute, when  he  qalled  his  disciples  '^  the  light  of  the  worlds 
and  the  ^t  of  the  earth."  There  is  indeed  a  distinction 
between  the  word  of  <Grod  and  its  .preacher.  These,  in  fact^ 
can  never  be  confounded.  But  the  word  of  God  reaches 
the  hearer  through  .the  medium  of  the  preacher ;  and  aa 
the  light  of  heaven  is  affected  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  so  the  light  of  life,  in  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  spealreth,  is  affected  by  the  preacher.  Other- 
wise the  word  of  God  could  never  be  corrupted.  God  has . 
given  his  word  to  men  under  conditions  which  require 
translation,  exposition  and  vocal  publication.  Unless,  then,^ 
the  gift  of  infallible  inspiration  is  bestowed  upon  all  who 
are  employed  in  any  way  in  making  known  to  the  ignorant, 
the  revealed  mind  and  will  of  God,  the  pure  reveUtion  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  must  take,  in  its  transmission  through  the 
interpreter  and  the  preacher,  more  or  less  of  their  own  qual- 
ities. ^'Beye  clean  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord." 
Christ  affirms  that, «  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God^  words." 
The  apostle  repeats  in  its  course  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him ;  neiUier  can  he  know 
them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Personal  qualities 
in  the  hearer  are  here  demanded,  that  the  word  of  God — the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  may  ngt  merely  be  received''  cordially, 
but  even  understood.  Much  more  then,  are  personal  qual-* 
ities  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  necessary  in 
him  who  is  not  only  to  hear^  but  to  speak  the  word^of  eter*  , 
naJlife.  If  he  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words— if 
Christ's  sheep  hear  his  voice — if  he  that  is  spiritual,  judg- 
eth  all  things — if  he  that  hath  th^  unction  of  the  Holy  One, 
knpweth  all  things— if  all  who  go  to  Christ,  are  taught  of 
God — theodidactoi — it  is  plain  that  subjective  qualities  pre- 
cede objective  acts.  Who  hears  God's  words  7  He  that  is 
of  God.  Does  he  then,  become  of  God  by  hearing)  when 
Vol.  V.  26 
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he  nm0t  be  of  God  in  order  to  hear  f"*  Does  hearing  Christ's 
voice  make  the  sheep,  ov  are  they  sheep  ^fore  they  hear  ? 
It  is  certain  now,  that  the  words  of  God  make  not  themselves 
to  be  understood  by  an  intrinsic  demonstration,  but  they 
presuppose  a  hearing  ear  and  a  discerning  mind.  That 
one  may  hear  God's  words,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  be  of 
the  grammar  and  the  lexicour-of  the  academy  and  the 
porch — he  must  be — ^ponderous  words — of  Ood.  Ail, 
therefore,'  of  the  followers  of  Christ  and  cl^dren  of  the 
kiiigdom,  are  denominated  the  caUed  of  Ood.  The  church 
— the  ekklesia  from  kaleo — is  the  multitude  who  have 
"  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father."  If  now.  a  special, 
divine,  efficadous  call^-an  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  only 
can  introduce,  men  into  light  and  life  of  .the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, much  more  may  we  conclude  that  a  divine  and  holy 
vocation  only  can  introduce  men  into  the  office  of  its  minis* 
try.  '^  No  man  taketh  this  honor  upon  hfmself,  but  he  diat 
is  called  ef  God*"  "How  shall  we  preach,  except  we  be 
smt"  "  The  sheep  know  not  the  voice  of  istrangers,  and  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow."  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul 
I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?"  "  Feed  the  church  of  Grod,  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers."  "The 
Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  me  Paul  atid  Barnabas."  ' "  God 
gave  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  CMst."  Self-vocation,  self- institu- 
tion, self-preparation,  self-mission,  or  the  election^  education 
and  mission  of  Men,  are  not  nor  can  b^  that  special  and 
divine  call  which  the  word  of  God  makes  essential  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Natural  and  acquired  endowments,  ^  and  the  insitruc- 
tions  of  men  are  ajso  requisites  in  the  preparation  of 
one  for  this  vocation,'  and  his.  due  admission  to  the 
itacred  office.  These  are,  though  necessary,  subordinate. 
But  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  which 
s^Mtrates  him  as  far  as  the  heaven  is  from  the  earth, 
from  all  who  run  without  being  sent,  is  that  divine  call, 
which  renders  the  subject  a  chosen  vessel  to.  bear  the  name 
of  the  l.«ord.  How  this  inward,  special  and  spiritual  elec- 
tion of  God  to  the  sacred  office,  is  made  to  the  subject,  and 
what  that  evidence  of  the  spirit  to  the  spirit,  which  assures, 
emb(ddens  and  determines  the  soul,  belongs  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  white  stone,  and  a  new  name,  which 
nomanknoweths&vehimthatreceivethit.^  Here  let  me  not 
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be  ttdsunderstobd.  I  speak  not  of  a  divine  t^all  in  the ,  sotd 
<>f  man,  whicb  can  be  mnde  oudiWe  to  others,  and  be  a 
ground  for  their  recognition  of  his  election  of  God ;  but  of 
tjiat  which  the  subject  can  perceive,  and  by  which  he  may 
be  governed.  Speaking  of  this  '^  secret  call,"  <<  of  which,** 
says  Calvin,  <^  every  minister Js  conscious  tp  himself  before 
God,  but  which  is  not  known  to  the  Church,"  he .  adds, 
<'  This  secret  call,  however,  is  the  certain  testimony  of  our 
heart,  that  wo  accept  the  .office  offered  to  us,  not  from  ambi* 
tioa  or  avarice,,  or. any  other' imlawfiil  motive,  but  from  a 
sincere  fear  of  God,  and.  an  ardent  zefti  fot  the  edification 
of  the  Church." 

This  definition  brings  the  case  fuHy  within  the  mys* 
terious  and  the  divine ;  for  a  pure  heart  animated  with 
seal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls; 
and  devoid  of  ambition  and  avarice,  is  in  this  world,  and  in 
this  ag^  of  it,  the  profoundest  of  mj^teries  and  the  steatest 
of  rarities.  Man's  heart  must  pass  through  the  furnace^ 
that  it  may  be  thus  pure,  as  speaks  the  prophet  Malacbi : 
^  The  Lord  shall  sH  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  ojf  silver ;  and  he 
shall  purify  thesons  of  Levi,  imd  purge  them  as  ^Id  and  silver, 
that  they  mayoffer  unto  the  Lord  an  offeringin  righteousness.'' 
This  divine  qualification  was  rate  in  tfie  aposlie^s  da3r8. 
^' I  have  no  man  like-minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for 
3rour  state,  for  all  seek  .their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Ghrist's."  But  this  internal  character— 4hi8  special 
and  extraordinary  work  of  the  Spirit-^his  divihe  caU  and 
election^  is  with  the  utmost  fitcility  and  assurance  now 
made;  and  if  we  believed  every  spirit,  we  should  infer 
that  Moses'  prayer  was  answered,  and  that  all  God's 
people  were  prophets.  But  although  disinterested  love  of 
the  truth,  and  zeal  for  Christ^  cause,  becomes  common  in 
the  profession  of  ii,  and  unclean  in  the  abuse  of  it,  yet  we 
mustassertits  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  its  rarity  on  the 
other  i  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproacAi  of  maintain^ 
in?  a  self-denial  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  which  amounts  to 
self-annihilation.  Just  as  all  gracious  and  spiritual  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  counterfeited,  and  under  pre- 
fence  of  special  illumination,  all  manner  of  ridiculous  and 
wicked  imagin^ons  and  passions,  have  been  impiously 
ascribed  to  divine  power,  so  wedc,  insane  and  crafty  noien 
have  alleged  a  special  call  as  their  authority  for  bnn^ng 
forth  the  greatest  enormities.  But  theire  were  false  prof^ets 
in  multitudes,  and  JEalse  apostles,  and  deceitful  workers,  in 
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the  times  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  this  did  not 
prevent  Elijah  or  Paul  from  asserting  and  claiming'^  their 
own  mission  to  be  from  God«  It  is  the  policy  of  Satan  to 
conntexfdt  the  way  of  truth,  that  be  may  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt, and  thus  draw  away,  if  possible,  the  ver7  elect. 

But  in  our  day,  this  vital  troth  of  a  special  divine  call  to 
the  ministry,  is  cast  away  for  a  different  reason.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  bent  of  the  Church  has  been 
towards  its  outward  advancement,  rather  than  its  ^  inward 
purity,  and  ffTowth  in  holiness  and  peace.  To  multiply 
converts,  and  plant  churches,  and  send  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  has  not  only  been  the  great  work,  but  also  almost 
the  only  concern  of  the  great  body  of  ChHstians ;  so  much  so, 
that  with  multitudes,  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  pro- 
pagating it.  Like  some  species  of  insects,  who  lay  their 
eggs  and  then  die,  these  make  and  exhaust  their  wis- 
dom and  piety,  in  the  acts  of  communicating  it  to  others^ 
When  now  the  outward  growth  of  the  church  is  the  chi^f 
end  of  its  liiinisters  and  members,  by  an  easjr  and  jpiatTiral 
transition,  they  soon  regard  success  in  attaining  it,  as  the 
criterion  of  both  gifts  and  grace.  Whatever,  then,  shall  con- 
duce to  success — to  easy,  rapid^  and  universal  success — is, 
for  that  reason,  deemed  to  be  scriptural,  acceptable  to  God,  > 
and  profitable  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  doc- 
trines, and  precepts,  an4  ordinances,  which  throw  an  ob- 
struction in  any  -  way  to  the  nouUiplication  of  converts, 
or  to  the  multiplicMion  of  the  means  of  making  converts,  are 
looked  'on  with  an  evil  eye.  They  are  deemed  to  be  inau- 
sjttcious  and  malevolent;  Any  plausible  excuse — any  flimsy 
reason,  fo)r  putting  them  aside,andtleairingthe  way  of  what 
they  suppose  is  the  chariot  of  sahration  prevails,  and  in  a 
stimmary  manner,  they  throw  down  the  landmarks  and  root 
up  the  hedges  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  church,  that  all 
around  mayinstantly  enter  in  any  direction,  and  save  the  time, 
and  trouble,  and  danger,  and  final  disappointment  of  looking 
for  the  <^  straight  gate,"  and '^  narrow  way.'' 

Among  these  obstacles  to  an  immediate  and  wide  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  whiqh  is  nearly  swept  away,  is  that  divine 
inwardcallto  the  work  of  the  .ministry  of  which  we  speak. 
The  natnre  of  this  spiritual  preparation,  renders  it  no  easy 
matter  fcnr  the  children  of  God  themselves,  to  attain  to  a 
good  degree  of  assurance  about  their  own  duty  in  this  case. 
JUst  as  time,  trial,  self-«xamination,  thorough  Investigation 
into  the  nature  and  evidences  of  regeneration,  produce  delay, 
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and  lessen  the  numbers  of  those  who  otherwise  would  crowd 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  so  the  like  strict  and 
eerious  scrutiny  into  the  nature  and  evidences  of  a  divine 
vocation  to  the  ministry,  will  embarrass  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  preachers.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  a  special 
call  of  God,  made  kuQwn  to  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
by  the  consciousness  of  an  unreserved  dedication  6f  all,  to 
the  gldry  of  God,  is  loijg  since  exploded,  and  given  up  to 
moulder  away  with  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  For  if  a 
man  can  make  himself  a  christian,  he  can  make  himself  a 
minister :  and  if  a  purpose  to  serve  God,  is  conversion,  so 
a  purpose  to  preach  is  a  call  to  preach.  The  purpose  with 
4he  outward  acts  following,  will,  like  the  popish  sacraments, 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operato.  H^nce  no  previous  scrutiny 
of  the  heart,  no  :^eighing  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary, 
are  needful.  In  answer  to  the  question — "  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things,''  the  reply  is-*-every  one  who  will  but  set 
about  the  doing  of  them..  And  if  a  man  can  make  himsl^lf 
a  minister,  he  can  make  others  ministers:  for  he  has  only 
ta  adduce  th6  considerations  which  swayed  his  own  will 
to  purpose,  and  then  he  will  succeed  with  not  a  few  to  fol- 
low his  example^  In  this  way  ministers  can  be  multiplied 
just  as  sailors  and  soldiers  are  recruited. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  The  present  day 
is  full  of  peril  to  all— -most  especially  to  the  young :  and 
most  of  all  to  young  ministers.  There  is  no  defence  for  us, 
except  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  We  must  turn 
to  the  strong  hold.  Without  are  fightings.  Jerusalem  is 
compassed  with  armies.  The  everlasting  mountains  must 
furnish  us  a  hiding  place,  until  this  indignation  be  overpast. 
Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  strong  delusions  assault  us.  There'  are  false 
Christs,  and  they  do  signs  and  wonders,  and  the  world  is 
gone  after  them.  In  this  evil  day,  our  strength  is  to  stand. 
We  can  evince  our  call  of  God  to  the,  work  of  ministry  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  in  divers  ways :  and  may  also  dis- 
close our  hypocrisy  by  many  infallible  proofs.  One  thing 
is  most  indisputably  true,  that  he  whose  hope  in  God,  does 
not  hold  him  fast  to  truth  and  integrity,  who  sacrifices  a 
good  donsoience  to  popular  favor,  and  sells  Christ  to  his 
enemies  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  hath  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
ministry  of  the  kingdpm  of  heaven.  The  power  of  faith  is 
evinced  in  its  victory  over  the  world,  and  unbelief  shows 
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itself  in  its  servile  subjection  to  the  fear  of  man  and  the  tove 
of  this  present  evil  world.  A  crucified  Christ  can  be  preach- 
ed by  a  faithful  and,  a  true  witnes^  only  in  a  ^rment  of 
sackcloth  ;' and  he  only  will  put  it  0n  and  wear  it,  who  has 
by  tbe  cross  of.  Christ  been  crucified  to  •  the  world  and  the 
world  to  him.  If  you  wear  the  rough  garment  to  deceive, 
abd  whilst  by  your  garb  and  profe^ion  you  are  mortified 
to  the  world,  you  do  ne^verthel^ss-throBj^h  fear  of  the  crown 
of  thorns,  bow  doyfin  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  tbe 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  you  may  like  the  monk  at  Rome 
win  and  wear  a  triple  crown.  But  the  rose  of  Sharon  g:row8 
on  a  thorn  bush  and  crowns  it  The  mystery  of  Christ  is, 
that  the  loss  of  the  life  saves  it.  The  way  of  Christ  now, 
is  the  via  dolorosa — from  Caipharto  Pilate  and  from  Pilate 
to  the  place  of  sculls.  Let  us,  brethren,  go  forth  to  him 
without  the  camp^  bearing  his  reproach.  If  we  suffer,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him.  Short  is  the  bondage  and  shame 
and  death  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  After  tt^ee  days  and 
a  half  Cometh  the  resurrection.  <'  He  that  hath  ears  to  .hear 
let  hin^  hear." 


Art.  n. — ^Thoughts  on  ^he  f^ouNDATioN, and  Extent 
OP  Moral  Obligation. 

By  Rer.  Isaac  Pauoki.  * 

Different  views  have  been  fiven  of  right  and  wrong — 
of  moral  obligation  and  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry  to  ascertain  on  what  our  obligation  to  love 
and  serve  God  rests.  If  it  be  asked  ^hy  we  are  imder  obli- 
gation to  love  and  serve  God,  it,  will  be  replied  by  oqe,  that 
our  obligation  arises  from  the  will  of  God,  and  by  another 
that  it  is  foupded  in  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  and  by 
a  third,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  nature  and  rek^on  of  things. 

They  who  speak  of  the  will  of  God  as  the  ^foundation  of 
right  and  wrong,  suppose  that  God's  will  renders  right  right, 
and  wronff  wrong,  and  marks  out  duty  and  obligations  of 
duty  on  ue  part  of  creatures  according  \o  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  Th^y  who  suppose  that  our  obligation  arises  from 
a  r^:ard  to  our  own  hfippiness,  take  for  s^ranted  that  such 
a  course  of  conduct,  as  God  requires  of  creatures  by  his 
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law,  is  gromoUTe  of  their  highest  happiness,  and  that  it  is 
right  for  a  creature  to  be  governed  by  a  supreme  regard  to 
his  own  individual  ha{qpiness  in  ail  his  conduct.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  any  who  take  this  view  of  the  sub* 
ject  would  admit  the  consequences,  which  to  us  us,  seem  to 
follow  from  it. 

The  fact,  that  our  happiness  is  to  be  sought  in  a  course 
of  obedience  to  the  known  will  of  Ood,  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  right  for  us  to  be  influenced  by  a  supreme  regard  to  our 
happiness  in  such  a  course.  *  Nor  is  it  m  the  nature  of  the 
case,  possible  for  us  to  comply  with  the  will:  of  God,  and  re** 
tain  1a  supreme  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  God's  will  en- 
forces his  claim  to  our  supreme  regard,  and  his  law,  which  is 
his  revealed  will,  requires  our  supreme  affection  to  be  placed 
<m  him,  and  our  own  inteirests  and  happiness  to  be  subordi- 
nate. A  supreme  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  if  indulged 
and  acted  mm,  win  subve^rt  nM>ral  obligation  as  enforced 
by  the  law  of  God  and  produce  insubordmation  to  his  law 
to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  is  acted  from.  Individual 
happiness,  however,  is  not  overlooked  in  moral  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time^  it  is  not  the  final  end,  which  the  crea- 
ture has  to  keep  in  view,  or  for  which  he  is  to  feel  himself 
bound  to  love  and  serve  God.  As  to  the  will  of  God,,  are 
we  to  regard  this  as  the  foundation  of  our  obligation  to  love 
and  serve  Ood?  The  law  of  God  Is  the  rute  of  duty  to 
man.  .  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  law  is  an  arbitrary 
rule,  which  might  have  been  different,  and  wl^ich  if  differ- 
ent, would  have  rendered  sin  and  holiness  different  in  their 
nature  and  character ;  and  whether  the  law  of  God  is  adopt- 
ed in  view  of  its  foreseen  utility,  or  because  it  is  right  and 
fit  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  Does  God  require.  love  and 
service, of  man  to  the  extent  of  capacity  and  powers  given 
to  man  because  it  is  fit  and  right,  or  does  his  law  render  thi^ 
service  fit  and  right  ?  The  supposition  that  the  law  of  God 
constitutes  ri^ht  and  wrong,  makes  moral  good  and  moral 
evil  todep^na  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  And  if  the 
sovereign  vrill  of  God  render  a  thing  right,  then  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil' will  depend  entirely  on  his  will !  Then  it 
wias  entirely  arbitrary  whether  he  should  require  of  his  crear 
tures  benevolence,  or  eelfishness,  or  whether  he  should  lay 
these  commands  on  the  intelligent  or  on  the  brute  creation. 
And  if  God  should  will  that  a  slope  or  a  brute  should  love 
him,  it  would  be  right  for  a  stone  or  a  brute  to  love  him,  and 
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he  might  address  the  same  4»)mmaQds  to  a  stone  or  a  brute, 
which  he  ha3  addres$ed  to  man  !  But  it  is  obyious  that 
neither  a  stone  nor  a  brute  could  obey  such  a  law  and  such 
commands  as  God  has  addressed  to  man,  because  .they  have 
not  the  faculties. requisite  to  obedience^  and  if  it  would  be 
right  on  the  paxt  of  God  to  require  such  obedieilceof  them, 
then  it  would  be  right  for  Gvod  to  require  service^  which,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  faculties^  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  creature  to  perform.  The  question  still  returns  why  does 
God  require  this  love  and  service  of  man  ?  The  dbvipus 
answer  is,  because  it  is  right  and  fit  that  man  should  render 
him  this  service.  But  why  is  it  right  and  fit  that  man  should 
render  to  God  his  service  ?  Do  you  say  it  is  right  and  fit 
because' God  requires  it,  and  then  that  his  law  makes  it 
right  and  fit.  But  the  question  is,  why  does  God  require 
it  ?  If  be  require  iit  because  it  is  right  and  fit,  then  the  rea- 
son for -his  law,  or  the  foundation,  of  moral  obligation  and 
of  j'ight  and  wrong  is  laid  further  back  than  his  revealed 
will.  If  God  had  not  reveal^  his  will  t6  man,  right  and 
wrong  would  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  they  are  now 
shown  to  be,  andrman  standinof  in  the  same  relation- to  Qod 
in  which  he  now  stands,  would  have  been  under  similar 
obligation  to  love  God,  and  hence  if  it  Is  right  and  fit  that 
man  should  love  God  anterior  to  his  revealed  law.  and  if 
we  suppose  that  God  requites  this  of  mdu  in  his  law,  be* 
cause  it  is  right  and  fit,  then  the  foundation  of  law  and  of 
right  and  wrong  is  not  laid  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

By  nature  of  thin^,  I  understand  the  nature  and  tela- 
lations  of  moral  beings,  including  God  and  his  rational 
creatures.  When  I  place  the  foundation  of  ris^ht  and  wrong 
in  the  nature  of  things,  I  jneian,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
perfections  of  God  and  the  capacities  of  marf — and  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  God  and  man,  it  is  right  and  fit-^ 
and  it  is  seen  an^l  felt  by  naan  to  be  right  and  fit,  that  man 
should  love,  fear  and  serve  God.  God  is  infinitely  deserving 
of  this  from  man — ^man  is  capable  of  rendering  this  servioe.. 
aiid  it  is  therefore  fit  and  right  that: he  should  dolhis,  and 
it  as  fit  and  right  that  God  should  enforce  on  man  his  will, 
exacting  this  service  of  him.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,- 
the  law  of  God  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things. 
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Will  it  be  said  that  the  nature  of  things  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  God  1  It  is  readily  admitted^  that  the  creation 
of  moral  agents  in  their  relation  to  God  as  creatures,  depend- 
ed on  his  own  pleasure — but  we  inquire  what  was  the 
foundation  of  this  pleasure  in  the  Diyine  Being  ?  Is  it  not 
to  be  traced  to  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  own  nature  ? — 
And  is  not  this  perfection  also  the  foundation  of  the  law  of 
Crod  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  in  view  of  his  own  absolute 
perfection,  natural  and  moral,  that  God  should  have  revealed 
a  diffi^r^nt  law  as  the  rule  and  duty  for  man  ?  After  he 
had  brought  man  into  beiuff — as  a  creature  of  his  power— 
dependent  on  his  care — related  to  him  as  Creator — could 
God  in  view  of  his  own  perfections  and  riffht  to  man,  havei 
required  anjrthinff  more  or  less  than  by  his  Taw,  than  he  does 
require  7  Gould  he  have  revealed  a  different  law  ?  To  sup« 
pose  this,  you  must  admit  that  he  mifht  have  changed  his 
own  perfections,  and  of  course  have  been  a  different  being 
from  what  he  is !  But  is  God  uncreated,  self-existent,  im- 
mutable and  independent  in  his  existence  7  You  cannot 
rationally  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  change  in  his  per- 
fections !  In  his  perfections  natural  and  moral,  God  is  to 
be  contemplated  as  eternally  and  unchangeably  the  same« 
His  law  founded  in  the  perfections  of  his  nature  is  inmiutar 
Me,  and  I  may  go  further  and  say,  Uiat  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  have  been  impoasible  that  God  should  have 
revealed  a  different  law  as  the  rule  of  duty  for  creatures.— ~ 
For  ouffht  that  appeiurs,  God  is  to  be  contemplated  as  under 
the  highest  possible  moral  necessity  for  revealing  himself  by 
hie  laWf  precisely  as  he  has  revealed  himself  by  his  law. — 
This  necessity  originated  in  the  unchanging  perfection  of 
his  nature.  I  admit  that  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  God  has  done,  and  from  the  nature 
and  operations  of  his  law,  we  have  no  other  way  for  ascer- 
taining the  perfections  of  his  n>iture.  We  can  see  that  what 
Grod  requires  of  his  rational  creatures  is  right — that  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  accountable  to  him,  and  that  their 
obligation  growing  out  of  their  relation  to  him  must  be 
commensurate  with  their  capacities  and  as  lasting  as  their 
being.  We  can  also  see,  that  in  the  infinite  perfection  of 
bis  own  nature,  God  has  goo^^ipd  unchuiging  reasons  for 
the  claims  set  forth  in  his  law  on  his  rational  creatures. — 
His  will,  as  expressed  in  his  law,  will  remain  as  long  as 
they  shidl  continue  to  exist    And  their  obligations  oi  obe- 
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dience,  as  enforced  by  this  rale  of  duty  are  such  as  cannot 
be  dissolved !  The  law  of  God  must  stand  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  things  shall  stand— sin  and  holiness— right  and 
wrong  as  made  known  by  the  law  of  God,  will  remain  eter- 
nally the  same.  God  must  change  in  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  his  own  nature,  before  his  law  can  be  changed,  and 
his  relation  to  man  must  cease,  before  man's  obligation  can 
cease  to  love  God  in  fulfilment  of  his  perfect  law. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  man's  obligation,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  a  few  thoughts.  Why  is  this  obli^don 
termed  moral  obligation  ?  We  call  it  moral,  because  it  has 
respect  to  man  as  a  voluntary  and  accountable  being ;  and  be- 
cause it  has  respect  to  him  also  as  the  subject  of  moral  law, 
or  the  law  of  God ;  and  because  he  discharges  the  obligation 
under  the  influence  of  natives,  and  not  under  the  compul- 
sion of  natural  force.  His  capacities  as  a  moral  agent,  form 
the  limit  of  this  obligation ;  and  the  holy  law  sets  forth  the 
claims  of  God  to  man's  obedience.  This  obligation  implies 
capacities  in  man  as  a  moral  agent,  for  doing  what  God  re- 
quires of  him.  Of  course,  obligation  to  love  God  with  su- 
preme affection,  implies  on  the  part  of  man  all  the  faculties 
requisite  for  the  service  enjoined.  The  essential  faculties  of 
a  moral  agent  are,  understanding,  will  and  conscience. 
These  united  in  the  soul  of  man,  constitute  him  the  subject 
of  moral  obligation.  The  perversion  of  these  will  not  free  him 
from  the  obligation ;  in  other  words,  man's  not  loving  God,  in 
no  respect  discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to  love  him, 
and  it  forms  no  good  reason  why  God  should  cease  to  require 
this  of  man.  Obligation  of  obedience  lies  back  of  all  diso- 
bedience, and  remams  under  all  the  disobedience  into  which 
man  ever  falls. 

The  law  of  God,  in  its  requirements,  reaches  to  the  entire 
extent  of  man's  capacities.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  This  law  embraces 
every  thing,  which  man,  as  a  rational  creature,  is  capaci- 
tated to  do, — every  thing  ii^his  feelings,  choice,  intentions, 
words  and  voluntary  actions,  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  this  law.  The  law  leaves  no  reserve — no  feeling  in  the 
mind — ^no  choice — no  exteig|l  privilege — no  means  of  im- 
provement out  of  the  requirement.  Man's  obligation,  as 
enforced  by  the  law  qf  God,  is  commensurate  with  his  capa- 
cities ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  his  obligation  can  be. 
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sapposed  to  be  impaired,  is  by  impairing  some  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  fitculties  of  his  moral  agency.  When  the  un- 
derstanding is  deranged,  for  the  time  being,  man's  moral 
agency  may  be  contemplated  as  impaired,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  not  destroyed.  Man  will  exist  as  a  moral  a^ent,  so  long  as 
God  has  determined  that  he  shall  exist ;  ana  in  his  contin- 
ued existence,  he  will  remain  under  obligation  to  love  God 
in  accordance  with  his  law.  Disobedience  on  the  part  of 
man  forms  no  release — continued  disobedience  forms  no  re- 
lease from  obligation  of  duty.  The  finally  impenitent  will 
forever  remain  the  subjects  of  this  obligation,  and  through 
the  everlasting  ages  of  eternity,  they  will  add  sin  to  sin  by 
disre^rding  this  obligation.  To  throw  off  moral  obliga- 
tion, IS  a  task  to  which  the  sinner  is  incompetent.  No  man 
has  power  to  do  away  his  obligation  to  be  holy.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  defeat.  As  a  sinner,  man  may  destroy  his  own  happiness  but 
not  his  being.  The  human  soul  is  immortal.  This  will  live 
an  intelligent  and  accountable  agent  forever  and  ever,  and  the 
eommana  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind^ 
and  strength,  in  its  import,  will  be  binding  on  man  in  every 
world,  and  in  every  state  and  period  of  his  existence.  The 
&Uen  angels  are  not  freed  from  their  obligation  of  obedience 
to  God ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  never  can  be, 
any  more  than  fallen  man.  So  long  as  the  nature  and  rela- 
tion of  things  shall  remain,  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion will  stand,  and  all  created  moral  agents  will  be  bound 
to  k>ve  God  supremely,  and  to  serve  him  uninterruptedly. 

From  the  preceding  thoughts  it  follows :  1.  That  the 
g^ce  of  God,  that  brings  salvation  to  i)enitent  and  believing 
sinners,  in  no  respect  weakens  their  obligations  of  obedience. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  instead 
of  d^harging  believers  from  their  obligation,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  claims  of  God's  law,  and  binds  them  in  allegiance 
to  it,  as  their  rule  of  duty.  While  they  are  justified  by 
grace,  and  in  their  justified  state,  freed  from  condemnation, 
they  are  still  under  law  as  their  rule  of  duty,  and  they  will 
be  eternally  bound  by  it  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  as  holy 
subjects  in  his  kinjBfdom.  It  is  a  wrong  view  of  the  (gospel 
to  suppose  that  believers  in  Christ  are  absolved  from  obliga- 
tion to  be  holy,  and  that  they  may  continue  in  sin  thai 
ffnce  might  abound  in  their  salvation.  The  sins  of  believ- 
ers are  as  odious  as  the  sins  of  the  impenitent ;  and  believ- 
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en  and  unbelidTers  are  tinder  the  same  obligations  to  obey 
the  holy  law  of  God.  The  supposition,  that  believers  are 
freed  from  their  obligation  to  obey  God,  goes  to  destroy  all 
moral  obligation — for  remove  the  believer  firom  his  obligar 
tion  to  obey  the  divine  law,  3roa  free  him  from  all  obligation 
as  a  moral  being,  either  to  God  or  fellow  his  beings.  You  have 
no  rule  left  by  which  his  duty  can  be  measured,  and  you  leave 
him  to  do  what  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Antino- 
mianism  tends  to  licentiousness  in  religion  and  morab,  and 
is  the  ptrent  of  many  extravagances  and  delusions. 

2.  The  subject  shows  the  great  evil  of  sin.  Sin  is  tfie 
violation  of  obligation  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
it  is  that  for  which  the  sinner  can  make  no  amends.  Its 
intrinsic  evil  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  perfection  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God.  It  is  dishonor  to  him  in  which  the  creature  re- 
fuses to  render  to  God  his  claims,  and  in  regard  to  which,  the 
creature  is  a  criminal  in  his  sight.  It  is  true,  the  creature  is  fit 
nite,  yet  he  stands  related  to  Crod,  who  is  infinite  in  all  his 
perfections ;  and  this  relation  is  as  unchangeable  as  God,  and 
as  lasting  as  the  creature's  being.  The  crime  of  violating  this 
obligation  is  one  of  intrinsic  baseness,  whose  ill  desert  is 
proportioned  to  the  perfection  of  the  Being  against  whom  it 
is  committed.  And  in  annexing  the  penalty  to  his  law  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  to  express  its  ill 
desert  according  to  its  malignant  nature,  it  does  not  appear 
that  God  acted  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  the  nature^fthe 
case,  and  established  such  a  penalty  as  would  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  be  a  just  expression  of  his  will 
in  view  of  it.  They  who  regard  sin  as  a  small  evil,  have 
very  imperfect  views  of  man's  obligation  in  his  relation  to 
Goa,  as  well  as  of  the  claims  of  G^  upon  man.  Sin,  as  a 
crime,  can  never  literally  be  blotted  out — ^it  may  be  forgiven, 
yet  not  changed  in  its  nature — ^it  will  remain  a  truth  fo  all 
eternity  in  the  history  of  redeemed  sinners,  that  they  have 
sinned,  and  that  they  deserved  to  die. 

3.  It  follows  that  die  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
Ivili  be  just.  Sin,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be- 
come obsolete,  nor  cease  to  be,  as  pertaining  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  sinners.  That  punishment,  which  is  to  show  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  against  sin,  for  ought  that  appears,  must  be 
continued,  as  threatened  in  the  law,  when  expressed  in  re- 
tributive justice,  as  lon^  as  sinners,  who  are  its  subjects, 
duJl  exist    The  eontmued  ill  desert  of  unpardoned  sin, 
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will,  for  au^t  that  appears,  render  it  jast  in  God  to  inflict 
endless  punishment  on  all  tlie  finally  impenitent  Unless 
it  can  be  shown,  that  punishment  shall  change  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  in  that  way  remove  the  sinner's  ill-desert,  so  that  he 
may  be  released  as  an  act  of  justice,  I  see  ho  waytoavoidtbe 
conelusion,  that  endless  punishment  must  be  certain,  bo- 
cause  nothing  less  will  manifest  the  righteousness  of  GKod 
towards  this  class  of  moral  beings  in  a  state  of  retribution. 

4.  There isnosalvationtoasinglesinner,butof grace.  In 
no  conceivable  way  can  a  moral  being,  who  has  violated  his 
duty  to  Crod,  restore  himself  to  the  state  of  an  holy  subject. 
Every  sinner  has  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  the  holy  law  of 
God  !  Does  a  sinner  see  his  crime,  and  is  he  humbled  be- 
fore Grod  in  repentance  for  it? — his  repentance  has  no  effi- 
cacy as  a  righteousness,  in  releasing  him  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  Does  the  sinner  return  to  sinless  obedience  1— 
he  does  no  more  than  perform  present  duty — he  makes  no 
atonement  for  past  crimes.  Does  he  suffer  punishment  for 
a  limited  period  ? — ^the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  will  be 
barely  satisfied  during  this  period — it  will  aiierward  hold 
him  as  a  debtor  before  God.  Take  whatever  view  you  please 
of  a  sinner,  and  rescue  him  from  deserved  wrath— that  re»- 
coe  wilt  beof  ^ace  to  him.  The  Gospel  makes  known  the 
grace  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  of  salvation  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, is  wondrously  displayed,  while  his  law  ismagnified 
and  honored,  and  the  moral  distinctions  of  his  kingdom 
maintained ! 


A&T.  in.    The  Westminster  Assembly. 

Br  R«f .  Axammm  Gotait,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

The  events  which  occur  in  the  history  of  England  da- 
ring the  seventeenth  century,  do  not  yield,  either  m  interest 
or  imnortance,  to  those  of  any  other  period  in  the  annals  of 
thai  aistinguished  country.  The  extension  of  cooomerce 
and  navigation,  planting  of  foreign  colonies,  the  improve^ 
ments  in  science,  literature,  politics  and  government,  durmg 
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that  century,  have  done  more  to  promote  the  increase  of  hu- 
man liberty  and  happiness  in  the  world,  than  the  events  of 
any  other  period  contained  in  the  story  of  that  nation.  But 
let  it  not  be  forfrotten,  that  though  the  above  causes  have 
given  birth  to  many  important  events,  yet  that  the  improve- 
ments during  that  perid,  in  religion  and  the  science  of  the- 
ology, (thou&fh  overlooked  by  the  inconsiderate,)  have,  in 
fact,  been  followed  by  consequences  the  most  astonishing 
that  were  ever  known,  either  in  the  history  of  the  world  or 
of  the  church  of  God. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  En- 
gland, a  contest  which  had  existed  during  several  preceding 
reigns,  respecting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  people,  was  about  to  terminate.  Though 
the  chief  blame  in  this  controversy,  belongs  to  the  pre- 
decessors of  Charles  I.,  jret  the  whole  weight  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  them,  fell  without  mitigation  or  mercy  on  the 
devoted  head  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  With  his  fall,  the 
whole  fabric  of  church  and  state  became  one  promiscuous 
heap  of  ruins.  The  strife  which  had  so  long  existed,  in 
attempting  to  rivet  the  shackles  of  the  Romish  superstition 
upon  the  English  nation — ^to  bind  the  burden  of  religious 
^ceremonies  with  the  strong  power  of  the  state,  on  the  necks 
of  the  people,  now  ceased,  and  thus  left  the  nation  at  liberty 
to  settle  and  appoint  a  system  of  religion  better  adapted  to 
suit  their  own  judgment,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woitl  ot  God. 

At  the  crisis  when  the  light  of  Protestant  reformation 
in  Europe  began  to  dawn  on  the  British  nation,  by  means 
of  TindaPs  translation  of  the  New  Testament— the  pr^ch* 
ing  of  the  first  English  reformers — the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  connection  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  England — the 
dark  night  of  imorance  and  superstition,  which  had  so  long 
held  its  sway  during  the  dominion  of  Papal  authority  in  the 
British  Isles,  now  Mgan  to  approach  its  termination.  Now 
perhaps  it  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  or  the  power  of  Satan  to  conceal  the  rays  of 
Luther's  light,  <<  which  sprang  from  Henry's  lawless  bed." 
Previous  to  this,  the  people  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
receive  every  command  of  the  Church  without  hesitation  or 
dispute,  on  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience,  would  not  now 
submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  opposed  it  in  many  in- 
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Stances,  even  to  blood — so  that  many  who  formerly  would 
swallow  a  camel,  now  became  so  fisuthl^s  as  to « straia  at  a 
gnat.  The  proper  guidance  of  conscience — a  due  deference 
and  submission  to  the  judgment  of  others — and  the  danger 
of  following  immediate  and  strong  impulses  of  feeling,  in* 
stead  of  the  sure  and  deliberate  counsels  of  that  watchful 
monitor,  it  isto  be  feared,  did  not,  in  many  instances,  pos- 
sess a  proper  placQ  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  era  of  the  invention  of  printing  in  Europe,  may  be 
properly  considered  as  the  period  from  which  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  this  moral  convulsion,  especially 
among  the  puritan  party  of  that  time.  From  that  cause  the 
whole  civilized  world  received  an  impulse,  which  was  soon 
felt  nearly  at  all  points,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. The  art  of  printing  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures,  connected  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  persoaal 
zeal,  activity  and  enterprise  of  that  age,  all,  no  doubt,  greatly 
conspired  to  carry  forward  that  mighty  moral  -  revdution, 
which  was  then  advancing  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Nor 
was  this  convulsion  in  the  moral  world  checked  in  its 
course^  but  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  resistless  force,  for  many  succeeding  years.  In  this 
surprising  period  of  the  history  of  England,  the  Puritansheld 
no  mean  place ;  but  showed  then,  by  the  ground  which 
they  assumed  and  the  part  which  they  acted,  that  they 
were  a  people  destined  by  divine  Providence  to  accomplish 
important  purposes  at  a  future  period,  both  in  the  world 
and  in  the  church.  The  almost  miraculous  acqtiisitions 
in  every  department  of  human  learning — the  wonder- 
ful deveiopement  of  the  human  understanding — the  con- 
vulsive changes  both  political  and  religious,  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  importance  and 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  surprising  changes. 
The  puritans  shared  in  the  general  influence  communicated 
to  all  ranks  by  the  operation  of  these  causes.  When  their 
minds  were  once  awakened,  their  genius  was  discovered, 
by  their  contempt  of  ease,  ^eat  mental  and  bodily  exertions, 
nnabating  ardor  for  new  discoveries,  and  above  all,  by  their 
untiring  activity  in  extending  these  discoveries  abroad — by 
persond  conversation,  by  the  press,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  pulpit,  in  the  labors  of  which  they  knew  no  limits. 

To  tnis  complicated  and  powerful  moral  revolution  in 
England,  most  of  its  xnonarchs  from  Henry  YIII.  down- 
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wards  with  the  greater  number  of  the  court  bishops,  had 
made  constant,  but  almost  unavailin^^  opposition.  The  re- 
formation had  indeed  commenced  m  the  reign  of  Honry 
YIIL,  and  the  yoke  of  Rome  was  laid  aside ;  but  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  certainly  retrograded  during 
some  partot  this  period.  This  king,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  attempted  to  strip  the  peojde  of  what  little  re- 
mains of  liberty  tlie  Pope  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deprive 
theoL  So  much  so,  that  he  miule  it  law,  that  <<  nothing  shall 
be  taught  or  maintained  (in  religion)  contrary  to  the  King's 
instructions.  If  any  spiritual  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
preaching  any  thing  contrary  to  the  king's  instnicticms, 
already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  he  shall,  for  the  first 
ojETence  recant,  for  the  second  bear  a  fagot,  and  for  the  third 
be  burnt  The  Bible  shall  not  be  read  in  English  in  any 
church.  No  women,  or  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
serving  men,  husbandmen  or  laborers,  shall  read  the  New 
Testament  in  English."  Nothing  surely,  could  be  more 
arbitrary  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  reliffion  and  lib- 
erty, than  is  here  manifested  ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more 
opposed  to  the  advancement  of  light  and  knowledge.  Still 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  even  with  these  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  that  the  work  of  the  reformation,  in  several 
important  particulars,  advanced  notwithstanding ;  as  it 
elearly  did  m  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  Vi.)  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  James  1. 

By  a  criminal  overstretch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  other  imprudences,  James  the  First  prepared  the  way 
for  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  son  and  successor,  and 
so  involved  the  nation  by  means  of  the  Catholic  party,  and 
the  undue  authority  and  fanatical  zeal  of  that  insatiable 
tyrant  and  persecutor,  Archbishop  Laud,  that  to  terminate 
the  contest,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous and  nameless  evils  of  a  civil  war.  The  civil  power 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  masters.  The  nation, 
with  the  consent  of  ParUament,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Commonwealth,  and  the  government  was  executed  by  a 
class  of  men  who  styled  themselves  republicans.  Great 
confusion  prevailed  for  some  time,  in  the  affairs  both  of  the 
Church  and  State,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  that  exertions  should  be  made  to  remove 
existing  evils,  and  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  to  some  Mttled  form  and  order,  with  all  convenient 
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despatch.  The  House  of  Commons,  proceeded  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  -Church.  They  com- 
menced, by  appointing  aeyerar  commitiees  to  inquire  into 
the  standing  and  character  of  the  Clerr^.  .  This  inquiry 
was  to  be  made,  in  reference  tp  the  fqlTowing  points,  viz: 
1.  Scandalous  immoralities,  of  life.'  2;  False  doctrine, 
Popish  and  Amiinian.  3j  Pirofanation  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
reading  and  eounjtenancing  the  book  of  sports.  4.  Practi- 
cing and  preying  late  innovationis.,  5.  .Neglecting  their 
cures,  by  not  pi^eaching,  according  tp  their  duty.  And  p. 
By  disaffection  to  the  parliamentary  govempxent,  ReV. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
.  ceedings  of  this  Committee,  in  reference  to  these  points,  and 
the  action  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern  ihent  thereon,  re* 
markd: — "  That  when  the  Parliament  purged  the  ministry, 
they  cast  out  the  grosser  sort  of  in8uffiGie):jt  and  scandalous 
ones,  and  also  some  few  civil  men,  wboiiad  assisted  in  the 
wars  against  the  Parliament,  or  set  up-  bowing  to  altars,  and 
such  innovations — but  theyl^ft  in,  neaf'one  half  of  the  min- 
isters thal*were  not  good  enough  toTdo  much  service,  nor 
bad  enough  to  be-^  utterly  intolerable."  ^  The  Parliament, 
after  makmff  proper  inquu-y  into  these  things^,-  and  in  view 
of  the  whole  affiurs  of  the  nation,  w^iich  then  appeared 
greatly  discouraging— ae  irnlers.  who  had  the  fear  of  God 
m  ^their  hearts,  niany  of  them  being  men  of  piely,  they  pro* 
eeeded  tx>-  appoinft  several  seasons  of  spatial  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  >  public  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  next 
becam!^  a  subject  ot  Parliamentary  consideration.  And 
next,  they  entered  on  the  duty  of  framing  several  regula- 
tions, designed  to  remove  all  monuments  of  supmtition 
from  the  churches.  These  consisted  of  ordsses,  images, 
picuires  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — with  all  popish  and  superstitious  inscriptions,  things 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the^pure  Spiritual  worship  of 
God,  and  tending  to  lead*,  the  human  mind  to  idolatry.    , 

Such  then,  was.the  state  of  things,  ^nd  the  nature  of  some 
of  those  causes,  which  led  our  ancestors  to  the  solemn  duty 
of  Calling  together  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
This  is  an  event  in  history,  in  its  Mature  and  consequences, 
which,  perhaps^  eterhity  itself  is  necessary  tcunfold.  The 
character  of  the  age,  the  bitterness  of  par^  2eaI,on  all  sides, 
have  necessarily  raised'  objections  in  the  minds  of  many, 
calculated  to  produce  un&vorable\impres8ions^  both  wiUi 
Vol.  V.  28 
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respect  tp  the  character  of  the  raetnbeTS  of  that  Tenerabbi 
Assembly,  and  of  the  ralue  of  those  labors  for  the  Church 
of  God,  which  they  have  so  faithfully  Md  ably  executed.: — 
The  Assembly  was  aeither  a  Convocation,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  method,  nor  a  Synod,  accprdins^  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian plan ;  but,  the  Counsel  of  ^le  nation  chose  them,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  consulting  them,  and  to  obtain  their  views 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  and 
Oyder  of  the  Church.  The  Ordinance,  by  which  this  body 
was  called  together,^  is  entitled  :-^'*  An  Ordinance  of  the 
L^rds  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  fpr  the  calling  an  As^ 
sembly  of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  othens,  to  be  ccm- 
suited  with  by  the  Parliament  for  settling  the  government, 
and.  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Engljind,  and  for  vindicating 
and  clealrin^  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chul'ch,  from  fidse  a^r- 
sions,  and  interpretations."  The  Assembly,  convenea  in 
Henry  the  YIT.  Chapel,  Westminster,  England,  on  the  1st 
July,  |643,  when  sixty-nine  membersappeared  the  first  day, 
according  to  summons.  .     , 

Whatever  objections  may  have  been,  urged  by  some, 
against  the  moral,  literary,  or  religious  character  of  the 
meinbers  of  the  Westminster  Assembly^  it  o^rtainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  testimony  of  the  most  credible  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  their  favor.  iBfr.  Baxter,  who  lived  cbtem- 
poraneous  with  ttie  members,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,,  consequently  he  was  able  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  their  qualifications.  Accordingly  he 
sajrs : — "  That  they  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  god- 
Uness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity.  That  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  by  the  information  of  all  history  of  that 
kind,  and  by  many  other  evidences  left  us,  the  christian 
world  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  Synod  of 
more  excellent  Divines,  than  this  and  the  Synod  oi  Dort." 
And  a  late  judicious  author  says : — "  Baxter  K&ew  the  mem^ 
hers  better  than  Milton  or  Clarendon  did,  and  was  better 
qualified  to  jud^e  their  motives,  and  appreciate  their  doioss. 
The  persons  who  composed  the  Assembly,  were  generally 
men  of  approved  christian  character  and  abilities,  and  sev** 
0ral  of  them  distinenished  for  leaminflr.  But  both  the  men 
and  their  doings,,  nave  been  too  hignly  extolled  by  eome, 
and  too  much  undervalued  by  others."  The  different  orders 
of  reUgion  in  the  Assembly,  were  chiefly  four.  The  Pres- 
b]rterians  wer^  confessedly  the  most  numerous.  .  They  con- 
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nstod  of  a  class  of  aged,  grave^  pions^  and  sound  ministers, 
with  many  hbpefol  young  men  in  the  ministry,  and  many 
advanced,  sober  mind«d  christians,  alike  averse  to  sectari- 
anism and  persecution-.  They  appear,  from  principle,  to 
have  been  decidedly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
and  in  favor  of  an  aiiitoce  with  the  Chjiirch  of  Scotland— 
and  of  establishing  ■Prest>yterian  utiiformity  throughdut  the 
kingdom.  They  were'supporled  by  Essex,  Mahchesterand 
Northumberland,  among  the  nobility — an4  by  the  body  of 
the  London  Clergy,  and  the  majority  of  professing  chris^ 
tians  in  the  metropolis,  together  with  inanypersbns  of  high 
standing  in  the  army.  The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest, m  the  Westminster  Assembly,  s were- Drs.'Calamy, 
Twiss,  ahd  Messrs.  White,,  Pstlmer;  Marshall  and  the  Scot- 
tish oommissiolnere ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Messrs. 
Hoi  lis,  Glyn,  Mayilard,  Clement,  Walker,  and  William 
Pxynne.  . 

•  The  Independents,  in  the  Assembly,  history  informs  ^us, 
never  at  any  time  exceeded  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
members ;  of  these,  Goodwin,  Nye,  Boroughs,  Simpson  and 
Bridge,  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  they  ranked  with  a 
numbeir  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  body,  for  learning, 
talents,  and  address.  The  Erastian  party  consisted  chie^ 
of  lay  men,  who  weire  mostly  of  tha  predion  of  the  law, 
aitd  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  ^f  civil  govern* 
ment  Ofthis  clasv  were  Selden  and  Whit^locke,  men  of 
profound  talents  and  learning.  LigHtfoot  and  Coleman, 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  therr  Kabbinieal  knoWlalge, 
equally  so,  as  the  two  former  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  Assembly,  when  taken  tog^ether  and  acting 
as  a  bodyj  possessed  as  much  talent  and  piety,-and  were  as, 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened, and  to  as  great  advantage,  as  any  equal  nuknber  of 
divines,  who  ever  assembled  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
in  any  age  of  the  Church,  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
canon.  Of  Seldon,  his  biographer  informs  us,  that  he  was 
a  decided  christian.  In  private  life  he  was  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  benevolent  feeling,  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
and  that  as  a  scholar,  he  must  oe.  ranked  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day.  From  the  accounts  given  us,  re- 
siting  Dr.  Lightfoot,  by  all  writers  who  have  referr^  to 
his  character,  as  well  as  by  the  amazing  erudition  discover- 
ed in  his  published  worltt,  itlhlly  appears,  that  he  was  a 
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man  of  genuine  pi^ty,  and  a  biblical  scbolar.ai^d  a  divine 
of  the  very  first  order.    . 

.  There  are  some  christians,  in  our  times  of  religious  lib- 
erty and  protqierity  iu!  the  .Church,  wKb  -affect  to  despise  the 
piety  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age  of  Castles,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  of  religious  persecution.  But,  if  we  compare  .the 
complicated  labors,  the  self-denying^  patience  and  per8e?e- 
rence,  together  with  the  pure  scriptural  system  of  doctrine, 
of  the  Calamy's,  Howe's,  Owen's,  and  Baxter's,  with. those 
of  the  men  a|id  measures  of  more  recent  date ;  it  ^s  true,  we 
fihall  find  fl^t  present,  mtjch  mfaiute  acquaintance  with  Ger- 
man criticism  and  metaphysics — but  we  shall  look  in  vain, 
Hot  that  depth  of  research  into  the  hidden  treasures  of  scrip-v 
ture  truths  and  above  all  for  that  enlightened,  holy  and  dejep 
tqned  piety,  by  which  the  men  of  the  former  period  were  so 
eminently  distinguished^  '  In  the  present  age,  tve  fimd 
some,  who  are  possessed  of  an  interesting,  exciting,  and 
popular  style  of  addreiss,  -  and  of  a  polished,  clear;  and 
argument^ive  method  of  composition.  But  the  point  in 
question  is,  dp  they  give  evidence  that  they  have  studied 
in  the  schqpl  of  Christ,  with  a  right  spirit,  all  those  sim- 
ple and  obvious  points  of  the  system  of  christian  doctrine, 
which  the  Bible  so.  plainly  reveals?  We  fear  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this,  does,  not  exist*  Whereas,  Dr.  Owen, 
with  a  dignity  of 'manner  for  wiiich  he  was  eminendy 
characterized,  and  with  all  his  vast  learning,  ha?  upon  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  and  with  the  jhumility  of  a  little 
child,  embraced  all  the  great  leading  dootripes  of  revelation ; 
and  has  rationally  explained  and  defended  these  with 
an  in^llectual  vigor  and  success,,  to  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel,  among  the  numerous  race  of 
author^  of  the. present  day./  k  is  true,  that  there  was  not  a 
perfect  unanimity,,on  all  thetopics  of  reveajled  truth,  among 
the  divines  of  that  ^riod,  any  more  than  there  is  at  the 
present  day.,  but  thou^  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  on  all  points,  did 
not  amount  to 'what  might  be  termed  perfect  harmony — 
nevertheless,  they  agreed  in  the  great  lines  of  doctrine,  as 
held  by  Calvin,  aftd  the  English  Reformers.  This  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Assembly  as  a  body,  was  to  consider  some  amendments  to 
be  made  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Ghurcl\  of  England, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  their  sense  more  express  and  de* 
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tenmoate  in  famr  of  Cahrinistn.  ^  By  cafnpckriog  the  anicleai 
of  the  Church  of  Boji^land,  on  od^inai  sin  an(i  free  wiU, 
with  those  as  amended  by  the  Assembly,  the  sdrict  orthodoxy 
of  the  letter  will  evidently  appear.     ,  '     . 

As  it  is  die  principal  design,  in  what  follows  of  this  arti- 
cle, to  present  tp  the  reader  some  considerations,  respecting 
thst  poctim  of  the  labors  of  the  Assembly,  which  appears 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  LFnitod 
States,  which  consists  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Cate^ 
chisms,  with  a  Directory' for  (>ubhc  worship,  and  thexplan 
of  government  and  disciplines,  we  shall  now.  take  some  no- 
tic^  of  the  first  of  these,  namely  :--<*' They  Confession  of 
Faith."  To  settle  the  doctrines  of  the.  Chjurch,  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  for  wl^ich  the  Assembly  was  called^  and  to 
frame  something  of  the  nature  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Consti- 
tution, consistisnt ^with  the  let^r  and  spirit  of  the. sacred 
pmcless,  The  Conlession,  as  drawn  with  these  views,  by 
tiw  body,  passed  both  the  A;^embly  and  Parliament,  by  very 
laige  majorities.  And  though  it  triay  be  charged  with  some 
imp^fections,.  3ret  by  tbe^ablest  judges,'it  has  generally  been 
ranked  among  the  mo$t  perfect  bodies  of  Divinity,  that  have 
appeared  upoii  the  Anti-Armenian  and  t)altinistic  principles, 
during  ibe  seventeenth  century.  As.  a  system  of  compara- 
tive tbedlogv,  it  will  most  probably  continue  to  rank  still 
hi^er  and  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  advances  in 
piety  and  holiness — and  though  in  th^  existing  state  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  present. outbreaking  of  error  andfanaticisnuin 
the  world,  some  most  important  points  contained  in  it,  axe 
warmly  contested,  yet  we  make  po  doubt  but  that  long.be- 
ibre  the  end  of  time,  during  the  millenial  state  of  the  Church, 
tA\  christians  will  unite  in^  one  judgment,  respecting  the 
great  Calvinistic  doctrines  contained  in  this  Confession. 

The  use  of  articles  of  faith,  in  the  Ch^stian  Church,  has 
long  been  greatly  opposed ;  nevertheless  in  every  period  of 
her  existence,  they  have  been  considered  both  necessary 
sod  useful.  The  prejudices  of  some  men  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, have  been  offended  by  this  seeming  abridgement  of 
their  moral  liberty.  Desirous  of  reveUing  in  the  riches  of 
intellect,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  communicate  by  the  power 
of  genius,  they  experience  an  unnatural  descent,  when  re- 
quired to  receive  me  special  points  of  truth  ccncerUrcaedj 
as  these  are  revealed  in  the  Christian  faith.  They  can  en- 
joy satis&ction  in  beholding  what  is  sublime  and  beautifiil 
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in  nature — ^nay,  eren  weep  with  what  is  pathetic;  bnt  the 
hamble  and  coonnanding  truths  that  appeal  to  the  conscience 
when  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  elegant  literati,  as  well 
as  befpre  illiterate  peasants,  meet,  with  a  sure  repulse  in  the 
depravity  of  their  common  nature.  While  sucn  truths  re- 
quire the  christian  to  relinquish  all  dependence  on  his  own 
goodness,  and  with  this  self  denial,  connect  the  strongest 
obligations  to  benevolence,  piet^  and  devotion,  sueh  truths 
are  at  pnce  too  holy  and  humbhng  to  the  pride  and  palssions 
of  the  unsubdued  mind,  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  still 
to  the  children  of  this  world,  foolishness.  But  the  princi- 
pal objecLof  the  articles  of  faith,  is  to  act  as  a  barrier,  in 
the  way  of  admission  to  the  Churph,  of  those  who  are 
secset  enemies.  If  articles  of  faith  are  formed,  will  they 
not  have,  a  teodency  to  cheek  and  to  limit  inquiry,  and 
in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
l^n  who  are  dijETerently  circumstanced  in  l|fe?  It  is  re* 
p^ed,  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  an  equal  diversity  in  the 
capacity,  as  well  as  of  the  channels  ^md  means  of  commu- 
nicating truth  and  happiness  40  all  those  whofball  dwelt 
there — nevetthcfless,  tne  whole  conqmny  of  thrredeemedi 
shall  be  of  one  mind,  and  of  one  heart. 

The  Increase  of  doctrinal  errors,  and  the  unfailin^asSidu- 
ily  of  the  Church's  ^enemies,  to  corrupt  the  truth  by  Intro- 
ducing heresy,  havecompelled  her  to  resort  to  the  painftil 
neceissity  of  opposing  the.  disingenuous  artifices  of  her  ad- 
versaries, by  a  complete  and  guarded  announcement  of  the 
principal  articles  of  her  faith.  The  men  who  are  most 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  numerous  articles  of  fiiith,  are, 
itvis  certain,  those  very  indtviduals,  who  have  rendered  it 
Indispensably  necessary  to  employ  this  security,  of  which 
they  so  much  complain.  We  must  raise  our  ramparts,  and 
increase  our  guards,  as  the  enemy  does  his — we  must  either 
encounter  the  adversary  on  equal  terms,  and  so  secure  the 
field,  and  gain  the  victory  on  our  side,  otherwise  we  shall 
'  be  overcome,  truth  be  trodden  under  fo6t,  and  the  cause  of 
God  and  righteousness  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  Confession,  as  drawn  up,  and  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, was  signed  by  the  Prolocutor  (Moderator,)  and  by  the 
Scribes ;  but  the  subscription  of  the  members  was  not  re- 
quired, nor  could  this  have  been  obtained,  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  Confession  itself,  which  determines  so  many 
obstruse  points  in  Theology,  though  it  received  nearly  the 
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nnanimotis  consent  of  the  body,  and  though  the  members 
of  a  conyeniion  called  together  by  a  politicd  body,  were  al- 
most wholly  in  sentiment,  orthodox,  a  few,,  we  find,  were 
disposed  to  dissent  from  the  body,  on  some  points.  Accor* 
diogly,  it  appears  that  several  members  entered  their  dis^- 
sent  against  some  expressions  respectinjB^  reprobation— the 
impatation  of  the  active  knd  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  &c. 

The  views  which  have  been  generally  entertained^  on  the 
subject  of  the  subscription  of  articles  of  faith  in  the  Church, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  various*  ^me 
have  been  induced  to  subscribe  the  articled  of  faith,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  peace,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  yeiry 
end  for  which  they  were  designed^  naniely :  ibr  avoiding 
diversity  of  opinions.  Others  have  invented  new  si^ifr 
catiotis,  by  which  to  explain  the  language  and  the  ternui, 
directly  at  variance  with  thct  views  and  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal compilers. 

The  source  from  which  the  articles  of  the  Westininster 
Confession  of  Faith,  professes  to  have  been  taken^  was 
the  Holy  Scriptures — hence  as  ^standard  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  to  be  copsidfi(red  as  eon- 
taininig  a  summarv  yiew  of  the  principal  leaditig  doctrine^ 
contained  in  the  Bible.  On  this  account,  many  have  made  free 
with  the  standards  of  the>Church,  supposing  that  if  they  re- 
ceived the  views  of  ther  inspired  writers  m  the  true  and 
proper  acceptation,  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  arti« 
otes  of  faith  to  which  they  subscribed;  were  understood  in 
.  their 'plain  and  obvious  signification,  provided  only,,  they 
were  received  *'  for  subjstance  of  doctrine."  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  man  would  look  upon  a  system  of  Logic,  Chem- 
istry, or  Botany,  as  merely  containing  an  arrangement  of  the 
leading  faqts  known,  respecting  each  of  thesfe  subjects ;  but 
in  speaking  of  each  of  which  systems,  h$  metot  nothing 
more  after  all,  than  as  one  of  these  might  by  name  be  dis- 
tinoruished  from  the  other  J  With  these  views  of  thb  subject 
and  of  what  constitutes  a  systlsm,  many  suppose  that  they 
hold  the  great  leading  articled  of  the  Standards  of  the  Church, 
and  meanwhile,  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  differ  from 
others  on  some  unimportant  paints^  as  to  the  modes  of  ex- 
pi«jkNATioN;  Thus  it  was  believed,  both  by  the'  disciples 
of  Christ  and  l^y  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  Christ  cast  6ut  devils. 
But  by  the  former  party,  (the  disciples,)  it  was  asserted  that 
it  was  done  by  the  finger  of  God ;  whereas  by  the  latter  (by 
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the  Jews)  it  was  inaintaiBed,.that  Christ  c&st  oatthe devils 
by  Beelzebub,'  the  prince  of  devils.  By  means  of  what  some 
style  the  philosc^by  of  religion,  they  suppose  that  the/  may, 
with .  propriety,  illustrate  and  defend  those  ^ctrines,  in 
which  they  agree  with  the  standards  in  the  obvious  sense, 
in  which  they  are  expres^'  by  these,  while  in  rjespect  to 
the. truths  about  which  they  differ  in  sentiment  from  thefse, 
thev  assume  the  right  of  employing  '^uch  theories  for  ez- 
plaming,  and  such  ,  arguments  for  defending  them^,  as 
are  most  agreeable  to  their  own  tiews.  The  iangiiage  of 
the  standards  of  ther  Piesbyterian  Churchy  Respecting  the 
present  moral  condition  of  the  impenitent,  is  thefoUowitig, 
viz : — ^^  Man  by  his  (aiji  into  a  state. of  6in^  hath  wboUy  lost 
all  ability  of  will,  to  any  spiritual  good,  accompanying  sal- 
vation ;  so  as  a  natural  man/  being  altogether  averse  ikrm 
what  is  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  npteble  by  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereto."  But  alas ! 
what  becomes  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  article,  in 
the  estimation  of  many  tninist^rs  who  sqbscj^ibe  to  the  stand- 
ards of  th6  Presbyterian  Church,  who  nevertheless  believe, 
that  cop  version  depends  on  the  act  of  will  in  the  agent^  and 
des[Hte  of  the  above  article,  that  the  sinner  is  still  possessed 
of  all  the  4)ower  necessary  to  convert  himself— and  who 
teachrnot  only  ti^at  every  nian  may  convert  himself,  butthat 
it  is  '<  as  easy  for  him.  to  do  so  as  to  walk  f  and  the^  be  has 
only  to  " put  forth  two  simple  exercises,  faith  and' repent- 
ance,'and  it  is  done."  Such  is  a  safnple  of  {he  nature  and 
result  of  the  system  in  use  with  many,  not  unaptly  termed 
the  philosophy  of  religion.         ,  - 

Accordingly,'/ many. persons  holding  opposite  views  of 
doctrine,  may  nevertheless  unit»  *  in  subscribing^  the  same 
formulary — ^provided .  only,  that  the  parties  are  .  allowed 
liberty  to  explain  the  r^pective  articles  in  the  sense  in  which 
tbey  understand  tliem.  For  instance,if  we  inquire  whether 
a  Calvinist  and  a  Socinian  can  be  brought  so  nearly  togeth- 
er, in  sentiment  apparently,,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  man's 
aliena^oti  from  Gkfd  and  de|)ravity  of  nature,  we  shall  Qnd 
but  little  difficulty  on  this  principle.  A  single  example  will 
place  this  subject  in  a  clear  ligfht.  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  history 
of  the  Puritans,  refers  to  a  circumstance  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  M<^ry,  respecting^  number.of  religious  fanatics,  who 
were  throUrn  into  prison  together.  They  acted  in  sochva 
manner)  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  waidiea  of  the 
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prison,  at  len^h  to  separate  them,  on  account  of  Jtheir  vio- 
lent conduct  and  perpetual  quaireling  amoiif  themselves. 
''I  mention  these  disputes/'  says  the  authpr.  "  to  show  the 
frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature."  .  Dr.  Toulmin^  a 
Socinian,  and  Editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  this  work,  in  a' 
note,  remarks  on  this.     «  But  how^  did  they  indicate  th^ 
corruption  of  human  nature?    Thftt  betrays  itself  in  the 
intemperate  spirit  and  language  with  which  they  are  vaaik* 
aged — and  should  be  impute,  not  to  human  nature,  but  to 
THE  wAKT  OF,  SELF  GOVERNMENT,  in  those  individuals  who 
thus  offend."    The  depravity  of  the  individuals  referred  to,' 
according  to  Mr.  Neal,  was  the  cause  of  the  conducted 
jected  to— while  thie  wtot  of  self  government,  according  to 
Dr.  Toulmin,  was  the  only  principle  from  which  it  arose* 
The  essential  wickedness  of  the  conduct  of  these  prisoners, 
by  the  former  theory,  aldose  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  accord* 
inff  to  the  latter,  from  a  single  act  of  the  mind,  but  referat' 
able  to  no  adeqtiate  preceding  cause.    Both  agree,  so  far  daf 
to  adn^it  that  the  persons  in  question,  by  their  conduct  gave 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause,  which  influenced 
them  to  conduct  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  n^ral  rectitude — but  the  one  asserts  and  the  other 
denies  innate  depravity  of  heart  as  the  causQ  of  external  transp- 
gressions.    With  certain  methods  of  explanation,  both  in- 
dividuals might  be  prepared  to  subscribe  some  formulary, 
respecting'  the  doctrine  of  depravity.    But,  would  it.be  es- 
teemed consistent  with  the  principles  either  of  reason  or 
-  religion,  for  those  who  differ  materially  respecting  this  and 
other  great  doctrines  contained  in  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  to  subscribe  on  such  inconsistent  ^roun<ls7    In 
this  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  mentaU  reservations  and 
oth^  shifts  and  modes  of  explanation,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  to  prevent  any  one  to  subscribe  the  Akoran,  or 
the  articles  of  the  Co.uncil  of  Trent.     By  such  measures, 
creeds  and  confessions  would  be  rendered  nugatory  and 
useless,  nor  would  there.be  any  possible  means  of  distin- 
guishing truth  from  error,  or  of  perceiving  the.  separating 
Bne  between  one  body  of  christians  and  another.    Now  the 
experience  of. the  Church,  m  all  past  ages,  proves  that  arti- 
cles of  faith,  are  both  necessary  and  useful.    But  every  undo- 
signing,  honest  christian  will  shudder  with  abhorronce^at  the 
very  idea  that  any  one,  especially  a   christian   minister 
should  subscribe  a  creed^  in" which  he  doee  not  firmly  belierc. 
Vol.  V.  29 
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The  history  of  the  church  itself  satisfactorily  proves,  and 
the  testimony  of  scripture  as  plainly  attests  the  fact,  namely : 
that  a  proper  basis  of  christian  union  can  in  no  respect  be 
secured  so  well  by  any  other  means  as  by  that  now  under 
consideration!  The  apostles  and  first  ministers  of  Christ, 
in  the  whole  of  their  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
exhibit  a  perfect  harmony  of  doctrinal  sentiment,  "  in  the 
form  of  sound  words,"  which  they  have  left^on  record,  and 
which  they  have  so  strondy  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  followers  of  Christ  '<I  besfought  thee  t)iat  thou 
miffhtest 'charge  some,  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.^ 
''If  there  cpme  any  unto  you^  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
We  are  bound  to  encourage  and  support  the  religious  labors 
and  ministrations  of  teacl^ers  of  sound  Gospel  principles  ;.but 
if  w^  encourage  the  dissemination  of.  fatal  error,  we  do  it  at 
the  imminent  ri^k  of  our  otptrn  souls.  So  that  it  is  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  church,  but  also  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all 
christians  to  maintain  the  truth,  if  they  would  promote  unity 
atid  harmony  inthe  religious  body  to  which  they  belong,  to- 
gether with  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
meekly  and  steadfastly  maintaining  the  truth,  th^  christiaiEi 
employs  the.most  efiectual  means  lor  extending  the  cause  of 
God  and  true  religion.  Whereas  by  encburaeingerrot,  he 
lays  the  surest  fpundation  for  a  division  of  feeling,  and  .the 
triumph  af  sin.  In  the  truth  there  is  unity  and  the  power  of 
attraction ;  whereas  in  its  opposite,  there  exists  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  repulsion,  of  division,  and  of  eternal 
dedth. 

Thd  substance  of  the  Westminster  Assemblies'  Confession 
of  Faith,  consisting  of  the  regular  series  of  doctrines  which 
it  contains,  that  body  afterwards  proceeded  to  reduce  to  the 
form  of  Catechisms,  the  larger  and  the  shorter.  The  for- 
mer, was  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  concise  body  of 
divinity,  for  the  use  of  ministers  to  lecture  from  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times.  The  shorter  cate- 
chism contains  a  very  accurate  surnmary  of  the  doctrines 
designed  for  the  use  of  children  and  youth.  Of  the  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  of  the  shorter  catechism,,  it  is  only  ne- 
feessary  to  say,  that  the,  religious  community  have  long^  ago 
placed  upon  it  the  seal  of  tlieir  approbation.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  ^  Uttle  too  long  in  a  few  partic- 
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uiars ;  and  by  others  rather  abstruse  for  tbd  capacity  of 
children.  The  same  objections,  if  they  were  of  any  weight, 
xuight.  with  equal  propriety  beurg:ed  against  the  scriptures, 
or  any  other  books  commonly  in  use  in  the  education  of 
youth.  The  catechism  itbelf  may  be  justly  affirmed  to  be 
altogether  unequalled  in  the  English  language^  for  clearness 
of  thought,  as  containing  much  within  small  limits,  a^  treat- 
ing the- most  important  and  richest  truths  of  divine  revela- 
tion guardedly  and  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  analogy  of  scripture.  Indeed,  this 
production  has  been  ranked  among  the  choicest  order  of 
theological  literature  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Its  reputa- 
tion is  yet  destined  to  rise,  and  its  merit  to  secure  a  much 
higher  place  in  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  church, 
at  no  very  distant  period.  How  many  at  the  present  day 
speak  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  classical  writings 
of  Greece  and.  Rome,  with  unmeasured  applai^se  ;  and  how 
long  has  this  enchantment  swayed  the  reasox)  and  jmasfina- 
tions  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands. ii^  the  world,  and  du- 
ring the  ages  and  generations  of  those  who  are  now  repo- 
sing amid  the  clods  of  the  valley  ?  But  what  is  the  intrin- 
sic Value  of  the  whole  world  of  classic  literature,  when  put 
into  the  balance  with  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  pages  of 
th^  shorter  catechism  ?     ,      * 

To  facilitate  the  early  religious  instruction  of  children,  is 
certainly  an  object  of  no  small  importance  at  the  present  day. 
This  subject  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  particularly  in 
view,  when  they  compiled  the  shorter  catechism.  They 
assumed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  reality  and  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  system,  connected  with  the  divine  au- 
thority of  its  founder,  involved  the  strongest  obligation  on 
christians,  to  instruct  all  those  who  are  committed  to  tfaeir 
charge.  One  reason  that  ought  to  bring  this  subject  home 
to  the  consciences  of  parents,  guardians  and  instructors, 
consists  in  this :  th^  jtnowledge  respectipg  the  subject  of 
religion,  above  every  other  branch  of  study,  ought  to  be 
early  commenced,  and  steadily  pursued.  In  this  particular, 
like  almost  every  other,  hunian  nature  is  as  much  under 
the  contrpl  of  cust()m  as  of  conviction;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  ijnless  i*eligious  J(cnowledge  is.  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  in  childhood  or  m  early  youth,  it  will 
not  often  be  taught  with  sufficient  authority  to  ..secure  the 
impression. 
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In  Scotland,  the  doctrine  and  duties  ol  religion  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  primary  school  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  that  country,  we  do  not  yet  find  tb&t  infant  school 
libraries,  crowded  with  illustrations  of  French  philosophy, 
and  infidel  philanthropy,  have  ti^en  the  place  of  the  Bible 
and  of  th^  Catechism.  And  it  were  much  to .  be^  desired, 
that  the  latter  sentiment  could  be  affirmed  of  all  our  scfao<ds 
and  seminaries  in  this  interesting  and  highly  fEtvored  land 
of  the  pilgrims. 

The  form  of  government  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
Church,  has,  at  various  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
been  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  discussion.  Ano- 
ther leading  object,  on  account  of  which  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  called,  was  to  prepare .  a  scriptural'  form  Of 
church  government,  for  th6  consideration  of  Par^ament 
This  was  an  object  of  paramount  importance  at  that  period, 
on  account  of  the  old  form  of  episcopal  government  having 
been  already  dissolved,  and  ho  other  system  as  yet  appointed 
in  its  place.  Respecting  the  subject  of  c|iurch  government, 
the  independent  party  in  the  Assembly  agreed  with  the 
Presbyterians  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  was  a  particular 
forn^  of  Church  order  distinctiy  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  of  divine  appointment ;  but  on  the  ques- 
tions what  that  form  of  government  really  was,  and  whether 
it  was  obligatory  in  every  period  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  apostles  and  the  first  Christian  Church,  the  parties 
could  not  agree.  ^  The  quesion  for  discussion  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^  Does  the  scripture  show  that  many  particular 
eongregatio^is  may  and  ought)  by  divine ,  institution,  to  be 
under  the  authority  and  direction^  of  one  Presbyterial  gov- 
ernment?" The  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  on  this  ques- 
tion, continued  for  thirty  days  ;  the  Brastian  party  did  -not 
object  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  ^vemment,  as  a 
political  institution,  suitable  to  be  maintained  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  but  to  any  claim  to  a  divine  right,  they  strenu- 
ousiy  objected.  The  Independently  also,  opposed  the  quesp- 
tion  on  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  in  favor  of  Presbytery, 
and  presented  a  claim  for  a  divine  right  in  support  of  thenr 
own  system  of  Chureh  order  (Congregationalism,)  they 
employed  no  less  than  fifteen  days  in  Siis  discussion,  in  op* 
posing  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  and  fifteen  days  more  in 
defending  their  own  method  of  Church  order. 
As.al^y  to  the  question  tlius  under  consideration!  tho 
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principal  inquiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  Constttution  of  tbe  first  Church  at  Jerusalem — the  sub- 
drdinatioQ  of  Synods  and  ruling  elders.  On  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  Independents  affirmed,  that  the  first  Church 
at  Jerusalem  was  at  no  time  more  numerous  than  to  admit 
of  their  meeting  altogether  in  a  body  in  the  same  place.  In 
establishing  this  proposition,  reference  was  made  by  them, 
to  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  particularly 
to  Acts  i.  15 :  /<  The  whole  number  of  di^iples,  being  about 
one  hundred  aqd  twenty^  met  together  with  one  accord.'^ 
And  Actsii.  1:  "They  were  all  with  one  accord. in  one 
place."  When  they  had  increased  to  thre^  thousand,  it  is 
still  said,  "  they  met  altogether  with  one  accord  in  one  place.^ 
Acts  ii.  46.  When  they  were  still  farther  increased  in 
numbers,  <<  multitudes  being  added  to  them,  both  c^  men 
and  women,  they  still  met  together  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ;"  Acts  y.  13,  14.  After  the  believers  had  increased 
by  still  farther  additions,  that  it  became  requisite  to  appoint 
Deacons,  to  regulate  and  manage  the  concerns  of  the  poor, 
they  elected  several  men  from  among  themselves,  and  set 
them  before  the  apostles.  Acts  xv.  1, 22 :  ><  Then  pleased 
it  the  apostles  ana  elders,  .with  the  whole  Chuch,  to  send 
chosen  n^en  of  their  own  company^  to  Antioch."  The  Inde- 
pendents indeed  admitted,  that  there  is  reference  made  in 
scripture,  to  a  Presbytery  ;  but  then  it  was  no  mofe^  but  th^ 
Presbytery  of  the  elders  of  one  particular  church  oi;  con^e- 
gation,  as  inspiration  no  where  even  hints,  that  a  distmct 
order  of  Presbyteries,  such  as  Sessions,  Consistories,  Synods, 
were  placed  in  the  Church.  They  finally  objected  to  the 
high  power,  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian  order,  as  the  aiuthO- 
rity  of  admitting  or  excluding  members^'connected  with  th6 
inmction.oT  penalties,  because  for  these  they  could  j^erceive 
no  sanction  in  scripture,  besides  they  regarded  it  as  a  'mani- 
fest infringement  on  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. 

To  these  argux^ents  in  fitvor  of  Congrej^ational  Church 
^vernment,  the  Presbyterian  party,  in  reply,  made  answer 
in  substance  a»  follows : 

la  reference  to  the  ^  power  supposed  to  be  vested  in 
the  church  collectively;  and  not  as  Presbyterians  sup- 
pose, in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Church,  it  was  remarkea : 
That  in  civil  society^,  the  qommunity  are  before  the  rulers ; 
lot  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  officers  were  before  tbe  so- 
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oiety;  hemce  that  no  reasoning^  in  the  one  case,  can^with 
any  weight  apply  to  th«  other.  The  Saviour  commissioned 
his  apostles  before  any  Christian  Church  was  formed;  and 
they  ^re  chosen  as  the  first  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  in* 
vested  with  power  to  preach,  to  dispense  ordinatice^,  and  to 
ejcercise  discipline  over  his^professed'  follower^.  -  They  were 
appointed  the  first  in  succession  of  all  order,  which  was  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  tinife  :  "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  .unto  the  end  of  the  worlds''  In  further  proof  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  in  refercn.celo  the  power  of  the 
people  to  conduct  Church  affairs,  they  alledged  the  words 
of  Christ :  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,^'  &c., "  and 
if  he  neglect  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church."  '  These  words,  it 
was'ccHitended,  were  spoken  Ijefore  any  Christian  Chufch 
was  organized,  of  course  that  the  reference  here  made  by 
Christ  to  the  Church,  referred  to  the  Jewish -Synagogue, 
the  formation  of  which  bore  a  v^ry 'near  resemblance  to  a 
Presbyterian  congregation.  ., The  Synagogue  consisted  of 
two  orders,  of  persons — the  people  who  met  together  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  to  h^ar  the  law  read  and  explained; 
and  the  rulers  who  conducted  the  exercises  in  this  as- 
sembly. The  duties  of  these  rulers  consisted  in  teaching 
and  governing,  directing  the  proceedings  of  the  Synagogue, 
taking  care, of  the  poor,  andi  judg^ing  and  excommunicating 
oflfenaers.  "Tell  it,"  says  Christ,  "to  the  Church,"  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  matters  are  told  to  the  Synagogue, 
namely— bring  a  complaint  to- the  oflScers  of  the  Christian 
Qiurch,  in  the  sanie  manner  in  which  the  Jews  are  accus- 
tomed to  c6mplain  to  th^  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
that  they  may  labor  with  the  offending  brother,  and^excom- 
municate  him  if  he  does  not  repent:  . 

In  reference  to  the  Church  at  Jei-usalem,  it  was  contended, 
in  opposition  to  the  Congregationalists,  that  the  number  of 
the  disciples  was.  so  great  at  Jeru3aleni,«that  they  must  have 
formed  several  distinct  Societies  or  Congregations.-  Hence 
the  probability  that  each  Of  these  had  their  own  separate, 
ruling  and  teaching  officers.  We  read  th^!t,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  "  three  thousand  were  >  converted,  and  added  to 
the  Church."  Again  We  reHd,.  Acts  'jv.  4,  "  Many  of  them 
which  heard  the  word  believed,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  about  five  thousand."  Alid  affain,  Acts  xxi.  20, "  Thou 
seest  brother,  haw  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which 
believe ;"  in  the  original  language,  «ropxi  (lAtgiaSHj-how  many 
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myriads,  or  tens  of  thousands.  Now  in  order  t6  establish 
Independency,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show,  that  the  success 
and  extension  of  the  Gospel  ^giras  greats  but  that  it  was  small  ^ 
and  at  any  rate,  to  j^rove  how  it  was  practicable  for  multi- 
tades  such  as  these  just  referred  to  in  the  above  cited  pas- 
sages, were  capable  of  assembling  in  one  place  ;  and  if  it  he 
supposed^  that  they  might  meet  altogether,  in  the  temple,  it 
would  stilT  be  requisite  to  explain  now  the  Jewish  rulers 
had  become  so  far  reconciled  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  to 
permit  them  to  meet  for  worship, ^nd  for  dispensing  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Temple^  a  place  over 
which  they  possessed  ualiniited  control.  And  further,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  reflect,  that  the  probable  increase-  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  nuiiiber  of  congregations  in  Jerusalem, 
were  the*  principal  reasons  why  there  were  30  njany  religious 
teachers  constantly  employed  in  that  place ;  for  upon  any 
other  supposition,  if  there  was  ho  more  than  one  society,  in 
which  all  the  disciples  regularly  assembled  together  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,,  it  cannot  be  conjectured  how  the 
various  teachers  could  have  any  opportunity  ^o  improve 
their  gifts.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  the  apostles  con- 
tinued in  the  city  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  was  formed.  With  them  were  united  prophets, 
inspired  men,  who  predicted  things  future,  and  who  possess- 
ed supernatural  aid  to  enable  them  to  explain  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament.  We  read  also  of  elders  or  pres- 
byters of  the  Church,  who  were  ordinary  teachers  and  min- 
isters of  the  word.  From  these  views,  therefore,  respecting 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  religious^  teachers,  the  oonclusion  was  deduced  that  there 
was  a  number' of  different  Christain  congregations  at  Jeru- 
salem, all  under  the  direction*  of  one  Presbyterial  form  of 
ChuTch  government. 

In  order  still  farther  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  nature 
of  Church  government,  as  represented  in  the  scriptureyre^ 
fer^ce  i^  made  to  the  subject  of  appeal,  with  a  view  ta  con- 
firm the  evidence  already  adduced.  In  a  passage  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  stated  that,  <<  Certain  persons 
of  Judea,  taught  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  that  unless  they 
were  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  they  could  not 
be  saved."  .  On  this  subject  ^  .difficulty  ensued  among  the 
brethren,  and  indeed  the  same  topic  might  be  the  cause  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  any  other  city  where 
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the  Jmtb  resided*  .  Wiadom,  therefore  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  endeavc^ng  to  obtain  a  final  decision  respecting 
it^  in  a  •superior  assem)>ly  to  that  of  the  Church  omcefb  at 
Antioch;  from  a  body,  which  by  its  wcnght  of .  character, 
would  secure  both  the  respect  and  assent  of  the  Churchey 
throughout  the  world*  The  appeal  to  the  Presbyterial  gov* 
^nment  of  the  Christian  Societies  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  re- 
sult A^Mwrdingly  die  appostles,  '<  Pajil  and  Barnabas,  with 
certain  others,  went  up  to  the  iqpostles  and  eiders  about  thif 
question.  Whether  any  of  the  persons  composing  this  delega- 
lion  were  from  the  Christian  societies  of  the  region  round  ^- 
tioch  isnpt  certain.  Both  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem, 
were  addressed  ^by  this  delegation,  manifestly  showing  that 
the  appeal  was  not  made  to  persons  possessed  of  inspiration 
alone ;  but  likewise  to  those  ^ho  were  not,  for  the  eiders 
were  not  inspired  oracles  in  the  Church.  But  this  appeal 
uras  addressed  to  those  only,  who  composed  the  Presbyter 
rial  government  of  the  several  Societies  of  the  Qhurch  of 
Jerusalem.  This  cjontroversy  was.  submitted'  to  them  for 
decision,  and  accordingly  this  body  did  not,  after  delibera- 
tion, give  advice  >merely,  but  they  publishal  a  decree ;  so 
that  the  term  used  in  the  following  chapter,  and  the  expres- 
sion here  transli^ted,  is  the  same  as  is  usuaJly  applied  to  re- 
present the  authoritative  commands  of  a  superior.  There^ 
fi>re  this  Assembly  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  Synod ;  and  from 
the  report  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  recorded  in  the.  Acts, 
it  was  claimed  that  a  Sjmod  had  a  final  authority  in  ecde- 
siastical  afiairs,  every  where  at  that  period  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  close  of  this  debate  in  the  Assembly,  when  th.e 
pro|x>sition  was  again  read,  and  the  votes,  called  for,  it  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  '^  that  the  scripture  holds  forth, 
•  that  many  particiilar  congregations  mely,  and  by  divine 
institution  ought,  to  be  under  one  presbyterial  government." 
On  the  subject  being  carried  up,  from  the- Assembly  to  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  after  considerable  warmth  of  dis- 
cussion' on  the  point  of  the  diviqe  right,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ibrm  of  Cl^urch  government,. which'  was  negatived,  the- fol- 
lowing proposition  was  put  by  the  House,  a^  voted'unanir 
mously-^**  That  it  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,^tbat  the  Church  be  governed  by  Congregational,  Clas- 
sical, and  Synodical  Assemblies."  The  l^itl,  necessary  to 
coQStitute.the  doings  of  Parliament  legal,  next  became  the 
fubject  of  consideration — and  by  an  enactment,  to  make 
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Presbyterianism  the  established  religion  of  the  nation.  In 
proceeding  to  this,  a  number  of  questions  camaup,  by  means 
of  which,  ccmsiderable  delay  and  contention  were  occasioned. 
The  question  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
the  power  of  the  keys,  produced  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
Parliament — the  Assembly  contended  for  the  right  of  the 
Clergy,  to  control  all  matters  of  order  and  disciplme,  While 
the  Parliament  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  Independents  claimed  a  similar 
power  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  for  the  brethren  of 
each  particular  Conjzregation,  but  without  any  civil  penal- 
ties connected.  And  further,  an  efibrt  was  made,  to  include 
the  Independent  party  within  the  new  order  of  Church  gov- 
ernment about  to  be  established.  They  were  inclined  to 
make  some  compromise,  on  the  points  of  difference  between 
themselves  and.  the  Presbvterians,  while  the  subject  of 
Church  discipline  was  under  consideration  in  the  Assenv- 
bly.  But  now  the  Presbyterians  urged  that  the  new  form 
of  government -might  pass  into  a  law,  before  the  exceptions 
of  the  Independents  could  be  considered.  That  controversy  - 
terminated,  and  we  re^et  to  say,  that  the  issue  was  such, 
that  neither  accommodation,  nor  even  toleration  could  be 
agreed  on  between  the  parties. 

The  only  remaining  topic  to  which  we  shall  advert,  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  venerable  body,  is  in  reference  to 
the  directory  for  public  worship,  which  was  designed  to 
stand  in  place  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
now  laid  aside.  In  the  prefatory  remarks,  which  we  find 
the  Assembly  have  affixed  to  this  valuable  portion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  have  fully 
stated  the  reasons  which  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
prepare  a  substitute  for  the  liturgy  or  directory  formerly  in 
use.  The  original  compilers  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  found  it  necessary  at  that  period  to  reform  many 
things  then  in  common  use  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church,  with  the  view  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  vain, 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  practices  which  had  been  so  long 
maintained  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  The  liturgy  was 
therefore  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Mass,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Latin  service,  and  the  whole  worship  was  performed 
in  the  English  language ;  by  which  means,  the  body  of  the 
people  were  both  instructed  and  edified.  But  the  time  had 
now  arrived,  in  which  experience  showed  that  the  liturgy 
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used  in  Che  Church  of  England,  had  become  offensive  to 
many,  and  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  increase-of  know- 
ledm  and  piety,  now  rendered  the  reading  of  prayers  in 
publie  worship,  not  only  unnecessary  but  ol^ectionable ;  it 
occasioned  unnecessary  divisions,  being  contrary  to  princi- 
ples of  conscience ;  and  as  conformity  to  the  practices  of  the 
Churdi  of  England,  was  by  law  required,  many  zealous 
and  useful  ministers  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Church. 
The  manner  in  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  required 
the  communion  service  to  be  performed,  was  also  cal- 
culated to  create  unhappy  divisions,  arising^firom  scruples 
of  conscience.  When  at  the  same  time,  the  Papists  boast- 
ed that  the  liturgy  was  a  part  of  their  service,  and  though 
changed  in  form,  yet  in  substance,  the  matter  wfts  the 
same. 

On  these,  and  other  accounts,  the  Westminster  Assembly 
alSirm,  that  they  considered  a  still  further  reformation  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Church,  then  warranted  and 
called  ror.  The  new  Directory,  though  it  was  not  pretended 
to  be  a  complete  form  of  devotion,  yet  it  contains  many  di- 
rections taken  expressly  from  the  word  of  God,  and  also 
from  the  principles  of  sound  religious  experience.  The 
Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  points  out  and  gives 
instructions  respecting  a  variery  of  topics,  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Ood — on  prayer — preaching — on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper — the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Christian  Sabbath — on  the  ministerial  visita- 
tion of  the  sick — and  on  public  and  solemn  days  of  fiusting, 
Ac. — leaving  ministers  at  liberty  to  perform  each  of  these 
parts  of  the  service,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  own  judg- 
ment and  abilities.  The  Directory  is  certainly  well  worth 
the  perusal  and  the  close  attention  of  every  Christian  Min- 
ister of  the  present  day ;  indeed  we  know  of  no  production 
which  gives  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  a  minister  ought  to  be  performed. 
He  who  would  become  an  able  and  successful  ambassador 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  next  to  the  study  of  the 
scripture,  on  the  subject  of  the  pastoral  care,  also  diligently 
peruse  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  Ajwanbly. 
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Art.  IY. — ^Modb&n  Populaa  Prbachino. 

By  Rev.  Riohasd  W.  Dickibson,  New-Tork. 

That  doquent  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  few  and  far 
between,  is  a  remark  not  less  frequently  made  with  surprise 
than  with  reg^ret.  Other  topics  sink  in  comparison  with  the 
theme  of  the  preacher— other  interests  are  absorbed  in  the 
momentous  end  to  which  the  christian  ministry  is  conse- 
crated, and  yet,  sermons  in  general,  fsdl  even  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Surely,  it  were  as  reasoni|ble  to  expect,  that  there 
would  be  as  many  distinguished  orators  in  the  desk,  as  at 
the  bar. 

But,  aside  from  the  greater  number  of  members  which 
the  latter  enrolls^  and  the  regular  demands  which  are  heb- 
domadally  made  on  the  former — when  we  consider  how  rare 
the  talept -of  eloquence  is,  the  matter  of  surprise  should  be 
not  that  we  hear  so  few  eloquent  Sermons,  but  so  many 
good  ones.  To  give  to  what  is  old  the  grace  of  novelty ; 
to  invest  admitted  truth  with  such  colors  as  to  affect  tne 
imagination  and  the  heart;  to  confine  description  to  ab- 
stract qualities^  and  yet  to  influence  practical  life,  is  thb 
greatest  trial  of  human  skill.  It  has  therefore,  been  not  less 
strikingly  than  justly  observed,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  plead ;  but  more  difficult  to  preach  well,  than  to 
plead  well."* 

Heretofore^  opinions  have  coincided  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
executing  a  discourse  which  was  adapted  at  once  to  con- 
vince and  to  persuade— in  other  words,  to  "  preach  well ;" 
but  now,  nothing  is  generally  deemed  so  fiicile  a  task. — 
Occupying  the  pulpit,  it  is  only,  we  had  almost  said,  to  en- 
ergize by  voice  and  manner  any  thing  or  nothing,  and  you 
are  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher  !  According  to  the  style 
of  some,  who  of  late  have  been  regarded  by  the  throng,  as 
tiie  wonders  of  the  ministry,  it  would  seem,  tnat  to  vociferate, 
is  mental  power — ^to  gesture  violently,  is  to  preach  impres* 
sively— to  talk  at  random,  is  to  be  practical ;  or  never  to 
vary  the  subject,  however  various  our  texts,  is  singleness  of 
eye  and  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  devotedneSs— tfiat  to  be  vulgar, 
is  to  be  plain  and  honest  with  the  souls  of  men — ^to  be  ex- 
pert at  anecdote  and  dialogue,  and  fertile  in  suppositions,  is 

•  tttBraj^n,  D% fo GMm^  Tom.  U,  p. 217. 
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to  posse38  a  remarkable  faculty  for  illustrating  tho  hidden 
sense  of  scripture  ;  and  in  other  instances,  to  dogmatize,  is 
to  be  conclusive— to  sophisticate  with  plausibility,  is  to  rea- 
son profoundly. 

Once,  too,  it  was  thought  that  no  man  could  be  an  affect- 
ing or  successful  preacher,  who  was  not  at  once  well  edu- 
cated and  truly  pious  ;  now,  little  more  is  necessary  in  cer- 
tain quarter^  than  that  he^came  fropa  a  particular  school; 
or  be,  to  use  the  current  designation,  of  the  "  right  stamp." 

So,  also,  in  respect  to  the  style  of  sermons,  we  were  wont 
to  think,  that  they  should  be  characterized  by  purity,  vari- 
ety, strensfth  and  harmony  of  composition  ;  that  words 
should  be  ntted  to  their  places ;  that  as  the  ancients  regarded 
ornament  as  well  as  use  in  the  architecture,  so  in  discourses, 
we  were  always  led  to  believe,  that  whatever  offended  the 
ear,  would  not  readily  gain  admittance  to  the  heart.  But 
now,  from  its  rarity  among  sermonizers,  that  which,  according 
to  Blietoricians,  constitutes  a  good  style,  would  seem  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  Every 
grace,  and  almost  every  rule  of  6orrect  speaking,  is  some- 
times sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  appearing  plitin  and  effective. 
Instead  of  being  proper  words  in  proper  piite^s,  the  style  of 
some  might  more  correctly  be  defined  to  te,  improper  words 
in  improper  places;  and  instead  of jt  sermonizer  attempting 
to  say  all  he  should,  as  he  should,^  and  nothing  more  than 
he  should,  the  approved  rule  seems  to  be  now,  that  he 
should  say  what  he  can,  how  he  can,  and  as  much  as 
he  can. 

The  manner  of  preaching  has  ever  been  subject  to 
change,  according  as  some  strongly  marked  prea^er  has 
set  the  example.  Hence,  there  has  been  the  poetic,  and  the 
philosophical — the  argumentative,  and  the  hortatory — the 
pathetic  and  the  illustrative.  The  desire  of  distinction, 
rather  than  the  diversity  of  natural  talents,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain these  different  modes  of  presenting^he  truth.  A  com- 
pliance with  popular  tastes,  or  the  transient  humours  of  the 
people,  is  attended  with  less  difficulty  than  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  pulpit. by  founding  one's  style  of  preaching  on 
the  general  and  uniform  taste  of  mankind.  Where  many 
may  excel,  few  can  be  distinguished,  and  the  na(tural  re- 
course, therefore,  of  weak  but  ambitious  minds,  is  found  in 
eccentricity. 

But  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  the.  style  of  preaching 
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which  of  late  years  has  been  so  much  in  demand  through- 
outthe  limits  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Church- 
es, was  ever  previously  in  vogue.  Though  it  repelled  the  in- 
telligent, shocked  the  serious,  and  grieved  the  thoughtful, 
yet  the  apparent  success  with  which  it  was  attended — ^thc 
celerity  with  which  it  professed  to  break  the  slumbers  of  the 
churches,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  effected  seeming  con- 
versions, soon  resolved  all  disapprbbation  into  religious 
apathy,  or  hatred  of  the  truth.  The  distinction,  too,  which 
the  author  of  this  mode  of  preaching— an  individual  of  strong 
but  uncultivated  powers,  so  speedily  attained,  in  connexion 
with  the  facility  of  acquiring  his  theological  vocabulary,  his 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  his  panacea  for  moral  evil,  soon  al- 
lured other  adventurers  into  the  fallow  grounds  of  the 
Church.  Thus,  imitators  increased,  the  many  lonee  se-^ 
quuniur  ;  but  a  few,  not  indistinctly  reminding  us  of  their 
great  oracle,  except  in  candor  and  talent  No  on^  can  look 
back  for  ten  years  without  perceiving  that  Mr.  Finney  has 
exerted  a  wide  spread  influence  over  both  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  sacred  desk.  Not  confined  to  the  ordinary, 
or  to  the  lower  order  of  intellect  in  the  Ministry,  some  of 
our  ablest  preachers  have  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  his 
example. 

In  many  respects  the  style  of  preaching  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  which  is  still  current  in  many  sections  of  the 
Church,  strikingly  differs  from  that  which  previously  ob- 
tained. If  the  former  had  too  remote  a  bearing  on  the  con- 
science, this  is  directly  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions. 
If  the  former  were  too  vague,  this  is  too  pointed.  If  the 
former  feared  to  offend,  this  courts  opposition.  The  one, 
perhaps,  was  too  cautious,  the  other  flatters  itself  on  its 
eflSrontery.  The  one  might  have  been  in  general  too  ele- 
vated, the  other  is  always  too  low.  The  one  explained 
Scripture  by  itself,  the  other  illustrates  it  by  incidents  and 
events.  The  one  assumed  the  free  agency  of  man  as  well 
as  the  sovereignty  of  Crod,  the  other  argues  the  sinner's  re- 
sponsibility and  establishes  it  at  the  expense  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  one  in  many  itistanceis,  might  not  have 
rendered  the  law  sufficiently  prominent,  the  other,  in  its 
anxiety  Id  convince  of  sin,  almost  always  loses  sight  of -tt^e 
doctrines  of  grace.  The  former  expected  success  from  God, 
the  latter  virtually  relies  on  the  speciality  of  its  effort ;  and 
if  the  good  old  preacher  erred  in  supposing  that  there  were 
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4i6yea  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  .the  knee  to  Baal,  our 
4nodern  aealot  is  surely  hardly  right  in  believing  that  do 
one  but  he  serves  the  Lord. 

Lest  our  description  of  modem  popular  preaching,  should 
not  be  iuuuediatdy  recognised,  we  shall  be  more  explicit ; 
though  it  may  be  doubled  whether  some  will  prize  their 
portraits  however  well  they  may  be  executed ;  while  their 
adcairers,  we  fear,  may  lack  the  courtesy  to  thank  v^  for  our 
pains*  Such  is  hiunan  nature,  that  '<  men  suck  in  opinions 
as  wild  asses  do  the  wind,  without  distinguishing  the  whole- 
epme  from  the  coi:rupted  air,  and  then,  live  upon  it  at  a 
venture :  and  when  all  their  confidence  is  built  upcm  zeal 
and  mistake^  yet,  therefore^  because  they  aie  zealous  and 
mistaken,  they  are  impatient  of  contradictiou;"*  at  once  re- 
luctant.to  acknowledge  their  faults  and  forward  to  impugn 
the  piety  of  those  who  dissent  from  their  course. 

The  preaching  to  which  ¥re  allude  is  dc^rmatical.  As  if 
he  were  endowed  with  the  certainty  of  universal  knowledge, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  preacher  to  affirm 
either  what  the  sinner  can  do,  or  what  Almighty  God  cannot 
•do ;  either  the  specific  form  of  sin  which  withholds  God's 
blessings  on  the  Church,  or  the  very  sin  which  has  brou^t 
his  frown  on  the  community ;  either  the  reason  why  the 
millenium  has  not  already  dawned,  or  the  obstacles  which 
must  beronoved,  before  the  Gospel—"  the  power  of  God" — 
can  advance.  Are  there  things  in  the  Scriptures  heard  to  be 
understood  ?  But  this  is  an  age  of  light !  Are  there  gordian 
knots  in  theology?  We  shall  save  time  by  cutting  them  I 
As  if  he  were  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and  his 
word  were  alone  sufficient,  "  you  must  come  up  to  the  work, 
as  I  tell  3roti,  or  you'll  never  get  to  heaven" — ''you  miist 
not  go  away  from  this  house  to  night  without  submitting  to 
God,  or  you'll  go  to  hell."  Instead  of  speaking  as  one  who 
must  himself  give  account,  he  stands  like  one  whose  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  pass  sentence.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
make  "persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear,"  he  envoys  wnal^ 
ever  truth  and  reason  he  may  have  at  his  oomma^,  as  mere 
instruments  of  violence.,  As  if  none  of  his  hearers  had  a 
right  to  thiak  for  himself;  or  no  christian  could  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate ;  as  if  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  positions,  or 
the  propriety  of  his  course  were  to  expose  one's  self  to  just 
damnation,  all  is  tob^  received  firom  lus  lips  as  positive 
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certainty,  and  acted  on  as  the  only  possible  way  of  securing 
our  own,  or  the  salvation  of  otbera.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  dogmatism  of  his  spirit.  Though  he  may  have  but 
just  emej^ed  into  the  liffht  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far 
from  pitying,  he  can  oiuy  sneer  at  those  who  remain  in  ^e 
darkness  ofpast  a^es.  Though  he  professes  to  feel  for  sin^ 
nera,  there  is  in  his  manner  no  tender  compassion  for  man 
in  his  fidlen  state,  no  leniency  towards  the  imperfections  of 
christians,  no  forbearance  towards  diose  who  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  his  views.  To  hear  him  preach,  you  would 
suppose  (if  indeed  he  did  not  more  than  once  distinctly  in- 
timate it,)  that  he  alone  was  right ;  that  the  Crospel  had 
scarcely  ever  been  preached  before;  that  on  his  lips  were  sua* 

Ended  Ae  destinies  of  his  auditors.  You  would  be  starts 
1  by  his  own  affirmation  that  he  himself  was  responsible 
for  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  the  whole  Church ;  and 
yon  would  reasonably  conclude,  that  like  the  butcher  whose 
mind  bad  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  o{  Cade's  reform, 
he  meant ''  to  knock  down  sin  as  an  ox,  and  to  cut  the  throat 
of  Iniquity  like  a  calf — so  much  does  his  indignation  against 
an  exceed  his  pity  of  the  condition  and  concern  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  sinner.  What  an  improvement  en  the  old 
notion,  that  the  servant  cftke  Lord  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  to  all  men,  apt  to  tea^ih,  patient,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves.  Whata  reproach 
to  those  aged  ministers  who  though  firm  in  declaring  the 
will  of  Gra,  and  steady  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth, 
are  yet  mild  towards  the  gainsaying,  condescending  to  the 
weak,  using  rather  entreaty  than  command  and  beseeching 
their  hearers  by  the  lowliness  and  gentleness  of  Christ. 

As  Calvinists,  in  occasional  instances,  may  have  gone  to 
an  extreme — merging  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Soverei^ty 
and  Grace,  into  the  principles  of  Fatalism  or  of  Antino- 
mianii^u;  so  have  some  of  our  modem  preachers  verged 
to  the  other  extreme — ^sinking  man's  responsibility  into  the 
notion  of  free  will,  and  enforcing  the  law  to  the  disparage* 
ment  or  enfeebling  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  the  subject  of 
discourse,  strong  views  are  taken  of  the  truth ;  i.  e.  it  is 
pushed  out  of  its  Scriptural  proportions,  and  each  point 
forced  into  a  test  of  the  activity  of  the  Church,  and  the  piety 
of  C9iristians«  Whatever  the  text,  an  investigi^on  of  its 
meaning,  is  sure  to  evolve  the  spirit  of  ultraism,  and  to  4i** 
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close  some  reasoii  wby  their  system  is  more  agreeable  to 
common  sens^,  and  more  calculated  to  build  up  the  %^ 
deemer's  kingdom.  Unlike  one  who  though  he  discovers 
in  some  separate  disfriet  many  curious  matters  of  resecurch, 
yet  keeps  the  field-of  Uruth  so  comprehensively  in  his  view 
that  he  can  notice  and  illustrate,  as  he  proceeds,  all  the 
characters  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to 
the  whole — our  preacher^  goes  straight  forward  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  plan,,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  except  so  far  as  it  is,  necessary  to  make  the  facts 
and  truths  of  Scripture  bend  to  his  object.  Unablia,  from 
want  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  to  generalize  without 
laxity,  he  carries  out  an  abstract  principle  in  relidon  or  m 
mbrals,  uhtil  fanaticism  springs  from  his  view  of  devoted- 
ness ;  perfection^  from  works ;  asceticism,  from  his  views 
of  Christian  morality ;  turbulence  and  wild  misrule,  from 
his  idea  of  liberty ;  and  the  order  of  God's  house  is  sacri- 
ficed to  his  immediatism.  As  Plato  remarked  of '  Diogenes, 
that  he  was  "  Socrates  in  a  phrensy,"  so  may  it  be  said  of 
our  ultra  preacher,  so  far  as  he  bears  any  resemblance  to 
the  Apostolic  model,  that  he  is  Paul  in  a  phrensy ;  and  his 
preaching  may  be  justly  termed,  a  caricature  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  doctrine  of  Election,  for  example,  is  our  making 
choice  of  God  ;  the  divine  Decrees,  are  the  decisions  of  the 
will ;  Regeneration,  is  a  change  of  one's  governing  pur- 
pose ;  Divine  Agency,  is  moral  suasion ;  belief  in  Christ,  is 
the  same  thingas  coiiMence  in  your  neighbour  that  he^  will 
pay  his  note  ;  prayer,  is  certainty  that  we  shall  have  wh^t 
we  ask ;  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  is  the  anxious  seat,  and  so 
on.  No  wonder,  that  this  mode  of  preaching  is  so  happy 
in  rendering  every  point  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity !  This,  as  we  suppose,  will  account,  also,  for  the 
fact,  that  so  much  less  time  is  devoted  by  the  preacher  now 
than  formerly  to  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  his  people — ^the 
whole  system  being  mastered,  like  some  recent  modes  of 
teaching  the  language!;,  in.  a  few  easy  lessons.  In  the 
course  of  his  sul^equent  ministrations,  he  often  alludes  to 
his  doctrines^  but  it  is  only  a  recurrence  to  principles 
already  established,  and  from  which,  as  they  are  fully  un- 
derstood, if  not  admitted,  by  his  auditors,  he  aims  to  bring 
them  to  bear  on  their  feelings  and  actions. 

In  this  respect,  also,  it  is  ultra.    One  might  naturally 
suppose,  that  there  were  ho  minds  to  be  enlightened,  no 
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▼irtuea  to  be  cultivated,  no  closet  and  fireside  duties  to  be 
discharged, — so  stimulating  are  the  preacher's  appeals  to 
the  passions,  so  frequent  his  exposure  apd  condemnation  of 
vices ;  with  such  uniform  strength  do  his  discourses  beat 
on  outward  actions  and  public  o^cea.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  from  his  noanqer  of  preaching,  that  religion  can* 
not  prosper  where  there  is  no  excitement  and  ado ;  that  no 
man  can  have  certain  evidence  of  his  belief  who  is  not  per-i 
petually  "doing";  that  it  is  thechief  duty  of  every  converted 
man  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  that  it  is  the 
love,  of  the  world- which  withholds  Christians  from  "com- 
ing up  to  the  work,''  as  "  nothing  but  pride  holds  back  the 
sinner  from  coming  to  the  anxious  seat,  or  inquiry  meet- 
ing^" 

That  this  preaching  is  burthensome,  acrid  and  denunci- 
atory, will,  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  those,  who  by 
adopting  the  san)e  style,  or  connecting  themselves  with  the 
class  among  whom  it  obtains,  have  not  committed  them- 
selves, nolens  volens,  to  approve.  To  9ay,  that  it  imposes, 
burthens  which  rivsd  the  impositions  of  Romanism,  and 
almost  induce  the  suspicion  that  we  have  fallen  back  into 
the  ceremonial  requisitions  of  the  Jewish  age,  were  simply 
to  give  utterance  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  many  a  mind 
in  the  community.  It, would  seem  that  some  aimed  to 
secure  a  tyth^  of  mintj  annis  and  cummin,  thim  attention 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel.  We 
would  not  be  unjustly  severe ;  but  we  feel  constrained  to 
ask,  whether  the  direct  tendency  of  preaching,  in  some  in- 
stances,  be  not  to  lead  the  people  to  attach  more  sacredness 
and  importance  to  evening  meetings  during  the  week,  than 
to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary ;  to  morning . 
or  evening  prayer  meetings,  than  to  the  private  and  domes- 
tic altar ;  to  noisy  zeal,  than  to  the  duties  of  private  life ; 
to  abstinence  from  meats  and  drinks,  than  to  keepin'g  the 
heart ;  to  human  agency,  than  to  Divine  efficiency ; ;  to 
public  charities,  than  to  the  great  principles  of  morality  and 
benevolence^-to  promote  noise  and  talk  about  religion— a 
spasmodic  ^devotedneto,  an  ostentatious  benevolence  and 
insidious  phariseeism,  rather  than  that  religion  which  is 
humble  as  well  as-pure,  and  truly  spiritual  by  being  prayer- 
fully BSid  habitually  active ;  which  winds  its  way  through 
the  haunts  of  sin  and  the  abodes  of  suflfering,  without  Uow- 
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ing  a  tirumpety  or  reviling  those  who  will  not  follow  in  her 
steps. 

For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  people  come  up  to  the  work ; 
but  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  piety  of  a  Church  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  its  meetings,  and  the  variety  of 
societies  which  it  patronises,  the  spiritual  overseer  discoveni 
something  else,  or  more  to  be  done ;  and  his  preaching,  con- 
sequently, become^  still  more  urgent  and  exciting.  When, 
however,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  follows  as  regularly 
and  necessarily  as  exhaustion  of  the  body  on  its  undue 
stimulus  by  artificial  means,  then,  the  style  of  the  preapher 
becomes  chared  with  a  sour  and  fanatical  virulence,  while 
the  apathy  or  irritability  of  the  people  only  induces  a  more 
rancorous  form  of  reprobatory  preaching.  This,  too,  have 
we  witnessed,  and  often  have  we  heard  the  remark,  ^'we 
must  either  neglect  our  necessary  business,  the  interests  of 
our  households,  and  come  in  to  all  our  pastor's  meetings  and 
measures,  or  see  ourselves  held  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
before  the  world,  as  inconsistent,  hypocritical,  soul's  stum- 
bling blocks.  Spirit-grieving  professors." 

We  are  aware  that  this  preaching  is  thought  to  be  a  won- 
derful improvement  on  the  dull  didactic  preaching  of  our 
fathers, — ^that  it  is  in  contradistinction  from  all  old  sermon- 
izing, eminently  practical.  We  admit,  that  a  modern  ser- 
mon is  less  scholastic  in  its  arrangement,  less  precise  and 
formal  in  its  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  in  its  entire 
structure,  perhaps,  better  fitted  to  awaken  attention ,  but 
that  it  contains  more  spiritual  aliment  for  the  Christian^ 
more  cautions  against  self-deception  and  formality,  mors 
alarms  to  the  conscience,  than  almost  any  sermon  on  which 
we  may  chance  to  light,  as  we  open  some  folio  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  will  not  be  asserted  by  those  who  have 
made  the  writings  of  such  men«as  Flavel,  Erskine,  Howe, 
or  Henry,  their  study.  In  comparison  with  discourses  of 
that  period,  ours  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  practical  Gros- 
I>el  sermons.  But  to  call  the  preaching  to  which  we  par- 
ticularly allude  pructioal^  is  a  gross  misnomer.  It  is  per- 
sonalj  having  a  designed  and  obvious  reference  to  individ-^ 
uals,  not  characteristic,  having  reference  to  man  as,  the 
subject  of  a  depraved,  or  of  apartially  sanctified  nature.  It 
is  aimed  against  him  whom  the  preacher  conceives  to  be  a 
hypocrite,  not  against  hypocrisy, — as  sometimes  tlie  indi-* 
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Tidual,  be  his  character  what  it  may,  is  prayed  for  by  name ; 
against  particular  vices,  instead  of  vice  in  general;  against 
particular  overt  ways  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  instead  of 
aiming  to  promote  the  spiritual  observance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
against  particular  kinds  of  business  or  forms  of  wordly 
amusement,  instead  of  worldliness  of  mind  ;  against  those 
who  speak  evil  of  us,  than  ag^nst  evil  speaking ;  against 
neglect  of  prayer  meetings,  uistead  of  a  prayerless  spirit ; 
and  so  in  relation  to  other  points,  If^  however,  by  a  practical 
sermon,  be  meant  one  that .  necessarily  excites  some,  as  it 
exasperates  others— one  that  stimulates  professors  to  out 
door  action,  and  sinners  to  commit  themselves — then  the 
palm  of  popular  preaching  has  certainly  been  reserved  for 
some  of  oiir  day. 

Too  nuiny,  we  apprehend,  have  no  other  idea  of  a  prac- 
tical preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  whose  preaching  will  do 
good,  than  the  style  and  measures  of  a  revivalist.  To  acr 
count  for  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  this  order,  by  certain  religious  newspapers,  and 
to  the  pains  which  they  themselves  have  taken  to  create  the 
impression.  Human  nature  has  so  little  changed,  that  let 
a  man  set  biknself  up  as  a  conversion  worker,^  and  he  will 
be  in  as  great  estimation  and  request,  as  those  Romish 
priests  wno .  wrought  miracles.  The  general  credulity  is 
secured  by  extraordinary  measures,  as  the  interest  of  man- 
kind was  awakened  by  occurrences  apparently  supernatu- 
ral. As  it  was  thought  necessary  during  the  darks  ages,  to 
perforn)  miracles,  in  order  to  elicit  belief  in  Christianity,  on 
the  same  principle,  are  revival  measures  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  promote  religion.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  were 
deemed  insufficient  to  conviction  of  the  truth,  so  are  the  or- 
dinary means  of  grace  too  often  regarded  as  poorly  adapted 
to  induce  repentance,  and  too  generally  neglected.  But  let 
it  be  bruited  that  there  will  be  a  special  ^ort  in  a  certain 
Church,  and  the  throng  will  be  disappointed  if  wonders  he 
not  performed.  Hence,  so  rooted  and  grounded  is  the  revi- 
valist in  his  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  special  efforts,  that  he 
virtually  fixes  the  time  for  his  revival,  though  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commencement  of  the  next  year.^  There  is  no 
lenger  a  field  of  usefulness  for  him,  if  but  few  remain  who 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  anxious  seat  process.  All 
whom  he  has  admitted  to  the  Church  are  full  grown  men  in 
Christ,  though  but  yesterday  they  were  unsuMued  sinners ! 
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So  infatuated  has  he  become  by  always  discoursing  on  those 
subjects  which  tend  to  rouse  the  church,  and  fJarni  the  im- 
penitent, that  he  imagines  himself  peculiarly  fitted,  if  not 
selected,  for  animating  th^  lethargic  and  arresting  the 
thoughtless.  Should  he  suddenly  die  in  his  work,  he  mirht 
be  c^led  a  martyr  to  religious  excitements,  as  a  recently  de- 
ceased clergyman  has  b^n  formally  styled,  "martyr,"  not 
to  the  Gospel,  (no,  that  savors  too  much  of  olden  tim^,)  but 
*'  to  the  seventh  commandment." 

Now  we  doubt  not  but  that  some  have  a  happier  natural, 
or  even  acquired  talent  for  addressing  the  backsliding  and 
the  impenitent,  than  others ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  one 
discharges  his  duty  who  does  not,  times  and  again,  declare 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against  worldiiness  and  sin,  and 
often  announce  a  judgment  to  come.  But  when  a  minister 
confines  his  attention  to  those  who  are  slug^sh  within,  and 
careless  without  ttxe  pale  of  his  Church — when  we  find  him 
copious,  eloquent  and  at  ease  only  on  the  subject  of  the 
lukewarmness  and  hypocrisy  of  professors,  in  connection 
with  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men-^when  we  see  him  hurl- 
ing tbe  bolts  of  divine  vengeance  against  Churches  and  in- 
dividuals, we  cannot  but  impute  to  him  a  gloomy  extrava- 
g-ance  of  temper.  The  very  idea  of  being  thus  commis- 
sioned, and  signally  fitted  for  reviving  the  Church  and  con- 
verting sinners,  iniplies  a  feeling  of  arrog^ance  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, not  very  consistent  with  the  Scriptural  belief,  that 
it  is  not  by  miffhtj  nor  hy  power ^  hut  by  GocPs  spirit,  that 
the  Christian  ministry  accomplishes  its  ends;  while  it  is 
altogether  4issimilar  firom  the  preaching  of  the  apostlea,and 
not  even  justified  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  which  was 
designed  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
an  energetic  corrective  of  the  punctilious  piety  and  fanatical 
presumption  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  difiicult  achievement  in  preaching,  is  the  pro- 
per manner  of  treating  the  doctrines  of  mercy  and  of  wrath, 
and  the  temper  of  the  heart  is  not  less  accurately  denoted  by 
the  effort,  th^n  the  power  and  discrimination  of  the  mind. 
This  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a  searching  test  of  the 
preacher's  character,  for  "while  a  self-commissioned  and 
fanatical  reformer  holds  back  whatever  might  seem  emol- 
lient or  consolatory,  and  is  really  unable  to  strike  any 
chord  that  is  not  harsh :  the  true  messen&^er  of  heaven,  on  the 
contrary,  shoxrs  whence  he  has  received  his  instructions  by 
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frequently  reverting,  and  with  a  natural  ease,  to  bright 
hopes  and  mild  persuasives.* 

The  discourses  o^pr^achers  of  this  class,  whether  they  b^ 
itinerants  or  pastors,  and  though  their  aim  as  revivalists  be 
one,  are  often  characterized  by  frequent  violations  of  that  unity 
which  is  indispensable  in  order  to  induccvon^  impression  on 
the  minds  of  an  audience.  Amid  such  an  exhaustless  varr^ 
ety  of  fertile^  topics  as  the  Bible  affords,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  transgressing  this  rule  in  the  construction  of  sermons. 
It  is  the  preacher's  own  fault,  not  of  his  text,  if  his  sermon 
be  digressive  and  desultory  ;  and  though  his  subject  may 
admit  of  separate  divisions,  or  parts  and  appendages,  if  he 
do  not  so  pr^erve  their  union  and  connection,  as  to  make 
(he  whole  concur  in  a  simple,  undivided  impression.  Now, 
what  effect  can  be  made  on  the  minds  of  an  intelligent  or  se- 
rions  audience,  by  a  discourse  which,  as  from  a  starting 
post,  takes  leave  of  its  text  as  soon  as  it  is  announced^  and 
descants  in  no  measured'-strains  on  opposition  to  revivals, 
the  dignified  religion  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  anti-scrip- 
tural character  of  their  titles,  the  practice  of  reading '  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  the  coldness  of  other  Churches,  the  ab- 
surdities of  orthodoxy,  &c.  &Ch;  though  some  good  remarks 
may  be  interspersed,  though  the  conclusidn  of  the  whole  may 
be  impressive  in  ^tself,  yet  what  impression,  we  ask,  can  be 
produced,  but  that  this  is  a  very  novel  istyle  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  ?  -  When,  too,  we  indulge  in  an  occasional  stroke  -of 
satire  or  ridicule,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Church,  or  of  some  of  the  most  praisewor- 
thy men  in  the  community  ;  and  not  only  introduce  anec- 
dotes in  quick  succession,  but  by  voice  and  manner,  (for 
illustration's  sake)  represent  a  variety  of  personages,  what 
might  not  our  discourse  be  termed,  rather  than  a  serious  Gos- 
pel sermon,  designed  and  adapted  to  improve  the  heart. 
Where  others  laughed,  how  often  have  we  been  inclined  to 
weep.  Where  others  have  be^n  captivated,  we  have  seen 
all  glare,  and  point,  and  quaint  conceits,  with  little  to  the 
understanding,  and  nothing  to  the  heart.  Where  a  multitude 
have  hung  on  the  lips  of  a  preacher,  we  have  retired  from 
a  sce^e  where  the  desk  ^as  degraded,  if  not  profaned.  Are 
we  fastidious  ?  ^ "  When  I  go  to  the  house  of  God,"  said  the 
late  Dr.  Mason,  ^'  I  do  not  want  amusement.  I  want  that  doc- 
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trin€whichi8{iccardingto  Godliness.    I  want  to  hear  of 
the  remedy  against  the  harrassings  of  my  guilt,  and  the  di»- 

^rdpr  of  my  affections.  I  want  to  be  led  from  weariness  and 
aisappointment,  to  that  goodness  which  fiUeth  the  hungry 

.  soul.  I  want  to  have  ligiit  upon  the  mystery  of  Prondence 
—to  be  taught  how  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  right — 
how  I  shall  be  prepared  for  diity  ana  for  trial — how  I  may 
pass  the  time  of  my  sojourning  here  infear^  and  close  it  in 
peace."* 

If,  however,  any  sort  of  unity  be  preserved  by  some 
whom  we  have  observed,  it  is  the  unity  of  self  rather  than 
of  the  subject.  If  the  preacher  forget  his  text,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  he  does  not  forget  himself.  If  his  thoughts  wu- 
der,  the  interests  of  ,s(Blf  instigate  the  digression.  We  used 
to  think  that  Christ  should  be  held  up  before  an  audience  of 
dying  sinners,  so  as  to  hide  the  preacher ;  but  ilow,  if  the 
rule  be  not  practically  reversed,  it  is  often,  we  fear,  greatly 
infringed^  Certain  it  is,  that  school  often  shades  the  Bible, 
and  thoughts  are  so  conveniently  arranged,  or  so  unfortunate- 
ly scarce,  that  Zt/^/e/,  has  space  enough  to  magnify  himself,  or 
time  enough  with  his  train  of  active  associates,  of  wonderful 
experiences,  of  varied  observations,  to  figure  on.  the  stage — 
perhaps  to  introduce  his  parentage  and  marvellous  history 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  despite  of 
the  unaccommodating  nature  of  his  subject,  or  the  impropri- 
ety of  the  occasion,  he  reverts  to  his  former  place  of  labor,  or 
(he  incidents  of  his  travels — to  something  or  other  about 
hinoself,  with  an  ease  which,  were  it  not  most  obviously  nat- 
ural, would  fail  to  amuse. 

Oblivion  of  self,  is  as  difficult  a9  it  is  a  rare  attainment; 
yet  who  is  wort^iy  of  being  called  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
who  does  not  surrender  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  entire  pos- 
session of  his  subject?  Where  there  is  so  much  van- 
ity, can  there  be  but  little  sincerity?  Where  one  makes 
himself  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts  and  movements,  is  it 
not  that  the  people  may  throng  him,  rather  than  the  cross  ? 
In  these  days,  when  excitement  is  demanded,  and  religion 
is  estimated  by  the  rapidity  of  additions  to  the  Church,  and 
by  the  multiplicity  of  projects  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  ordinary  temptation  to  egotistical  preach- 
ing.   The  more  we  are  able  to  enumerate  cases  of  oonver- 
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non  or  of  refonnation,  in  which  onr  own  boldnees  or  skill  is 
displayed,  the  wider  will  be  the  conviction  of  our  importance 
to  the  church ;  the  more  we  are  able  to  tell  what  we  have  done 
in  our  own  limits,  for  the  different  Societies,  of  course,  the 
greater  will  be  our  reputation  among  their  officers  and  agents^ 
and  the  more  shall  we  be  in  demand  as  anniversary  speakers^ 

But  the  prominent  cause  of  this  egotism,  in  some  instances^ 
is  want  of  thought.  Admirable  substitute,  this,  for  the  pro- 
perties and  resources  of  intellect.  Love  renders  the  slow* 
est  fluent — ^the  dullei^t  eloque^t--^nd  when  one  is  ena- 
moured of  himself,  though  he  may  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  his  text,  no  &culty  for  argumentation  or  invention,  and 
no  resources  from  study ;  he  can  be  at  no  loss  for  matter  or 
expression.  This  readiness  and  fluency  are  often  mistaken 
for  smartness,  but  a  dunce  may  talk  about  himself  by  th0 
hour,  and  display  very  considerable  ability,  when,  if  he 
should  open  his  mouth  on  any  other  subject,  the  secret  which 
self  love  now  enables  him  to  keep,  would  at  once.be  disco*- 
vered« 

If  we  are  thought  to  be  severe,  let  it  be  considered,  whe- 
ther the  residium  of  egotism  ana  zeal,  be  not  hypocrisy  ? 
Though  there  may  be  no  conscious  insincerity,  is  there  any 
of  that  humility  and  modesty  which  enabled  Paul  to  add, 
when  farced  to  speak  of  himself,  ^^yet  not  /,  but  the  grace 
ofGodr 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  style  of  preaching  to  which 
we  particularly  allude,  is  extreme  poverty  of  thought.  Ad- 
mitting that  self  is  kept  in  the  back  ground,  seldom  is  more 
than  one  idea  brought  forward.  Admit  that  it  is  at  first 
striking,  the  preacher  repeats  himself  almost  every  Sabbath* 
Repetition,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  unavoidable,  as  the  great 
truths  of  religion  are  few  and  simple ;  but  they  may  be  pre- 
sented inagreat  variety  of  lights,  while  the  most  common 
thoughts^  froTtk  a  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  B|ble, 
will  come  forth  with  an  air  of  originality — ^living  eloquent 
images,  to  strike  the  imagination  and  impress  the  heart 
But  by  some,  the  truths  of  ilevelation  seem  to  be  reduced  to 
a  narrower  limit,  and  common  thoughts  are  rendered  still 
more  common.  No  matter  how  different  the  text,  or  how 
seemingly  varied  the  plans  and  illustrations,  the  same  movea- 
ble head  goes  round,  and  like  the  toy  for  children,  firom 
which  some  &ce  looks  out  upon  you,  whether  from  beneath 
the  erown  of  aking,  periwig  of  a  judge,  or  the  ea)p  of  abns- 
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sar,  80  does  the  ^ame  idea  obtrude  itself  on  the  audience, 
whether  the  subject  be  the  love  or  the  wrath  of  Grod — the 
requisitions  of  the  Ifiwor  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel — the 
blessedness  of  heaven  or  the  torments,  of  bell. 

God  is  love,  ex  gr,  because  he  has  made  us  free  moral 
agents,  or  because  he  will  damn  the  wicked.  God  i»  Al- 
mighty, yet  he  cannot  save  you  if  you  will  not  repent.  We 
are  saved  by  grace,  because  if  we  were  not  able  to^obey  the 
law,  God  woiHd  be  bound  in  justice  to  save  us,  and  he  would 
be  an  infinite  tyrant  if  he  did  not.  Give  all  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure,  because  you  are  capa- 
ble of  choice,  and  responsible  jfor  your  choice^. .  We  axe 
justified  by  faith,  because  faith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
mind.  It  is  Oodthat  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  i.  e..,  God  will  do  his  part,  if  sin- 
ners will  do  their  part.  So,  because  Jesus  said,  before  rais- 
ing Lazarus,  take  ye  away  the  stone  from  the  cave,  there- 
fore God  never  does  what  man  can  do.  Take  ye  away  the 
stone  from  your  hearts.  Comfort  ye  my  people ;  i.  e.,  set 
them  to  work ;  and  this  is  the  remedy  for  every  doubt  which 
may  oppress,  every  difficulty  which  may  perplex  the  Chris- 
tian's mind  :  yea,  this  is  the  medium  through  which  he  must 
look  for  consolation  even*  in  his  afilictions.  Theology  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  doctrine  of  ability,"  and  all  religion  is  com- 
prised in  the  duty  of  "  working."  We  need  not  adduce 
other  examples — they  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

When  we  have  attended  certain  Churches,  and  heard  the 
words  "ability,"  "obligation,"  <fcc.,  occurring  with  such  labo- 
rious iteilsition^  the  question  has  been  painmlly  obtruded  on 
our  mind,  are  not  these  men  enslaved  to  one  idea — bound 
hand  and  foot  by  tho.  shackles  of  a  system — h^ve  they 
ever  looked  into  the  varying  character  and  condition  of  man- 
kind 1  Why  then  do  they  not  aim  to  give  to  every  one  his 
portion  ofmsat  in  due  season  7  Have  they  made  the  Bible 
a  study  ?  Why  then  do  they  contemplate  Revelation  in  one 
aspect  alone  ?  Why,  by  their  preaching,  do  they  detract  so 
much  from  the  exhaustless  variety  of  its  topics?  Aresuch  to- 
pics as  the  scheme  of  mediation,  the  mediator's  character,  his 
vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of  sin,  too  antiquated 
for  modem  times  ?  What  has  become  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  morality,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  grace? 
Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  providence  of  God—bis  unremit- 
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ted  bare  of  life,  his  regard  for  the  poorythe  feeble  iind  the 
lowly — ^his  promises  to  his  people— his  forbearance  towards 
the  disobedient  ?  If  not  conversant  with  classical  literatnre. 
why  not  adduce  our  illustrations  from  sacred  history  ana 
song,  or  in  imitation  o^our  great  teacher^  from  the  garden 
and  the  field — from'  bright  skies,  domestic  labors^  and  rus^ 
tic  oooupations^and  not  from  revolutionary  tales  of  horror^ 
or  from  human  nature  tinder  its  most  revolting  or  disgust 
tng  Aspects  ?  This  motiotony  of  thought  and  ilhistration, 
is  perhaps,  not  so  much  owing  to  any  native  deficiency  of 
mind,  as  the  influence  of  system  on  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  conceive,  to  surrender  the 
mind  to  the  petty  metaphysics  and  withering  opinions  of 
thist  system  of  theology,  without  losine:  all  taste  alike  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  the  Bible — all  sense 
both  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the  riches  of  divine 
grace.  The-  Father  of  mercies  is  lodt  3ight  of  in  the  law- 
giver, and  all  sense  of  dependence  is  merged  in  responsibil* 
ity«  The  mind  becomes  fiited  in  one  mpod,  and  tne  char* 
acter  i»reduced  to  the  narrowest  range.  ",If  we  ought,  in  any 
case,  to  rely  upon  the  universal  principles  of  human  nature, 
as  they  are  fathered  from  history  and  observation,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  is  thid  property -of  ^oomy  or  malignant  opin- 
ions^ or  of  notibns  that  are  preposterous  and  exaggerated,  to 
impart  a  certain  fiicedness  or  monotony*  to  the  mind  and 
temper;  the  passions  become  set-'-'^e  style  of  expressions 
even  if  vehement  and^  copious,  is  of  one  order  only — the 
themes  of  discourse  are  few,  and  the  drift  is  ever  the sanle.'^* 
^  T^o  one  can  contrast  the  sermons  of  this  class  of  preach^ 
ers,  with  those,  ex.  gr.  of  Samuel  Davie^,  Robert  Hall, 
Thomas  Gisbourhe,  or  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  without  perceiv- 
ing what  we  mean  by  preaching  a  meagre  metaphysical 
system,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
to  contrast  some  volumes  of  sernlons  which  have  of  late  been 
published,  and  widely  circulated,  with  the  volumes  ex.  gr. 
of  Barrow  and  Tillotson  whom  many  have  been  wont  to 
condemn  on  a'ccotint  of  thehr  Axminian  spirit,  is  at  once  to 
perceivB  a  difierence,  as  wide,  as  it  is  disparaging.  We 
allude  not  to  the  exuberantfy  copious  yet  precise  and 
energetic  diction — ^the  close  logic  with  the  amplifying  pow- 
ers of  the  former;  Or  to  the  solid  sen^e,  the  simple^order, 


*  Fanatidsm,  p.  366. 
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and  terse  lanf^age  of  the  latter.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
classical  references  which  at  once  confirm  and  irradiate  the 
positions  of  the  one,  and  the  .unpremeditated  graces  which 
impart  both  interestaud  force  to  the  pages  of  the  other,  there 
is  more  thought  in  one  of  the  sermons  of  either  of  these  dis- 
tinguished names,  than  in  a  score  of  such  discourses  as  we 
ordinarily  hear  from  our  pulpits — more  legitimate  and  rev- 
erent use  of  Scripture,  more  that  is  conducive  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church,  to  the  reformation-of  society,  and  to 
the.  thorough  conversion  of  the  worldling,  than  may  be  or- 
dinarily gathered  from  the  whole  series  of  discourses  at  one 
o{our  protracted  meetings,  or  from  the  lips  of  an  itinerating 
Evangelist  during  th^  whole  term  of  his  ^'  beseeching  and 
be9ieging"  a  particular  congregation.  Considering  thespirii 
which  is  evinced  by.  some,  to.  turn  from  hearing  one  of  their 
.discourses  to  the  pages  of  such  a  sermonizer  as  good  old 
Bishop  Leighton,  isuike  escaping  from  a  dreary  and  pesti- 
lential swamp,  to  a  garden  '<  where  the  lilies  are  alwajrs 
white  and  in  full  bloom,  the  safiron  blooming,  the  trees 
sweat  out  their  balsams,  and  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  noudst 
thereof."  Or  as  far  as  mere  thought  is  concerned,  the  differ* 
ence  between  some  of  our  most  popular  preachers,  arid  those 
whose  sermons  have  long  been  consigned  ,to  the  dust  imd 
silence  of  the  upper  shelf,  is  that  wliich  exists  between  a 
modem  toy  shop  and  a  royal  cabinet  of  minerals.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  frequently  eulo^zed  among  this  class  of 
preachers,  than  their  profound  tnought,  their  logical  argu- 
mentation, their  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  overpowering  eloquence  I    Yerily, 

"  We  all  with  om  conoeot  praise  new-born  gaudoi 
^         And  e^ive  to  dost  that  is  «  little  (jilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted^'* 

V  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  pulpit 
at  ^he  present  day,  numbers  no  truly  great  or  eloquent 
preachers.  Weie  it  not  invidious  to  mention  names,  we 
might  allude  to  one  who  is  not  less  remarkable  for  sound- 
ness and  compass  of  thought,  than  for  cbasteness  of  illus- 
tration and  propriety  of  language ;.  and  to  another,  in  whose 
discourses  splendor  is  united  with  strength  and  strength 
with  splendor,  as  the  most  valuable  metal  has  weight  as  well 
as  brilliancy ;  and  to  a  few,  whose  sermons  executed  with 
consummate  grace,  possess  a  secret  charm  that  touches,  af- 
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fectg,  and  delights  their  audience ;  but  we  hare  no  hesita^ 
tion  in  expressing  oar  opinion,  that  among  the  popular  class 
of  preachers  to  which  we  refer,  and  it  comprises  many  grades 
of  talent,  a  man  of  more  than  one  idea,'  or  of  correct  habits 
of  writing  and  speaking,  is  a  rata  tivis.   ,, 

We  might,  however,  allude  to  instances  ol^  popular  pr^ai&h'^ 
ingy  whidi  almost  in  every  particular  is  the  reverse  of  thai 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  So  far  from  being  dogmatic, 
or  fimatical,  there  are  popular  preachers  who  are  neither 
decided  nor  zealous;  who  though  they  are  neither  desultory, 
egotistical,  nor  familiarly  illustrative,  -  betray  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  their  subject  and  no  power  of  thought — 
whose  com|!K)6ition  is  flowe^  verbiage,  whose  force  consists 
in  varied  articulations,  whose  attraction  is  that  of  graceful 
elocution.  Not  that  we  object  to  manner.  By  no  me^s ;  it 
is,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  a  partof  the  truth  ;  but  it  need 
not1>e  observed  that  manner  alone  is  not  pulpit  eloquence, 
however  much  it  may  charm tho8e,who  are  more  accustomed 
to  gratify  their  eye  and  their  ear,  than  to  exercise  their  mindtf. 
If  rougliaiid  noisy dedan^ation  please  the  throng,  it  is  quitelas 
obvious,  thataffected  prettinesses,  and  silvery  tones,  hold  the 
erudibim  vtUgus,  To  deserve  the  meed  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
it  ia  not  only  necessary  thai  th^  preacher's  manner  should  be 
weighty  and  dignified,  but  his  sermons  should  at  once  en- 
lighten the  und^standing,  please  the  imagination,  and  influ- 
ence ^  affections.* 

Without  further  notice  of  this  order  of  preachers  who  may 
be  called  the  ealamistri^  of  the  pu]pit/  we  proceed  to  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  causes  of  that  style  of  preaching 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  admission  of  partial- 
ly educated  men  to  the  Ministry.  That  there  has  beeu'of 
late  an  increasing  number  of  this  chavactex,  will  not  bede- 
ttiod.  Whether  the  Education  Society,  in  that  desire  of  in- 
creasing its  numbers  and  extending  its  infl^uence  which  is 
common  to  all  voluntary  Associations,  may  not  have  con- 
tributed to  this,  we  shall  not  stop  to  decide.  That  the  ex- 
aggerated representations  and  impassioned  appeals  of  some 
of  our  Education  Agents,  may  have  induced  many  to  enter 

•Opttmm  est  orator  qdi  dicendo  aaimod  andientiian  et  docet,  et  delect^t^^t 
tD«CUtf?ii>Qrat8.a62. 
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the  Ministry  who  might  bettor  have  remained  at  their  origi- 
nal avocations,  we  are  not  aloqe  in  suspecting.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  ..  • 

Some  through  the  zeal  which  was  enkindled  in  their 
breikst  amid  the  scenes  of  a  modem  excitement,  have  felt 
themselves  called  to  abandon,  the  shop  for  the  pulpit ;  and 
in  view  of  the  greatness  of  .the  harvest  and  tho  paucity  of 
laborers ;  or  the  greater  scarceness  of  their  own  pecuniary 
mean;s,  have  been  constrained  to.  curtail  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course  of  years ;  while  persons  of  influence  haveno^ 
been  wanting  to  heighten  their  impatience  and  assist  their 
eiideavors^^perhaps  to  construe  the  precocitv  of  their  sifts 
in^o  a  preparation  for  the  sacred  desk,  which  some  old  in- 
cumbents, mi^ht  well  envy:  Inflated,  consequently,  with  a 
notion  of  their  own  endowments,  and  '^  fresh  from  knowing 
little,"  they  can  discover  no  more  adaptedness  to  the  conver* 
sion  of  souls  in  th^  tomes  of  old  Theology,  than  in  the  works 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They*  have  already  labored  with  ap- 
probation, perhaps  success,  m  Sunday  Schools,  in  Tract  dis- 
tribution, in  little  meetings,  wd  forthwith  the  incipient  light 
beams  forth  from  the  desk. .  What  is  the  sequpl  ?  Finding 
that  the  regular  ministry  demands  rqsoufces  of  mind  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  secure  ;  that  no  iqtelligent,  or  influen- 
tial auditory  can  be  gathered  where  there  is  no  opulence  of 
thought  and  propriety  of  discou^,  he  endeavors  to  make 
up  in  noisy  zeal  what  he  lacks  in  sense  and  knowledge  *,  to 
supply  his  deficiency  in  argument  by  paradox — ^in  s^le  by 
redundancy,  while  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his"^  materials 
even  for  interesting  the  uneducated  classes  of  society,  is 
adroitly  concealed  hy  frequently  changing  his  position. — 
Meanwhile,  the  learning,  and  literature,  and  eloquence*  of 
other  clerg3rmen,  by  his  customary  insinuations  and  occa- 
sipnal  animadversions,  ape  nude  t6  appear  but  heathen  at- 
tainments compared  with  his  own  purity  of  purpose  and 
self-immolating,  devotions.  The  people  are  virtually  taught 
from  his  lips  to  associate  dulliiess  with  learning,  scholasti- 
cism with  theology,  pride  of  reputation  with  ta3te,  and  cold- 
ness of  heart  with  labor  of  thought  and  purity  of  diction. 
No  wonder  that  he  becomes  their  Paragon  of  piety,  as  well 
as  their  Oracle.  It  is  human  nature,  to  love  to  hear  attain- 
ments depreciated  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  he. who 
despises  study  and  learning,  to  display  his  zeal,  purchases 
by  hypocrisy,  that  which  he  has  not  mind  enough  to  secure. 
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>  Unable  to  withstand  his  solidtations,  and  enoonrag^d 
by  his  success,  some  of  his  converts  from  among  the  lower 
class  of  society  ate  induced  to  undertake  the  work,  of  .the 
ministry ;  and  thus  men,  but  poorly  fitted  by  earFy  habits 
and  associations,  and  still  less  by  natural  talents  and  edu- 
cational mirmitBges  ior  the  ministry,  increase  und  multiply. 
Should  euch  an  one  become. a  Professor  in  an  Institute 
which  was  founded  by  kindred  spirits,  it  wiU  readily  be 
peroeiyed,  what  a  door  would  at  6nce  be  open  for  unedu- 
cated preachers ;  or  should  there  be  a  majority  of  such 
preachers  in  a  I^resbytery,  it  would  be  a^trange,.if  any  defi- 
ciency in  knowledge  should  frustrate  the  licensureof  a  can- 
didate, so  long  as  he  possessed  an  ample  share  of  zeal  and 
confidence,  as  for  a  faculty  of  Thompsonian  Physicians  to 
Tc^t  the  eitaminatiofi  of  a  student  who  had  faith  in  the  vir- 
tues of  lobelia.  ,        .  > 

As  the  CTeat  masters  of  ancient  eloquence  laid  its  founda- 
tion in  a  thorough  study  of  the  civil  ^aw,  so  must  the  found- 
ation of  pul^t  eloqQence'be  laid  in  a^  thorough  knowledge 
ofthe;Bible-j  and  this  requires  years  of  laborious  study — the 
subsidiary  acquisition  of  several  languages,  of  many  histo- 
ries and  of  diflerent  sciences.  Demosthenes  had  never  ren- 
dered his  eloquence  mdre  potent  than  Philip's  arms,  had  he 
not  constantly  attended  the  lectures  of  Plato.  The'name 
of  CScero.  baa  never  been  identified  with  that  of  eloquence 
itself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wndks  of  the  Academy ;  nor 
can  any  one  attain  to  great  pulpit  eloquence  who  is  not  ca- 
pable of  joining  to  the  truths  of  Inspired  Writ  the  deepest 
results  of  unassisted  reason;,  whom  enlarged  and  varied 
study  ha9  not  endowed  with  an  affluence  of  ideaS)  and  an 
elevation  of  sentiment,  equally  with  the  rea^y  command 
of  appropriate  diction.  Without  a  dtsQiplined  and  well 
stored  mind';  without  a  studied  acquaiptance  with  men  and 
mannens,  and  with  the  best  examples  of  eloquence  in  for- 
mer age^^-without  a  style  formed  byfconstant  practice,  a 
man  may  have  a  talent  for  speaking  but  he  can  never  be^ 
come  die  ornament  of  the  pulpit  Possessing  shrewdness 
or  wit,  with,  fluency  and  flexibility  of  address,  he  may  have 
aU  the  requisites  for' attracting  the  conamon  mind ;  but  his 
discourses  will  be  at  once  wide  from  natut'e  and  void  of 
truth, '  A  stranger  to  the  ^eat  works  of  the  past,  his  jiidff- 
m^nt  will  lack  discrimination,  as  well  as  candor  and  mod- 
esty.   %norant  of  classical  antiquity,  he  can  no  more  illua- 
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trate  Scripture  with  propriety  and  beanty,  than  he  can  in- 
terpret it  with .  correctness.  Haying  no  habits  of  lexical 
thought,  his  theology  will  confound  what  should  be  separa* 
ted,  and  seveii'  what  should  be  united — the  greatest  points 
will  be  unexplained,  the  least  will  be  magnified,  while  ioMKj 
predominates-,  «nd  errors  with  disorders  ensue.  Beinr  de- 
Toid  of  taste,  iikeall  uncultivated  minds,  he  will  form  nim- 
self  on  vulgar  standards ;  or  in  defiance  of  those  models  of 
eloquence  which  have  received  the  suffrages  of  mankind, 
he  makes  himself  his  standard^  The  greater  his  natural 
talents,  therefore,  the  mote  readily  will  he  turn  the  minds  of 
the  people  firom  real  excellence  in  the  pu|j>it  The  corrup- 
tion of  sacred  eloquence  is  always  owing  to  some  superior 
natural  mind  whicbshas  ftoqviired  distinction  by  a  new,  or 
peculiar  wayx>f  preaching.  Such  an  one  pleases  by  his 
defects ;  his  admirers  or  converts  imitate  his  vicious  man- 
ner ;  and  thus  from  the  vitiation  of  the  public  taste,  others 
are  driven  to  the  same  petty  expedients  to  secure  attention ; 
to  hunt  after  anecdote  when  they  sliould  congee  by  argu- 
nieiH-^to  captivate,  by  conceits,  or  impress  by  violence, 
when  they  can  be  no  longer  eloquent  by  using  the  wards  oj 
truth  and  soberness. 

But  the  initiation  of  uneducated  men,  or  the  rapidity  and 
superficiality  of  preparatory  studies,  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
Too  many,  forgetting  that  the  completion  of  thttr  prepara- 
tory course,  should  1^  but  the  commencement  of  real,  pro- 
fitable study,  abandon  the  habits  which  they  had  formed,  per- 
h^xs,  at  the  expense  ef  much  time  and  toil,  and  slide  into 
the  ranks  of  the  busy-indolent.*  Where,  we  had  almost 
said,  is  the  settled  clergyman  who  is  a  regular  and  diligent 
student?  So  little  application  to  dose  study  is  there,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  sermons  should  so  seldom  disclose  the  re- 
sults of  well,  digested  thought ;  that  in  general  they  should 
betray  a  mind  impoverisfattd  by  neglect,  6r  exhausted  by 
incipient  labor.  In  some  instances,  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  natural  slug^shness  of  mind  or  incapacity  for  studious 
applicatioB — the  love  of  ease,  or  avendon  from  thought,  be- 
ing gratified  even  to  the  approbation  of  conscience,  by  the 
flattery  which  has  b^en  b^towed  on  discourses  which  cost 
the  preacher  no  preparatory  effort.  These  verysexnions 
which  his  own  consciousness  of  their  demerits  rendered  him 

•  Vid.  CoWridgis't  claniiaanian  oCths  WQrld  of  minds.  Aids  to  Reflosiiofi, 
p.  902. 
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at  first  almost  ashamed  to.  deliver,  have  been  recerved,  he  is 
ddicately  informed,  with  more  approbation,  than  his  care^ 
fully  prepared  or  elaborated  discourses.  And  not  pausing 
to  consider  that  the  least  judicious  are  always  the  mo9t  Com- 
plimentary ;  or  to  ask  himself  whether  the  judgment  of  *<a 
fit  audience  fi>uud  though  few''  might  not  reverse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many,  he  inlers  that  the  less  his  prepari^on  tbe 
more  is  he  prepared ;  and  consequently  relasdng  his  mental 
exertions,  depends  for  his  favorable  reception  xin  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  presents  his  few  common  places.     . 

That  such^  sermons,  however,  should  be  ofttimes  well  re- 
ceived, is  not  <^f  difficult  explanation.  Hearers,  in  general, 
seldom  forward  to  charge  themselves  with  lack  of  perc^ 
tion,  or  with  habits  of  inattention,  /are  never  backward  to 
pronounce  a. discourse  dull  or  unintelligible  which  demands 
an  effort  of  thought  and  attention -^^  but  let  one  be  delivered 
''catber  in  skipping,  unconnected,  short- wiinled,  asthmatic 
sentences,  as  easy  to  be. understood  as  impossible  to  be  re- 
membered, in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  ^ 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  stiqg  from'  affected 
point  or  wilful  antithesis,  or  else  in  strutting  and  sounded 
periods,  in  which  the  emptiejst  truisms  are.  blown  up  into 
illustrious  bubbles  by  the  help  of  film  and  inflation,"  and  not 
a  few  .will  exclaim,  *'  this  is  sense  !  this  I  understand  and 
admire  !  I  have  thought  the  very  same  a  hundred  times  my- 
self !"  Indeed,  it  is  too  much  with  sermons  as  with  the 
current  literatuipe,  and  the  preacher  as  an  author,  aims  to 
please  rather  than  to  instruct ;  or  if  he  aim  to  benefit,  it  is 
in  such  a  way  as  ihH  to  demand  from  his  hearers  any  addi- 
tional thought. '  Thus,  both  hearer  and  preacher  exert  a 
reciprocal  influence  ;  and  while  the  mind  of  the  one  is  in 
no  respect  elevated,  that  of  the  other  is  etery  way  de§pra- 
ded ;  hisrsermons  are  the  productsof  a  barren  mind,  straining 
itself  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  ;  and  from  hav- 
ing top  long  neglected  to  incnsase  his  resources,  he  ulti- 
mately fin<£  himself  much  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
Israelites  who  were  doomed  to  produce  their  nunaber  c^ 
bricks  without  straw.  ^ 

•  But  while  the  tastie  of  the  people  becomes  more  corrupt, 
the  judgment  of  preachers  is^apt  to  be  swayed  by  their.de- 
sireof  doing  good  ;  or  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  natu- 
ral love  of  popularity,  is  gratified,  in  adapting  oBe^  die- 
courses  to  the  common  understanding.    The  {)o|)ularity  of 
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the  man  becomes  the  criterion  of  the  merits  of.  hid  preach- 
ing, even  though  his  popalarity  be  confined  to  the  moi!l;  illit- 
erate and  excitable  classes  of  society.  He  attributes  the  fact 
that  other  preachers  are  not  thronged  to  the  ill-adaptedoess 
of  their  discourses  to  the  comprehension  and  interest  of^he 
people ;  when  in  factliis  own  popularity  may  be  owing  to 
aii  adaptation  of  himself  to  the  tastes  kad  passions  of  the 
lowest  order  of  intellect -M)r  to  those  who  prefer  '^  a  poignant 
and  stimulating  to  a  simple  and  nourishing  diet,  and  would 
infinitely  rather  have  thdir  passions  awakened,  ihan  their 
conscience  directed  or  their  understanding  enlarged."  ^e 
is  plain  and  pointed,  whereas  others  are  tdo  vague  and  dull.; 
but  it  is  that  mode  of  speaking  which  though  it  is  justified 
wd  constitutes  the  chief  interest,  at  the  Bar,;  cannot  be  ex- 
cused in  the  Pulpit  It  is  undoubtedly  more  interesting  to 
the  many  to  talk  abotit  men  than  things,  about  vices,  than 
sin — to  deal  in  illustrations  of  truth  instead  of  truth  itedf— 
to  hear  the  doings  of  men  introduced  to  illustrate  the  ways 
of  Grod,  than  to  be  confronted  by  the  law  and  the  testimony ; 
but  to  call  this  an  adaptation  of  the  6ospel  to  our  hearers 
is  an  egregious  error,  a  palpable  absurdity.  The  people 
come  not  to  hear  the  truth,  but  its  familiar  illustrations ;  not 
to  be  impressed  by  doctrines^  but  to  be  amused  by  anec- 
dotes ;  not  to  be  made  better,  but  to  be  excited.  Adapted- 
ness  to  the  conmion  inind,  and  therefore  the  right  kind  of 
preaching !  So  is  a  penny  paper  adapted  to  the  conunon 
mind ;  but  who  will  say  that  it  is  calculated  to  hnprove  and 
elevate  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  ?  So 
is  the  oratory  of  a  demagogue  adapted  to  the  common  mind, 
but  the  true  interests  of  a  nation  are  alone  regarded  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  Webster. 

This  adaptation  of  one's^self  to  the  common  mind  in  such, 
a  wtfy  as  to  secure  the  audience  of  a  crowd,  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  superior  merit  in  preaching,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  have  no  higher  idea  of  eloquence  than  the  power 
of  "moving  the  passions;  but  not  in  their  judgment  who 
regard  passion  as  simply  subsidiary  to  the  end  of  eloquence.  * 
The  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  however,  is  to  be  judged  of, 
not  only  by  his  crowded  house,  but  by  his  success— be  it 
so :  but  what  is  the  success  of  those  whose  discourses  are 
thus  formed  oh  the  popular  taste  ?  Is  it  the  great  end  of 
pulpit  eloquence?  Has  he  persuaded  the  many  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  to  be  wise,  and  just,  and  good  ?    This  is  the 
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difficult  acbiarement.of.  the  pulpit,  utterly  unattainable  by 
the 'highest  order  of  human  speeoh  without  the  aid  of  Al- 
mighty grace.  But  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  more 
of  the  "  fool  than  the  wise"  in  human  nature;  that  men  in 
general  are  more  easily  excited  by  the  powers  of.  speech  0 
the  mo^t  absurd  opinions,  the  wildest  extravagances,  than 
to  the  doctrines  which.are  according  to  godliness  ?  Many 
{»  noan  with  no  other  power  thAn  that  of  calumny  and  self- 
praise,  has.  fcjeen. followed,  by  trooping  multitudes.  "  'jThose 
who  court  popular  applaujse  and  look  upon  it  as  the  pinnacle 
of  human  glory  to  be  blindjy  followed  by  the  multitude, 
commonly  jrecur  to  defamation,  especially  of  superiors  and 
brethren^  not  so  much  for  a  subject  on  which  Jhey  may  dis- 
play their  eloquence,  as  for  a  succedan^um'to  supply  their 
waht.o/  eloquence,  a  succedaneiim  which  never,  yet  was 
foupd  to  fail.  *  *  Tfi  lead  a  sect,  to  infuse  party  spirit, 
to  make  men  arrogant,  uncharitableji^ and- malevolent  is  the 
easiest  tpsk  amaginable,  and  to  whi^h  filniost  any  blockhead 
is  fully  equal.  But  to  produce  the  contrary  effect,  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  faction^  an(|  that  monster,  spiritual  pride, 
with  which  it  is  invariably  accompanied,  to  inspire  equity, 
moderation  and  charity  into*  men?s  isentiments  with  regard 
to  other3i  is  the  genuine  test  of  eloquence."* 

We  stop  not.to  inquire  whether  this  will  apply  to  aay  in 
oar  day,  though  if  some  preachers  have  not  iset  Ihe  example, 
it  is  strange  tBat  their  followers  should  so  freely  discuss  the 
reUgion  of  nisighboring  churches  and  denominations.  We 
would  simply  rematJc,  that  to  persuade  the  people  to  a 
course  to  which  they  are  inclined  by  the  depravity,  or  the 
deceitfulness  of  their  hearts,  is  no  criterion  of  the,  power  of 
eloquence.  Is  it  not  easier  to  influence  men  to  prg^y  occa-* 
sipnally  in  public,  than  habitually  in  private?  to  make  an 
ado  respecting  religion,  than  to  put  on  Christ  ?  to  prevail 
on  numbers  to  join  the  Church,  than  tp  multiply.additions 
to  the  piety  of  the  Church?  to  indudd  one  to  pledge  his 
nanoe,  than  to  mortify  his  lusts?  to  be  active  m  societies  and 
meetings,  than  to  abound  in  the  peaceable  limits  of  right-^ 
eousnes)  to  make  him  phariseeic,  than  kind,  and  humblej 
and  devout?*  to  make  men  despise  the  bigotry  of  orthodoxy, 
than  love  the  severity  of  t^uth?  to  detest  the  rum-seller,  the 
slavehokler,  and  the  unclean,  than  to  jHty  this  intemperate, 


*  GampbellSi  Fhilofopby  of  Rhetoric,  pp.  }43--i. 
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to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  keep  theroselyes  unspofted 
from  the  world?. to  change  public  opinion,  than  to  change 
the  heart  ?  No  wondjer  (hat  effects  are  produced  when  the 
preacher  becomes  the  pleader,  and  induces  detestation  of 
the  criminal,  rathet  than  of  the  crime^when  actiona  are 
substituted  for  the  work  of  the  afS&ctions,  and  doing  the 
\i^ill  of  man  for  the  self-denying  service  of  God ! 

Yet- the  ostensible  effects  of  this  mode  of  preaching  have 
led  to  its.  adoption  by  others.  Some,  we  doubt  not,  sinpere- 
ly,  unwittingly  deeming  its  effects  sure  evidences  of  God's 
blessing;  and  some,  we  fear,  from  vain  j^ory,  for  idas! 
there  is,  enough  of  the  remains  of  depravity  in  the  most 
sanctified  of  mortals,  to  render  him  impatient  in  the  use  of 
the  established  means.of  grace,  while  hundreds  are  at  on^ 
time  added  to  the  commtmiou.  of  a  neighboriq^  Church. 
..  This  desire  of  nmnbers,  thi^  it  is,'  we  apprehend,  whi<ch 
has  tended  m6re  than  any  one  cause,  to  deteriorate  the 
style  at  modern  preaching — ^to  prostitute  the  desk  to  novel 
opinions*,  noisy  declamation,  and  exciting  scenes,  and  divest 
religion  of  all  that  is  amiabh,  lovdy,  and  of  ^ood  report. 
This  aiming  at  immediate  and  outward  effects,  is  the  reasonr, 
why  the  vision  of  some  has  been  contracted  until  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  glorious  Gospel  did  afford  but  one  subject  of 
discourse^— this  impression,  that  there  is  no  good  effected  by 
a  sermon  unless  sinners  cai^  be  drawn  atonce  tothid  ''anxious 
Beat,"  or  induced  to  retire  to  the  "  enquiry  rbom  f*  and 
Christians  be  prevailed  oh  to  remain  and  pray  for  t^eir  eon* 
Version, — this  importance,  attached  to  occasional  special 
efforts  for  awakening  the  Church  and  arresting  the  thought- 
less— to  regular  evening  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  prayer 
and  exhortation,  or  to  mrther  the  objects  of  societies. 

How  can  one  command  time  for  studious  and  undisturbed 
retirement ;  or  if  time,  how  can  one.  employ  it  to  advantage 
whose  elasticity  of  mind  and  vigor  of  body  must  be  impaired 
by  such  a  constant  series  of  monotom^us  and  e!ihaustiRg 
efforts?  Necessarily  hasty  and  immature  in  hie  prepara- 
tions— obliged  often,  to  extemporize  without  even  th^  pre- 
vious arrangement  of  bis  remarks,  how  can  his  sermons  be 
else  than.ill  digested  performances,  often  erroneous,' invari- 
ably digressive,  and  ultimately  repetitions,^-^varying  only 
in.li^ss  coherent  argument,  less  striking  iHustrations,  leas 
judicious  appeals,  and  greater  tulgaxity  of  expression. 

No  one,  wd  contend,  can  thro^  himself  into  the  system 
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of  N^w  Measures  without  oontractiDg  his  ri^nge  of  thought, 
'  and  blunting  the  finest  sensibilities  of  his  soul. 

The  very  importance  attached  to  Protracted  Meetings 
and  New  Measures,  has  lessened,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
to  a  great  degree,  that  sefise  of  the  importance  which  the 
Clergy  were  wont  to  attach  to  thorough  preparation  for  (he 
duties  of  the  desk.  jBvery  one  feels  that  it  would  be  out  ^f 
heepiag  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  these  meetings  to  dis* 
course  on  any  other  subject,  or,^n  any  other  manner^  save 
such  Qs  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  Church  t6  outward 
effort,  and.  iirge  the  impenitent  to  precipitate  a  decision. 
After  the  protracted  effort,  he  feels  too,  that  all  has  been 
done  that  could, foe  done.  If  any  still  remain  without'  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  he  can  discourse  to  them  on  nothing 
but  hardness  of  heart ;  if  the  Church  relapse,  he  is  left  to 
l>era^4heiQ  for  Inkewarmness  and  hypocrisy. 

Indeed,  it  may  seri6us|y  be*  considered  whether  this  con- 
stanit  effort  in  the  eyes  of  the  publip,  hare  not  a  tendency 
Co  pijeclude  attention  to  his  o.wnspiritiial  concords ;  whether 
the  proper  spirit  of  &  Gospel  preacher  be  not  endangered  by 
special  efforts,  which  imply,  though  not  avowedly,  depenr 
dence  on  ourselves ;;  and  especially,  if  tb^y  be  not  altogether 
successful ;  whether  the  gratification  which  he  experiences 
in  view  of  his  numerical  success,  be  not  calculated  to  inflate 
bim  with  spiritual  pride  1  And  if  so^  it  is  not  surprising, 
though  a  popular  speaker  that  he  is  not  a  good  preacher, 
for  no  man  can  preach  ixr^ly  ^ho  is  not  penetrated  with-  a 
sense  of  his  own  insufliciency  and  ;unworthiness^^who8e 
preparation  is  not  prayerful  as  well  as  thoughtful.  Without 
the  spirit  of  one  wh<^  feels  that  he  himself  is  a  sinner  saved 
by  grace, — as  on  the  one  hand,  his  discourses  will  be  frivi- 
lous  and  ostentations  harangues,  so  on  the  other,  will  they 
be  dogmatic,  harsh/- and  egotistical.  . 

A  ma)  reason  for  this  style  of  preaching  may  be  found 
in  the  spkit  of  the  age.-  It  is  an  age  of  novelty,  innovation 
add  excitement  Radicalism  is  rife  in  the  state,  and.it 
might  be  expected  that  some,  like  Shakespeare's  radical 
Clothier,  would  wish  "  to  dress  the  Churchy  and  turn  it,  and 
put  a  new  na^  on  it."  Admirable  substitute  for  the  elements 
of  greaUiess^  radicalism  so  readily  secures  to  itself  ample 
notoriety,  that  aspiring  minds  of  ordinary  powers  are  but 
too  prone  to  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  It  is  less  difficult 
to  distinguish  one's-self  as  a  politician,  than  as  a  statesmaji, 
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and  for  Feasbns  not  very  dissimilar,  it  is  easier  to  rise  as  an 
f«to*a.thaa  as  a  Gospel  preacher — ^to  be  the  moving  cause  of 
fanatical  excitements,  than  the  instrument  of  promoting 
pure  and.uhdefiled  religion. 

'  The  mania  for  business,  alsb,  which  characterizes  onr 
community,  has  infected  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  and 
every  thing  in  matters  of  religion  and  beneyolence,  it  i; 
ojftensaid,  must  be  done  in  a  ^business  like  way;"  i.e. 
tfiere  should  be  no  respite  from  exertion,  matters  should  be 
driven  to  their  consummation!  /'Such-a  speech,  was  a 
business  speech — ^that  is  coming  to  th^  point — ^that  is  bring- 
in?  people  up  to  the  mark.'-  And  what  was  the  speech  ? 
Why,  as  far  as  ihtellect  and  manner  are  concerned,  if  the 
subject  had  been  the  Bank  instead  of  the  Bible,  it  would 
haye  been  as  well  received  had  it  been  delivered  in  the 
Park.  . 

«  Such  a  sennon  will  do  good"— Why  ?  Could  a  person 
of  ordinary  intell!^nce  have  failed  to  perceive  that  it  lacked 
the  spirit,  while  it  conveyed  only  distorted  views  of  Gk>spel 
truth?  «  But  th6  attention  of  the  people  was  wvetted ;  and 
many,  though  they  could  not  forbear  repeatedly  laughing, 
were  sometimes  thrilled  with  fear,  and  again  moved  to 
tears."  .     . 

"  Such  a  minister  will  not  answer  for  our  Church ;  he  is 
not  a  <  workihg  man.'  We  must  send  to  the  far  South  j  or 
the  far  West — No  one  can  -fill  these  vacant  pews  bat  a 
worklngr  man."  Now,  this  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
good  which  is  effected  by  the  modern  style  of  preaching, 
may,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  |^  ascertained  by  arith- 
metical calculation  ;  and  in  other  instances,  if  the  Church 
have  been  erected  as  a  speculation,  or  if  it  be  heavily  em- 
barrassed by  debt, — by  the  collection  of  dollars  afid  cents. 

In  places  where  there  exists  a  demand  for  excitement,  a 
preacher  of  an  excitable  temperament,  will  be  but*too  prone  to 
ministerfuel  to  the  flame.  Unless  experience  have  taught  him 
to  beware ;  or  his  own  prudence  and  forethought  have  led 
him  to  foresee  the  consequences,  he  will  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  humors  of  his  people ;  as  others  by  their  beauti- 
ful essays  and  flowery  declamation,  too  often  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  taste  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  auditory. 
*<  The  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministry,  is  always  to  move 
down  from  the  high  and  arduous  place  which  belongs  to  it, 
of  a  remedial  function,  to  the  lower,  imd  more  gratenil  posi- 
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tion  of  an  office  of  delectfition."*  And  tiritbout  enlarffing  on 
this  thought,  we  may  reinark,  that  some  are  as  readily  plea- 
sed hy  anxious.  se^t3,  multipU^  meetings;  societies,  and 
mountebank  oratory,  as  others  are  by  tame  discourse,  few 
meetings,  and  cold  formalities  of  worship.  These  numerous 
meetings,  these  various  societies,  these  scenes  of  excitement, 
so  coixunon  to  ^ome  churches,'  c^e  in  thexnselreis  no  more 
evideaces  of  faithful  Gospel  preaching,  than  the  reverse  as- 
pects in  a  church,  are.of  upfaithful  preaching.  ' 

The  faci  is,  preachings,  like  oratory,  is^'affected  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  As  is  the  man,  so  is  his  eloquence.  Thus 
thought  the  ancients ;  and  abundant  illustrations  of  the  c<^r- 
teetness  of  th^ir  judgment,  might  be  gathered  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times. 

When  excitement  is  the  order  of  the  age— ^-when  volun- 
tary societic^s  are  in  operation  for  the  promotion  of  almost 
every  object  tor  which  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
Church  established — when  Tetotaliam  defames,  and  Moral 
Reform  points  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  Abolition  howls — and 
the  wide  spread  dissatisfaction  with  orthodoxy,  and  impa- 
tience of  God's  movements,  Pelagius  is  again  summoned 
from  the  dead — how  is  it  possible  that  the  minister  whp  is 
stationed  where  old  error^  are  regarded  as  new  truths,  and 
theestablished  means  of  grace,  as  old  and  ineffective  mea- 
sures, should  not,  in  some  respects  at  least,  adopt  a  novel 
kind  of  preaching?  No  man  can  surrender  his  j^udgment 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  modern  expedients  for  facilitating  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  without  exhibiting  in  the  pulpit,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  ultraism  of  an.  Agent,  the  fanat- 
icism of  a  Revivalist,  or  the  imbecile  conscientiousness,  cou- 
.pled  with  the  pride  and  dogmatism  of  a  Reformer.  Yes,  let 
a  preacher  only  imbibe  the  spirit  of  voluntaryism,-  with  the 
theolQgy  of  Pelagius,  and  provided  he  have  any  .talent  for 
illustrations,  we  assure  him,  if  he  covet  the  distinction,  that 
his  name  shall  be  enrolled  with  that  of  the  Fiimeys  and 
Burchards  of  bur  day. 

That  little  or  no  attention  shpuld  be  paid  by  this  class  of 
preachers  to  style,  may  readily  be  explained.  They  cannot 
think,  like  others  who  are  destitute  of  genius  and  taste,  that 
a  fine  style  is  incompatible  with  profound  thought.  What- 
ever their  vanity,  we  know  not  that  they  make  any  preten* 

*  Saturday  Eyening,  p.  213. 
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sions  to  prf»fiindit7,  as  it  is  certain  they  are  not  often  accu*- 
sed  of  being  too  deep  to  be  understood.  \  If  their  senti^nents, 
however,  te  clear,  it  is-  the  clearueafi  of  the  shallow  stream, 
rather  than  of  the  deep  lake. 

They  justify  theniselves  in  the  neglect; of  styte)  by 
the  opinion  that  style  will /appear  .'the  more  natural,  the 
less  pains  they  bestow  upon  it,  and  that  an  easy,  familiar 
manner  is  necessary  to'  being  utiderstood.  Hence,  their 
careless,  ill  constructed  periods— ^theireblloquial  barbarisms, 
and  vulgar  phraseology.^.  How  well  for  self  respect,  that  we 
can  put  to  the  ^ore  of  superior  judgment,  what  arises  from 
incapacity  !  Ease  in  writing,  like  ease  in  motion,  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  greatest  care — so  is  perspicuity  secured  only 
by  propriety  of  diction.  A  vulgar  style  necessary  to  being 
understood !  Then  is  Addison  ol»cure,  and  Bax|er  unintelli- 
gible. 

But  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  go  to  extremes. 
Once'  we  addressed  children  as  if  (hey  yrBte  men-^now  men 
as  if  tl^ey  were  children.  To  be  intelligible  without  de- 
scending to  vulgarity,'  should  be  the  rule  of  the  preacher^ 
and  we  .venture  to  say,  that  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Owj^ht,  or 
of  the  late  Doctors  Payson  and  Griffin,  are  more  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  mind,  than  any  one  of  the  sermons  of  Mr. 
Finney.  But  many  of  this  class  of  preachers  ima^ne,  that 
unless  they  repel  the  high,  thev  cannot  attract  the  low— 
unless  they  disgust  the  educated,  they  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  illiterate. 

At  the  same  time  all  attractioiis  of  style^  aie  thought  to  di* 
yert  the  mind  from  the  matter  of  discourse.  This  is  true,  if 
by  attractions  be  understood  turgid  language  and  mispkced 
-  ornaments,  but  pot  if  we  mean. the  constituents  of  a  classical 
atyle..  Demosthenes  had  had  less  force,  if  every  word  were 
not  so  acranged  as  to  present  his  ideas  in  their  strcinffest 
light,  and  every  figure  of  speech  were  not  natural  as  well  as 
splendid.  The  Holy  Bible  jtself,  should  teach  ua  not  to 
derrogate  from  the  importance  of  style.  Does  the  manner 
in  which  the  truths  ot  Revelation  are  communicated,  at  all 
lessen  their  interest,  or  impair  their  force?  Yet  where  is 
rhetorical  aocuracy,  purity  and  beauty  more  careAilly  ob^ 
aerted,  more  strikingly  displayed,  ttian  in  the  ^Miges  of  Sa- 
cred Writ  ?  The  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  by  refinins^ 
our  taste  and  quickening  our  sen^  of  the  beautiml,  woula 
inspire  a  distaste  for  false  omanaents,  and  a  dii^st  for  vul- 
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gsiisms,  while  it  would  render  our  style  isettef  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  uneduciited. 
'  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  therefore^  not  only  that  the 
mode  of  preaching  which  many  of  late  years  have  adopted, 
should  be^  corrected,  but  that  the  character  of  pulpit  IbIoh 
qoence  should  be  elevated.  Zeal  19  important,  but  zeal  can- 
not nutke  addends  for  poverty  of  thought,  feebleness  qt  argu* 
ment,  and  vulgarity  of  style.*  Zeal  exhausts  itself,  and, on 
what  has  the  zealof  to  rely  ?  Or  the  people  becotoe  accus- 
fomed.to  its  ebullitions,  and  how  shall  they  be  influenced? 
Bence  it  is,  that  zeal  so  often  degenerates  into  acriniony 
and  violence  *,  or  as  an  old  divine  expresses  it,  that  ''  zeal) 
though  a  sweet  Christian  grace,  is  exceedingly^apt  to  sour.'f 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  persons  whose  religion  has  been  m^re 
animal  feeling,,  so  often  relaipaaintp  confinqed  indifference^ 
if  pot  infideuty.  Indeed,  there  is  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween faiiatical  preacl^ing,  and  the  spread  oif  infidelity,  than 
we  are  ordinarily  aware.  The  obvious  tmdiency  of  such  t 
preaching,  with  its  accompanying' measures,  will  induce  on 
numy  minds,  the  conclusion,  that  all  changes  in  character- 
may  be  explained  independently  of  a  divine  agency.  The  fa-> 
miliarity  with  which  the  preacher  treats  divme  things^  the 
irreverence  which  he  culs  filial  confidence  .and  humble 
boldness,  the  absurd  or  ridiculous  U^ht  in  which  he  rep- 
resents, in  order  to  impart  more  plausibility  to  his  own  the* 
•  pries,  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bible,^a8 
held  by  orthodox  Christians — his  amusing  anecdotes,  his  ' 
4ctin^  out  his  illustrations,  as  well  as  their  vulgar  charac- 
ter, his' ridicule  of  opposers,  his  public  and  presumptuous 
exposures  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  among  professing 
Christians,  ostensibly  made  to  promote  the  Church's  purity — 
all  tend,  at.  once,  to.  diminish  respect  for  religion,  to  destroy 
confidence  in  Christian  cbaracteivto  divest  the  sanctuary  of 
its  saeredness  and  the  Gospel  of  its  spirit,  By  simply  lis* 
teningto  some  preachers  whom  curiositybad  induced  them 
to  hear,  we  know  that  thinking,  yet  well  principled  minds, 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  alienated  Ircun  the  house  of 
God,  and  even  tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  reU^cnu 
What,  them,  must  be  the  efiect  of  tfucb  preax^bing  on  imnds 
'  sceptically  disposed  ? 
'  Tfaou^hscepticism  were  lievet  induced,  from  its  exa^gie* 
n^ed  opinions,  its  defects  in  style,  its  virulence  of  mann^, 
its  tendency,  is,  to  disgust  the  intelligence  of  the  con^munity. 
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Ad  mitcing  that  it  never  eoars  above  the  capacity  of  the  lo w^, 
it  in  varial^ly  sinks  below  the  regard  of  the  higher  classes: 
and  hence  it  is,  that  few  if  any,  well  infi>rmed.  and  judicious 
persons  can  be  found  in  attendance  on  this  preaching.  In- 
deed, this  new  mode  of  preaching,  we  bo^ve- reason  to  think,^ 
has  served  rather  to  swell  the  number*  of  attendant^  on  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  than  even  to  multiply  additions  to  our 
own  communion  from  the  lawer  classes. 

But  a  preacher  can  be  no  model  of  pulpit  eloquence,  how- 
ever well  he  may  accommodate  his  sentiments  and  exprefiP- 
sions  to  the  one,  if  be  wantonly,  or  even  inadvertently  dis- 
gust thd' other  class.  To  be  simple  without*flatness,  deli- 
cate without  finery,  perspicuous  without  recurring  to  lonr 
idioms  and  vulgar  similitudes,  eminently  behooves  him,  who 
iff  called  to  .address  a  promiscuous  audience.  He  aloniBr  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  pulpit  orator,  who  can  speak  with  ease-  or 
dignity,  fully  or  concisely,  as  the.  subject,  requires;,  whose 
language  is  at  once  the  v^ehlcle  of  thought,  and  the  orna- 
ment .01  argument ;  who  reaches  the  understanding  through 
the  passions,  and  while  he  enlightens  the  mind  and  im- 
presses the  heart,  can- secure  the^judgnient  of  tbe  .wise,  and 
delight  the  imagination  of  the  tasteful. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  aversioil  of  men  of  education 
and  taste,  from  modern  popular  prekching,  is  very  compla- 
centlv  attributed  to  the  pcedominent  influence  of  pride,  lind 
worldliness,  and  in  some  instances  this  may  be  the  cause ; 
but  when  a  certain  .mode  of  preaching  has  no  other  effect 
on  the  superior  classes  than  to  repel,  while  it  increases  th^ 
attendance  of  the  lower  class,  the  reason  must  be  found,  n6t 
in  the  enmUy  of  the  carnal  hearty  but  in  the  necessary  re* 
pugnance  of  men  of  letters  and  refinement,  to  vulgarity  and 
buffoonery;  qf  of  sober  and  discreet  judgments,  to  a  viola- 
iionofthat  decency  and  order  which  sliiould  characterize, 
and  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in-  the  house  of 
God. 

'  But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  its  effect  on  the  com- 
mon mind^  may  be  simply  to  create  excitement  and  multiply 
professions;  to  give  distorted  views  of- truth ;  to  adulterate 
the  motives  of  cSiristian  action  ;  to  induce  self-deception,  tf 
not  bypocrjby,  and  in  not  unfrequent  instances  to  insure  apos- 
tacy.  Whitefi^ld's  preaching  was  adapted  to  the  common 
nqtind ;  but  he  preached  the  Oospel  in  humble  reHance  on 
God's  Spirit,  not  his  own  expedients  for  rendering  it  inter- 
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esting  to  the  crowd,  nor  his  own  measures  for  securing  its 
iqun^iate  effects ;  and  while  converts  multiplied,  Siey 
added  to  faith,  virtue,  and  to  virtue,  knovdedgSj  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance,  and  to  temperance,  godliness,  and 
to  godliness,  charity.  Indeed,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  initiatidn  to  the  Church,  through  the  medium  of 
excitenient,  be  not  directly  calculated  to  create  a  distaste  for 
the  lowly  virtues,  and  sober  duties  of  religion. 

To  secure  to  the  ministry  that  influence  which  it  should 
exert,  it  is  indispensable  that  their  discourses  should  be  of 
&  high  order  both  as  respects  their  execution  youd,  de- 
livery.,  Men  of  the  world  more  frequently  hear  .than  read 
discourses  on  Scripture  topics.  Their  respect,  too,  for 
Christianity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,,  is  influenced  by 
their  impressions  respecting  tl^e  mental^  as  well  as  the  moral 
qualifications  of  its  ministers.  This,  is, at  once  natural  and 
unavoidable.  As  are  our  pulpit  performances,  such  in 
general  will  Jbe  their  intellectual  regard  for  our  religion ; 
and  such  the  human  probability  of  its  influencing  their  con- 
duct in  life, — in  the  same  manner  as  the  regard  of  the  com- 
mon mind  for  the  constitution  of  a  nation  i^;shaped  by  the 
abilities  and  eloquence  of  its  statesmen.  If  errour  be  exclu- 
sively dependant  for  success  on  the  intellectual  po^er  and 
address  of  its  advocates,  how  much  greater  must  necessarily 
be  the  force  of  truth,  if  the  .ministry  bring  to  her  service,  all 
the  requisites  to  convincing  argumentation,  and  soul-subdu- 
ing eloquence.  As  the  protectress  of  iEneas  thought  him 
not  altogether  secure  of  the  favour  of  the  queen  by  his  piety 
and  bravery,  but  decorated  him  for  the  interview  with  pre- 
ternatural beauty,  so  whoever  would  secure  that  influence 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  preacher's  success,  must  add 
grace  to  strength,  and  render  his  manner  a^re^able,  as  well 
as  his  subjects  useful.,  Truth  is  prejudiced  by  illiterate  preach- 
ers, as  religion  is  divested  of  its  beauty  by  fanatical  excite- 
xnents.  One  Gospel  preacber  of  vigorous  thought,  cultivated 
taste,  and  correct  elocution,  such  as  Chalmers,  Melvill,*  or 
Bradley  ;t  and  some  whom  we  could  mention  from  our  own 
ranks,  would  exert  a  widei^  and  more  permanent  infiaence 
over  the  sound  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  community 

«  Vide,  a  Tolnine  of  Siermoni  by  Henry  MeNill.  B.D..  Miniffter  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  and  late  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  GolJege.  AJeo,  Sermona 
preached  before  the  IJniTeraity  of  Cambndge.    London.    1837. 

t  Vide.  Sermons  by  Charles  Bradley,  Vicar  of  Olasbnry  and  Minister  of  St. 
James'  Church,  Clapham,  Sunrey. 

Tot.  V.  34 
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than  a  host  of  Revivalists.  There  miffht  be  no  extraordi- 
nary means^-^but  the  regular  services  of  the  Sabbath  would 
be  felt.  There  might  be  no  hundreds  admitted  at  once  to 
the  Church,  but  ignorance  would  be  enlightened,-the  vicious 
reformed,  the  sceptical  coiiviAced,  the  Church  built  up  an 
Us  most  holy  faiths  while  reHffion,  operating  in  private, 
would  purifjr  the  heart,  mould  the  temper,  discipline  house- 
holds, regulate  business,  and  sanctify  the  charities  of  life. 

So,  is  a  high  order  of  preaching  necessary  to  secure  per- 
manent interest  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Desk.  No  one 
can  retain  an  audience,  who  merely  deals  in  glittering  and 
misplaced  ornaments,  or  boats  the  air  with  theflourishes  of  a 
tumid,  unmeaning  rhetoric;  however  popular  at  first,  his 
deficency  of  real  matter,  of  solid  infbrmation,  will  ultimately, 
consign  his  pulpit  to  contempt.  No  pastor  can  habitu ally- 
extemporize  without  felling  into  a  monotony  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  though. he  may  be  inventive  and  fluent  he  will 
ultimately  fail  to  interest.  A  mere  extemporaneous  preacher, 
might  fill  a  Church  in  two  years,  but  if  he  did  not  disperse 
his  congregation  in  the  next  two,  it  would  not  be  because 
they  were  desirous  of  growing  in  knowledge. 

But  no  one  can  adopt  our  modern  style  of  preaching  and 
long  retain  his  charge.  A  few  years,  would  serve  either 
to  exhaust  him,  and  dissatisfy  his  people :  or'to  drive  him 
to  greater  extremes,  and  consequently  induce  a  separation. 
How  many  instances,  in  confirmation  'of  this,  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  recent  history  of  the  Churches  in  divers 
places,  but  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New- York.  We  think,  also,  that  facts  will  sustain  us  in 
affirming  that  they  who  have  retained  prominent  pulpits  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  secured  a  constantly  grow- 
ing respect  for  their  ministrations,  are  the  few,  who,  while 
they  have  persisted  in  their  early  habits  of  laborious  study, 
have  resisted  the  multiplication  of  evening  meetings,  the 
introduction  of  new  measures,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  ex- 
citements. 

If  there  be  instances  of  large  congregations  where  there  is 
no  adaptedness  on  die  part  of  the  pulpit  to  edification,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  adventitious  circumstances.  Hence,  the 
importance  which  of  late,  in  our  pities,  has  been  attached  to 
the  architectural  style  of  the  desk,' to  the  convenient  ar* 
rangefnent,  and  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pews. 
We  greatly  fear,  that  were  it  not  for  the  costliness  and 
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spleqdoar  of  some  religious  edifices,  the  merits  of  the  preach- 
ing woald  not,  in  every;  instance,  secure  so  large  and  regular 
an  attendance.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  object  to  mu- 
nificent temples :  by  no  means.  But  let  us  not  construe  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  aod  fashion,  into  a  compliment  to  our  pulpit 
eloquence.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  a  new  and  costly  place 
of  worship  can  permanently  make  amends  for  good  preach- 
ing. The  influence  of  these  things  can  be  only  temporary, 
unless  fashion  and  worldliness  have  encroached  on  the 
piety  and  intelligence  of  a  Church. 

Nor  is  this  higfh  order  of  preaching  lesa  necessary  to  per- 
petuate one's  influence  after  death,  than  to  secure  it  while 
he  is  living.  He  is  the  greatest  preacher  whose  sermons 
will  act  on  future  generations  as  they  acted  oh  the  men  of 
his  own  times ;  who  though  dead  will  speak  in  thoughts 
not  less  effective  than  his  breathing  words.  That  influence 
which  depends  on  religious  excitements,  is  as  short  lived, 
as  these  excitements  are  transient.  Those  discourses  which 
excited  the  cro^d,  will  not  survive  the  remembrance  of 
their  hearers.  Who  can  recall  the  desultory  course  of  a 
fimatical  sermon  ?  Though  they  may  have  been  written 
out  by  a  stenographer,  who  will  hereafter  read  them,  unless 
it  be  to  ascertam  the  form  which  Pelagian  views,  and  reli- 

S'ous  enthusiasm  assumed,  at  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
elancholy  monuments,  of  perverted  truth  and.  farcical 
piety,  some  of  them  may  remain  for  .years ;  but  as  regards 
any  thing  valuable  in  truth,  forcible  in  thought,  or  sound 
in  Christian  experience,  th6y  are  already  but  a  single  re- 
move from  oblivion.  We  know  of  no  preachers  whose  dis- 
courses' will  live  after  them,  but  the  few,  whose  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  is  as  severe  in  maturity,  as  it  was  in  their 
youth;,  who  have  cultivated  style,  as  well  as  habits  of 
thought;  who,  though  their  churches  are  not  thronged, 
are  always  filled ;  whose  ministry  has  permanently  com- 
m^mded  the  love  of  the  pious,  the  reverence  of  the  low,  the 
Inspect  of  the  high,  and  the  interest  of  the  intelligent. 

We  contend  that  the  ministry  should  exert  an  intellectual, 
as  well  as  a  religious  influence.  In  making,  provision  for 
man  as  an  immortal  being,  God  has  not  withheld  from  us  the 
means  of  intellectual  culture.  He\ice,  the  mental  character 
of  Revelation, — the  sublimity  of  its  subjects,  the  simplicity 
of  its  styl^,  the  nobleness  of  its  mysteries,  tlie  grandeur  of 
its  oratory,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  poetry. 
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How  can  the  mind  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  truths 
and  principles  of  the  Bible,  without  being  at  once  enlarged 
and  strengthened  ?  What  naental  discipline  can  compare 
with  a  thorough  course  of  biblical  study?  With  such  a 
field  before  him  as  the  science  of  the  divine  will ;  with  his- 
torical incidents  so  curious  and  interesting ;  with  the  ele- 
ments of  so  noble  a  jurisprudence  as  that  of  Moses,  and  with 
the  principles  of  so  pure  a  system  of  eithics  as  that  which 
Christ  inculcated,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  preacher  has 
the  materials  for  exertinjg^  a  far  i^eater  intellectual  influence, 
thaii  any  lecturer  on  philosophical  or  literary  subjects ;  and 
that  where  the  preacher  has  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tages, there  may  be  found  far  more  thought  and  intelligence, 
than  coilld  result  to  the  people  from  inducing  their  attend- 
ance on  Atheneums,  or  their  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of 
books  for  diffusing  knowledg^.  If  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  mind  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
jects which  it  is  required  to  grasp  and  measure,' then  the 
*'  Bible,  while  the  only  book  for  the  souF,  is  the  best  book 
for  the  intellect" — outweighing  all  the  tomes  of  human 
wisdom.  Shall  its  designed  tendency  be  counteracted  by 
the  pulpit  ?  Shall  its  high'  themes,  and  countless  topics, 
and  pure  diction,  be  sacrificed  to  petty  theory,  monotonous 
common  place,  and  vulgar  language  ?  Whil6  there  is  a 
more  glorious  sun  and  a  purer  dew,  shall  the  culture  of  the 
understanding  be  left  to  mere  earthly  husbandmen?  While 
reason  has  "a  more  majestic  temple  to  tread,  and  more 
beauteous  robes  wherein  to  walk,  and  incense  rarer  and 
more"fragrant  to  burn  in  golden  censers,"  is  she  not  degra- 
ded, when  left  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  human  philosophy? 

If,  by  adopting  their  language  and  modes  of  thought,  we 
must  let  ourselves  down  to  the  people,  then,  preparation  for 
the  ministry  is  unnecessary*.  A  classical  and  theological  ed- 
ucation is  a  serious  impediment  to  our  success.  He  will  be 
the  most  popular  as  a  preacher,  who  has  simply, "  a  mark  to 
himself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man."  But  a  truce  with 
irony.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Christian  ministry 
does  not  demand  the  greatest  talents,  thfe  most  profound  and 
varied  erudition  ;  or  thig:  a  man  of  education,  the  moment 
he  opens  his  lips  in  pubHc,  should  convince  his  audience, 
that  he  has  neither  a  cultivated  taste,  nor  a  well  disciplined 
mind.  We  have  as  little  sympathy  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
fiusturing  clerg]rmen  at  an  Oberlin,  as  with  the  way  of  ma- 
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king  converts  at  a  Chatham  Chapel.  <<  Men  should  not  turn 
preachers,  as  the  river  Nile'  breeds  frogs,  wh^n  one  half 
moveth,  before  the  other  is  made,  and  while  it  is  yet  but 
plain  mudP 

As -nothing,  next  to  vice,  derogates  more  from  the  dig*- 
nity  of  the  sacred  profession,  than  ignorance  and  vulgarity  m 
clergymen,  so  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  than  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  ex- 
ertion of  thought,  or  any  effort  of  attention — by  the  mere 
excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility.  Under  such  preach- 
ing the  mind  will  l?e  inflated,  but  it  cannot  be  informed — 
the  feelings  will  be  enlisted,  but  the  heart  cannot  be  impro- 
ved. There  must  necessarily  be  both  ignorance  of  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  Christian  experience ;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  hearer  becomes  more  perverted,  and  his  taste  the  more 
corrupt.  Not  so,  when  an  educated  ministry  discloses  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  the  results  of  profound  study  and  litera- 
ry pains — as  might  be  illustrated  in  th6  case  of  an  audience 
chiefly  composed  of  New  England  peasants,  contrasted  with 
an  audience  composed  of  the  working  classes  in  a  large 
city.  Indeed,  such  is  the  general  demand  in  our  churches, 
for  gratification  and  excitement,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  tal- 
ent and  education,  that  we  want  in  the  ministry,  but  t  dis- 
cerning public,  to  make  good  preachers.  So  long  as  (he 
people  are  captivated  by  mountebank  oratory,  so  long  will 
there  be  fcut  little  pulpit  eloquence. 


Review  op  Day  on  the  Will. 

By  Rsv.  John  WooDBBiDei,  D.  D. 

*'  An  enquiry  retpecHiit^  ih6  tdf-determining  power  qfthe  Wills  or  conHngenS 
voUtUm.  By  Jeremiah  Day,  Preeident  of  YaU  CoUege**  *<  / think  that  the 
notion  (^liberty,  eonaistine^  in  a  contingent  ee^-determination  qf  the  toill,  ae 
necessary  to  the  morality  qf  men's  dispositions  and  actions,  is  almost  inoonceiV' 
ably  pemieicus  ;  and  that  t\e  contrary  tnUh  is  one  qf  the  mosiimportant  trvdhs 
qfii^firal  philosonhy  that  ever  toas  discussed^  and  most  necessary  to  be  known," 
^President Edwards,  New-Haven:  Ihrrick  ^  Noyes,  1838. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  book,  exhibiting 
much  of  that  perspicacity,  for  which  the  author  is  remarka- 
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ble,  and  displaying  a  kindness  and  equanimity  of  spirit, 
which  We  often  affected,  but  too  seldom  actually  found,  in 
works  of  controversy.  It  is  none  the  less  excellent  for  its 
brevity ;  since  it  leaves  no  subject,  on  which  it  professes  to 
treat,  involved  in  unintentional,  or  studied  obscurity,  and 
settles  many  of  the  leacling«principles  which  it  asserts,on  an 
immoveable  foundation.  In  its  definitions  and  arguments, 
we  observe  a  clearness,  simplicity  and  conclusiveness,  wor> 
thy  of  the  man,  who  hais  acquired  no  mean  reputation  as  a 
student  and  teacher  of  the  exact  sciences,  in  the  venerable 
institution  with  which  he  is  connected.  That  we  do  not, 
indeed,  regard  the  work  as  entirely  faultless,  we  may  have 
occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  our  remarks ;  yet  we  cer- 
tainly do  assign  it  an  important  place,  among  the  polemic 
and  philosophical  treatises,  which  have  originated  from  the 
theological  disagreements  of  the  last  few  years. 

We  have  not  selected  the  title  of  the  book  as  a  motto,  or 
as  a  mere  introduction  to  independent  discussions  of  our 
own ;  but  we  intend,' to  follow  our  author  through  the  prin* 
cipal  topics  of  his  essay,  and  to  adorn  our  own  pages  with 
numerous  quotations  from  his.  We  observe,  in  general, 
that  he  defends  the  leading  doctrine  of  Edwards'  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  treatise  on  the  Will,  in.  opposition  to  cer- 
tain vague  theories  and  loose  speculations,  which  are  pro- 
pounded by  their  admirers,  as  an  almost,  if  not  wholly 
complete  solution  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties,  relating  to 
the  subjects  of  human  activity,  accountableness  and  depen4- 
ance.  While  he  arrays  himself  formally  against  no  descrip- 
tion of  men,  he  aims  to  subvert  the  notion  that  contingency, 
or  independence  in  our  volitions,  or  mental  acts,  is  possible, 
or  necessary  to  free  and  responsible  agency.  He  is  very 
methodical ;  and  not  unfrequently,  with  a  land  of  Socratic 
pertinency  and  pith,  he  exhibits  his  arguments  rather  in  the 
form  of  modest  queries,  than  in  the  shape  of  dogmatical 
propositions,  or  logical  inferences. 

In  his  << Introductory  observations,"  he  says,.  "The  selfc 
determining  power  of  the  will  is  a  subiect  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  nutny  of  the  theological  discussions 
of  the  present  day."'  <^  President  Edwards,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Will,  has  given  a  masterly  exppsition  of  the  principal 
forms  in  which  it  is  commonly  presented."  '^The  doctrine 
of  his  opponents  was  this,  that  the  fj^  acts  of  the  wUl  are 
not  determined  to  be  as  they  are,  by  any  influence  from 
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without  the  wili  it^lf.  This  wad  oonsideted  by  him  as  in^ 
Tolring  the  alternative,  that  every  volition  is  determined 
either  by  a  preceding  volition,  or  by  nothing  at  all.  The 
latter  is  contingent  self-determination.  This  appeared  to 
him  so  obviously  absurd,  as  not  to  c^U  for  a  logical  state- 
ment, expanded  into  the  form  of  a  regularly  cbnstructed 
demoi^tration.  To  the  other  branch  of  the  aiternativei  he . 
has  done  such  ample  justice,  that  the  question  concerning 
it  may  be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  This  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  advocates  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  that  form  of  the  doc- 
trine which  implies  contingenoe,  as  being  the  only  |^round 
left,  on  which  they  can  hope  to  maintain  their  position." — 
pp.  10, 11.  • 

Our  author  re^rds  th^  question  of  self-determination  as  . 
of  great  pfactical  importance,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
mordl  government  of  Gody  as  the  Adoption  of  the  Arminian 
view  of  the  subject  involves  the  denial  of  the  divine  powef 
to  manage  the  affections  and  choices  of  moral  agents,  in  en- 
tire subserviency  to  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  and  renders,  moreover,  the  employment  of  any 
uman  means,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  holinesS)  inappropriate,  weak  and  useless.  This 
necessary  result  of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  is 
clearly  and  happily  stated  on  pp.  11  and  12,  to  which  we 
would  refer  those  who  have  any  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  address  by  motives  h 
person,  whose  very  nature  is  such  that  it  keiniioihem&ved 
by  any  thing  without  itself 

Many  have  spoken  of  being  conscious  of  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will ;  and  have, 
therefore,  maintained  that  it>  should  be  assumed  as  a  first 
principle  in  all  our  interpretations  of  Scripture.  .  What  else 
can  be  meant  by  Dr.  Beecher,  in  the  following  passage,  con-  . 
tained  in  his  «  Views  of  Theology  ?" 

*'  It  has  been  insisted  by  some,  that,  in  looking  for  the 
ground  of  accountability,  men  never  go  beyond  the  fact  it- 
self of  voluntariness.  Ijf  the  deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  be 
voluntary,  that  satisfies.  It  does ;  but  it  is  because  all  men 
include  unfailingly,  both  in  their  theory  and  conseiousneesj 
the  supposition  of  powers  of  agency  unhindered  and  unco- 
erced by  any  fatal  necessity."  Here,  by  the  way,  we  can- 
not  but  observe  how  men.  whose  philospphy  involves  a  self- 
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determining  power  of  the  will,  ^ee  in  the  charges  they 
prefer  against  orthodoxy.  •  Thu9  Edwards  was  charged  by 
a  writer,  whom  Dr.  West  has  noticed,  with  maintaining  a 
doctrine  which  was  "  plainly  on  the  side  of  fatality."  But 
we  return  to  Dr.  Beecber.  '<  Now  I  believe  that  the  natural 
constitution,  and  universal  feelings  and  perceptions  of  men," 
{he  must  mean  their  feelings  ami  perceptions^  in  respect  to 
their  unhindered  apd  uncoerced  powers  of  agency y)  '^  are 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  truth  is  not 
here,  where  may  we  expect  to  find  it  ?"  In  other  words,  if 
Dr.  Belcher's  views  of  the  nature  of  moral  agency  ar^  not 
true,  there  is  no  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  at- 
lained  by  man ;  and,  consequendy,  the  Bible  may  be  safely 
(the  sooner  the  lietter,.)  thrown  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats. 

It  is  not. improbable  that  President  Day  alludes  to  such 
bold  language  as  that  we  have  now  quoted,  when  he  says, 
'<  But  here  we  are  met  with  an  assumption  which  precludes 
a  reference  to  the  decision  of  Scripture.  It  is  claimed,  that 
reason,  and  consciousness,  and  common  sense,  have  already 
decided  the  point ;  and  that  God  cannot  contradict,  in  his 
word,  what  he  has  distinctly  made  known  to  us,  by  the  fa- 
culties which  he  himself  has  implanted  in  the  soul,  What- 
ever  passages,  therefore,  which  seem  to  favor  t  particuleyr 
doctrine,  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  to  be  so 
interpreted)  as  not  to  signify  any  thing  whi<5h  reason  pro- 
pounces  to  be  absurd.  We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  inquire, 
whether  the  position,  that  nothing  but  the  will  itself  has  any 
influence  in  determining  what  its  act^  shall  he,  is  so  intui- 
tively or  demonstrably  certain,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  finding  the  contrary,  declared  in  the  word  of  God.  So 
long  as  this  position  is  adhered  to,  h  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  question 
respecting  a  self -determining  power  of  the  will.  They  will, 
^  oif  course,  be  so  explained,  as  to  express  a  meaning  in  con- 
'  forniity  with  the  principles  assumed.  This  is  my  apology 
for  making  an  application  of  dry  metaphysics  to  a  subject 
so  nearly  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  Scriptural  theology." — p.  13. 

In  the  first  section,  he  gives  a  definition  of  terms,  and 
states  a  number  of  important  preliminaries.  '<  A  cause," 
he  sayS)  '<  in  the  more  extended  signification  olthe  term,  is 
as  an  antecedent  on  which  something  depends." 
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A  writer  in  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  has  skigularly  misapprehended  our  author's 
meaning.  '<  The  latitude  thus  given  to  the  word  cause/' 
remarks  the  reviewer,  <*  must  be  distinctly  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  discussion,  or  the  statements  of  Pres.  Day 
will  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  When  he  speaks  of  a 
volition,  for  instance,  as  being  caused  or  produced,  or  the 
will  as  determined  by  an  external  influence,  he  means  sim- 
ply, that  the  influence  is  an  antecedent,  <on  account'  of 
which  the  volition  is  put  forth."  According  to  the  reviewer, 
therefore,  the  President  means  by  cause,  not  any  effectual 
influence,  but  merely  causa  sine  qua  non,  or  the  occcmon 
of  voluntary  exercise ;  and,  of  course,  he  differs,  in  no  es- 
sential respects,  from  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  who  allow  that  the  mind  chooses 
in  view  of  motives,  though  its  choices  are  decided  by  the 
sovereignty  and  .omnipotence  of  its  o«m  will,  independently 
of  all  foreign  control  or  influence.  On  this  assumption,  he 
abandons,  at  the  outset,  the  ^eat  principle,  to  sustain  which 
his  book  was  written.  It  is  but  right,  however,  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  in  further  expla- 
nation of  his  views. 

''  Between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  there  is  alwajrs  the  re- 
lation of  antecedent  and  consequent.  But  antecedence  is 
not  the  only  element  in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  There  must 
also  be  dependence?^  ''One  thin^  depends  on  another, 
when  the  one  exists  on  account  of  the  other,  and  when, 
without  the  other  or  something  equivalent,  it  would  not 
exist  This  implies,  that  there  is  that,  in  the  nature  and  re- 
lation of  the  antecedent,  which  secures  the  existence  of  the 
consequent.  It  is  what  is  called  efficacy^  in  reference  to  the 
cause,  and  dependence^  in  reference  to  the  effect.  '^  A  cause 
is  that  which  not  only  is  followed  by  its  effect,  but  which 
renders  the  effect  certain.  It  is  not  only  an  antecedent,  but 
an  efficacious  antecedent."  He  quotes,  with  apparent  ap- 
probation, a  sentence  from  President  Edwards,  who  says,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Will,  P^t  II.  sec.  8.  ''  Dependence  on 
the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  effect." — 
pp.  22,  24. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  reviewer  is  very  careful  to 
guard  his  readers  against  a  misapprehension  of  President 
'Day ;  if,  after  writing  such  sentences  as  the  foresoing,  he 
means  by  the  cause  of  a  volition,  nothing  more  Uian  ''  an 
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antecedent,  on  account  of  which  the  volition  is  put  forth." 
Would  it  not,  we  humbly  ask,  have  been  more  ingenuous 
in  the  reviewer,  to  have  acknowledg^ed  bis  dissent  from 
President  Day,  than  claim  an  agreement  with  him,  by  soft- 
ening down  the  natural  import  of  his  words,  to  suit  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New- Haven  school  ?  Integrity  is  the  brightest 
gem  of  a  controversialist.  Misrepresentation  sinks  him  from 
the  elevation  of  a  dignified  advocate  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  important  truth,  to  the  degrading  attitude  of  a  dishonest 
partizan  and  sophist.     - 

Our  author  defines  ''  power"  to  be  <<that,  belonging  to  a 
cause,  upon  which  the  efiects  depend."  The  distinctions  he 
makes  on  this  subject,  are  in  Sfeneral  clear  and  satisfactory ; 
and  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  those,  who  would  defend 
Christian  doctrines,  against  the  cavils,  sophisms,  and  am- 
biguous phraseolo^  of  the  opposers  of  the  Gospel.  In 
many  a  debate,  dehniteness  of  terms  is  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  argument.  Ambiguity  is  the  strong  hold  of 
error ;  and  its  dislodgment  from  this  retreat,  is  the  infallible- 
signal  of  its  overthrow. 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of  the  mental  powers,  he 
considers  it  as  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  "  convenient  arrangement,"  in  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  will,  he  states  the  different  uses  of 
the  term ;  but  adopts  no  such  formal  division,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  adopt,  by  the  aforesaid  reviewer.  The  latter 
affirms,  that  President  Day  considers  '<  emotions  and  affec- 
tions" as  "  voluntary  states  of  mind."  The  language  may 
imply,  that  <<  the  emotions  and  affections,"  so  far  as  they 
have  any  moral  character,  are  made  what  they  arcj  by  an 
act  of  choice;  agreeably  to  the  dogmas  of  certain  preach- 
ers, who  virtually  tell  sinners,  not  that  affection  and  corres- 
ponding volition  are  necessarily  ^contemporaneous,  but  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  holiness  itself 
by  the  violent  onset  of  a  cold,  uninterested  determination  of 
the  will,  or,  if  any  other  impetus  be  needed,  by  the  additional 
influence  of  innocent  self-love,  or  the  <<  constitutional  desire 
of  happiness."  President  Day  maintains  no  such  prepos- 
terous notion  of  moral  agency.  His  words  are,  <<  In  addition 
to  both  these  classes  of  volitions,  the  New  England  divines, 
since  the  days  of  Edwards,  at  least,  have  very  commonly 
considered  emotions  or  afectiofis  as  acts  of  the  will."    He 
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then  quotes  the  elder  Edwards,  who  says,  "  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  not  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  will ;  as  though  they  were  two  faculties 
of  the  soul." — p.  39.  The  exercise  of  the  affections,  as  love, 
desire  and  hatred,  are  considered  by  Edwards  as  volitions,  or 
acts  of  the  will ;  yet  he  was  far  from  thinking,  that  they  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious^ekcept  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  independent  choices — a  doctrine, 
which  it  was  the  prominent  object  of  his  Essay  on  the  Will 
to  subvert.  But  the  reviewer  has  himself  explained  his  mo- 
five  for  desiring  to  find  in  President  Day,  opinions  which 
he  never  advanced.  ''Our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  this  classification,~which  has  been  used  in  our  discus- 
sions for  many  years.  They  are  probably  aware,  too,  that 
we  have  suffered  some  reproach  on  this  account  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
we  have  been  stigmatized  as  heretics.  We  shall  hope,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  President  Day's  authority,  to  escape  any 
further  reproach  for  the  use  of  those  terms.''  Indeed !  Pre 
sident  Day's  name,  then,  is  a  sufficient  security  for  the  or- 
thodoxy of  any  phrases,  or  modes  of  explaining  philosophical 
subjects,  which  he  may  see  fit  to  employ !  But,  to  us,  it 
looks  rather  suspicious,  that  other  gentleinen  connected  with 
the  same  college  with  himself,  should  be  so  anxious  to  be 
found  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  that  they  may 
escape  the  imputation  of  heretical  opinions  and  obliquity  in 
their  theological  course.  What  will  he  do  ?  Will  he  per- 
mit them  to  hide  themselves  in  his  shadow;  or  will  he,  by 
an  explicit  avowal  of  his  disagreement  from  them,  shcJce 
ikefn  off^  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  7 

In  the  second  section.  President  Day  remarks,  that ''  the 
real  point  of  our  inquiry"  is  not  "  whether  the  nrind  wills  at 
all,"  nor  "ir%  we  will  at  all,"  but  "why  we  will  oneway^ 
rather  than  another,^^  &c.  "  What  is  it  that  determines  not 
only  that  there  shall  be  volitions,  but  what  they  shall  be?"-— 
p.  42. 

He  admits  what  none  deny,  that  mankind  are  active  in 
<$hoosing,  or  that  their  choices  are  their  own,  under  whatever 
influence  they  are  excited  to  act;  and  that  in  this  sense, 
they  are  the  authors  of  their  own  volitions.  *^  But  this  is 
not  all  that  is  ever  meant  by  the  advocates  of  a  self-deter- 
mming  power  of  the  will.  The  inquiry  still  recurs,  what 
determines  the  man  to  will  as  he  does  ?  What  determines 
him  to  determine  thus  ?    Is  it  a  precediiij' act  of  the  will  7 
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This  isundotibtedly  the  case  in  many  instances.  Taking 
the  will  in  its  more  enlarged  acceptation,  as  including  not 
only  executive  acts,  but  purposes  and  emotions,  acts  of  one 
class  may  be  determined  by  those  of  another."  Again,  pre- 
sent  acts  may  have  an  influence  in  determining/u^ure  voli- 
tions, by  placing  us  in  circumstances  fitted  to  excite  certain 
classes  of  emotions."  ^<  In  tracing  back  a  series  of  acts,  we 
may  often  find  several  successive  steps  within  the  mind. 
But^  every  s.tep  cannot  be  dependent  on  another  within  the 
mind.  For  this  would  include  the  absurdity  of  at  least  on6 
step  before  the  Jirst^  or  else  of  an  infinite  series  of  steps. 
The  first  act,  then,  must  proceed  from  something  within  the 
mind,  which  is  not  an  actj  or  from  something  vnthouty  or 
from  both  together,  or  from  nothing.  Tljie  last  supposition 
imphes  absolute  contingenceJ^ — [pp-  43,  44  &  45.] 

In  the  following  passage,  the  point  in  dispute  is  stated  with 
great  clearness : 

^  We  are  not  inquiring  whether  a  man  has  any  thing  to 
do,  in  determiiling  the  nature  of  his  own  acts  of  will,  but. 
whether  they  are  wholly  independent  of  every  thing  else — 
whether  any  other' being,  or  event,  or  thing,  can  have 
any  share  of  influence,  in  connection  with  his  own  agency, 
to  render  his  volitions  difierent  from  what  they  would  other- 
wise be.  The  inquiry  whether  any  thing  exterior  to  the 
mind,  is  concerned  in  determing  the  mind  itself  to  will  in 
a  particular  way,  is  very  difierent  from  the  inquiry  whether 
exterior  influence  determines  the  volition,  without  the  agen- 
cy of  the  mind."    [p.  46.] 

On  pages  47-46,  he  clearly  exposes  the  opinions  of  those 
who  "speak  of  the  power  of  willing,  as  being  the  sole  and 
sufficient  cause,  why  the  mind  wiUs  one  way  rather  than 
another."  "  The  mere  power  of  willing,  is  not,  of  itself 
alone,  even  the  reason  why  a  man  wills  at  all ;  unless  the 
term  power  be  used  to  include  <  every  antecedent  on  which 
his  willing  depends.  Is  a  man's  power  to.  walk)  the  only 
reason  why  he  actually  walks  ?' " 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  section,  the  absurdities  involved 
in  the  "  absolute  contingence"  of  our  volitions,  or  on  the  sup- 
position that  thetre  is  no  cause  of  their  being  what  they  are, 
rather  than  otherwise,  are  made  fully  to  appear.  If  "  the 
agent"  is  not "  uncaused,"  his  volitions  are  remotely,  though 
not  immediately,  dependent  on  something  besides  liimself. 
He  has  notori^nated  all  the  causes  from  which  his  choices 
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proceed.  If  it  be  said  that  the  nature  of  his  volitions  de- 
pend on  nothing  but  the  nature  of  nrnn)  yet  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  this  nature  of  his  must  have  had  an  origin  from 
some  cnuse.  Or  if  there  be  a  state  of  the  mind  which  is 
different  from  its  nature  and  its  operations,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  volitions,  that  state  is  not  the  product  of  chance." 
-[p.  63.] 

*•- We  regret,"  says  the  reviewer  in  the  Spectator,  "that 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  passage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
triumphant  than  the  nefutation  it  contains  of  this  preposter- 
ous doctrine,  and  if  there  are  any  in  this  country  who  hold 
tocontingentvolition^they  will  find  themselves  the  objects  of 
general  ridicole."  If  there  are  any  !  mark  the  conditional 
form  ofthe  expression,  gentle  readers  The  reviewer  intimates 
doubtsupon  the  subject.  He,  charitable  soul !  seems  to  think 
it  incredible,  that  any  in  this  country  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  "  hold"  the  doctrine  of  "  contingent  voUtion."  President 
Day,  perad venture,  may  be  ei;igased  with  true  Quixotic 
zeal,  in  fighting  a  wind-mill,  which  ne  mistakes  for  the  giant 
of  heresy !  While  he  thinks  he  is  combatting  error,  which 
is  actually  defended  by  some  among  us,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
grappling  with  a  foe,  that  exists  no  where,  save  in  his  own 
alarmed  and  prolific  imagination  !  If  such  be  not  the  insinu- 
ation of  the  reviewer,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Perhaps  he  in- 
tends to  avoid  a  direct  charge  against  his  brethren,  not  be- 
cause he  believes  it  unwarranted,  but  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, natural  to  a  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  thinking  that  those 
for  whom  President  Day's  strictures  are  designed,  will  be 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  application,  without  the  aid 
of  the  reviewer. 

At  all  events,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  with  his  cool  judgment,  and  ample 
opportunities  for  observation,  has  entered  the  lists  agaimit 
a  phantom,  or  at  least,  an  entity  of  some  remote  land,  or  dis- 
tant age. 

We  will  introduce  to  our  readers  a  few  quotations  from 
the  Christian  Spectator,  on  the  meaning  pf  which,  they  can 
judjjfe  for  themselves. 

<<It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  can  do 
wrong  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The 
possibility  of  a  contradiction  in  supposing  them  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  wrong  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  cer- 
tain. Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong,  under  all  possible 
preventing  influence." — Ch.  Spec.  1830,  p.  563. 
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What  is  this  but. saying,  that  free  moral  agents  can  do 
wrong,  againstj  or  without^  any  influence,  cause^or  motive 
whatever?  And  what  is  necessary  to  render  a  "  volition" 
**  contingent,"  if  the  act  of  a  creature,  taking  place  without 
any  influence,  cause,  or  motive,  is  not  of  this  character  ? 

"But  this  possibility  that  moral  agents  will  sin,  remains, 
(suppose  what  else  you  will,)  so  long  as  moral  agency  re- 
mains ;  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  tjoUl  not  be, 
when  for  ought  that  appears  it  may  be  ?  When  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains  true  t(iat  it 
may  be,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  will  not 
be."— Ch.  Spec.  1830,  p.  563. 

If  nothing  can  restrain  moral  agents  from  sinning,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  he  moral  agents;,  then  clearly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  moral  agency  that  creatures  should  be  able  to  will 
without  any  determining  motive,  or  that  their  volitions 
should  be  uncaused,  ot  **  contingent." 

"  We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  free  agents,  with  the  power  to  act  in  despite  of 
all  opposing  power.  This  fact  sets  human  reason  at  defi- 
ance, in  evejy  attempt  to  prove  that  some  of  these  agents 
will  not  use  that  power  and  actually  sin." — Ch.  Spec.  1831, 
p.  617. 

It  seems,  then,  that  *»  hunian  reason"  is  set  "  at  defiance, 
in  every  attempt  to  prove  that"  the  volitions  of  free  agents 
are  not  contingent. 

"  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  prevention  of  sin  by 
any  influence  that  destroys  the  power  to  sin,  destroys  moral 
agency.  Moral  agents  then  must  possess  the  power  to  sin. 
Who  can  prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
that  a  being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin  ?  How  can  it  be 
proved  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a 
thing  vnll  no^  be,  when  for  ought  that  appears,  it  maLjma]/ 
be  ?"    Dr.  Taylor's  Concio  ad  Clerum. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  view,  therefore,  the  power  of  "contin- 
gent volition,''  or  the  ability  to  choose  one  way  rather  than 
another,  without  any  cause,  and  against  every  determining 
influence,  may  be  essential  to  the  liberty  of  a  rational  and 
accountable  being. 

That  some  "  in  this  country"  do  or  did  "  hold  to  contin- 
ent volition,"  is,  therefore,  undeniable ;  and  President  Day 
IS  not  to  be  accused  of  <' so  fighting  as  one  that  beateth  the  air." 
The  authors  of  the  articles,  from  which  the  foregoing  quota- 
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tions  are  taken,  will,  of  course,  according  to  the  reviewer, 
<'  find  then^I ves  the  objects  of  general  ridicule." 

**  President  Day,"  says  the  reviewer,  **gives  no  sanction 
to  what  Dr.  Emmons  has  been  supposed  to  hold  on  this 
subject,  viz  :  that  our  acts  of  choice  are  also  acts  of  divine 
power."  By  whom  has  Dr.  Emmons  been  supposed  to  hold 
that  our  acts  of  choice  are  God's  acts,  or  the  appropriate  ope- 
rations of  the  divine  mind  ;  thus  identifying  us  with  the 
Deity  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Emmons  believe  that  creatuses  have 
a  real  and  distinct  personal  existence  2  If  the 'reviewer 
mean,  that  Dr.  Emmons  is  supposed  to  maintam,  that  even 
voluntary  exercises,  while  they  are  strictly  ojar  own,  may- 
be produced  in  us,  in  consequence  of  some  exertion  of  di- 
vine power  on  our  minds,  securingr  the  agency  which  we 
actually  put  forth  ;  it  is  undoubtealy  true,  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Emmons  ;  and  we  may  add  also,  of  every 
other  man,  who  does  not  hold  that  human  choices  are  the 
result  of  a  fortuitous,  or  mechanical  operation  of  the  human 
will.  At  any  rate,  this  is  most  assuredly  the  opinion  of 
President  Day.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  no^e  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  as  decisive  on  the  point. 

'^  Absolute  contiugency  is  incompatible  with  the  influence 
of  any  cause.  But  God  is  said  to  cause  his  people  to  do  his 
will."  "  He  is  said  to  incline  their  hearts  to  obey  him." — 
"  It  is  true,  that  in  many  instances,  God,  in  his  displeasure, 
leaves  men  to  themselves^  **  He  withholds  from  them  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  his  Spirit.  But  this,  so  far  from 
being  a  privilege  belonging  to  them  as  moral  agents,  is  a 
dire  calamity,  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  their  iniquities." — 
pp.  181,  182,  183.  «  The  work  of  God,  changing  the  heart 
from  sin  to  righteousness,  is  represented  as  the  exercise  of 
creative  power,"  p.  186.  **  Not  that  the  agency  of  God  in 
renewing  the  heart,  is  identified  with  the  agency  of  men  ; 
but  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other,  is  d^endent  on  the 
other.  His  turning  is  not  their  turning.  Their  obedience 
is  not  His  obedience.  His  giving  them  repentance  is  not 
their  repentance.  But  without  His  agency,  they  would  not 
repent."  '<  His  working  in  them,  to  will  and  to  do,  is  not 
their  working ;  but  it  is  rendering  them  willing  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,"  p^  189.  We  merely  add,  that  it 
is  very  unreasonable  to  confound,  in  any  instance,  the  effects 
of  God's  power,  with  the  acts  of  his  mind.  All  creatures 
flow  forth  from  him,  as  the  great  fountain  of  being  \  yet  they 
are  not  part  of  the  Deity,  nor  are  their  movements  identical 
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with  his.  His  will  is  the  cause  of  the  virtuous  will  of  the 
subjects  of  his  moral  government ;  but  it  is  not  that  will 
itself: 

The  f'  influence  of  motives"  is  the  subject  of  the  third  sec- 
tion. These  President  Day  divides  into  internal  and  exter- 
nal motives.  External,  are  objects  without  the  mind ;  in- 
ternal, are  those  interior  affections,  or  volitions,  by  which 
the  mind  is  excited  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  outward  mo- 
tives. The  doctrine  of  motives  supposes  some  influence,  de- 
termining the  acts  of  the  will.  <<  If  volitions  are  entirely  oonr 
tingent ;  if  they  are  independent  of  every  thing  preceding, 
for  being  as  they  are',  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  motives  at  ail, 
using  the  term  in  its  common  acceptation.  In  this  sense, 
there  are  no  motiV^es ;  though  there  must  be  objects  of  choice 
before  the  mind,  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  choosing  be- 
tween them.  Without  these,  there  would  not  be  even  a 
chance  for  volition.  But  bbjects  of  choice,  according  to  the 
supposition,  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  decision  of  the 
mind  in  favor  of  one  rather  than  another.  They  may  move 
the  will  to  volition  in  the  abstract,  but  not  to  Uie  choice  of 
any  particular  thing.  If  a  man  prefers  a  bed  of  down  to  a 
bed  of  thorns,  it  is  a  mere  accident ;  or  because  the  will,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  sovereign  power,  takes  that  decision. — 
It  is  not  because  the  down  has  any  influence  on  his  deci- 
sion.''— ^pp.  58,  69.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  President 
Day,,  here  might  have  had  in  his  eye  certain  notions,  said  to 
be  taught  by  a  theological  professor  somewhere  in  New 
England,  concerning^  the  sovereignty  of  our  choices,  as  fol- 
lowing <<  the  rational  estimate"  or  <*  the  passionate  estimate," 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  distinctly  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.  In  reply  to  the  question,  '<are  motives  the  effir 
dent  cau9e  of  volition  V^  our  author's  remarks  are  just  and 
discitiminating.  His  conclusion  is, . "  still,  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  mind,  or  minds  in  every  respect  alike,  in  precisely 
the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  under  the 
same  influence  of  every  kind,  will  certainly  choose  in  the 
same  way,"  p.  62.  "  If  it%be  still  urged,  that  the  will  may 
decide  i^iist  the  strongest  influence,  without  any  reason 
whatever ;  that  it  will  sometimes  comply  with  motives,  and 
sometimes  resist  them,  and  that,  without  any  motive  for  resist- 
ing ;  then  we  are  brought  back  ag«dn  to  all-powerful  contin- 
gence,  to  the  uncontrollable  supremacy  of  non-entity,  pi  67. 

In  the  fourth  section,  he  treats  the  much  controverted 
subject  ofliberty  and  necessity.    He  v^  satisfactorily  ex- 
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poses  the  absurdity  that  liberty  si^ifies,  "not  our  doing'  as 
we  will,  but  our  willing  as  we  will," 

His  remarks  on  a  man's  power  to  will  the  contrary  of 
what  be  actually  wills,"  are  judicious  and  unanswerable. 
We  will  quote  a  few  of  them. 

^*  If  the  word  power  be  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  in- 
cluding, not  only  opportunity,  knowledge,  capacity,  &c.,but 
motives  of  all  kinds\  it  is  not  true,  that  a  man  has  always 
equal  power,  that  is,  equal  inducements  to  opposite  volitions. 
Has  an  honest  man  the  same  inducement  to  lie,  which  he 
has  to  speak  the  truth  ?"  p.  79.  **  The  man  ivho  wills  in  a 
particular  way,  undoylfce  influence  ofcertain  feelings,  might 
undoubtedlyjiult^dificnpently,  under  a  different  influence. 
But  while,  the  same  mind  continues  in  precisely  the  same 
state,  in  th»6ame  circumstances,  and  under  the  same  influ- 
ence of  every  kind,  has  it  power  to  will  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; orif  it-has  this  power,  will  it  ever  use  it?  p.  80.  "Will 
it  be  said,  that  our  volitions  are  partly  contingent,  and 
partly  dependent  on  something  preceding — that  there  may 
be  Borne  influence  from  motives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pow- 
er of  acting  in  opposition  to  motives  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  very  nature  of  liberty  of  will,  implies 
freedom  to  either  side,  then  so  far  as  this  is  controlled,  and 
our  volitions  are  determined  by  the  influence  of  motives,  by 
the  state  of  thaafiections,  or  by  any  thing  else,  liberty  is  im- 
paired. The  saint  in  heaven,  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
such  motives,  as  invariably  excite  in  him  holy  volition,  has 
not  the  liberty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Contin- 
gen ce  and  dependence,  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
So  &r  as  one  prevails,  the  other  can  have  no  place."  p  85. 

On  the  Slime  subject,  he  says,  sect.  6.  "  But  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  a  man  accountable  for  acts  of  the  will 
itself  1  They  must,  unquestionably,  be  his  own  acts,  and 
not  those  of  another.  He  must  be  the  agent,  the  person  who 
wills  ?  In  this  sense  his  volitions  are  self-determined.  And 
if  he  actually  wills,  he  certainly  has  power  to  will.  But 
must  he  not  also  have  the  power  to  will  the  contrary  7  Now 
what  can  this  inquiry  mean  ?  Power  over  an  action,  implies 
some  antecedent  or  antecedents,  on  which  the  action  de- 
pends. Volitions,  if  they  depend  upon  any  thing  besides  the 
a^nt  himself,  must  depend  on  his  feeling,  his  affections, 
his  disposition,  his  apprehension.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
an  accountable  agent  must  have  power  to  will  in  opposite 

Vol.  V.  36 
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directions,  are  we  to  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  that  he 
has  equal  power  to  either  side,  or  only  that  he  has  some  pow- 
er to  the  contrary  ?  If  the  latter  only  be  intended,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  balance  of  feeling  may  be  so 
decisively  on  one  side,  as  to  control  the  man's  volitions.  Is 
it  necessary  to  accountable  agency,  that  the  feelings  for  and 
against  the  decision  of  the  will  should  heequall  Is  the 
murderer  free  from  ^ilt,  unless  he  has  as  strong  an  incli- 
nation to  spare  his  victim,  as  to  take  his  life  ?  Is  the  sinner 
excusable  for  his  impenitence,  unless  he  has  an  equal  dispo- 
sition to  obey  God,  and  to  disobey  him?  Are  the  angels  in 
heaven  deserving  of  no  .praise  for  their  constancy,  unless 
they  have  an  equal  propensity  to  revolt?  Is  Washington 
entitled  to  no  credit  for  giving  freedom  to  his  country,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  equally  incUned  to  betray  it  ? 
Will  it  be  said,  that  altboughourf<gelihgs  maybe  all  one  side, 
or  much  stronger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  yet  that  this 
does  not  determine  what  our  volitions  will  be  ?  How  then, 
from  a  man's  conduct  can  any  opinion  be  formed  of  his  feel- 
ings ?  How  does  it  appear  that  Judas  had  not  as  sincere 
an  attachment  to  his  master,  as  Peter  or  John?  Why  may 
we  not  ascribe  his  treachery  to  a  power  of  willing  and  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  disposition  ?"  pp.  116,  116,  117. 

After  reading  the  above,  who  can  help  wondering  at  the 
intimation  of  the  reviewer  in  the  Spectator,  that  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  views  on  the  subject  of  moral  agency,  accord  with  those 
of  President  Day  ?  Let  the  words  of  these  two  writers  be 
placed  side  by  side. 

DR.  BEECHER. 

'<  If  you  deny  to  mind  this 
alternative  power,  if  you  in- 
sist, that  by  a  constitution  an- 
terior to  choice,  of  the  nature 
of  a  natural  cause  to  its  eflfect, 
the  choice  which  takes  place, 
can  com^,  and  cannot  but 
come  into  being,  and  that 
none  other  but  this  can  possi- 
bly exist,  you  have  as  perfect 
a  fatality  of  choice,  as  ev^ 
Pagan,  or  Atheist,  or  Antino- 
mian  conceived." 


PRESIDENT  DAT. 

"It  may  be  thought  by 
some,  that  by  a  purpose^  or 
resolve,  we  have  power  to 
give  our  volitions  a  contrary 
direction.  But  do  we  form 
purposes  independently  of  all 
motives,  from  within  and 
from  without?  Will  the  same 
influence  operating  upon  pre- 
cisely tfie  same  state  of  mind, 
lead  to  opposite  purposes  and 
volitions  ?  Does  the  state  of 
the  mind  itself  become  con- 
trary to  what- it  was  before, 
withoutany cause  whatever?'^ 
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Dr.  Beecher  here  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  great  body  of  the  opposers  of  the  divine  decrees. 
We  find  the  recognition  of  no  distinction,  between  physical 
and  fnoral  ability,  necessity)  or  causation.  What  he  means 
by  the  "  nature  of  a  natural  cause,"  seems  to  bea  cause  which 
infallibly  and  efficiently  secures  its  effect. 

The  reviewer  also  intimates,  that  Dr.  Beecher's  opinion 
of  the  subject,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Elder  Edwards  and 
his  son.  Let  us  see  then,  how  these  great  men  express  them- 
selves. 

ELDER   EDWARDS. 

<<  Moral  necessity  may  be  as  absolute  d&  natural  necessity ; 
that  is,  the  eflfect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its 
moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural 
cause.  A19  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  their  effects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of 
moral  necessity." 

JUNIOR  EDWARDS. 

'<  It  has  been  inquired  concerning  President  Edwards' 
moral  inability,  whether  the.  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
can  remove  it  7  I  answer  yes,  he  has  the  physical  power 
to  remove  it,  and  to  do  the  action  which  he  is  morally  un- 
able to  do.  Moral  necessity  is  the  real  and  certain  con- 
nection between  some  mpral  action  and  its  cause  ;  and  there 
is  no  moral  necessity  in  the  case,  unless  the  connection  be 
real  and  absolutely  certain^  so  as  to  insure  the  existence  of 
the  action." 

These  eminent  writers,  therefore,  while  they  asserted  the 
natural  power  in  men  to  choose  contrary  to  their  actual 
choice,  denied  their  possession  of  any  moral  power  for  this 
purpose.  In  all  their  writings,  we  find  nothing  which  resem- 
bleSy  in  manner,  spirit,  or  doctrine,  the  foregoing  extract 
from  Dr.  Beecher. 

In  no  case,  perhaps,  has  the  ambiguity  of  long  usage, 
given  rise  to  more  evasion,  than  in  the  use  of  the  term  ne- 
cessity, in  its  relation  to  the  subject  of  human  libelrty. 
While  some  have  insisted,  that  the  term  itself,  as  used  by 
Edwards,  means  fatalism,  physical  coercion,  or  any  thing 
else  which  is  repulsive  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
common  sense,  {monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens  cui 
lumen  ademptum  !)  others  have  labored  to  divest  it  ot  all 
important  meaning,  or  have  represented  it  as  employed  to 
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denote  the  incongruous  and  self-contradictory  doctrine  of 
the  certainty  of  uncaused^  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  con- 
ting^U  ox  uncertain  voMiions.  In  other  words,  the  "ne- 
cessity" of  the  New  England  divines  of  the  last  generation, 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  doctrine  of  an  uncaused  effect^  or 
an  uncertain  certainty  I  Thus  the  reviewer  puts  Samuel 
Clarke,  theArminian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  President 
Day,  in  the  same  predicament  as  it  regards  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  the  phrases  philosophical  or  moral  necessity. 
Is  not  the  inference  then,  clear,  that  after  all  Edwards'  zeal- 
ous efforts  in  opposing  the  Arminians,  he  actually,  if  he  had 
understood  himself,  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  establishment 
of  those  very  positions  which  he  professed  to  controvert.* 

But  does  not  Edwards  say  that  that  which  is  called  moral 
necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly  ? 
He  does  ;  yet  he  constantly  asserts  as  infallible  a  connection 
between  causes  and  moral  effects,  as  between  causes  and 
effects  which  are  purely  natural.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. President  Day  most  manifestly  kgrees  with  Edwards. 
The  remarks  of  the  former,  which  we  regret  we  have  not 
room  to  quote,  in  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  top  of 
page  91,  we  would  jmrticularly  recommend  to  those  whose 
•  "  argument  from  necessity,  in  favor  of  contingent  self-deter- 
mination, is  a  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  terms." 

In  most  of  the  remarks  in  the  fifth  section,  we  readily 
concur,  and  we  see  in  every  page,  evidence  of  that  power 
of  accurate  discrimination,  for  which  the  President  has  long 
been  Celebrated.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  another  who 
instructs  us,  after  having  been  perplexed  and  confounded 
amidst  the  loose  generalizations,  or  inconsequential  deduc- 
tions of  sciolists  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  of  dishonest  so- 
phists, resolved  at  all  events,  to  hold  the  position  they  have 
assumed.,  The  reviewer,  under  this  part  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duces speculations,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in-  President 
Day,  which  admit  of  an  interpretation  at  variance  firom  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argiiment ;  and  which  we  regard  as  ab* 
solutely  inconsistent  with  the  curren t  opinions  of  those  who 
maintain  the  reality  of  moral  inability  to  holiness  in  unre- 

♦  We  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Hayen,  represents  the  old  Anni- 
nian  advocates  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  as  aiming  at  the  tbuth, 
and  we  lately  heard  one  of  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Taylor  predict,  that  fifty  years 
hence,  Edwards  would  be  far  less  esteemed  as  a  reasoner,  than  he  is  at  presenL 
We  understood  the  gentleman  to  mean,  that  the  twinkling  of  this  luminary  of  ap 
obscure  New  England  village,  would  be  lost  in  the  overpowering  brightness  of 
the  New  Haven  improvements  in  theology. 
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newed  men,  or  the  fact  of  the  entire  moral  corruption  of  our 
fallen  race.  " The  mind,"  say^  the  reviewer,  "must  have 
susceptibilities  which  render  the  external  object  an  induce- 
tnerU  or  motive  to  choice.  If  then,  a  being  werje  required 
to  choose  God  as  his  portion,  who  had  no  susceptibilities, 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  suited  to  make  the 
character  of  God  a  fnoti\)e  to  such  a  choice,  he  would  be 
naturally  unable  sq  to  chbose.  He  must  plainly  have  a 
new  attribute  of  his  nature  given  him,  and  until  this  is 
done,  he  is  upable  to  choose  God,  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  that  he  is  unable  to  fly,  or  to  create  a  world." 

What  does  the  reviewer' mean  by  a  "susceptibility"  to 
"  choose,"  that  is,  (as  we  understand  the  term,)  to  love  God  ? 
Does  he  mean  simply,  the  possession  of  those  natural  facul- 
ties, without  which  there  can  be  no  moral  affections  in  the 
soul  ?  Why  use  such  strange  and  ambiguous  language,  to 
express  a  truth  which  no  one  denies  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
"  constitutional  desire  of  happiness,"  which,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  certain  gentlemen,  is  the  spring  of  all 
moral  affections  and  volitions,  in  all  worlds  ?  God's  com- 
plaint by  the  prophet,  however,  was  "  Israel  is  an  empty 
vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself, ^^  No  great  value 
is  here  attached  to  that  "  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness," 
which  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  of  1829,  p.  21, 
say«,  "is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  prefer- 
ence or  choice,  which  supremely  fix  on  an  object."  The 
apostle  too,  instead  of  paying  a  compliment  to  this  "  consti- 
tutional desire  of  happiness,"  classes  "  lovers  of  their  own 
selves"  with  some  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate 
of  mankind.  The  Saviour  assures  us,  that,  as  publicans 
and  sinners,  the  worst  of  men  salute  their  brethren,  and  love 
those  who  love  them ;  our  imitationof  them,  in  this  respect, 
can  afford  us  no  evidence  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  single 
principle  of  true  virtue,  or  can  perform  an  act  pleasing  to  God. 

Does  the  reviewer  mean,  by.  "  susceptibilities,  suited  to 
make  the  character  of  God  a  motive"  to  the  "  choice"  of  him 
as  a  "  portion,"  something  in  the  heart  itself,  or  the  state  of 
the  moral  affections?  Is  there,  then,  a  predisposition  jn 
mankind,  while  unrenewed,  to  love  the  true  character  of 
God  ?  They  are  called  God's  enemies  ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
of  such  of  them,  as  enjoy  the  faithful  instructions  of  the 
Gospel,  that  they  have  "  both  seen  and  hated  both  Christ 
and  hjs  Father."    A  predisposition  in  the  enemies^  in  the 
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haiers  of  the  trae  God,  to  love  him,  to  submit  to  him,  to 
embrace  him  as  their  Father  and  portion  !  What  philoso- 
phy is  thi^  !  Mankind  are  declared  to  be  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins ;  and  does  death  ^nerate  life  ?  Is  there  something 
in  the  holiness  of  the  divine  character,  adapted  to  excite 
love  in  the  soul  altogether  unholy?  Is  selfishness  the  pa- 
rent of  disinterestedness  ?  enmity,  of  cordial  reconciliation  ? 
pollution,  of  purity?  darkness,  of  light?  The  lower  class 
of  Arminians  have  agreed  with  the  reviewer,  in  the  opinion, 
that,  in  order  to  liberty  and  responsibility,  ^<  the  mind  must 
have  susceptibilities  which  render  the  external  object  an 
indttcement  or  motive  to  choice  ;"  and  hence  they  have  in- 
sisted on  the  existence  of  certain  remnants  of  holiness,  prin- 
ciples of  moral  vijr tue,  or  sparks  of  love  to  God,  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  child  of  Adam.  Is  such  the  meaning  of  the 
reviewer  ?  We  can  understand  him,  then  ;  but  let  him  not, 
in  this  case,  continue  to  use  orthodox  phrases,  concerning 
man's  moral  depravity,  and  the  method  of  recovery  by  grace. 
Total  depravity  surely  implies  the  absence  of  all  those  ma- 
terials, either  seminaliv  or  in  visible  fruit,  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  evangelical  goodness.  If  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conjecture  his  meaning,  (and  we  confess  ourselves 
to  be  not  a  little  in  the  dark,)  we  hope  he  will  condescend, 
in  some  future  number  of  the  Spectator,  to  define  his  terms 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  us  no  longer  in  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pos- 
session of  holiness,  or  a  moral  '<  susceptibility"  to  holiness, 
is  necessary,  to  render  men  proper  subjects  of  moral  govern- 
ment, praise,  or  blame.  We  do  not  believe  that  unregen- 
erate  man  '^  has  within  him  the"  moral  "  capacity  of  being 
moved  by  the  character  of  God  to  the  choice"  of  God  '<  as  a 
portion  ;"  for  to,  say  that  he  has,  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  con- 
tradictory, in  the  other  words,  to  the  doctrine  of  man's 
entire  moral  corruption  and  ruin. 

The  phrase  <^  natural  ability,"  is  often  used  in  a  very 
vague  sense  ;  and  is  made  to  teach  positive  error.  On  this 
subject,  President  Day  has  some  just  and  important  re- 
marks. '^  The  liability  to  misapprehension  respecting  the 
meaning  of  moral  inability  is  increased,  when  it  is  contrast- 
ed, as  it  commonly  is,  with  natural  inability ;  apparently 
implying  that  nK>ral  inability  is  not  natural  to  man  ;  that 
his  unwillingness  to  do  his  duty,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
thing  belongmg  to  his  nature.    This  is  far  from  being  in- 
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tended,  howerer,  by  those  divines  who  most  frequently 
make  the  distinction  of  which  we  are  speaking." — p.  107. 
"  With  some  writers,  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  inability  appears  to  be  this ;  that  the  former  will  cer* 
iainly  prevent  particular  actions,  while  the  latter  interposes 
such  a  difficulty  merely  as  will  probably  prevent  them. 
And  when  they  hear  it  asserted  by  others,  that  there  is  no 
natural  inability  in  the  way  of  a  sinner's  repenting  and  do- 
ing his  duty ;  they  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  that  there 
is  nothing,  arising  from  his  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things 
around  him,  which,  without  the  renewing  grace  of  God, 
will  certainly  prevent  him  from  repenting  and  obeying." — 
p.  108. 

..  In  the  sixth  section.  President  Day  refutes  the  doctrine, 
**  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
will."  Even  Dr.  Reid,  who  zealously  defends  self-determi- 
nation, says,  "  Power  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  is  no  object  of  consciousness.  Indeed,  every  opjera- 
tion  of  the  mind,  is  the  exertion  oi  some  power  of  the  mind ; 
but  we  are  conscious  of  the  operation  only,  and  the  power 
iies  behind  the  scene.  And  though  we  may  justly  infer  the 
power  from  the  operation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in- 
ferring is  not  the  province  of  consciousness,  but  of  reason.". 
With  respect  to  an  external  influence,  determining  our  voli- 
tions, President  Day  shows,  that  we  cannot  be  conscious,  of 
the  contrary ;  since  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and 
not  their  causes,  are  the  objects  to  which  our  consciousness 
extends.  <*  There  are,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  remarks  in  this 
section  which  a  careless  reader  might  understand  as  deny- 
ing, what  he  had  previously  affirmed,  that  man  has  power 
to  the  contrary  in  the  sense  of  natural  ability."  But  where, 
we  ask,  can  the  careful  reader  find  in  President  Day's  book, 
that  doctrine  of  "power  to  the  contrary,"  which  has  been 
taught  by  the  Arminians,  by  Dr.  Beecher,  and  by  some  of 
the  most  voluminous  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Spectator  ?  We  quote  the  concluding  sentences 
of  this  section.  '^  It  is  sometimes  said  that  man  is  not  ac- 
countable for  acts  which  he  does  not  himself  originate. 
Every  man  does  originate  all  his  volitions,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  his  acts,  and  not  the  acts  of  another,  that  they 
begin  with  him,  that  they  do  not  exist  before  he  puts  them 
forth.  But  does  this  imply,  tbat  nothing  can  have  any  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  originate  them?" — p.  119. 
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In  the  seventh  section,  President  Day  refers  us  to  the  de- 
cision of  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  self-determination. 
He  shows  tbe  indefiniteness  of  the  phrase,  <<  common  sense," 
and  quotes  with  approbation  the  following  passage  from  Ed- 
wards, <<  There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demon- 
stration of  Arminians  from  common  sense.  The  main 
strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  the  prejudice 
that  arises,  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and 
meaning:  of  such  terms  as  liberty^  able,  unable^  necessary^ 
impossible^  unavoidabley  invincible^  action^  &c.,  from  their 
original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense  entirely 
di\rerse.''  Common  sense  decides,  that  a  man  is  free,  when 
he  does  as  he  will,  without  looking  back  to  the  cause  of  his 
volitions.  While  it  teaches,  that  motives  do  not  choose  and 
act  of  themselves,  without  an  agent,  it  at  the  same  time  ad^ 
mits  the  necessity  of  motives,  and  their  influence  in  deter- 
mining our  choices.  While  it  allows,  that  soqie  kind  of 
^ower  is  implied  in  obligation  to  obedience,  it  attaches  the 
idea  of  the  greatest  blameworthiness  to  that  inability  which 
consists  in  utter  unwillingness,  or  disinclination.  The  no- 
tion of  government  by  law,  indeed,  supposes  that  our  choices 
are  not  contingent,  or  self-determined.  . 

In  the  eighth  section,  President  Day  Ob^ates  certain  ob- 
jections, derived  from  the  terms  "  mechanical  and  physical," 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  our  volitions  on 
motives,  or  on  any  preceding  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  will  is  a  machine,  because  it  resembles  one 
in  some  respects.  Like  a  machine,  it  may  have  a  real  ex- 
istence— may  have  been  created — may  be  dependent  for  its 
movements  on  some  foreign  capse — and  yet  be  far  superior, 
in  its  nature  and  operations,  to  any  piece  of  material 
mechanism.  "  The  human  understanding  is  unavoidably 
affected,  by  the  objects  in  the  world  around  itv  Is  it,  for  this 
reason,  a  mere  machine?  Is  every  thing  which  is  like 
another  in  any  respect,  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  ?  Is 
man  an  elephant,  because  both  have  the  faculties  of  hearing 
and  seeing?  Is  the  human  mind  a  watch  or  a  clock,  b^ 
cause  its  volitions  succeed  each  other,  like  the  beats  of  a 
time  piece  ?" — p.  130. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the  doctrine  of  dependent 
volition  cannot  be  true,  because  it  includes  the  idea  oi phy- 
sical agency  in  determining  our  mental  exercises.  The 
word  ^^physicdlP  is  very  indeterminate  in  its  meaning;  and 
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is  therefote,  very  convenient  fyr  those,  ^ho  would  empioy , 
a  tenn  to  signify  '*  one  thing  or  aaoti}er,.  any  Uiing  or  no^ 
thing,  as  oCcstsion  may^  require."  If  by  tiie  word  physical 
be  meant  nmteriaV  it  is  doubtless  true,  that,  in  this  s^nse, , 
the  will  is  not  controlled  by  a  physici^  influence;  "V^bo 
supposes)  that  the  will  cftn  be  shaped  by  the  axe,  smoothed 
by  the  pjane,  or  propelled  by  the  forcing-pump,' or  by  ste^rt? 
If  the  word  be'^used,'  to  sigo'ify-causatidn  We 'aisle,  with  our 
iLUthor,  ^^Becaiise  materMil' plienomena  have  their  causes, 
does  it  follow  that  volition  has  no  cause  ?"  If  the  word  be, 
used  to  denote  <<  the  certain  connection- between  cause  and 
eflBsct,  "it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tljatthe  predictions  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Bible  suppose  such  a  connection  ;  and  that,  en 
any  different  hypothesis,  ther^'is,  and  can  be  ho  security 
for  the  final  persieverance  in  holiness  of  an^of  the  ihha-. 
bitants  of  heaven.  The  word  certainty  itself  is  often-  use4 
in  an  Vmbiguous  sense;  meaning  either  a  real  cwtainty,  or 
a  etropg  prx)bability.  «  Th^rd  is  a  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  also  a  cer^inty  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things, 
whidh  is  the  foundation  of  certain  knowledge."  *«  Certain 
knowledge  of  any  truth  implies;  that  it  t^  a  certain  truth. 
It  is  certainly  kilown,  because  it  is  certainly  true.  Some 
metaphysicians  maintain,  •  that  volitions  which .  are  neither 
xelrtain  in  themselves,  nor  certainly  dependent  on  anything 
preceding,  but  wholly  contingent,  may,  nevertfaieless,  be  cer- 
tainly foreknbWh.  President  Edwards  w^  of  a  di^erent 
opinion."  <<  He  is  so  far  iDrom  adpiitting,  that  that  which  is 
uncertain  in  itself,  cdjl  be  certainly  foreknown,  cyen  by  the 
Divine  mind,  that  he  has  ^entered  into  an  extended  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  no  future*  event  can  be  certainly 'f6re- 
known,  whose  existence  is  contingent.'V7-pp.  136, 137. 

'  Our  QiUthor  attaches  no  more  importance  than  we  do,  to 
the  liberal  and  indefinite  use  of  such  terms,  as  "necessary 
cause,  physical  efficiency,  fatal  necessity,  originating  voli- 
tion, efficient  cause,  irresistible  influepce,"  (fee,  in  support- 
iuj^  the  doctrine  of  self-determinatiop,  6T  independeiit  {choices 
oithe  mind.  '  ^*  The  whole  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  fnay  be  ^easily  thrown  into  utter  conifusiort,  by  a  libera} 
use  of  a  few  ambiguous  "^ords  and  phrases.'V^p.  139. 

''The  subject  of  the  ninth  section,  is  the  moral  ?averhment 

of  jQod^    In  this,  our  author  shows,  tfiat  the  self-deterrpin^ 

ing  power 'of  the  will,  instead  of  being  implied  in  the  divine 

legidatiw  over  minds,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion 

VOL.V.  37  • 
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of  Iavir,'rewards '  and  punishi^ents.  Why  seek,  by  precepts 
and  sanctions,  to  govern  a  power,^which,  from  its  very^na- 
Mme,  is  necessarily  a\)oye  all  extraneous  influence.?  As  to 
the  objectioQ  u>  the  comnoion  Calvinistic  view  of  the  divine 
agency,  that  it  makes  God  die  author  of  sin^  President  Day 
maintains  that  it  lies,  with  equal  force,  against  th0  fact,  aa- 
mitted  hv  Pelagians,  that  the  Most  High  gave  <^  to  man  the 
nature,  vom*wn|chponlihgent  yoUtions  pro<;eed.  Did  not 
the  author  of  our  beinff/oreiee  that,  with  such  a  nature  as 
he.gave  us,  and  in  such  a^  world  as  that  in  which  he  placed 
us^  we  shoulidt  not  only  be  liable  to  sin,  but  should  actually 
8in?''-^-p.  160-  >    •  '         .  . 

On  the  reason^  of  tte  divine  permission  of  sin,  our  author 
suggests  a  tt\eory,  which  does  not,,  in  our  view, -fully  Qieet 
.the  Scriptural. statements  of  the  subject,  nor  have  any  pro- 
per, relation  to  the  philospdhy^of  dependence  and  human 
agency,  as  taught  by  himseH  in  other  parts  of  bis  volume. 
When,  for  example,  he  asks,  pp.  162,  153,  ^^.Ceny  no  inter- 
'  mediate  suppositio^i  b^  made  V  ''  May  it  not  be^true,  that 
the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  all  sin^  would  involve 
such  a  change  in  this  system  of  m^ns  as  Would  impair 
the  happiness  of  the  universe  ?"  And  then  sftysj'^in  the  next 
sentence,  "This  supposition^does  not  necessarily  imply,  that 
sin  itself  is  one  of  the  means  of  the  greatest  good ;"  we 
find  it  difficult, .  we  confess^  to  see  the  consistency  oif  this, 
.  with  what  he  elsewhere  and  habitually  teaches  Concerning 
the  compatibility  of  freedom  with  the  unlimited  control  of 
God  ovej^'the  acts  of  the  mind.  That  the  Deity  does  not 
choose  ^in  on  its  own  account,  is  doubtless  true,  because  it 
is  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature ;.  but  does  it,  therefore, 
follow,  that  he  may  not  choose  it,  in  all  instances  of  its  oc- 
currence, for  the  oeccLsicn  it  will.fifibrd  him  of  doing  good 
to  his  intelligent  creation,  and  Verifying  his  own  perfec- 
tions? Was  it  true,  in  the  case  of  thej  sin  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  that  the  reason  God  did  not  prevent  it  was,  that 
"the  measures  necessary"  to  its  prevention,  would  have  in- 
volved "such  a  change  in  the  system  of  means,  as  would 
have  impaired  the  happiness  of  the  universe  V^  We  are, 
on  the  contrary,  expressly  told,  that  while  they  "  ^Aotig-A/ 
eoU  against"  their  brother,  "  God  meant  ujito  good."  Was 
i>()t  Jesus  Christ  delivered  •  to  be  crucified,  by  the  hands  of 
wicke^l  men,  m  conseqiience  of  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of , God ;  and  was  not  the  crucifixion  of  the 
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Messiah,  as  aa  atoning  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with  innn- 
merable  predictions  ah4^promises,  '<one  of  the  meaps.of  the 
greatest  good  ?"  Did  not  God  choose  the.  death  of  Christ 
iisel/f  and  the  kind  of  death  he  suffered ;  or,  was  this  event 
continent,  or  the  aqciddntal  result  of  ciribunistances,  which 
the  Deity  had  proposed  for  a  different  design  7  The  spe- 
cific ifUention  of  God  iri'  this  matter  is  taught  most  clearly 
in  M^tt..±xvi.  24 ;  Lute  rxii.  22, 37 ;  xxiv;  44—46  ;  John 
xix.  31—37 ;  Acts  ii.  23  ;  iii:  18 ;.  iv.  26— 28 ;  xiii.  27 ;  ^nd 
in  .the  gieneraj  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  The 
apostle  ^tells  4i9rthat  God  preated  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  desi^  of  making  ^^  known  his  mjanifold  tinsdomy^ 
"  to  the  principalities  and-  powers,  in  heavenly  plac/es^"  by 
means  of  his'  ransomed  ^'  church,"  E}ph.  iii.  10.  But  the 
existence- of  the  church  presupposes  the  existisdce  of  sin^ 
The  existence  of  sin,  therefore, vwas  essentially  included  in 
that  wise  and  benevolent  scheme;  in  acoordaupe  with  which 
God  <<  created"  the  heavens  and  the  eartl>.  The  psulmist, 
moreover,  assures  us—^nd  we  are  to  regard  his  declaration 
as  deferring  to. a  general  principle  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment-^that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lordy  and 
that  the  remainder, of  wrath  he  mil  restrain.  What  mean- 
ing can  we  attach  to  this  passa^,  if  it  Viiot  true,  that  "  the ' 
wrath  of  man,''  <<  the  sin  itself  is^,  tdade  <^one  of  the  metos 
of  the  gieatest  good  ?"  Many  of  the  .most  popular  objec- 
tions* to  this  doctrine,  our  author  has  himself  virtually  an- 
swered, in  his^repKes^o  the  objections  of  the  advocates  of  a 
self-detertpining  power,  against  the  system  of  moral  agency, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  sustain.  .    ^     .. 

'  He  does  not,  however^  '^consider  sin  (as  to  itd prevention 
by  God)  to  be  merdy  incidental  to  the  best  possible  sys- 
tem," in  the  sense  in  whioh  this  language  is  understood  by 
the  New-Haven  divines ;  for  in  this  section,  as  well  as  else- 
where, he  most  unequivocally  repudiates  the.  notion,  that 
the  Most  High  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  without 

•  In  nSpnncSd  to  the  objection  tliat^.a6(toidmg  to  onr  doctrine^  QiAdoes  evit 
thafgood  may  come,  it  is  sufficient  to  sayr,  that  aa  the  Head  of  the  nniverBe,  he  has 
riiHits  which  we  h€ve  hot.  He,  for  example,  has  a  right  to  cbstroy  hfe,  .which 
we  biiTe  not.  Will  Ve  say,  that,  when  he  sends  an  earthquake  to  siyallow  up  a 
eity,  and  desrroy  all  its  inhhbitants,  he  doet  etU  thai  good  may  come  7  It  is  no< 
doing  evil  for  Ood  to  ordain  events  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
good- of  his  moral  kiiigdonh  The  gr^  hiw  of  love-whieh  makes  it  our  duty  to 
obey  him  in  all  thingtj  disp6ses  him  to  do  w|iateTsr  he  sees  wfll  be  most  honora- 
ble to  himsBl£  and  most  happy  for  those  who  delightm  the  brighteiit  matufosta- 
tionaoC  bis  glory; 
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destroying  or  suspending  the  morftl  agency  of  his  accounta- 
ble creatures.  .    " 

^<  Does  not  the  existence  of  sin  imply  a  limit  eith€t  U>  his 
pfnter  or  U)  his  goodness  ?     - 

<<  This  difficulty  does  not  press  exclusively  upon  ,the 
opinion,  that  volitions  are  dependent  upon  somethmg  pre- 
ceding, for  being  what  they  are.  Jj&t  it  be  supposed,  that 
they  are  contingefnt  ^  It  is  generally  admitted,  by  those  who 
believe  that  this  is  the  case,  that  they  are  foreseen  by  Grod. 
Why,  then,- does  he  give  existence  to  beings  .who  he  knows 
will  sin ;  and  that  many  of  them  will  so  siii,  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  theih,  if  they  had  never  been  bom  7 
Will  it  be  said,  that^he  could  not  avoid  bringing  them  into 
being,  consistently  with  the  kest ,  good  of  th^  universe? 
And  how  do  we  know,  even  supposing  that  the  volitions  of 
crei^ures  are  under  his  control^  that  he  could  interpose  to 
prevent  all  sin,  in  a  itay  consistent  with  the  best  good  of 
the. universe  1  Do  you  say,  that  if  he  copld  not,  it  mUst  be 
because  he  could  not  prevent  all  sin  vfithout  destroying 
mor<d  agency  ?  Is  the  destroying  of  naoral  agency  tl^ 
only  evil  which  could  possibly  result  irom  deranging  the 
plans  of  infinite  wisdom  and, benevolence?  If  it, be  ad- 
mitted, that  all  sin  cai^not  be  prevented,  in  the  best  moral 
system ;  does  it  follow,  that  it  eoufd  not  be  prevented  tn 
anympralsysteml"— pp.  151, 162.  « 

Let  the  reader  ciompare  the^  foregoing,,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  course  of  reasonii^  in  the  book,  with  the  languai^ 
of  certain  individuals  of  hi^h  standing  among  the  New- 
Haven  divines.'  •  • 

*<  It  is  »  groundless  assumption,  that  God.  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin,  or  at  least,  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  morol 
system.''— [Dr.  Taylor's  CSomio  ad  Clenim.]    ,   ' 

.  "Who  does  most  revertace  to  God,  he  who  supposes  that 
God  would  .have  prevented  all  sin,  in.  his  moral  universe, 
but  could  not ;  or  he  who^rms>  that  be  cwld  have  pre^ 
vented  it,  but  ti^cmW  not?"— [lb.] 

"  It  is  here  to  be  remarkefd  that  the  preverition  of  sin  by 
,  any  influence  that  destroys  the  power  to  "sin,  destroys  morcd 
agency.  Moral  agentsthen  must  possess  the  powev  to  sin. 
Who  then  can  prove  a  priori^  or  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, theU  a  beikg.whQ,  ctm  sin,  will  not  sin  ?" — [lb'.] 

<<  The  assumption,  therefore,  that  Crod  could  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem, have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  is 
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wholly  ^atuitou9  and  unauthorized,  and  ougki  hever  to  60 
made  the  basis  of  an  objection  of  qn  durgument,^^ — [lb.] 
^  Whin,  therefore,  God  could,  i^  he  would,  hav»  made  a 
uaiverse  of  pei:fecUy  holy  and  happy  beings,  he  pre£sn^,' 
decreed'^— ^Ac  reiader  wiU  please  to  recoUecf  that  (heedi-  ' 
tors  oftJie  Christian  Spectator  insist  that  it  is  a  slander   . 
to  deny  that  they , are  bona  fide  Cahnhists'^) — ^<  and  madov 
one  x^omprising  sin  and  its  eFerlas(^g  miseries  )  .We  ask, 
istbis.goodne8s?"-^[Ch.  Spectator,  1832, -p.  498.  s 

The  tenth  section  is  on  the  sqbject  oif  '<  actiyity  and  dd- 
pendonce,'^  the  purpprt  of  whiph  the  reviewer  does  not  seem 
fully  to  Qnderstand.  "PresidejQt  Day,"  he  says;  *^»how8 
that  thp  dependence  of  v6lltibns  upon  motives,  does  not  in 
the  least  impair  the  aetivity^of  man,  as  the  t^ole  agent  in 
volition.  This  dependence, .  it  should  be  remembered,  con- 
sists simply  in*  the  faet,  tbat  if  we.  choose,  Uxere  must  be 
something^  to  be  chosen — something  having  the  cha)racter 
of  an  inducement,  to  the  choice  mule."  <<  All  the  depend- 
ence of  tlie  will,  on  motives,  for  which  the  President  con- 
tends, is.of  the  kind  here  described.  Jt  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  a  perfect  and  complete  a^entj  the  sole  originator  of  his  ^ 
own  actions,  cannot,  in  the,  nature  of  things,  choose  except ' 
as  there  is  something' to  be  chosen,^  whichjias  the  character 
of  ail  indneement"  .  Thp  fact,  however,,  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent maintains,  that  our.choices  may  be  decisively  caused 
by  an  internal  influence,  or.  '^  inducement,"  without  the  loss, 
er  diminution  of  our  liberty. 

^'it  has  been  said,  that  a  man  cannot  l>e  a  free  agent,  if 
he  is  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  influeQce  from  without.^— 
This  isTcry  true.  ^  If  he  is  merely  passive,  he  is  no  agent 
at  £dl.  If,  he  is  merely  passive^  he  is  not  active,  and  tbere^ 
fore  does  not  acti  But  what  absurdity  is  diere  in  supposing, 
that  he  may  be  active  and  passive  too;  active  in  willing, 
passive  in  being  caused  to  will  1  tf  a  thing  is  Caused  to.be 
active,' does  it  follow,  that  is  nof  active  ;  mat  it  is  mereiy 
passive;?  If  a  man  is  made  filling  to  act  in  a  certain  Way, 
does  this  prove,  that  he  is  not  willing?  Is  it  urged,  that  to 
suppose  a  man  to  bo  caused  to  act  freely  is  inconsis^em  with^ 
thedefinition.of  free  agency?  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the 
purpQs^  to  endeavor  to  render  our  definitions  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things ;  rather  than  to  take  it  for  granted, 
tha,t  facts  correspond  with  our  arbitrary  definitions  ?  Dr. 
B^id  aippears  to' suppose,  that  that  which  is  acted  upon^  can* 
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not  act  Would  be  say,  that  the  water-wheel  cannot  act, 
when  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  stream  ?''  pp.  164, 166. 

In  ide  w  of  these  statements,  the  retider  must  judge,  whether 
President  Diay  means  nothing  more,  .than  he  is  repres^ted 
to  mean  by- the  reviewer,  merely,  ^<  that  a  perfect  wd  com- 
plete agentf  the  sole  originator  of  his  actions,  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  choose  except' as  there  is  something  to 
be  chosen,  which  has.the  character  of  an  inducements" 

'file  reviewer  thinks  that  '''it  is  unnecessary  to  dweU" 
upon  the  ''  brief -section  on  ftitalism  and  pantheism ;"  *  thus 
vefry  conveoiehtly  omitting  some  remarks  of  our  author, 
Ivhich  obviate  objections  frequently  made  ax^ainst  orthodoxy, 
as  involving  the  errors  of^  these  systems-  of  speculatiye  phi- 
losophy. We  will  -qiiote  a  few  sentences  from  President 
Day,  on  the  subject  ''  Cousin  says,  'the  theory  o(  Locke 
concerning  freedom  tended  to  fatalism;'  This  calling  in  the 
aid  of  an  odious^  appellation^  is,isi  very  convenient  and  sum- 
mary mode  of  confuting  an  opponent  .  It  has  a  special  ad- 
-  vantsjge,  when  the  name  which  is  substituted  for  argument, 
is  so.  indefinite  and  mysterious,  that  the  reader  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  discovering  its  meaning.  Fo^talism  is  commonly .  un- 
derstood to  be  something*  heathenish.  6ut  it  has  assumed 
such  a  diversity  of  forms,  the  Astrological,  the  PLatonic,  the 
Stoical,  the  Manichean,-  and  the  Mahomedan  fatfdity,  that  it 
is  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ar- 
gument, which  i^  most  efficacious  when  least  understood." 
"  Whatever  was  meant  by  the  Fatalism  ot  the  ancients,  it 
did  ne^  imply,  .that  i}ll  the  changes  in  the  world  are  under 
thfi  guidance  of  a  bein^  of  infinite  wisdotn  and  infinite 
goodness.  This  was  so  iM  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
Gods  themselves  were  represented  by  the  doctrine,  as  being 


to  notion  offatalUy,  which  th«  author  lajri  also  to  my  charge^  this 
nbi^ty.    Then  is  a.fatum  mahometanumt  hfactun  stoieum^  and 


*  "As  to  the  notion  of) 
is  another  ambiffuity.    Tl 

'a /atom  ehrUtianwn.  Th^  .T\trkUh /ate '^Hl  have  ah  ^ect  to  happen,  even 
tliougb  iu  eatue  should  be  avoided ;  as ;  if  there.  wa&  an  fibgoluU  neccMity.  The 
SUncalfiUe  will  have^a  man  to  be  qpier,  because  he  mtut  have  patiene^  vhether 
hfi  wiU  or  nott  since  it  fs  inipotfsible  to  resist  the  course  of  things.  '  But  it  is  agreed 
that  there  is  a/otom  ehrUUe^num,  a  certain-deatinyoittfeiy  thing,  reffulaUd  by 
ihe/oreknowledge  dnJd  protidenee  •/  Chd,  Pahim  is  derived  from/art  ;^tha t  is, 
to  pronouncet  to  decru ;  and,  in  its  rifrht  sense;  it  siA^ifies  the  decree  ^Provi- 
dence.  And  tb6rse  who  submit  to  if  Uinnigh  a  knoiOedffe  <fthe  lUtine  psrfec- 
iUnu,  Vhereof  the  love  of  €k)d  is  a  consequence,  have  not  only  patience,  like  the 
heathen  philosophers,  but  are  also  eontenUdw\^  what  i8ordain^J)y  €^od,  know- 
in;  that  he  does  everv  thing  for  the  beet ;  and  not  only  for  the  greateai  good  in 
generai^  hut  also  fiur.  the  gvsaOBst  particular  ffood  of  those  that  loye  him." 

Linvrrzj  vste^ly  to  Dr.  Clarke^  as  quotd  in  Wesfe  Eooayon  floral  Agency, 
■econd  edition,  in  a  note,  p.  137. 
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under  the  control  of  the  Fated.''  "It  is  urged  that  Fatal- 
ists refer  every  change*  to  a  catiie.  So  do  the  believers  in 
self-determination  ;  not  excepting,  even  acts  of  ihe  will. — 
For  Ihey  hold,  that  the  agent  himself  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
volitions.  They  believe,  also,  in  a  succession  of  causes,  de- 
pendent on.God.^'  .<<Many  of  the  ancient  Fatalists  held 
that  the  Pates 'determine  other  things,  but  not  the  free  acts 
of  the  will."  <'  Is  there  no  way  of  escaping  the  odiuin  of 
Fatalism,  but  by  adopting  the  fortuit6us  contingence  of 
{Ipicurtts?  Is  it  Eatmism  to  believe,  that  he  who  formed 
the  soul  of  man^  can  so  touch  the.  springs  of  its  action,  its  to 
influen({e  the. will,  without  interfering  with  the  freedom  6f 
its  choice  ?"  '^^  The  suggestion  that  a  denial'  of  contingent 
self-determipiation  leads  to  Pantheism,  is  as  indefinite  in  its 
application,  ^  as  the  charge  of  Fatalism.  The  *  doctrine  of 
Pantheism,  as  held  by  Spinoza  aiid  his  followers,  is  that  the 
universe  is  God,  that  the  material  world  is  the  only  self- 
existent  substance.  What  ha»  this  to  do  with  the  depend- 
ence of  volitioti  on  the  state  oif.  the  heart,  and  theinfluence ' 
of  motives  ?.  Is  evfery  action  which  is  even  remotely  de- 
pendent on  God,  to  be  considered  as  his  act  ?"  fpp.  167, 1 68, 
1B9,170:]  •  -        .        ^      . 

The  reader- may  by  this  tiihe  begin  to  suspect  wl^y,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  it  was  '' unnecessa^  to  dwell"  upon 
the  '<  brief  section  on  Fatalism  a)id  Pantheism."  Who  are 
they,  that,  in  opposing  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, as  held  by  Calvin,  Owien,  Edwards,  &c.  talk  most 
loudly  of  fate  and  fatal  necessity  7 

The  last  section  is  on  ^<  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;"  and 
the  argument  is  conducted  ^with  a  spirit  becoming  one,  who  - 
professes  to  make  the  Bible*  the  supreme  guide  of  his  faith 
on  religious  subjects. 

,  The  reviewer  knovs  not,  whether  it  has  "  been  the  fact 
m  New  England,"  th^t  "  men  of  ardent  feelings  and  undis- 
ciplined ju($fment"  have  used  "  larfguage"  which  '''involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power."  On  this  ppinit, 
we  are. better  infortned  than  he  professes  to  be ;  for  we  have 
hear^  what  amounts  to  this  doctrine,  from  c$rtain  preachers 
in  New  England  ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  some  of 
our  quotations  from  the  publications  of  the  New  Haven 
theologians,  imply  nothing  less  than  the  very  eYror,  which 
it  is  the  leading  object  of  President'  Day's  treatise  to  sub- 
vert 
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The  reviewer  tells  us,  that  he  <' cannot  find asyllaUe  in 
the  treatise"  of  President  Day,  /<  which  militates  in  the  least 
agtiiqst"  the  <<  real  sentiments"  of  *^  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Cincin> 
nati,  ProfcJStjiart,  of  AndoVer,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Ha- 
ven."^ With  respect  to  Ds^  Beecher,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  our 
readers  have  the  evidence  before  them,  in  the  passages  which 
we  have  already  cited  from  the  writings  of  those  gentlemen. 
A' i^ingle  quotation  from  PrbC  Stuart,  piay  suffice^  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  agreement  with  President  Day,  on  the-sub- 
ject  of  jfuelMeteimmatioQ.  We.  will  let  these  two  writers 
speak  ffiT  themselves.  We  give  in  italics  those  words,  in 
which  the  opposition  between  th^i  most  plainly  appears. 


.  PRESIDENT  DAY. 

"  But  if  the  mind,  in  its  vo- 
litions, is  fiot  self-moved,  it 
resembles  a  mctchvne  in  this 
respect,  that  its  acts  have  a 
dependence  upon  sojoiething 
preceding."  **  From  the  fact 
that  mailer  has  its  laws,  are 
we  justified  in  drawing^  the 
conclusion,  that  the  i/;tu  caii 
be  subject  to  no.  law  what- 
ever ;  or  if  it  have  law^  of  its 
own,  that  there  can  be  no 
point  oi  resemblance  between 
these  and  the  laws  of  mat^ 
tsr  ?"  "  perhaps  it  may  be 
thon&^ht,  that  the  objection 
which  we  are  consideriki^,  is 
principally  directed  against 
the  law  of  catisation.  Be- 
cause material  phenomena 
have  their  causes^  dioes  it  fol- 
lowy  that  volition  has  no 
causer— pp.  130,  131,  132 
133, 134 

Whatever  may  be  the  "real  sentiments"  of  <* Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,"  bis  language  in  t^ie  foregoing  passage, 
certainly  looks  like  the  perfect  antipodes  to  that  of  President 
Day. 


PR0PE880'&  STUART. 

<<  Nor  cto'  I  be  persuaded, 
that  illustrations  of^ee  agen- 
cy, drawn  from  the  material 
world,  are  in  any  measure  ap> 
posite  to  our  i^bject.  Our 
souls  are  spirit,  not  matter. 
They  are  like  the  Ood  who 
made  them ;  not  /teethe  dust 
on  which  we  tread.  All  ar- 
guments then;  drawn  from 
cause  or  causation  ^nd  effect 
in  the  material  world,  Smd 
applied  to  tho'Subject-of  d|ptr- 
iiual  agency  'and  influence, 
are  wrongly  appli^,  and  can- 
not serve  to  cast  any  thing 
but  darkness  on  this  deeply 
interesting  subject." 
'  Commentary  on  Romany 
fir^teditiou,  p.  665. 
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Another  sentence  of  the  reviewer,  is  entitled  toabrief  notice. 
"  And  yet  we  presume,"  he  says, .  *'  the  work  will  have  the 
cordial  approbation  of  Dr.  Tyler,  and  Dr.  Hatvey,  we 
should  hope  also  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Miller  ;  and  we 
fervently  wisji,  that  it  may  prove  a  <:ommon  ground,  on 
which  brethren  who  have  dinerfed,  may  meet  in  peace." 

Is  the  controversy  then  settled?  The  gentlemen  last 
named  by  the  reviewer,  will,  we  doubt  not,  approve  of  Pre- 
sident Day's  book,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  subvert  the  peculiar 
speculations  of  the  New  Haven  divines,  and  recall  ministers 
and  churches  to  the  safe  and  scriptural  views  of  past  gene- 
rations. Have  those  divines  too,  be^n  led  by  the  .same 
book,  to  see,  acknowledge,  and  lament  their  former  errors  ? 
If  so,  "  brethren  who  have  differed,  may"  indeed,  "meet  in 
peace."  The  orthodox,  both  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  have  long  conteniplated  with 
deep  anxiety,  the  strange  and  depeptive  light  issuing  from 
the  academic  halls,  *once  consecrated  and  endeared  by  the 
wisdom,  piety,  and  labours  of  the  venerable  Dwight,  and  his 
faithful  colleagues.  Many  have  witnessed  with  amazement, 
the  rapid  degeneracy  of  religious  principles  in  Yale  College, 
the  almost  un rebuked  perversion  of  sacred  funds,  in  that 
cherished  institution  of  our  fathei^s,  and  of  our  fathers' 
fathers  ;  and  the  apathy  and  cowardice  in  view  of  this  apos- 
tacy,  of  not  a  few,  from  whom  bettei*  thipgfs  had  been  hoped 
arid  expected.'  They  have  seen  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  the 
blight  which  has  come  over  numerous  churches,  by  the  jn- 
fluence  .of  the  new  theology  ;  the  superficial  character  of  re- 
vivals, where  Pelagian  notions  of  human  ability,  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  pure  Gospel;  the  multiplication  of  divisions, 
where  the  greatest  harmony  was  once  enjoyed  ;  the  influx 
of  perfectionism,  radicalism,  and  infidelity,  in  a  multitude  of 
places,  formerly  blessed  by  the  knowledge  and  love  of  genu- 
ine Christianity,  and  by  the  consequent  prevalence  of  order, 
sound  morals  and  peace  ;  the  menacing  aspect  of  these  inno- 
vations on  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Christian's  heart,  as  it  respects 
this  Ufe,  and  the  life  to  come  ;  and  surely  they  must  hail  with 
pleasure,  any  indications  of  a  readiness,  on  the  part  of  any 
influential  individual,  to  defend  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  the  oldest  of  her  colleges,  which  was 
founded  |im\dst  the  prayers  and  tears  of  her  Puritan  ances- 
try, and  whose  sons  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  business,  usefulness,  and  honor  athome,and  waving 
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the  flag  of  commercei  and  the  banner  of  salvation,  on  the 
most  distant  heathen  shores.  They  will  not,  we  presume, 
follow  President  Day  in  all  his  opinions ;  they  will  wish 
that,  in  some  instances,  he  had  been  more  explicit  in  his 
statements,  and  in  others^  that  he  had  avoided  admissions, 
which  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  dangerous ;  but 
they  will  rejoice  that  he  has  asserted  and  maintained  posi- 
tions at  variance,  toto  coelo  from  the  shallow  philosophy 
which  affirms  the  independence  of  man's  choices,  under  the 
pretence  of  vindicating  his  liberty  as  a  moraKagent,  and  de- 
nies  the  power  of  God  to  control  human  volitions,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  guarding  his  goodness  from  impeach- 
ment. 

The  pretext  of  an  essential  agreement  between  the  parties 
— a  pretext  which  errorists  of  every  description  have  occa^ 
sionally  found  it  convenient  to  assume — will  impose. upon 
none  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  his-, 
tory  of  the  controversy,  and  have  observed  the  odium  which 
the  propagators  of  the  new  opinions  have  labored  to  attach 
to  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  the  reformation,. and  to  the 
uncompromising  advocates  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
When  some  men  talk  of  the  importance  of  peace,  their  mean- 
ing appears  to  be,  to  urge  the  duty  of  allowing  them  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  views,  and  misrepresent  the  views  of  their 
antagonists,  without  any  contradiction,  or  attempt,  by  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  system,  which  is  now  pointed  at 
as  a  crumbling  fabric^  destined  to  a  speedy  and  irrecovera- 
ble downfall.  We  remember  that  it  was  formerly  customary 
with  the  Unitarians  in  this  country,  to  intimate,  as  it  suited 
their  purpose,  either  that  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  orthodox,  related  to  points  of  but  little  importailce,  or 
that  the  scheme  of  their  opponents  was  fraught  with  the 
grossest  absurdity  and  impiety ;  and  that  wherever  it  should 
prevail,  it  would  inevitably  prove  highly  pernicious,  if  not 
ruinous,  to  the  Christian  cause.  So,  we  have  heard  from 
another  quarter,  that  the  Calvinism  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Ty- 
ler and  Dr.  Harvey,  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  holi- 
ness, leading:,  '^  if  carried  out  into  its  legitimate  consequences, 
to  universalism,  to  infidelity,  and  to  atheism."*  Now  we  are 
gravely  told  by  this  reviewer,  that  the  "  differences"  bet^ween 

*  Chriitiftii  Spectatori  Sept.  1832. 
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the  New  Haven  divines,  and  their  opponents^* "  are  far  less 
than  is  generally  supposed,"  and  it  is  **  fervently"  wished  that 
President  Day's  book  "  may  prove  a  common  g^round,  on 
which  brethren  who  have  differed,  may  meet  in  peace." 
How  fortunate,  sometimes,  is  a  poor  memory ;  and  how  con- 
venient a  pliable  conscience,  which  can  shape  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  agitating  controversy ! 

President  Day  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  volume  which 
has  now  come  under  our  review.  As  the  questions  discuss- 
ed by  himare  vital  in  their  relation  to  evangelical  doctrines  , 
we  eannot  but' hope  that  he  will  continue  to  favor  us  with 
the  productions  of  his  luminous  pen,  on  similar  subjects, 
and  that  he  will ,  ]be  sustained  in  his  efforts,  till  he  shall 
witness  the  complete  recovery  of  the  seminary  under  his 
care,  to  the  pure  faith  of  former  days.  Let  him  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  passible  insinuation  that  he  is  sowjng  dis- 
cord among,  brethren.  '<  The  boasted  peaceableness  about 
questiohs  of  faith,  too  often  proceeds  from  a  superficial  tem- 
per, and  not  seldom  from  a  supercilious  disdain  of  whatever 
has  no  marketable  use  or  value,  and  from  indifference  to  re- 
ligion itself.  Toleration,  is  an  herb  of  spontaneous  growth, 
in  the  soil  of  indifference  ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the 
virtues  of  the  medicinal  plant,  reared  by  humility  in  the  gar- 
dea  of  zeal.  Those  who  regard  all  religions  as  matters  of 
taste,  may  consistently  include  all  religious  differences  in 
the  old  adage,  <<De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.'.'* 

Of  the  venerated  author  of  this  book,  we  have  a  far  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He,  we  trust,  loves  Christian  truth  for  its 
oiMt  sake ;  and  should  thousands  around  him  prove  treach- 
erous to*the  principles  they  have  professed,  may  he  be  pre- 
pared, like  • 

"AbdieLfiithftd  found, 
Among  the  faithless." 

to  hear  at  last,  the  sentence  of  approbation  from  the,  mouth 
of  his  Saviour, 

"  Servant  of  God.  well  done ;  well  hast  thoa  fought 
The  better  ficht.  wdo  sineles  hast  maintained, 
Affainst  reTolted  multitttcTes,  the  cause 
Of  truth, 

"  And  for  the  restimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Universal  reproaeh,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence)  for  this  was  all  thv  care, 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  Goo,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse."  ' 

«Lei^ftton,  aa  quoted  by  Coleiidgp.    iidi  to  Refieetfton,  p.  6B. 
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Art.  VI. — Remarks  on    President    Day's  Work 

CONTINUED. 
Bt  the  Editok. 

In  common  with  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in  most 
parts  of  our  country,  we  have  hailed  with  feelings  of  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  the  appearance  of  correct  views  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines.of  the  Gospel  from  New  Haven,  and 
like  them,  have  felt  disposed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  grati- 
tude rather  than  criticism.  The  present  work  is  so  oppo- 
site to  the  writings  of  those  divines,  in  its  spirit,  is  so  strongly 
characterized  by  a  manly  ingenuous  train  of  thought,  is  so 
free  from  studied  ambiguity,  is  so  accurate  in  its  definitions, 
so  clear  in  its  statements,  so  cautious  in  its  deductions,  it  is 
so  immensely  above  their«usual  theological  disquisitions,  in 
power  of  thought  and  literary  merit,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  feel  as  though  any  thing  but  commendation  would  be 
misplaced  •  like  most  of  those  with  whom  we  have  con- 
•  versed  on  the  subject,  we  axe  strongly  inclined  to  dismiss 
every  fatilt  without  censure. 

We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  ;  that  it  ap- 
pears at  this  juncture,  and  that  it  comes  from  New  Haven. 
That  place  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  furnish  both  the 
poison  and  the  antidote.  It  is  an  able  and  unanswerable 
refutation  of  the  errors  of  modern  Pelagians.  It  was  with 
exclusive  reference  to  this;  that  we  had  determined  to  no- 
tice it;  and  we  had  fully  concurred  with  the  writer  of  the 
last  article,  in  the  propriety  of  passing  the. "  dangerous  ad- 
missions" of  which  he  speaks,  without  particular  comment. 
But  after  some  consultation  and  mature  deliberation,  we 
have  reluctantly  changed  our  opiilion.  We  think  the  book 
evidently  destined  to  survive  the  errors  which  it  has  com- 
batted  ;  that  the  character  of  the  author,  and  the  high  liter- 
ary merit  of  the  work  may  give  currency  to  positions  which 
we  think  have  dangerous  connections ;  above  all,  that  the 
writei:  has  given  his  sanction  to  too  much  of  that  indeter- 
minate phraseology,  which  at  present  is  used  to  conceal  or 
teach,  as  the  case  may  be,  errors  which  have  an  important 
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bearing  on  the  Chrisstian  System  ;  but  we  extend  otir  notice 
of  .the  work,  in  part,  for  the  reason,  that  it  furniishes  us  with 
an  opportunity  for  introducing  certain  detached  observa- 
tions on  these  subjects,  which  we  could  not  well  reduce  to 
a- distinct  head.        -; 

That  the  treatise  before  us  was  not  desjgjied  to  supply 
the  deficiencies!,  correct  the  reasonings,  or^  overturn  the 
principles  of  Edwards'  gri?at  work  on  the  Will,  is  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  reader.  The  writer  has  almost  uni- 
formly adopted  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  President 
Edwards  and  his  son.'  It  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  a 
claim  to  originality  either  in  its  reasonings  or  conclusions. 

It  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  having  a  direct  reference 
to  some  of  the  popular  errors  of  the  day:  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  it  was  aimed  at  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
errors  of  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  that  it  has  most  tri- 
umphantly overthrown  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  has  not  mentioned  the  errors  which  he  combats  but 
in  the  most  cautious  way,  that  the  persons  teaching  them 
are  not  named,  that  he  states  his  own  opinions  either  hypo- 
thetically  or  interrogatively ;  the  consequence  will  doubt- 
less be  that  it  will  be  considered  as  an  abstract  discussion 
by  one  part  of  the  community ;  that  another  will  pass  it  in 
silence;  and  that  those  vthomit  really  opposes,  will  be  the 
last  to  call  public  attention  to  subjects  which  they  can  ma- 
nage best  by  private  discussion ;  above  all,  will  they  avoid 
a  controvensy  which  might  call  for  a  premature  avowal  of 
their  sentiments.  They  aro  well  aware,  that,  from  these  re- 
ligious excitements  which  have  filled  our  churches  Avith  the 
unconverted,  there  lias  issued  .a  class  of  young  men  of 
their  own  persuasion  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  have  but  to  wait  a  little,  and  error  will  be  tri- 
uihphant  without  a  struggle.  We  think,  however,  this  book 
will  have  some  influence  even  in  New  Haven  and  its  vicinity. . 

We  could  never  seriously  believe  with  the  Christian 
Spectator,  that  President  Day  had  been  guilty  of  forming  a 
kind  of  confession  of  faith,  coux^hed  in  such  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, that  persons  of  the.  most  acknowledged  opposition  of 
views  could  unite  in  it;  much  less  could" we  compliment 
him  on  such  a  feat ;  we  think  he  could  not  even  have  per- 
suaded himself  of  its  featibility,  had  ho  been  capable  of  such 
a  purpose. 

We  have  long  knawn  President  Day  by  reputation ;  we 
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have  felt  a  due  veneration  for  those  high  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments,  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly  distin- 
guished— and  though  we  have  known  that  these  lugh  and 
commanding  qualities  have  served  to  shield,  lo  give  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  the  enemieis  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
thus  to.  introduce  and  give  currency  to  the  most  dangerous 
ertor  in  one  of  our  important  seminaries,  yet  we  could  never 
suppose  that  President  Day  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
and  influence  of  those  opinions  which  were  thus  springing 
up  and  spreading  under  the  influence  of  his  indirect  patron- 
age. But  seriously,  after  the  opinions  of  that  school  have 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Congriegational  Church,  after 
they  have  divided  the  Presbyterian  Communion,  after  their 
true  nature  and  influence  have  been  *so  long  tested,  and  so 
fully  developed,in  the  disorders,licentiousnes8,radicalism  and 
sciepticism,  that  they  have  wrought,^  we  should  have  expec^ 
ed,  bolder  .and  more  explicit  avowals ;  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  the  writer  would  tell  us  plainly,  and  not  by  hy- 
pothesis or  interrogation,  what  is  truth  ;  more,  that  he  him- 
self is  on  the  side  of  truth  ;  we  should  have  expected  a  more 
open  developement  of  his  sentiments,  and  to  see  hini  giving 
the  most  severe  and  pointed  rebukes,  as  well  as  the  most 
decided  opposition  to  the  contrary  errors. 

Whilst  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
preceding  review,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  remark  some  things 
in  the  work  of  President  Day,  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
serious  defects. 

The  fundamental  propositions  which  this  book  establishes, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  of  those  which  it  opposes,  are 
df  put  in  an  interrc^tive  or  hypothetical  form. 
'  ^<  Executive  acts  hat  depend  on  a  predominant  purpose ; 
and  the  -purpose  mat  depend  on  antecedent  emotions. 
A  general  purpose  mat  look  to  <some  distant  end.  But  that 
which  excites  the  emotion  itself)  mat  be  an  object  without 
the  mind  an  e^tembl  motive." 

If  these  propositions  are  self-evident,  or  have  been  demon- 
strated, in  either  case,  it  is  improper  to  represent  them  as 
doubtful,  particularly  where  succeeding  propositions  are 
made  to  depend  on  them.  Such  cautious  statements  cast 
an  air  of  doubt  over  all  the  conclusions,  and  must  seriously 
detract  from  the  influence  and  e&ct  of  a  work  in  wbicn 
they  are  habitually  employed. 

Again,  we  object  to  some  points  of  this  work,  not  that  the 
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sentiments  are  Arminian,  not  that  the  philosophy .  is  inco/- 
rect,  but  that  Arminian  terms  and  phrases  are,  we  had  almost 
said,  studiously  used,  car^fu^iy  explained  indeed,  we  allow, 
but  then  frequently  used  In  a  sense  di£ferent  from  that  which 
they  once  bore,  and  which  they  still  bear.  It  might  seem  to  be 
a  very  haripless  thing  to  adopt  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  er- 
rorists,  provided  we  attach  a  meaning  to  it  coi^istent  with 
truth ;  but  what  object  can  we  have  for  adopting  such  lan- 
guage, which  has  already  a  definite  signification,  when  we 
must  always  accompany  the  terms  with  an  explanation? 
What  useful  end  can  be  attained  by  the  frequent  u^e  of  terms 
which*  have  always  been  employed  to  teach  a  most  danger- 
ous  error,  and  which  have  already  an  established  Qieaning  ? 
We  refer  to  President  Day's  ascribing  self-determination  to 
the  will,  and  that  in  several  different  senses. 

**  What  is  it,"  says  he,  "  that  determines,  not  only  that  there 
shall  be  volitions,  but  what  they  shall  be  ?  First,  if  the 
question  be .  whether  the  man  himself  decides  between  the 
objects  of  choice  presented  before  him,  there  surely  can  be 
DO  doubt  on  this  point,  if  it  be  admitted  ihat  he  wills  at  all. 
For  to  wiU  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  decide  in  favor 
of  an  object  of  choice.  It  is  he  hiipself  that  determines. 
Motives  may  influence  him  to  lie  and  steal.  But  motives  do 
not  lie  and  steal.  Man  himself  chooses.  He  is  the  author 
of  his  own  volitions.  This  is  one  signification  of  the  term 
self-determination.  Aqd  a  power  of  choosing,  is  in  this 
sense  a  self-determining  fOfwerP 

The  amount  of  all  this  is,  that  every  act  of  willing,  is  an 
act  of  self<ietermination,  i.  e.,  in  every  action,  it  is  the  agent 
himself,  and  not  another  person  who  acts ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  proper  to  regard  every  act  of  voluntary  determina- 
tion, as  an  act  of  «c(/'-delermination.  Every  action  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  performed  by  some  agent,  and  so  we  may,  with 
much, propriety,  say  that  it  is  sdf -per formed.  TVe  would 
barely  observe,  that  this  is  changing  the  established  meaning 
of  words,  and  that  to  a  very  poor  purpose.  The  term  sel^ 
when  compounded  with  a  word  which  signifies  action,  is  the 
object,  and  not  the  agent  of  that  action.  It  would  hardly  be 
proper  to  say  of  the  act  of  him  who  sacrifices  a  croaC,  that  it  is 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  because  the  man  himseirperforms  the 
act ;  or  that  an  act  of  love  to  God,  is  an  act  of  self-love,  merely 
because  there  is  an  agent  in  the  cas^.    But  this  would  be  no 
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nlort  than  carrying  out  President  Day's  principle.  By  a  similar 
violence  to  lao^age,  we  may  say,  with  perfect  truth,  of  an 
honest  man  that  ne  is5igreatrogue,or  bygivingour  own  mean- 
ing to  terms,  may  say,  even  of  the  will,  that  it  is  round,square, 
swift  or  slow,  black  or  white,  or  arty  thing  we  please.  It  is  hard- 
ly worth  the  while  to  do  violence  to  language,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able^to  bring  into  use  terms  which  have  invariably 
been  used  to  teach  the  most  pernicious  error.  We  trust  that 
President  Day,  has  no  intention  of  establishing  alangus^ 
which  the  adherents  of  opposite  opinions  may  adopt  to  ex- 
.press  their  peculiar  sentiments.  We  can  assure  him  that 
such  a  language  is  unnecessary.  The  advocates  of  heresy 
£nd  no  d^ffictnlty  now,  in  making  use  of  the  language  of  the 
most  solemn  instruments,  to  teacn  the  very  errors  which  they 
were  framed  expressly  to  condemn. 

But  further,  President  Day  teaches,  very  literally,  that 
.one  act  of  the  will  actually  determines  the  existence  of  an- 
other, and  that  this  is  very  commonly  the  fcase.  He  does 
not,  however,,  introduce  contingent  volitions;  he  teaches 
after  all,  that  the  act  which  determines  the  rest,  the' deci- 
ding act,  is  always  produced  by  an  influence  from  without. 
"  We  are  Jidt  inquiring  whether  a  man  lias  any  thing  to  do  in 
determining  the  nature  of  his  own  acts  of  will,  but  whether 
they  are  wholly  independent  of  every  thing  islse."  He  de- 
nies that  he  has  the  whole  agency  imdetermining  these  acts, 
but  asserts,  most  explicitly,  that  he  has.  some  agency  in  the 
affair.  «*  What  determines  a  man  to  will  thus  ?  Is  it  a  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  will  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ca^e  in 
many  instances.  Taking  the  will  in  its  most  enlarged  ac- 
ceptation, as  including,  not  only  executive  acts,  but  pur- 
poses and  emotions,  acts  of  one  class  may  be  determined*  by 
those  of  another.  A  man  purposes  tt)  go  to  the  post  otBce. 
Every  step  he  takes  oh  his  way,  is  determined  by  this  pur- 
pose- And  the  purpose  may  have  been  determined  by  some 
strong  etnotion  ;  an  eager  desire  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  recovery  of  a  friend  from  sickness,  or  the  safe  arrival  of 
a  richly  freighted  ship.  Farther,  the  emotions  themselves 
are  commonly  excited  either"  by  perceptions  of  external  real- 
ities, or  by  the  internal  imaginings  of  our-own  minds.  Im- 
perative acts  of  the  will,  then,  may  be  preceded  by  pur- 
poses, the  purposes  by  emotions*  the  emotions  by  perceptions, 
or  the  workings  of  imagination.    But  all  these  l^long  to  the 
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mind.  They xlo  not  reach  beyond  ourselves.  So  that  thus 
far,  our  emotions  and  volitions  may  be  truly  said  to  he  self- 
determined^ 

Here,  while  President  Day  acknowledges  that  the  deter- 
mining, decisive  act  in  this  train,  is  neither  contingent  nor 
self-determined ;  he  nevertheless  allows  that  some  of  these  vo- 
litions "may  be  said  to  be  self  determined."  The  expres- 
sion "  that  our  emotions  and  volitions  may  be  said  to  be  self- 
determined,  by  itself,  is  manifestly  absurd  ;  he  means,  not 
that  the  acts  determine  themselves,  but  as  he  explains  him- 
self previously,  in  the  commencement  of  our  quotation,  that 
preceding  acts  determine  the  existence  of  succeeding  ones, 
that  ^*acts  of  one  class,  may  be  determiped  by  those  of  ano- 
ther." But  even  here,  he  does  not  teach  expressly,  that  the 
will,  by  a  separate  act  of  volition,  chooses  which  of  a  num- 
ber of  possible  acts,  shall  succeed  that  act ;  he  does  not  say, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  definitions,  that  one  act  of  the  will  is 
the  object  of  another.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
while  he  overthrows  the  philosophy  of  the  Arminians  with 
a  mighty  hand,  he  is  not  sufficiently  guarded  about  adopt- 
ing the  language  in  which  their  errors  were  taught.  Like 
some  ancient  warrior,  he  is  too  fond  of  arraying  himself  in 
the  dress  of  the  enemies  which  he  has  just  slain.  He  does 
not  ascribe  to  the  will,  what  has  always  been  understood  by 
a  self-determining  power.  President  Edwards  says,  '<  if  the 
will  determines  all  its  free  acts,  it  determines  them  in  theexer- 
cise  of  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice,  it  determines  its  own  acts 
by  choosing  its  o\irn  acts."  Now  what  is  it  that  he  says  the 
soul  chooses — what  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  this  self- 
determining:  power,  as  opposed  by  President  Edwards  ?  Why 
its  next  acts  ?  **  It  determines  its  onrn  acts,  by  choosing  its 
own  acts,*^ 

But  thouorh  President  Day  mak^s  nse  of  the  phraseology 
of  this  Arminian  Phibsophy,  he  does  not  adopt  its  dogmns. 
He  does  not  say  that  one  act  of  the  will  is  really  and  liter- 
ally, the  object  of  a  preceding  one.  The  fundamental  defi- 
nitions of  his  treatise  forbid  him  to  adopt  such  a  proposition. 
He  commences  his  work  by  determining  what  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  several  acts  of  volition.  An  emotion,  he  informs 
us,  fixes  on  an  object— a  purpose  on  ftn  end — and  an  im- 
perative volition,  on  an  external  action.  He  nowhere  tells 
us  that  one  act  of  volition  fixes  on  another.    He  says,  in- 
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deed,  that  there  is  often  a  connection  between  these  several 
acts  of  volition,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  connection,  as  that  one^  in  any  sense,  becomes  the 
cause  upon  which  alone,  its  successor  depends.  Emotions, 
evidently  have  no  necessary  connection  with  purposes,  or 
imperative  volitions.  They  are  called  forth  in  innumerable 
instances,  without  giving  birth  to  actions,  or  even  purposes. 
A  man  may  have  an  ardent  desire  for  some  particular  ob- 
ject, yet  may  forbear  to  form  a  purpose  for  its  gratification, 
from  the  persuasion  that  such  a  purpose  is  not  feasible,  or 
that  it  would  interfere  with  his  obtaining  of  an  object  still 
more  dear.  In  every  case  a  judgment  of  the  mind  inter- 
venes between  a  purpose  and  an  emotion ;  in  other  words, 
the  purpose  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  same  is  true  of  imperative  volition. 

We  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we  regard  it  as  a  useless 
and  dangerous  innovation  in  the  use  of  language,  to  say  for 
instance  of  acts  of  memory,  of  love,  of  hatred  or  revenge,  of 
volition  in  general,  that  they  are  acts  of  self-recollection,  of 
self-love,  of  self-hatred,  of  self-revenge,  of  self- volition  ;  it  is 
changing  the  meaning  of  established  forms  of  expression, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  Why,  to  express  the  rare  truth,  that 
in  every  action  there  must  be  an  agent,  and  that  every  action 
is  actually  performed  by  the  agent  himself. 

We  regret,  also,  to  hear  President  Day  use  language  that 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  agent,  by  preceding  acts  of  choice, 
often  determines  what  particular  acts  of  volition  shall  suc- 
ceed'; he  means  only,  that  there  is  often  a  connection  be- 
tween the  three  different  kinds  of  volition,  and  in  reality 
wholly  denies  the  doctrine  which  Edwards  has  exploded. 
We  design,  presently,  to  speak  further  of  the  three  kinds  of 
volition,  their  connection,  nature,  and  moral  character. 

We  cannot  skip  over  the  section  on  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives, which  we  regard  as  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
book,  without  bestowing  on  it  a  passing  notice.  We  think 
that  we  here  see,  not  only  the  adoption  of  very  objectionable 
phraseology,  but  also,  some  slight  departure  from  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  have  been  considered. as  long  settled. 
We  will  first  give  President  Edwards'  view  of  the  influence 
of  motives,  and  follow  it  by  that  of  President  Day. 

"  By  determining  the  will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  will 
or  choice  should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  the  will 
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is  said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  ac- 
tion or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object." 

"  A  determination  of  the  will,  supposes  an  effect  which 
must  have  a  cause.  If  the  will  he  determined^  there  must 
be  a  determiner.  With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry  *^  what 
determines  the  will,"  it  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose 
to  say.  It  is  that  motive,  which  as  it  stands  in  view  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  will"  Here 
President  Edwards  attributes  volition  to  the  influence  of  a 
cause,  a  «imple  cause,  which  he^ calls  the  strongest  motive. 
President  Day,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  while  he  considers 
volition  not  as  cotitingent,  as  having  no  cause,  but  as  an 
eflfect,  still  regards  it  as  an  eflect  which  owes  its  existence 
not  to  a  single  cause,  but  to  the  combined  influence  of  sev- 
eral antecedents,  which  have  each  an  influence  in  its  pro- 
duction ;  he  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  [^  motives,  occa- 
sions, conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  &c." 

President  Edwards  proves  that  motives,  are  the  proper 
eflicient  causes  of  volition,  that  volition  is  actually  excited 
by  motives.  We  give  his  reasoning.  "  That  every  act  of 
the  will  has  some  cause,  and  so  has  a  necessary  connection 
with  its  cause,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every  act  of  the  will 
whatsoever,  is  excited  by  some  motive :  which  is  man^ 
IFE8T,  BECAUSE,  if  the  miud,  in  willing  after  the  manner 
it  does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has 
no  end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doin^ ; 
it  aims  at  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seeks  noth- 
ing, then  it  does  not  go  after  any  thing,  or  exert  any  incli- 
nation or  preference  towards  any  thing,  which  brings  the 
matter  to  a  contradictioi^ ;  because,  for  the  mind  to  will 
something,  and  for  it  to  go  after  something  by  an  act  of  pre- 
ference and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing." 

We  think  this  a  conclusive  proof^hat  every  act  of  the  will . 
is  really  excited  by  some  motive.  The  philosopher  proceeds, 
'*  bOt  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited  by  a  motive,  then  that 
motive  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  If  the  acts  of  the  will  are 
excited  by  motives,  then  motives  are  the  causes  of  their  ba^ 
ing  excited  ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  their  existence. 
And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will,  is  properly 
the  effect  of  their  motives.  Motives  do  nothing  as  motives 
or  inducemehts,  but  by  their  irifluence,  and  so  much  as  is 
done  by  their  influence,  is  the  effect  of  them.    For  that  is 
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the  notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  i^  brought  to  pass 
by  the  influence  of  something  else."  "  Thus  it  is  manifest, 
that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not  from  any  self  determin- 
ing power  in  the  will ;  the  volition  which  is  caused  by  pre- 
vious motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  will  ex- 
ercising a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause, 
and  excite  volitions  in  itself." 

All  are  ready  to  allow,  that  the  agent  is  active  in  the  act 
of  volition.  This  is  all  the  activity,  voluntariness,  freedom 
and  accountability  of  which  he  is  capable,  or  which  is  con- 
ceivable. But  still  it  remains  true,  that  volition  is  an  effect, 
and  when  wa  take  from  Arminians  and  Pelagians,  their  ab- 
surd notion  of  self-determination,  it  matters  little  to  them, 
which  is  made  the  cause  of  vohtion,  what  brings  it  into  ex- 
istence, if  so  be,  it  be  not  the  agent  himself.  He  has  no 
agency  except  in  the  act,  no  accountability  but  for  the  act. 
And  provided  this  be  the  fact,  it  matters  little  to  those  ob- 
jectors, what  it  is  which  excites  volition,  provided  it  be  not 
the  man  himself.  It  is  evidently  something  as  remote  from 
his  agency,  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  the  winds,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  electricity  pr 
magnetism.  We  think  that  the  Reasoning  of  President  Ed- 
wards, which  ascribes  the  existence  of  volition  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  is  conclusive,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  opinion  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

We  will  now  listen  to  President  Day.  "  But  are  motives 
the  causes  of  volition  ?  According  to  Dr.  Reid,  motives  in- 
flttencej  but  do  not  cause  acts  of  the  will.  The  meanings  of 
the  term  cause,  are  so  various,  some  of  them  limited,  and 
others  more  extended,  that  the  assertion,  that  motives  are 
the  cause  of  volition,  ought  not  to  be  made  without  many 
qualifications.  That  they  are  the  sole  cause  is  certainly  not 
true,  if  the  word  cause  be  used  to  signify  every  antecedent 
upon  which  an  effect  depends.  Motives  do  not  produce 
volitions  without  a  mind.  They  are  not  the  affent  They 
do  not  love  and  hatCj  resolve  and  choose?^  We  think  the 
three  last  sentences  a  seiious  blemish  on  this  book  ;  they 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  President  Day.  The  inquiry 
was,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  volitions  of  the  human  mind? 
and  he  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be,  that  motives  are  the  sole 
cause,  because  there  could  be  no  volitions  unless  there  were 
a  mind  to  will ;  that  the  mind  itself  must  be  one  of  the 
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canses.  With  the  same  propriety  might  an  enquirer  into 
the  causes  of  earthquakes  put  down  the  earth  itself  as  one 
of  these  causes,  because  forsooth  were  there  no  earth  to 
quake,  the  quaking  of  the  earth  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  freely  grant  that  if  there  be  volitions  of  the 
mind,  that  there  must  also  be  a  mind  that  wills  ;  but  still 
we  think  it  is  using  the  word  cause  with  on  unwarrantable 
latitude  to  employ  it  as  President  Day  has,  in  the  above  quo- 
tation. Further,  when  the  inquiry  was  whether  motives 
excite  the  acts  of  an  agent,  we  think  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  writer  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  agent  and  not  mo- 
tives that  act.  The  inquiry  respected  his  acts,  it  related  to 
their  cause,  the  agency'  of  the  person  acting  was  assumed 
by  the  very  question,  and  the  inquiry  related  to  the  cause  of 
it.  President  Day  resorts  to  this  process  of  reasoning  in 
several  instances,  to  prove  that  motives  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  volition.  Page  60,  he  adds  further,  **  The  object, 
then,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  volition,  except  by  influ- 
encing the  mind,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  not  only  a 
motive,  but  an  agent."  This,  we  think,  looks  too  much  like 
trifling  with  language.  But  it  is  granting  all  that  is  requi- 
red ;  provided  it  be  first  admitted  that  there  is  an  agent,  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  that  motives  alone,  in- 
fluence him,  but  the  existenceof  an  agent  must  be  first  allowed. 
He  concludes  the  paragraph  thus :  "  The  agent  does  not  will 
Without  motives ;  7iot'  do  motives  will  without  an  agent:* 

President  Day,  in  the  quotations  we  shall  next  present, 
seems  too  remiss  in  contending  for  the  only  proper  term 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  motives  and  volitions. 
He  would  seem  to  concede  not  only  that  they  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  choice,  but  to  be  willing  to  giv^  up  the  term 
cause  altogether,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it,  the  occasion  or 
condition  of  volition. 

'•'  It  is  frequently  said  that  motives  are  not  the  cause,  but 
the  condition  or  occasion  of  volition.  This  phraseology 
may  be  very  proper,  provided  it  be  granted  that  volition  is, 
in  any  degree,  dependent  on  motives.  It  is  immaterial  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry,  whether  volitions  are 
determined,  by  causes,  or  occasions,  or  conditions  or  induce- 
ments, or  all  these  together  ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  have 
any  influence  in  the  determination."  "  Calling  motives  con- 
ditions or  occasions,  rather  than  causes,  does  not  prove  that  ^ 
they  are  void  of  all  influence."    True,  but  if  motives  con- 
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stitute  a  part  of  that  compound  cause  which  produces  the 
effect,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  them  the  only  term  which  ex- 
presses this  relation,  and  improper  to  apply  to  them  a  term 
which  is  habitually  used  to  exptess  an  entirely  different, 
and  more  distant  relation.  The  one  is  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence, the  other  only  of  antecedence. 

"But"  continues  the  writer,  "are  motives  the  efficient 
cause  of  volition  ?  If  by  efficient  cause,  be  meant  the  agent, 
the  being  who  wills,  no  one  supposes  that,  in  this  sense,  mo- 
tives are  efficient.  They  do  not  purpose  and  resolve  and 
choose.  Or  if  by  efficient  cause,  be  meant  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  volition,  this  cannot  be  an  external  motive. 
Between  that  and  the  volition,  there  must  intervene,  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  object,  and  consequent  feeling  excited  in 
the  mind."  In  this  passage,  as  in  several  others,  President 
Dcay  does  not  treat  the  feelings  or  emotions  as  acts  of  voli- 
tion, he  makes  a  distinction  between  those  mental  opera- 
tions, though  he,  at  setting  out,  had  formally  defined  the 
emotions  to  be  acts  of  the  will,  and  almost  uniformly  treats 
them  as  such.  Here  we  will  observe,  that  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion  that  the  motive  is  not  the  immedi- 
ate antecedent  of  volition,  is  that  the  term  motive  is  too 
generally  used  in  a  very  restricted  sense  in  this  treatise; 
here  it  is  distinguished  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject which  is  made  the  immediate  antecedent  of  volition. — 
This  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  peculiarity  of  language  in 
this  and  other  sections.  President  Edwards  does  not 
make  this  distinction  between  motive  and  apprehension,  but 
comprehends  both  under  one  term.  "  By  motive,"  says  he, 
"  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites 
the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  simply,  or 
many  things  conjunctly."  "  Whatever  is  objectively  a  mo- 
tive, in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving 
faculty."  The  restricted  meaning,  often  given  to  the  term 
motive,  in  Ihis^work,  the  separation  of  the  external  motive 
from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  mind's  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  is  the  foundation  for  the  frequent  assertion,  that 
the  mind,  and  the  perception  of  the  object  have  the  same 
claim  to  be  considered  causes  of  volition  as  motives  them- 
selves. This,  alsO(  is  the  reason  for  his  assertion,^  that  the 
state  of  the  mind  has  a  share  with  motives  in  determining 
the  existence  of  particular  volitions.     Whereas,  President 
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Edwards  considers  the  state  of  the  mind  as  a  constituent  of 
motive  itself,  as  that  which  determines  the  strength  of  the 
motive  by  determining  the  limit  of  the  mind's  view  of  the 
object,  both  as  to  vividness  and  extent.  President  Day  says, 
<*  the  diversity  of  effects  produced  upon  different  minds'by  the 
same  external  object,  is  probably  the  reason  why  some  writers 
ascribe  the  efficacy  of  motives  to  the  mind  itself  The  true 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  efficacy  belongs  to  both  ;  or  to  the 
relation  between  one  and  the  other."  -Thus  Pres.  Day  makes 
a  distinction  between  motive  and  state  of  the  mind,  and  sup- 
poses that  volition  is  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  both. 
He  agrees,  however,  with  Presidenf  Edwards  in  sentiment, 
though  not  in  terms.  President  Edwards  comprehends  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  his  definition  of  motives,  which  he  thus 
describes.  ^'  And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
every  thing  that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  has  some  sort 
and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the 
will,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive,  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the 
motive."  "  Things  that  exist  in  view  of  the  mind,  have 
their  strength,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its 
will  from  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  mind  that  views  and  the  degree  and  manner  of 
its  views."  After  premising  that  '*an  appearing  most 
agreeable  to  the  mind  and  the  mind's  preferring:,  seem  scarce- 
ly distinct,"  he  continues,  "volition  is  always  determined," 
not  by  the  object,  but  "  by  that  in  and  about  the  mind's 
view  of  the  object  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable. 
I  say  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  because 
what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
not  only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the 
manner  of  the  view,  and  the  state  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  mind  that  views.^^ 

**  But,  possibly,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  needless  to  mention  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  addition  to  the  apparent  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  object  viewed,  and  the  manner  of  the 
view  ;  perhaps,'  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the  dif- 
ferent temper  and  state  of  the  mind  causes  the  idea  of  beauty 
or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or  less  lively, 
as  it  occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different." 

We  think  almost  the  whole  difference  in  the  language  of 
President  Day  and  President  Edwards,  on  the  subject  of 
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the  influence  of  motives,  arises  from  the  difierent  meanings 
they  attach  to  the  terms  motive  and  volition.  President 
Day  enters  into  an  unnecessary  analysis  of  mental  acts,  and 
makes  volitions  to  be  emotions,  purposes  and  imperative 
volitions,  making  the  first  of  these  always  the  motive  of  the 
two  last,  and  of  course,  not  making  choice,  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  each.  President  Edwards  embraces  under 
the  term  volition,  all  that  can  be  called  choice,  and  conse- 
quently comprehends  under  one  term,  actions,  ends,  and 
external  objects  which  President  Day  makes  the  object  of 
emotions,  purposes  and^volitions.  President  Day  uses  the 
term  motive  to  denote  an  object,  as  it  exists  externally. — 
President  Edwards,  to  denote  it  as  it  exists  in  the  mind's 
view.  The  object  evidently  can  move  the  mind  only  as  it  is 
seen,  and  jo/ar  as  it  is  seen  ;  and  its  strength  depends  upon 
the  vividness  and  manner  of  the  view.  The  object  and  its 
circumstances  and  appendages,  its  distance  as  to  time,  the 
difficulty  of  attainment,  things  \vhich  exist  separately  with- 
out, may,  however,  have  a'  unity  as  they  are  beheld  by  the 
mind,  may  constitute  one  object  of  mental  vision,  and  be 
the  cause  of  volition.  President  Day,  by  using  motive  as 
he  has  done,  has  felt  obliged  to  premise  that  there  must  be 
a  mind  that  views,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  object,  and 
that  these,  together  with  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
gave  influence  to  motives.  Both  these  writers  make  volition 
an  effect,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  cause,  the  motive  and 
the  state  of  the  mind.  But  President  Edwards  teaches  that 
the  state  of  the  mind  has  no^influence  except  to  change  the 
manner  of  the  mind's  view,  he  represents  it  only  as  limiting 
the  motive,  i.  e.  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  either  as  to 
its  vividness  or  its  extent. 

By  the  state  of  the  mind,  both  these  writers  intend  the 
particular  frame  of  mind  a  person  may  be  in  at  the  time,  or 
that,  particular  disposition  or  temper  which  a  person  inherits 
from  natur*,  or  has  acquired  by  education  or  habit.  Now 
it  is  most  evident,  that  either  of  these  will  lead  persons  to 
take  very  different  views  of  the  objects  which  come  before 
them.  -President  Day  says,  ''"the  entrance  of  an  individual 
into  a  social  circle,  may  draw  admiration  from  some  of  the 
company,  and  envy  from  others."  A  wag  might  be  dispo- 
sed to  scrutinize  any  peculiarities  in  his  manners  and  be 
amused,  a  person  who  had  received  a  recent  kindness  might 
be  most  disposed  to  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  be  filled 
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with  respect,  one  who  had  receii^ed  a  recent  slight  or  affiront 
would  be  more  likely  to -contemplate  the  faulty  parts  of  his 
character ;  perhaps  that  from  which  he  himself  had  recently 
suffered  won  Id  be  upperjnost,  and  it  would  excite  dislike, 
and  perhaps  resentment ;  k  person  of  fine  taste  might  be 
most  disposed  to  contemplate  his  graceful  manners* or  fine 
genius,  and  be  filled  with  admiration.  A  person  who  might 
on  ordinary  occasions,  have  been  impressed  with  respect  for 
his  talents,  may,  by  the  influence  of  q,  tender  passion,  be  in* 
duced  to  enlarge  his  view  of  the  object,  take  some  further , 
circumstances  into  his  vision,  he  may,  perhaps,  consider 
what  impression  these  qualities  may  make  on  another  per- 
son pr^ent,  and  may  be  filled,  pessibly,  with  envy,  at  least 
with  appreliension.  Admiration  at  all  events,  will  not  be 
the  principal  effect  produced  on  his  mind  in  this  case.  A 
person  in  a  v«ry  merry  mood;  will  not  instantly  be  prepared 
to  fix  his  mind  on  the  sad  points  of  a  tragic  narrative,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  person  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
of  sadness,  will  not  be  disposed  to  fix  his  mind  intensely  on 
the  ridiculous  points  of  an  amusing  anecdote  ;  yet,  in  both 
cases,  provided  that  either  ^of  these  should  take  full  possess- 
ion of  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  vivid  conception,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  inevitable  ;  they  would  excite  the  appropriate 
emotion  ;  the  person  would  for  a  moment  forget  his  joy  or 
sadness.  The  state  of  the  mind  then,  really  alters  the  ob- 
ject as  it  stands  to  the  view ;  it  gives  the  limit  to  the  extent 
and  vividness  of  the  view. 

We  think  that  President  Day  has  been  inaccurate  in  the 
two  leading  and  decisive  terms,  on  the  subject  of  the  will, 
motive,  and  volition,  the  cause  and  effect,  and  thiaf  circum* 
stance  has  hlfictits  natural  influence  in  shedinga  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  over  several  parts  of  his  work. 

President  Edwards  defines  motive,  to  be  that  which  ac- 
tually moves ;  he  makes  it  to  b^  the  object,  not  as  it  exists, 
but  as  it  is  8^en«  Its' strength  to  move,  varies  as  it  is  fiilly 
or  but  partially  seen,  as  the  view  is  vivid  or  otherwise^  as  it 
is  surveyed  by  itself  or  with  its  concomitants,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered of  easy  or  difficult  attainment.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  considered  as  the  amount  or  mectsure  <yf  the  motive  rather 
th^n  its  strength^  but  it  is  that  which  ^ves  the  limit  to  its  in- 
fluence. This  definition  assigns  to  this  most  interestingof  all 
effects,  a  single  cause ;  a  cause  upon  whoae  influence  alone 
the  effect  is  really  dependent. 

Vol.  T.  40 
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President  Edwards  all  along;<proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  the  motive,  as  its  very  name  indicates,  is  the  only  thing 
which  causes  or  moves  volition.  This  is  one. of  the  iiinda- 
mental  positions  in  his  philospphy.  Motives  are  the  only 
objects  of  volition,  they  are  things  chosen,,  they  excite  pre- 
ference^.for  they  are  what  is  preferred.  It  is  implied  in  the 
proposition,  that  any  thing  is  the-object  of  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject, and  that  alone,  excites  or  calls  forth  this  love.    ^ 

It  has  always  been  the  favorite  position  of  Arminiansand 
Pelagiiins,  that  motives,  of  themselves,  do  npt  produce  voli- 
.tion,  that  they  owe  their  influence  to  a  previous  volition.— 
The  sufficiency  of  motives  to  produce  this  effect,  they  are 
awarc;^  makes  their  self-determining  power  of  the  will  un- 
necessary, and  for  this  reason  they  assert,  that  motives  oWe 
a  part  of  their  influence  to  a  voluntary  concurrence  of  the 
mind,  which  determines  to  fall  under  their  influence,  and 
give  its  consent  that  they  should  be  the  ground  of  its  voli- 
tions. From  unwillingness  to  allow  that  the  thin^  Which 
we  prefer  alone  excites  ojir  preference,  they  run  mto  the 
absurdity,  either  of  a  previous  preference- in  which  nothing 
is  chosen,  or  "  making  the  prevailing  of  the  ipotive,  the  con- 
sequence of  that  of  which  it  is  yet  the  ground.^'  If  the  mind 
does  not  give  influence^p  motives,  by  a  voluntary  concur- 
rence, any  other  influence  which  it  may  exert,  to  produce 
this  effect,  is  absolutely  useless  to  tha  purposes  for  which  it 
is  supposed ;  any  other  influence,  we  may  add,  is  quite  in- 
conceivable. We  think  that  President  Day  has  used  lan- 
guage on  this  subject,  which  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  and 
which  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  ^'  The  concurrence  of 
the  mind  in  giving  efficacy  to  motives^^  he  obser  vqSj  <^  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  same^  external  object  will  excite 
ip  different  minds  very  different  feelings,  and  lead  to  very 
different  choices.  The  diversity  of  efi^cts  produced  upon 
different  minds,  by  the  same  external  object,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  some  writers  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  motives  to 
the  mind  itself.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  effi- 
cacy belongs  to  bothy  or  to  the  relation  between  one  and  the 
other."  We  confess  ^at  in  this  passage,  there  seems  to  be 
something  beyond  the  proposition^  that  the  strength  of  mo- 
tives depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  particularly  when 
we  take  it  in  connection  with  what  soon  follows.  '^  The 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  objects  which  it  contemplates, 
is  not  such  that  it  can  make  them  aU  agreeable  and  in  anjf 
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decree  at  its  bidding.  If  this  were  the  case,  happiness 
would  be  of  easy  attainment.  We  should  merely  have  to 
vnll  that  every  thing  which  we  hear  and  see  and  feel,  should 
,be  to  us,  sources  of  enjoyment  only.  We  could  be  unhap- 
py in  no  Other  way  than  by  choosing  ta  be  so."  Here  it 
would  appear,  from  the  connection,  that  the  author  was 
giving  limits  to  the  proposition  immediately  preceding,  that 
this  power  of  the  rt^hd  to  make  objects  agreeable,  has  its 
bounds  J  that  is,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  mind,  to  give 
influence  to  motives,  is  hot  unlimited  in  its  extent.  If  this 
l^  so,  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  quota- 
tion, that  he  had  reference  to  a  voluntary  concurrence. 

We  say  that  the  connection  would  seem  to  authorize  such 
an  interpretation  :  we  think  the  language  not  smnciently 
guarded,  but  would  be  far  from  imputing  such  an  opinion 
to  President  Day,  especially  as  in  other  parts  of  bis  work, 
he  mo^st  evidently  seems  to  have  expressed  a  different 
opinion.* 

If  by  concurrence  of  the  mind,  is  meant  no  active  con- 
currence, but  barely  that  the  existence  of  mind  is  necessary 
to  give  influence  to  motives,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mind  is  of  dourse  presupposed,  when  we  a>e  at- 
tenipting  to  account  for  the  existence  of  its  acts.  We  have 
no  scruple  in  asserting,  that  any  other  active  concurrence  of 
the  mind,  than  that  which  is  voluntary,  is  inconceivable  and 
not  at  all  to  the  l^urpose  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  at- 
tribute volition  solely  to  the  influence  of  motives. 

But  from  the  expression  that  President  Day  uses  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  term  concur- 
rence of  the  mind,  he  refers  to  the  will  itself.  He  says  that 
volition  is  owing  both  to  the  mind  and  motive,  "  or  to  the 
relation  between  the  one  and  the  other."  ff  this  be  his 
meaning,  we  regard  the  language  as  both  improper  and  su- 
perfluous ;  when  we  are  inquiring  for  the  cause  of  the  will's 
being  excited,  it  is  of  course  presupposed  that  the  will  that 
is  thus  excited  has  an  existence,  otherwise  the  inquiry  would 
be  quite  unnecessary. 

President  Edwards  taught,  (and  till  lately  it  was  never 
disputed,)  that  we  possess  by  lyature,  the  faculty  of  the  will ; 
that  volition  is  only  an  act  of  this  faculty ;  that  motives 
alone  produce  volitions  in  the  mind,  without  its  previous 
voluntary  concurrence  j  that  to  suppose  that  the  will  must 
always  choose,  previous  to  the  influence  of  any  motive,  is 
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to  suppose  it  to  choose  without  a  motive  or  object  of  choice, 
to  choose  where  nothing  is  chosen. 

There  is  now  a  prevailing  disposition  to  represent  the 
will  not  as  a  power  or  faculty  existing  in  the  mind,  and  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  but  as  an  abstract  power  or  ability  of 
willing,  a  power  that  we  may  exert  or  not  as  we  please,  and 
how  we  please;  and  as  much  as  we  please.  For  this  bare 
ability  of  will  is  of  no  use  unless  we  please  to  exert  it ;  the 
mind  must  choose  when  to  use  it,  how  far  to  use  it,  and  how 
to  use  it ;  that  is,  another  will  is  necessary  to  set  the  first  in 
motion  and  direct  its  operations,  so  that  Dr.  Beechef  s  phrase, 
'<  voluntary  use  of  the  will"  becomes  strictly  philosophical. 
The  destructive  errors  which  have  recently  been  introdd- 
eed  to  clhr  churches,  owe  their  plausit)ility  almost  altogether 
to  a  settled  attempt  to  modify  and  change  the  established 
language  which  has  heretofore  obtained  on  moral  subjects. 
Perhaps  no  phrase  has  had  more  influence  than  the  new 
term  power  of  willing,  instead  of  the  will.  Those  Who  use 
this  phraseology,  employ  i^  not  to  mean  the  faculty  of  the 
will,  but  a  power  to  direct  and  control  volitions.  They 
speak  of  it  just  as  we  do  of  our  power  over  our  limbs,  which 
always  presupposes  a  previous  act  of  volition  to  bring  it  into 
exercise.  Another  will  becomes  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power. 

President  Edwards  had  no  controversy  with  the  Armin- 
ians  and  Pelagians  of  his  time,  on  the  existence  of  the  will 
as  a  faculty.  Ho  contended  with  them  only  on  the  subject 
of  its  laws.  He  defines  the  will  to  be  <<  that  by  which  the 
mind  chooses  any  thing.  The  faculty  of  the  will  is  that 
POWER  or  PRINCIPLE  6{  mind  by  which  we  are  capablb 
of  choosing.  An  act  of  the  will,  is  the  same  as  an  act  of 
choosing."  Thousrh  President  Day  expressly  calls  the  will 
a  faculty,  yet  b®  has  not  been  so  particular  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  it.  President  Edwards  defines  the  will  precisely 
as  we  do  the*understanding,  by  describing  its  acts,  and  he 
makes  the  <'  power  of  willing"  about  which  we  now  hear  so 
much  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  consequence  of  the  possess* 
ion  of  the  will,  andjiot  the  will  itself.  He  snys  expressly, 
that  the  will  "is  that  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  choosing?^  The  Arminians  or  Pelar 
ffians  of  the  present  time,  carry  their  scepticism  vastly  far* 
iner  than  those  of  Edwards'  days.  These  men  would  have 
insliperable  objections  Co  coosideriDg  the  will,  something 
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which  is  a  part  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  sense  as  memory, 
judgment,  or  imagination,  which  belongs  to  it  by  nature,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  call  the  acts  of  such  a.  will,  physical  sin 
or  physical  holiness,  and  tbev^ery  change  in  it,  would  not  hes- 
itate to  employ  the  terms  physical  depravity  or  physical  re* 
generation.  Though  these  alvines  often  make  the  heart  a^ 
act  of  the  mind,  yet  they  generally  scruple  not,  to  speak. pf 
the  will  as  something  distinct  from  its  acts.  Now  if  th&  will 
be  not  a  faculty,  so;mcthing  which  exists  in  the  mind,  which 
belongs  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  a  bare  abstract  ability,  then  its 
acts  are  the  acts  of  that  abstract  power,  but  its  acts  are  also 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  it  can  hardly  be  proper  to  say  of  them, 
that  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  acts  of  the  mind,  and  also 
of  something  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  mind.  If  we 
concede  that  they  are  thettcti^  of  this  mysterious  ability,  still 
they  are  the  acts  of  a  power,  whiph  has  been  conferred,  and 
as  it  is  absnrd  to  suppose  the  existence  of  another  will,  to  give 
activity  to  this  power,  they  are  acts  which  will  take  place,  ^nd 
be  what  they  are,  without  any  phoice  of  ours  to  that  effect, 
and  are  still  of  a  voluntary  accountable  nature.  But  it  is  most 
evident,  from  the  v^ry  construction  of  language,  lind  the  un*- 
guarded  expressions  of  those  who  hold  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  acts  of  the  will  are  not  exceptions  to  other  mental  opera- 
tions ;  that  they  ^e  qapable  of  being  classed  and  referred  to 
some  faculty.  It  is  mostevjident,  that  the  human  mind  does 
not  put  forth  a  certain  class  of  acts,  without  some^riginal 
endowmeptor  constitution  which  fits  it  Tor  this  purpose^ 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  acts  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  possess  a 
moral  character.  President  Edwards,  by  writing  on  the 
will,  and  considering  it  as  one  of  the  mental  faculties,  may 
very  justly  be  called  by  these  new  divines,  the  great  teacher 
at  physical  depravity.  He  has  elsewhere  explained  what 
be  means  by  calling  the  will  a  principle,  or  faculty,^  which 
enables  us  to  choose.  "Human  nature,  tie  says,  must  be 
created  with^ome  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish  some 
things  as  good  and  amiable,  andto  be  averse  to  other  things 
as  odious  and  disagreeable  ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without 
any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ;  perfectly  indifferent, 
without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion,  towards  any 
thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  eon- 
ereaied  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  6t 
wrongs  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  ol 
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things."  R  is  altogether  Owing  then;  to  concreated  or  in- 
herited dispositions^  that  we  have  any  inclination  towards 
any  moral  object,  that  we  are  able  to  chooise  any  thing. — 
These  inherent  dispositions  or  ajfectiotis  are  the  will.  "I 
humbly  conceive,  says  President  Edwards,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  are  not  properly  distinguished  from  the 
will,  as  though  they  were  two  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
affections  are  no  Other  than  the  more  vigorous  and  sensible 
exercises  of  the  inclination  and  will  of  the  soul."  He  else- 
where says  that  the  **^"acts  of  the  affections  are  only  certain 
modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will." 

If  there  be  any  action  of  the  mind,  towards  either  an  end 
or  an  action,  which  doe§  not  involve  choice,  we  can  have 
no  concern  with  it  in  an  inqtiiry  which  respects  onl^  those 
voluntary  acts,  which  we  define  by  calling  them  preference. 
Now  when  we  have  once  determined  that  there  is  such  a 
faculty  as  the  will,  iHat  it  is  only  by  the  action  of  the  innate 
« affections,  that  any  object  can  become  agreeable  or  otheF- 
wise,  or,  in  other  words,  be  chosen,  when  wfe  have  decided 
that  choice  does  not  involve  any  operation  of  the  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  the  act  of  these  affections,  it  is  evidently  improper 
to  call  these  things  which  are  the  only  acts  of  the  will,  this 
motives  to  such  acts ;  custom  may  have  sanctioned  such 
use  ;  but  it  involves  fin  absurdity,  makes  one  choice  tlie  mo^- 
tive  to  another ;  it?  only  tendency  will  be  to  shed  absurdity 
through  all  our  rfeasoninffs  on  these  subjects. 

We  think  that  President  Edwards  has  established  his 
great  principle,  that  motives  alone  determine  the  will,  by 
reasoning  that  is  unanswerable  ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that 
President  Day  has  used  so  much  language  that  seems  to 
militate  against  it.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  discrep- 
ancy between  them  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  President 
Day  has  carried  his  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  to  a  need- 
less extent,  and  has  been  far  from  using  language  with  suf- 
ficient precision. 

On  the  subject  of  the  affections,  or  the  emotions,  as  it  is 
how  the  custom  to  call  them,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express 
our  wish,  that  President  Day  had  been  more  explicit.  He 
has  defined  them  to  be  acts  of  the  will — butwe  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  said  more  as  to  the  fact  of  their  being, 
in  themselves,  of  a  moral  nature,  and  dlso  iifinate.  This 
would  have  been  entirely  coincident  with  his  object,  in  com- 
batting the  errors  of  New  Haven.    It  is  the  fundazhental 
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proposition  of  thpse  divines,  that  there  is  no  Such  thin^  as 
original  sin,  that  -we  haye  no  innate  sinful  aflfectipns.  We 
intend  to  offer  sotne  further  observations  dh  that  subject — 
but  vrithout  being  aware  of  the  fact,  we  have  already,  pro- 
tracted our  rejtnarks,  to  an  extent^  much  beyond  what  we 
Ijad  originally  intended.  We  are  aware  that'our  readers  in 
general,  have  an  aversion  for  long  articles,  especially  when 
uiey  relate  to  abstract  subjects.  Our  excu^js  for  frequently 
engaging  in  such  discussion3  is,  that  the  principles  involved 
in  them,  are  really  at  the  foundation^  of  the  disorders  and 
errors  which  are  distracting  the  Church.  We  will  say  so 
much  in  excuse,  that  we  would  not  carry  our  readers  througtf 
long  and  rou^h  routes,  if  we  knew  any  smoother  and  more 
direct,  and  this,  perhaps,  as  much  on  our  own  account  as 
theirs.  We  feel  it  our  duty,  however,  after  the  fatigue  of 
foUowine  us  so  far,  to  look  out  a  resting,  place  for  them.-^ 
We-shall,  therefore,  make  what  we  have  to  say  further 
on  the  subject  of  the  innate  Voluntary  affections,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article,  and  shall  be  happy  to  meet  our  read- 
ers, after  they  have  sqfficiently  recruited  themselves,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 


Art.  YII. — Sinful  volitions  fbom  sinful  innate  af- 
fections OR  dispositions. 

fiy  the  Editob.  . 

Ever  since  the  New  Haven  divines  have  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  native  depravity,  therie  has' been  a  systematic. at- 
tempt to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  man  as  inaate 
affections  that  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  that  the  passions,  sif- 
fectioils  and  propensities  of  human  nature  are  all  innocent ; 
and  that  only  certain  mental  acts  which  are  called  volition^ 
are  of  an  accountable  nature.  The  affections  have  been 
most  carefully  distinguished  from  the  will.  The  nature  of 
some  of  these  which  are  confessedly  bad,  has  been  gradually 
changed  and  refined  away  by  artful  definitions ;  others  more 
obstinate,  have  b^en  acknowledged  to  be  sinful,  but  their 
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sinfulness  is  attributed  to  some  preceding  act  of  ein,  which 
gave  them  their  mdlignity,  and  which  has  always  continued 
to  appear  with  them  to  perpetuate  it.  But  nevertheless,  the 
native  affections  and  passions  of  human  nature,  all  that 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  nature,  is  called  constitutional,  and 
the  exercises  of  these  are  carefully  distinguished  from  what 
they  call  volition. 

Of  those  who  deny  that  the  acts  of  finy  innate  affettions 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  one  party  believe  ''  that  the  will  does 
in  every  instance  yield  to  these,"  but  yet  whenever  it  thus 
yielded,  there  was  power  to  the  contrary.;  others  assert  the 
existence  in  the  will,  of  ap  actual  power  to  rise  above  the 
demands  of  appetite  and  self-love ;  that  the  will  is  not  de- 
termined absolutely  by  th)B  extraneous  cau^,  but  is  in  fact 
self-determined.  In  opposition  to  both  these,  we  intend  to 
establish  the  great  evangelical  truth,  that  the  acts  of  certain 
innate  affeotions  are  of  a  moral  nature,  not  that  they  oause 
volition,  but  that  they  constitute  it ;  that  they  are,  in  their 
own  nature^  voluntary  ;  that  volition  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
no  farther  than  it  consists  in  these ;  that  volition  is  some- 
thinff  more  than  a  decision  of  the  understiinding  between 
the  desirableness  of  objects,  towards  all  of  which  the  mind, 
without  these  moral  feelings,  would  be  indifferent;  that 
volition,  properly  so  cQ^Ued,  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward 
affection  of  the  soul  towards  those  moral  objects  which  the 
law  of  God  requires  us  to  regard  i^ith  love  or  aversion. 

T^he  followers  of  Dr.  Taylor,  while  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  all  human  volitions,  previous  to  regeneration,  are 
sinful,  yet  deny  the  existence  of  a  sinful  heart,  from  whence 
these  sinful  volitions  proceed ;  they  believe  that  to  regard 
the  actions  of  any  innate  affections  as  sinful,  is  to  make  de- 
pravity physical.  Dr.  Emmons  and  his  followers  had  fur- 
nished them  with  this  fundamental  principle,  but  they  are 
justly  startled  at  the  conclusions  which  thesie  bold  men  have 
ventured  to  deduce  from  it.  The  last  mentioned  divine, 
who  denied  innate  depravity,  was  compelled  by  his  princi- 
.ples  to  resolve  all  moral  action,  both  holy  and  sinful  into 
immediate  divine  efficiency,  for  without  this,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  existence  of  any  accountable  agency  what- 
ever. The  followers  of  Dr.  Taylor,  while  they  deny  that 
human  depravity  is  innate,  dare  not  venture  to  advance  in 
plain  terms,  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will.    They  can  attribute  the  existence  of  siiifnl  voli- 
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tions  neither  to  a  sinfol  heart  or  nature,  nor  to  previous  to* 
lUion,  and  they  have  embraced,  the  only  theory  tii^eit  was 
left  to  them.  We  think  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  tracing  the 
source  of  human  depravity,  has  shown  his  ingenuity,  by 
pitching  upon  the  only  scheme  which  is  oonceivable  by  one 
who  has  abandoned  the  received  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  cannot  replace  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will.  We  will  give  his  schen^e  in  his  own 
words. 

^'  This  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice,  which 
supremely  iix  on  any  object.  Itf  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object, 
God  or  mammon  as  the*  chi^f  good,  or  as  an  object  of  su- 
preme affection.  Now  whence  comes  such  choice  or  pre- 
ference ?  The.  answer  which  human  consciousness  ^ives, 
is,  that  the  being  constituted  with  the  desire  of  happiness, 
desires  to  be*  happy,  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deri- 
ving happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from  which 
the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived  ;  and  as  in  this  re- 
spect he  judges  orestimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses 
the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good." 

This  is  the  system  which  is  substituted  in  place  of  the 
received  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  These  few  words 
contain  the  whole  system  as  it  is  found  scattered  through 
volumes.  Here  we  come  to  the  true  pineal  gland  where 
the  whole  soul  of  New  Haven  theology  centres,  and  weehall 
improve  the  opportunity  which  it  afiords  of  giving  our  read- 
ers a  birdseye  view  of  these  new  philosophical  propositions 
which  have  so-  happily  relieved  dogmatic  theology  of  its 
difficulties.  Here  is  the  Pisgah  from  whence  be  may  ^irvey 
at  a  glance  the  whole  land  of  promise,  into  which  :so  many 
are  urging  him  to  enter.  We  will  just  request  the  reader 
to  refer  to  the  above  passage,  to  see  that  our  interpretation 
does  it  no  violence. 

First,  what  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
choice  or  preference  which  fix  supreme! von  any  object,  that 
is  of  volitions,  holy  or  sinful,  is  it  a  holy  or  sinful  heart  or 
moral  nature  ?  No.  Bot  still  it  is  an  innate  affection,  mere 
self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness ;  and  one  and  tlff^  same 
cause  is  assfgned  for  the  existence  of  vcditions  differing  infi- 
nitely in  their  nature  and  deserts.    But  <<  whence  comas  such 
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ehoice  or  preference  ?"  What  does  the  New  School  moral 
ageDt  take  into  view,  in  making  his  choice  ?  Does  he  take 
into  view  simply  what  is  riffht,  what  is  worthy  of  choice, 
what  conscience  approves ;  lias  he  any  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of*  God  ;  does  he  even  stop  to  enquire  what  is  bis 
will  ?  No.  No  such  thing ;  <<  knowing  that  he  is  capable 
of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  he  simply  con- 
siders from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived." 
Has  he  any  use  for  a  conscience  ;  has  he  any  concern  with 
what  is  right?  None  whatever.  The  new  school  con- 
science inquires  only  from  which  object  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness may  be  derived."  But  is  this  moral  agent  always 
invariably  governed  in  his  choice  by  this  innate  affection? 
It  is  true,  He  always  inquires  from  which  object  the  most 
happiness  is  to  be  derived,  but  will  he  always  choose  accor- 
ding to  this  estimate?  Invariably.  '<  And  as  in  this  re- 
spect he  judges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses 
the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good."  The  man  always 
acts  up  to  the  light  that  he  has  even  in  his  impenitence. — 
He  follows  his  conscience,  he  will  always  choose  the  object 
from  whence  he  expects  the  most  happiness.  He  would  al« 
wajrs  then  choose  the  object  from  which  most  happiness  ac- 
tually is  to  be  obtained,  provided  he  knew  it.  How  then 
does  the  man  become  a  sinner  ?  By  mistake.  What  makes 
the  new  kidd  of  saint  ?  Sagacity  to  discover  from  which 
object  he  can  derive  most  happiness.  We  see  how  radical 
is  the  change  of  heart  which  these  men  inculcate.  We  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  great  suceess  about  which  they 
are  constantly  boasting,  that  the  system  makes  converts  so 
easily  and  speedily,  promotes  piety  so  powerfully,  and  so 
frequently  leads  to  perfection.  We  know. too,  from  this  pas- 
sage, how  much  they  mean  by  total  depravity,  regeneration . 
and  the  special  influence  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  firmly 
they  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  Church.  Accordii^  to 
this  system,  christians  choose  God  as  their  portion,  not  from 
any  sense  of  duty,  not  because  they  feel  he  has  any  right  to 
claim  their  affections;  not  because  they  see  any  intrinsic 
excellence  in  his  character,  but  simply  because  they  expect 
more  happiness  from  him  than  from  mammon.  Christiana 
love  God  with  the  same  inward  affection  that  they  love  the 
world  ;  this  sdf-iove  they  tell  us,  is  that  constitutional  heart 
to  which  they  say  Jehovah  has  reference;  when  he  com- 
mands m«i  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart.    The  only  dif* 
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ference  between  saints  and  sinners  on  this  system,  is  that 
which  respects  their  judgments.  Self-love,  the  innate  affcc* 
tion  which  alone  attaches  them  to  objects,  is  the  same  in  all. 
**  SelP-love"  they  say,  *'is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  ac* 
tion."  "  The  happiness  of  the  agent  in  some  form,  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  specific  voluntary  action."  Self-love  then 
is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  happiness  of  the  i^ent  the  ulti- 
mate end,  of  all  moral  action  in  God,  in  holy  mgels,  in  de- 
vils, in  saints,  and  in  sinners.  These  unwearied  opponents 
of  physical  depravity  then  teach  that  the  innate  affection  of 
self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  preference,  the  reason 
that  any  object  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  and  that  choice  is 
only  the  judgment  the  mind  forms  as  to  the  relative  power 
of  objects  to  gratify  this  innate  affection.  Thus  after  all 
the  invectives  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  physical 
depravity  and  physical  holiness,  after  denying  regeneration 
and  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit,  i^er  confounding 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  they  are  at  last  obliged 
to  make  innate  affections  the  primary  cause  of  all  holiness 
and  all  sin.  And  even  these  do  not  account  for  the  facts 
which  they  were  meant  to  explain.  The  philosopher  was 
Co  account  for  the  reason  why  a  moral  agent  chooses  God  or 
mammon  as  the  object  of  supreme  affection.  How  is  he  to 
determine  from  which  object  the  greatest  happiness  is  to  be 
derived  ?  How  is  he  to  know  which  object  is  most  agreea- 
ble, God  or  mammon,  if  he  have  always  heretofore  surveyed 
both  with  indifference,  if  he  have  never  exercised  any  in-' 
ward  affection  to  either,  as  is  the  case  by  supposition.  It  is  as 
if  a  man  were  to  decide  which  he  liked  best,  an  apple  or  an 
orange,  before  tasting  of  either. 

The  New  Philosophy  then,  in  opposing  physical  holiness 
and  physical  sin,  traces  all  holiness  and  sin  to  the  same  in- 
nate affection  ;  makes  God  and  mammon  the  object  of  the 
same  innate  desires  :  makes  all  volitions  the  operation  of  an 
innate  affection,  and  entirely  confounds  the  distinctions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

The  authors  of  this  system  had  denied  the  existence  of 
any  disposition  separate  from  volitions,  by  which  moral  ob- 
jects are  agreeable  or  otherwise — they  knew  the  absurdity 
of  self-determination,  that  it  would  be  too  bold  to  assert 
Chat  the  mind  has  power,  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  to  make 
any  meral  object  agreeable  or  otherwise,  acoordinf^  to  its 
pleasure,  when  all  moral  objeets  are  indifferent  to  it;  a»d 
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there  remained  to  them  no  other  theory  imaginable,  by  which 
they  could  account  for  the  existence  of  sin  or  reason  at  all 
on  moral  objects.  We  regard  the  theory  which  we  have  no- 
ticed above,  as  the  only  one  that  remains  to  those  who  retain 
the  exercise  scheme  as  it  is  called,  and  cannot  receive  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Emmons,  or  the  system  of  self-determina^ 
tion. 

We  regard  this  as  their  only  refuge  :  it  is  a  system  ef  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  a  systematic  denial  of  moral  distinc- 
tions. These  shocking  positions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their 
system,  and  the  peculiar  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  found 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  theology  of  all  who  em- 
brace it. 

Respecting  the  source  of  human  volitions,  we  believe  that 
very  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Pres.  Ed- 
wards and  his  son,  will  be  disposed  to  attribute  their  exist- 
ence and  character  to  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will, 
that  is,  to  previous  volitions  which  determine  their  existence 
and  nature.  It  is  notorious  that  the  absurdity  of  this 
scheme  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  for  a  lon^ 
period,  none  have  ventured  to  defend  it. 

We  believe  that  in  denying  the  existence  of  innate  -de- 
pravity, that  sinful  volitions  proceed  from  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion, the  new  divines  have  denied  a  first  principle,  the  uni- 
versal dictate  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  something 
which  till  of  late  was  never  questioned.^  Mankind  have 
always  believed  that  pride,  envy,  ambition,  hatred,  malice, 
and  revenge  are  something  more  than  resolutions  formed'in- 
youth  :  they  know  that  they  are  passions  which  belong  to 
our  nature,  and  they  instinctively  pronounce  sentence  against 
every  violent  outbreaking  of  these  feelings,  and  the  bold  as- 
sertions that  are  now  so  constantly  made,  that  all  the  affec- 
tions, passions  and  immanent  dispositions  of  human  nature 
are  innocent,  tan  advance  the  cause  of  new  divinity  only  as 
they  produce  infidelity,  deny  moral  distinctions  and  sap  the 
foundation  of  morals. 

But,  if  such  assertions  have  this  tendency,  we  regard  the 
scheme  which  the  New  Haven  school  advance  as  to  the 
source  of  volitions,  as  a  plain  unequivocal  denial  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin.  Unable 
to  trace  all  sinful  volitions  to  previous  choice,  and  unwilling 
to  trace  them  to  immanent  sinful  disposition,  in  order  to  find 
a  sourcs  of  volition,  they  trace  all  holy  and  sinful  volitions 
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to  an  innate  affection,  which  in  their  view,  has  no  moral 
character.  Happiness  is  made  the  ultimate  end  of  all  vol- 
untary action,  the  object  of  all  holy  and  sinful  volition. 
This  is  not  the  happiness  which  results  from  virtuous  affec- 
tions, for  besides  that  it  is  assigned  as  the  object,  instead  of 
the  effect,  of  these  vohtions-^it  is  also  equally  the  object  of 
sinful  ones.  It  is  a  mere  sensual  Epicurean  happiness,  and 
the  difficulties  about  moral  agency  are  solved  by  denying 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

Such  are,  as  we  believe,  the  necessary  consequences  of 
denying  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  the  acts  of  certain 
innate  affections  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

Respecting. the  influence  of  motives  in  exciting  the  native 
disposition  of  the  heart,  they  either  do  it  alone  or  they  owe 
their  influence  to  some  act  of  the  will  giving  them  this 
power.  One  thin^  is  granted,  that  a  motive  is  always^  ne- 
cessary in  volition,  is  implied  in  it;  there  must  always 
be  something  which  is  willed,  some  object  of  volition.  Now 
if  the  motive  has  influence  to  call  forth  volition  only  by  a 
preceding  choice  of  ours  to  fall  under  its  influence,  then  wis 
must  enquire  what  is.  the  object  or  motive  that  has  influence 
in  that  previous  or  determining  volition -as  much  as  in  the 
one  determined.  Besides,  to  suppose  that  the  mind,  while  in- 
different towards  an  object,  should  choose  to  come  under 
its  influence,  seems  a  contradiction  ;  to  suppose  it  otherwise 
than  indifferent  in  the  determinins:  volition  is  to  suppose 
that  the  motive  has  influence  not  only  in  the  volition  which 
it  excites,  but  in  that  by  which  we  (}eternune  to  fall  under 
its  influence.  If  we  should  suppose  that  at  first  all  mofal 
objects  were  viewed  by  the  mind  with  absolute  indifference, 
and  that  it  could  have  towards  them  what  feelings  it  should 
choose,  this  would  not  help  the  matter  in  these  previous 
volitions;  some,  object  mubi  already  have  beeti  pleasing : 
but  by  supposition  it  is  not  a  moral  object ;  so  that  by  hy- 
pothesis this  previous  volition  is  not  of  an  accountable  na- 
ture ;  and  as  there  is  no^irirtue  in  these  previous  volitions, 
the.  necessity  for  them  seems  to  argue  a  defect  in  the  mind 
rather  than  a  perfection.  It  is  evidently  no  perfection  in  it 
that  it  should  not  be  able  to  choose  the  things  required 
without  first  choosing  something  else.  By  hypothesis,  then, 
it  could  be  nd  perfection  or  virtue  to  have  this  power,  and  no- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that  we  do  not  possess  it.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  only  reason  that  this  power  is 
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asserted  is  a  scepticism  as  to-  the  inherent  voluntariness  of 
the  acts  themselves  which  are  commanded  or  forbidden. 
For, 

God  has  placed  ail  holy  volitions  in  the  fact  that  certain 
objecUt,  his  own  transcendent  excellence  for  instance,  are 
agreeable  to  us  that  we  lo^e  them;  the  voluntariness  which 
he  has  required,  is  the  being  in  this  state,  and  not  in  the 
manner,  means  or  cause  by  which  we  came  into  it. — 
He  has  placed  all  sinful  volition  in  being  pleased  with  and 
loving  objects  wjiich  are  of  a  nature  perfectly  opposed  to 
the  former.  There  is  of  course  no  other  accountable  voli- 
tion. Now  if  there  be  no  disposition  to  be  rightly  affected 
by  these  objects  or  otherwise,  we  cannot  help  the  matter  by 
supposing  that  it  ishy  previous  voluntariness.  The  truth 
is,  if  a  volition  be  directed  towards  these  moral  objects,  it  is 
of  a  moral  accountable  nature,  otherwise  it  is  not  what  God 
has  commanded  or  forbidden,  and  he  takes  no  account  of 
it.  Those  who  oppose  the  proposition  that  the  acts  of  in- 
nate affections  are  of  a  moral  nature,  (jlo  it  in  general  on 
the  ground  that  they  do  not  flow  from  previous  volition,  and 
80  are  not  voluntary,  as  if  that  which  is  voluntary  only  in 
its  cav^e,  were  to  be  reckoned  voluntary  rather  than  that 
which  is  so  in  its  nature.  This  separating  voluntariness 
from  virtuous  or  sinful  acts  and  placing  it  in  their  cause,  is 
absurd  and  the  source  of  the  most  serious  errors  on  moral 
subjects.  It  is  because  persons  are  unwillinjB^  to  believe  that 
God  has  actually  placed  his  command  on  things  which  are 
the  proper  subjects. of  command.  God  has  placed  all  the 
Tbluntarincss  which  he  requires  or  forbids  in  certain  acts 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  law ;  these  philosophers  place 
it  all  in  certain  acts  which  are  to  precede  those  required — 
and  they  make  God's  commands  fall  on  certain  mental  ope- 
radons  in  their  nature  as  involuntary  as  the  beating  of  the 
heart  or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.  The  great  objection 
which  the  new  school  urge  against  an  inherent  disposition 
from  which  sinful  volitions  flow,  is  this  :  If  these  feeling 
spring  from  an  innate  disposition,  then  they  come  into  exis- 
tence without  our  willing  it,as  if  the  acts  themselves  were  not 
our  will,  and  ad  if,  for  a  thing  to  be  voluntary  it  must  be  the 
bare  effect  of  volition  and  not  volition  itself 

But  they  say  further,  if  these  feelings  spring  from  an  imma- 
nent disposition  ond  not  from  previous  volition^  not  only  are 
thty  not  of  a  toiUntary  nature,  bat  more,  as  a  oonsequence^ 
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they  are  not  of  a  moral  natnre.  ^  Bat  God  has  placed  all 
virtue  in  afiectious  towards  certain  objects^  and  all  sin  in  af- 
fectipns  towards  certain  other  objects :  theonly  question  with 
regard  to  the  moral  nature  of  these  feelings  must  be  simply 
this :  Are  they  directed  towards  those  objects  which  he  has  . 
commanded  or  forbidden  us  to  love  ?  If  they  are,  whatever 
may  be  their  cause,  they  are  of  a  moral  nature :  if  not, 
whatever  be  their  cause,  they  can  have  no  moral  desert 
There  is  a  transcendant  ejccellence  in  the  thit)gs  which 
God  has  required  U9  to  love ;  and  We  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  but  fee)  that  it  is  the  height  of  ^uilt  to  be 
indifferent  towards  tbenl;  indeed  we  cannot  be  Indifferent 
to  them,  but  through  affectio^s  towards  opposite  objects.-^ 
We  cannot  prove  moral  accountability  by  bare  reason ; 
neither  can  we  disbelieve  it  by  the  influence  of  the  most 
subtil  arguments.  There  is  in  the  feelings  themselves  which 
God  has  required,  aside  from  the  causes  of  them,  ar)  inherent 
excellence  which  we  necessarily  respect;  and  there  is  in 
those  which  he  has  condemned,  an  odious  nature,  to  that  de^ 
gree  that  the  curse  of  God's  law  alone  expresses  their  desert. 
God  has  placed  all  holiness  in  the  fact  that  certain. objects  of 
transcendent  excellence  excite  in  us  feelings  of  love  ;  that 
these  motives  excite  these  feelings  without  any  will  of  our$ 
but  what  is  cpntained  in  the  feelings  themselves  ;  and  all  sin 
in  the  fact  that  certain  other  objects  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, become  the  objects  in  which  we  delight. 

The  great  objection,  against  considering  the  acts  of  the 
innate  affections  oC  a  moral  nature,  is  this :  These  affec- 
tions, it  is  /said,  act  only  as  they  are  acted  upon  ;  the  act,  or 
volition,  takes  place  solely  by  the  influence  of  the  motive. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  volition 
must  be  called  forth  by  previous  choice^  instead  of  the  ob- 
ject towards  which  it  acts,  upon  which  it  fixes.  The  only 
question  is,  are  the  acts  of  these  affections  such  as  the  law 
commands  or  forbids  — are  they  affection  for  the  same  ob- 
jects ?  If  they  are,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  their 
causes,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  natnre ;  they  are 
either  holiness  or  sin.  Now  if  we  find  a  volition  which  has 
the  scriptural  obaracter  of  God  for  its  object,  whether  this 
love  arises  from  an  infused  affection,  or  from  previous  voli- 
tion, or  without  any  supposable  reason  why  it  takes  place 
rather  than  a  contrary  affection,  still  it  must  be  considered 
as  poaseasing  both  a  voluntary  and  moral  nature  in  itseli 
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We  may  stigmatize  the  inward  disposition  by  the  name  of 
susceptibilityy  or  call  the  object  of  it  a  stimulant^  or  the 
feeling  itself  an  emotion,  but  the  names  do  not  alter  the  real 
nature  ofthe  things. 

We  suppose  that  if  any  internal  acts  of  affection  are  de- 
light in  the  true  character  of  God,  benevolence  towards  fel- 
low beings,  hatred  of  sin,  humility  in  view  of  unworthiness, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  for  enemies,  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  and  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  that  such  affec- 
tions towards  these  objects,  are  of  a  voluntary  and  moral 
nature  in  themselves,  they  possess  in  themselves  an  inherent 
excellence,  and  borrow  none  from  their  cause ;  but  these 
are  all  but  so  many  various  exhibitions  of  that  love  to  God, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  which  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  exists  there  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  is  not  a  mere  evanescent  emotion.  We  suiq)Ose 
that  acts  of  ambition,  pride,  envy,  malice,  hatred  and  revenge, 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  feelings  just  mentioned ;  that 
they  are  the  very  feelings  which  the  Scripture  forbids  through- 
out. These  are  what  all  Protestant  confesnons  embrace 
under  the  name  of  concupiscence,  which  not  only  the 
Church,  but  the  common  sense ;of  mankind  has  always  con* 
sidered  as  sinful.  These  are  the  causes  of  all  crime,  the 
passions  which  have  produced  all  national  calamity,  and 
most  individual  suffering.  We  can  conceive  no  worse  pas- 
sions— they  are  those  which  reign  in  hell,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  constitute  it.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  always  considered  these  feelings  as  yoluntary  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  moral  nature.  But  mankind  also  consider 
them  as  the  acts  of  affections  which  belong  to  our  nature. 
It  would  be  useless  to  trace  them  to  previous  volition,  were 
there  no  absurdity  in  it,  for  they  have  all  their  voluntariness 
and  moral  odiousness  in  themselves ;  to  suppose  there  is  no 
reason  in  our  nature  why  these  arise  rather  than  the  opposite 
feelings,  when  moral  objects  are  presented,  is  hardly  philo- 
sophical ;  and  as  the  new  philosophy  can  gain  nothing  from 
such  a  supposition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  trace  them  to  those 
innate  dispositions,  from  which  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind has  aJwajrs  supposed  that  they  proceed.. 

The  objection  that  they  are  effects  and  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  causes  which  are  termed  mere  stimulants  to  excite 
them,  is  certainly  frivolous.  All  volition  implies  that  some- 
thing is  willed,  that  there  is  some  object  on  which  it  fixes, 
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and  either  this  object  must  call  forth  volition  or  previous  voli- 
tion must  do  it ;  but  even  this  previous  volition  has  a  motive 
for  its  object.  Self-determination  implies  not  merely  what  is 
incomprehensible  but  what  is  self-contradictory.  Volition 
must  have  an  object  from  definition.  Love  t9  God  must  have 
the  divine  excellence  for  its  object,  and  it  is  this,  and  not  a  pre- 
vious volition  which  the  law  does  not  require,  which  calls  it 
forth,  and  so  of  all  acts  of  holy  or  sinful  affection .  God  has  pla< 
ced  all  virtue  in  certain  affections  towards  certain  objects ; 
he  has  not  required  to  call  forth  these  feelings  by  previous 
volition,  or  placed  virtue  in  such  volitions ;  he  simply  re- 
quires us  to  be  thus  and  thus  affected  by  certain  objects,  his 
own  blessed  character  for  instance,  and  all  holiness  consists 
in  bein^  thus  affected  by  it,  and  that  is  the  motive  or  object 
which  IS  to  affect  us  ]  he  has  denounced  the  curse  of  his 
law  on  the  failure  of  being  thus  affected  by  it. ' 

If  the  actions  of  any  innate  affections  are  directed  towards 
moral  objects,  and  are  such  as  God  has  forbidden,  then  to 
call  them  mere  emotions  and  teach  that  they  have  no  moral 
character,  is  to  unsettle  first  principles,  to  sap  the  founda^ 
tions  of  public  morals,  and  to  introduce  the  most  fatal  infi- 
delity. 

If  the  action  of  innate  affections,  however,  is  not  of  a 
moral  nature,  then  they  may  be  considered  as  mere  emotions 
with  all  safety,  and  it  is  introducing  confusion  into  theolofify 
to  view  them  in  any  other  light.  We  have  only  to  take 
care  of  them  as  we  do  our  limbs,  that  they  do  no  mischief, 
but  as  they  are  not  acts  of  the  will,  they  are  no  more  of  a 
moral  character  than  the  acts  of  memory  or  intellect. 

We  will  briefly  attempt  to  show  that  the  acts  of  these  af-^ 
fections  which  mankind  have  always  considered  as  passions 
which  belong  to  the  human  heart,  that  these  alone  are  voli- 
tion. These  alone  are  exercised  towards  the  real  ultimate 
objects  of  volition.  We  commonly  say  that  external  ob- 
jects, ends,  and  actions  are  the  objects  of  volition ;  they  are, 
but  not  its  ultimate  objects. 

First  with  regard  to  actions.  Two  persons  perform  pre- 
cisely the  same  external  act  of  charity,  but  one  from  mo- 
tives of  ostentation,  the  other  from  benevolence  towards  the 
person  relieved.  But .  is  the  action  which  is  the  same  in 
both  cases  the  ultimate  object  of  volition  ?  Far  from  it — 
one  individual  really  wills  the  honor  which  comes  from 
men,.the  other  the  good  of  his  fellow  being.    A  third  per^ 
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son  might  perform  the  act  from  mixed  motives  and  actually 
will  both  these  objects. 

A  person  may  be  impelled  to  perform  an  action,  for  in- 
stance  a  literary  effort  by  a  variety  of  separate  inducements ; 
he  may  be  excited  by  ambition  of  distinction,  envy  of  a  ri- 
val, and  a  covetous  desire  of  wealth ;  now  here  are  several 
volitions  with  each  a  separate  object,  each  by  itself  a  moral 
act  and  sinful,  and  but  one  external  action. 

The  same  person  may  have  certain  inducements  to  per- 
form an  action,  and  others  to  forbear  it ;  a  forgiving  spirit  for 
instance,  may  prompt  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  favor  ot  an 
enemy,  and  the  remains  of  resentment  may  dissuade  him, 
and  the  will  may  balance  between  these  for  a  time.  The 
will  may  have  opposite  inclinations,  by  means  of  these,  op- 
posite feeling.  But  here  are  evidently  two  volitions,  one 
which  the  divine  law  approves,  and  the  other  such  as  it 
condemns.  The  same  passion  may  bias  the  will  in  opposite 
directions.  A  person  may  see  that  the  effects  of  a  certain 
action  may  be  adverse  to  some  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
favorable  to  euiother,  and  thus  ambition  will  .be  an  induce- 
ment to  perform  it,  and  an  inducement  to  forbear  it. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  what  are  called 
moral  ends.  Two  persons  may  set  forward  for  the  ministry^ 
one  from  pure  ambition,  the  other  from  love  to  his  Saviour, 
and,  perhaps,  various  other  motives  of  an  opposite  character^ 
but  all  these  are  separate  volitions,  distinct  moral  acts.  A 
person  nmy  commence  a  course  of  conduct  from  right  af- 
fections,  continue  it,  and  quit  it  from  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  But  do  we  ever  hear  of  actions  or  ends  beins 
chosen  from  any  other  feelings  than  those  which  have  ct- 
ways  been  considered  innate,  from  pure  volitions?  If  there 
arise  in  the  human  mind  volitions  answering  to  all  the  in- 
numerable objects  which  come  before  it,  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  no  names. 

With  regard  to  external  objects  which  become  the  motives 
of  volition,  nothing  is  more  dear  then  that  they  are  not  its 
ultimate  objects.  Several  individuals  desire  a^^articular 
book,  one  from  bare  covetousness,  another  from  a  desire  to 
disappoint  a  rival,  another  to  acquire  distinction  by  making 
the  contents  his  own,  another  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  a 
a  friend,  and  perhaps  still  another  from  most  of  these  feelings 
united.  The  real  object  of  volition  in  all  these  cases  is^ 
different    It  is  not  the  book  but  something  quite  distinet. 
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.  An  elegant  bonnet  excites  certain  desires  in  the  mind  of 
a  yoang  lady,  let  the  fashion  change  and  she  views  it  with 
new  feelings ;  let  the  customs  of  sociefy  change,  so  that  it 
shall  be  a  badge  of  disgrace,  and  she  views  it  with  feelings 
still  different,  but  all  the  while  it  is  the  same  bonnet.  Two 
beggars  solicit  each  a  dollar  as  charity,  they  both  will  the 
same  thing  in  appearance,  but  one  really  wishes  nothing 
more  than  to  gratify  his  appetite,  while  the  other  wishes  for 
the  relief  of  a  distressed  family.  A  person  may  desire  a 
cane  at  a  particular  time  to  support  his  steps,  or  to  defend 
himself,  or  to  injure  an  enemy,  or  to  make  a  figure,  but 
these  motives  or  volitions  all  have  different  ultimate  objectSi 
though  in  common  conversation  we  say  the  cane  is  the  ob- 
ject of  them.  The  truth  is,  the  acts  of  the  innate  moral  af- 
fections, and  those  implanted  by  divine  grace  alone,  are  of  a 
voluntary  and  accountable  nature,  and  there  are  no  other 
mental  operations  which  have  any  claim  to  be  considered 
of  this  character,  or  have  ever  even  received  a  name. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  was  as  decided  in  his  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  original  righteousness,  and  original  siiL 
as  their  present  opponents,  but  more  open  in  teaching  self- 
determination.  President  Edwards,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  <<  The  doctrine  of  original  righteousness,  or  the 
creation  of  our  first  parents,  with  holy  principles  and  di9- 
posUiansj  has  a  close  connection  in  several  respects  with 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  Dr.  Taylor  was  sensible  of  this, 
and,  acccordingly,  he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine  in 
his  book  against  original  sin."  The  language  of  Dr.  Taylor 
was  this,  <<  To  say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with 
a  capacity  of  being  righteous,  but  moreover,  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought 
into  his  nature  at  the  same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a 
contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature 
of  righteousness."  "  Adam,"  he  continues,  '^  could  not  be 
originally  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  be- 
cause he  must  choose  to  be  righteous  before  he  could  be 
righteous ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  created, 
yea,  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  was 
righteous."  To  this  President  Edwards  replies,  "  If  these 
things  are  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing 
to  be  righteous  is  no  righteous  choice  ;  there  is  no  holiness 
or  righteousness  in  it,  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it.    For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing"  to  be 
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righteous  as  what  must  go  before  righteousness.  So  that 
by  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once  shut 
out  of  the  world,  and  no  door  left  open  by  which  it  can  ever 
possibly  enter  into  the  world." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  <<  the  ultimate  end  proposed  by 
common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself, 
and  this  certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct. 
Now,  may  not  another  instinct  towards  the  public,  or  the 
good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  virtue  as  the  in- 
stinct toward  private  happiness?  If  it  be  said  that  actions 
from  instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this 
objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the  actions  which 
flow  from  self-love." 

President  Edwards  remarks  of  the  same  views  of  the 
origin  of  holy  and  siiiful  volitions  which  prevail  at  present, 
<^  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous, 
but  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds 
is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper j  or 
affection  of  mind,  /rom  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice, 
is  mrtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive 
their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed. 
Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be 
before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  their  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition, 
what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can,  according 
to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  pro- 
ceeds from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love  or 
some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before 
the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceed3 
from  it," 
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Art.  Vlll.    On  the  Eppectb  op  Regeneration. 


It  has  been  with  many  a  matter  of.no  small  speculation 
how  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Con^egational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  could  have  been  induced,  within  so  short 
a  period,  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  re- 
generation, the  two  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
system.  Doubtless,  a  number  of  catises  might  have  con- 
spired to  produce  the  result,  but  we  think  that  we  can  name 
two  which  has  a  most  decisive  influence,  and  which  are 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect. 

First,  a  spirit  of  bold  speculation  on  theological  subjects 
had  infected  the  church.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  had  predicted 
that  this  alone  would  lead  to  infidelity.  The  writings  of 
President  Edwards  had  doubtless  produced  a  taste  for  meta- 
physical discussions,  but  ere  long  those  discussions  became 
Sresumptuous.  Subjects  were  attempted  which  were  evi- 
ently  beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason.  Divines  at- 
tempted to  tell  how  sin  came  into  the  world,  almost  as  cir- 
cumstantially as  at  the  present  day.  But  this  was  not 
enough ;  to  carry  out  some  favorite  positions,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  and  theology  were  assailed,  the 
great  principle  of  Hume's  Scepticism  was  adopted  by  Chris- 
tian divines,  and  the  human  soul  made  out  to  be  a  mere 
series  of  perceptions  and  exercises.  But  still  these  men  had 
a  high  respect  for  the  great  evangelical  system,  but  they 
were  fostering  a  spirit  of  bold  speculation  among  their 
pupils,  exalting  human  reason  as  a  source  of  truth  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bible,  and  leading  Christians  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  with  the  same  weapons,  and  the 
same  spirit  with  which  heretics  opposed  them.  ^  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  men  who  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  have  furnished  tne  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  heresy.  The  New  Haven  divines  acknow- 
ledge that  their^s  is  what  is  called  the  "  exercise  system.'' 
It  is  at  least  true,  that  they  borrow  most  of  their  reasoning 
from  Dr.  EmmonSi  as  they  obtained  most  of  their  early  ad- 
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herents  from  his  followers,  but  they  reject  with  abhorence 
his  views  of  the  divine  efficfency  in  the  production  of  holi- 
ness. It  was  not  till  reason  had  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
substituted  for  revelation  as  a  means  of  attaining  theological 
truth,  that  the  new  system  ventured  to  make  a  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  reason  above  assigned  may  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bold  speculations,  but  it  is  far  from  accounting 
for  their  rapid  and  extensive  circulation.  ,  We  believe  that 
the  influence  of  partial  and  unscriptural  views  of  regenera^ 
tion  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  these 
errors,  by  producing  spurious  conversions  and  spurious  re- 
vivals, and  thus  changing  the  character  of  the  church  itself. 
Such  an  undue  proportion  of  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  had  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  practical  religion.  All  religion  was  resolved  into  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  have 
become  a  purer  kind  of  Stoicism.  We  say  that  these  subjects 
received  not  so  much  an  undue  as  a  disproportioned  atten- 
tion, which  threw  other  subjects  into  the  shade.  Other  truths 
and  branches  of  Christian  character  were  almost  overlooked. 
Long  before  the  new  views  in  theology  began  to  prevail,  it 
Ijtad  become  very  common  to  present  the  most  distorted  and 
-defective  views  of  regeneration  from  the  pulpit.  Of  the  re* 
vivals  of  those  days,  we  say  that  they  differed  entirely  from 
the  scenes  of  artificial  excitement,  and  deliberate  and  syste- 
matic deception  and  delusion  which  have  of  late  prevailed  ] 
but  still,  in  conversing  with  those  who  entertained  hopes, 
we  were  compelled  to  entertain  and  express  our  fears  that  a 
very  great  portion  were  deceived,  and  deceived  by  the 
preaching  too  often,  and  subsequent  events  have  given  too 
much  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  suspicions  as  to  a 
great'portion  of  those  conversions. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  secretly  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  regeneration,  as  the  church 
has  always  understood  those  truths,  we  believe  that  the  di- 
rect and  only  tendency  of  their  preaching,  is  to  delude  and 
ruin  immortal  beings.  But  even  among  those  who  have 
not  given  up  these  precious  truths,  we  believe  that  there 
exists  either  great  unfaithfulness,  or  great  obscurity  in  pre- 
senting Scriptural  views  of  the  effects  of  regeneration. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  general  terms,  to  teach  that  ragenera* 
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tion  must  be  the  work  of  divine  power — a  supernatural 
iD^ork.  This  may  be  taught  in  words,  and  instantly  denied 
again,  by  describing  conversion  as  something  which  re- 
quires no  such  influence — something  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  will  instantly  pronounce  to  be  quite  within 
human  powers,  something  in  harmony  with  the  corrupt 
principles  of  the  natural  heart,  and  which  almost  any  man 
may  have  who  will  but  set  about  it,  and  this  without  any 
remarkable  exertion  of  his  powers. 

We  believe  that  he,  who,  while  he  gives  orthodox  views 
of  the  nature  and  efficient  cause  of  regeneration,  fails  to 
make  it  a  radical  change,  manifesting  itself  by  an  entire  new 
life  and  conversation,  is  guilty  of  ruining  souls.    Or,  if  in 
his  private  instructions  and  conversation  with  those  who 
are  seeking  a  hope,  the  preacher  contradict  his  public  min- 
istrations, if  he  consult  his  feelings  at  all  or  his  interests ; 
if  he  fail  to  encourage,  guide,  and  assist  the  person  to  self- 
examination  ;  if  he  do  any  thing  calculated  to  send  a  soul 
into  eternity  with  a  false  hope,  he  is  accessary  to  his  ruin, 
and  incurs  a  guilt  which  no  imagination  can  measure. 
Much  more  criminal  is  he  who  habitually  in  the  pulpit  sets 
aside  the  Scripture  views  of  conversion,  and  gives  such  a 
modified  and  reduced  standard  of  piety  as  must  allure  im- 
mortal beings  to  eternal  perdition.    What  will  be  the  con- 
demnation of  him  who  has  abused  the  office  of  ambassador 
of  Christ  to  co-operate  with  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  has 
been  supported  by  a  confiding  people,  and  spent  his  days  in 
deluding  and  ruining  them  ?    But  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  this  is  a  criminality  which  is  common,  we  had  almost 
said  general.     We  believe  that  even  where  the  true  doctrine 
of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taught,  that  the  most 
partial  and  delusive  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  change  are 
exhibited;  that  there  is  great  unfaithfulness  in  dealing 
with  anxious  sinners ;  that  such  exhibitions  ruin  immortal 
beings,  and  by  corrupting  the  church,  eventually  make  way 
for  the  admission  of  heresy. 

.We  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  professing 
Christians  have  so  readily,  and  even  greedily,  embraced 
fundamental  error,  but  chiefly  from  observation  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  church.  Is  not  family  prayer  greatly 
neglected,  secret  prayer,  perhaps,  commonly,  are  not  family 
government,  fisutmly  instraction  in  religion  faUen  into  dis- 
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use  ?  Do  we  see  a  contrast,  or  even  much  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  better  part  of  the  community  as  re- 
spects their  dealings,  their  spirit,  temper,  as  to  detachment 
from  the  world,  and  interest  in  things  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  spiritual  7  Is  there  not  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  professors  do  not  give  proof  that  they  possess 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  ministers  cannot  point  to  them 
as  their  epistle  of  commendation  from  Christ  known  and 
read  of  all  men? 

We  are  aware  that  very  few  entertain  any  doubts  of  their 
spiritual  state,  that  still  fewer  experience  any  anxiety  from 
such  a  source,  and  we  can  scarcely  promise  ourselves  a 
kearing  on  the  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart,  but  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  present  the  subject. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery  of  certain  divines,  that 
conviction  of  sin,  or  that  preparation  of  mind  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  prepares  the  minds  of  sinners  to  receive  a 
Saviour  was  unnecessary.  It  was  common  to  call  it  a  part 
of  the  waiting  system.  It  was  said  that  such  a  representa- 
tion palsied  the  conscience  ;  that  men  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  faith  and  repentance  are  duties ;  something  that  man 
must  do,  and  do  now.  This  was  a  neonomian  spirit,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  doings  of  the  present  evangelists  ; 
it  was  giving  the  impression  that  faith  and  repentance  alone 
were  duties,  whereas  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conviction,  shows 
the  sinner  that  the  whole  law  is  duty,  places  the  justice  of 
its  whole  claims,  and  its  whole  penalty,  in  such  a  light  as  to 
satisfy  the  mind  forever  on  the  points.  One  ray  of  his  di- 
vine light  does  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  on  natural 
and  moral  ability. 

AVhatever  may  be  said  of  conviction  of  sin  as  being  un- 
necessary as  a  preparation  for  conversion,  we  believe  that 
the  sinner  learns  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  every  true  Christian ;  these  convictions 
of  the  justice  of  the  demands  and  penalty  of  the  law  continue 
and  increase  through  life. 

We  believe  that  the  preaching  of  the  law  and  extended, 
views  of  its  nature  and  spirituality,  produce  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  affect  the  conscience  much  more  than  metaphysical 
discussions  on  the  obligation  of  faith  and  repentance  onlv. 
A  man  will  not  repent  till  he  sees  the  justice  of  the  demands 
of  the  law,  and  this,  not  by  the  light  of  the  understandinc^  to 
which  these  divines  addressed  most  of  their  reasonings,  hut 
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by  the  light  of  conscience — ^neither  will  a  man  believe  in  a 
Savionr  till  he  sees  by  the  light  of  his  conscience,  not  his 
understanding,  the  justice  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  with  re- 
^rd  to  him,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  works  to  jus- 
tify him. 

In  conviction  of  sin,  a  ray  of  light  shines  in  upon  the 
conscience — shows  a  man  fully  his  obligations  to  have  all 
the  ^iritual  aflfections  which  the  law  demands,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  moral  feelings,  and  his 
need  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  shows  the  man  at  the 
same  glance,  his  obligation,  his  corruption,  and  his  depend* 
ence;  he  sees  the  harmony  of  things  which  to  carnal  reason 
seem  to  stand  in  direct  opposition. 

By  learning  his  obligation  to  the  law  of  God,  he  knows 
his  obligation  to  faith  and  repentance,  also  his  obligation  to 
submit  to  Crod's  sovereignty.  AH  the  peculiar  tests  which 
some  divines  have  set  up,  are  contained  in  the  Divine  Law, 
and  should  have  been  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  it,  and  not 
been  suffered  to  exclude  it. 

The  sinner  who  has  once  learned  his  corruption  from  the 
Divine  Law,  will  find  no  language  adequate  to  express  the 
value  of  those  influences  which  alone  must  purify  him. 

A  view  of  the  Justice  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  his 
own  inward  corruption,  show  him  fully  that  all  his  own 
works  will  be  insufficient  for  his  justification,  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  him  but  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 

We  believe  that  these  views  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
own  strength  for  any  ^ood  works,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
any  good  works  for  his  justification,  are  something  possessed 
by  every  Christian,  something  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  bare  metaph3rsical  reasoning,  or  reasoning  from  the 
Bible,  it  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in- 
creasing the  li^ht  of  conscience  which  alone  gives  us  the 
sense  of  obligation. 

In  conviction  of  sin,  a  person  sees  his  true  condition ; 
what  the  law  of  God  is,  and  what  are  his  own  relations  to 
it*  Men  do  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  conscience 
which  recognizes  in  fiiU  the  claims  of  the  law,  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  moral  affections :  and  they  live  in  a  constant 
process  of  still  farther  blinding  conscience.  No  reasoning 
whatever  can  resist  the  sophistry  of  a  carnal  heart.  No 
reasoning  can  make  men  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
claims  and  the  penalty  of  the  law.    By  the  teaching  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  the  person  knows  not  only  his  obligati<»i  to 
ej^ercise  faith  and  repentance,  but  infinitely  more,  his  ob- 
ligation to  be  perfectly  holy — he  knows  the  extent  of  his 
obligation,  but  be  knows  too  the  extent  of  his  weakness, 
that  his  moral  feelings  constantly  violate  his  moraT  ob- 
ligations,  and  that  grace  alone  can  prevent  this,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Almighty  power  to  fit  his  heart  for  heaven. 
He  sees  that  the  curse  of  God's  law  expresses  only  God's 
just  feelings  of  displeasure  towards  him.  He  wants  none 
of  the  reasoning  of  modern  Pelagians  to  show  him  the 
necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  he  knows  what  it  de- 
serves, and  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  an  angry  God. 
He  knows  now  what  God  is,  and  how  be  regards  sin  and  sin- 
ners. No  argument  or  persuasion  can  remove  his  fears,  or 
inspire  him  with  the  least  hope  of  mercy,  for  he  knows  the 
immense  inconceivable  mercy  that  is  required  to  wash  away 
his  sins.  Nothing  will  remove  those  fears  and  inspire  him 
with  confidence  towards  God,  till  his  grace  works  in  him  a 
faith  in  the  infinite  merits  of  his  Son.  In  conviction  of  sin 
he  learns  the  true  value  of  a  Mediator  to  restore  him  to  Grod, 
and  when  he  has  found  him  and  embraced  him,  he  has  no 
language  to  express  the  preciousness  of  his  Saviour ;  no 
langua^  to  express  the  length,  depth,  breadth,  and  height 
of  the  love  which  removes  the  endless  wrath  of  God,  and 
makes  him  his  eternal  friend. 

In  conviction  of  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  the  sinner 
the  nature  and  desert  of  sin,  and  that  he  has  the  eternal 
fountain  of  it  in  himself.  In  repentance,  he  works  in  him 
not  a  transient  sorrow  which  exhausts  itself  in  tears,  but 
an  inward  hatred  for  sin  which  continues  and  increases 
through  life.  The  man  becomes  the  enemy  of  all  sin 
actual  and  indwelling — feels  the  wretchedness  of  being 
under  its  dominion,  and  heartily  makes  it  the  great  end  of 
his  life  to  be  free  from  its  dominion.  This  tnie  repentance 
is  not  inspired  by  fear,  but  by  that  love  of  God  which  is 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  The  true 
penitent  hates  sin  because  he  sees  it  to  be  hateful — ^because 
he  enters  into  the  views  of  the  lawgiver,  sees  it  as  he  views 
it,  and  acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  its  punishment.  He  re- 
gards it  with  vastly  greflater  disgust  than  any  natural  object, 
he  makes  it  his  great  occupation  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
He  fears  it  more  tifian  suffering,  and  would  rather  incur  any 
temporal  evil  than  deliberately  incur  the  displeasure  of  God. 
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He  has  no  peace  till  he  have  made  all  possible  reparation  to 
^1  he  has  injured,  in  property,  reputation,  character,  feel- 
ings, or  interest.  The  repentance  which  stops  short  of  re- 
paration and  restoration  is  insincere. 

The  true  penitent  is  the  enotay  of  all  sin.  He  has  no 
favourite  fault  which  he  indulges :  he  knows,  indeed,  more 
than  others  the  sins  that  are  transpiring  in  his  heart,  yet 
they  are  a  grief  and  burden  to  him:  but  he  does  not  commit 
deliberate  acts  of  sin :  he  may,  indeed,  be  hurried  by  sur- 
prise, or  drawn  unawares  by  a  blinded  conscience  to  what 
he  soon  condemns  ;  but  he  immediately  returns  with  deep 
humiliation.  A  repentance  that  does  not  extend  to  all  sm, 
and  does  not  cause  a  man  to  make  it  the  great  business  and 
employment  of  life  to  be  more  and  more  free  from  actual 
and  indwellinsf  sin,  is  really  defective.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
different  standards  of  piety  here;  there  is,  and  can  be  but 
one,  and  any  repentance  which  does  not  produce  this  influ- 
ence, and  thus  change  the  bent  of  the  whole  life,  is  radically 
defective,  and  will  destroy  the  soul  as  surely  as  funda- 
mental heresy  of  infidelity. 

The  true  penitent  shrinks  from  no  duty,  he  is  not  govern- 
ed by  interest  or  inclination,  but  by  conscience  ;  he  under- 
takes those  duties  to  which  by  nature  we  are  peculiarly  op- 
posed, and  grace  makes  them  deUghtful.  He  can  heartily 
forgive,  and  cordially  love  his  enemies.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries,  abuse,  misrepresentation,  and  slander,  he  can, 
and  does  love  them,  feels  joy  for  their  prosperity,  grief  for 
their  afflictions,  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  and  with 
real  satisfaction  exerts  his  influence  to  advance  their 
interest.  He  often  succeeds  in  overcoming  evil  with  good, 
and  making  friend  of  his  enemies.  Unless  a  person  does 
this,  and  does  it  habitually,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  a  Christian  ;  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  publicans,  who 
iove  those  who  love  them,  but  if  he  lack  one  trait  of  the 
Christian  character,  he  lacks  the  whole.  Cut  off  from  the 
number  of  professing  Christians  those  who  have  not  this 
essential  trait  of  holiness,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 

The  true  penitent  can  humbly  and  thankfully  receive 
reproof  for  those  sins  which  we  are  too  apt  to  call  weak- 
nesses and  faults.  He  can,  and  habitually  does  take  part 
against  himself,  and  in  holy  severity,  even  go  beyond  the 
malignant  sarcasms  of  the  world.  He  confesses  them,  with- 
out excuse,  without  extenuation,  not  merely  ashamed  of 
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thjsm,  but  sorry  for  them ;  he  habitually  considers  him  as 
his  true  friend,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  rescue  him 
from  his  worst  enemies. 

The  true  penitent  habitually  performs  the  duties  of  the 
closet.  We  do  not  number  the  duty  of  secret  prayer  among 
those  which  are  difficult  to  the  Christian,  but  it  is  a  drudgery 
to  which  the  carnal  heart  does  not  readily  submit,  and  which 
it  maintains  only  as  it  were  from  compulsion.  It  is  somj&- 
thing  positively  commanded,  and  which  no  Christian  can 
neglect  or  habitually  perform  in  a  careless  or  negligent . 
manner.  Cut  off  from  the  number  of  professors  those  who 
live  in  allowed  disobedience  to  God,  as  respects  this  duty, 
(for  they  will  be  cut  off  at  the  last,)  and  how  many  remain? 

The  true  penitent  habitually  consults  his  conscience  as 
to  duty,  and  not  his  inclination ;  he  is  a  man  of  self-denial ; 
he  habitually  denies  himself;  he  does  more,  he  labors  to 
mortify  sin.  True  repentance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
our  corruptions.  It  attempts  to  subdue  in  the  heart  all  those 
disorders  which  are  the  source  of  all  sin  in  the  life.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  guard  the  conduct,  when  the  springs  of 
action  are  disregarded ;  it  is  a  mere  external  reformlition 
which  does  not  attempt  to  subdue  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
and  all  the  sinful  dispositions  of  the  heart.  The  real  peni- 
tent watches  these,  forms  no  purpose  to  gratify  them,  and 
habitually  endeavors  to  call  his  thoughts  from  the  objects 
which  tend  to  excite  them.  He  does  not  foster  them, 
for  they  are  the  indwelling  sin  from  which  all  his  actual 
sins  proceed,  which  divine  grace  has  made  a  burden  to  him, 
and  from  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  his^rayers^  ajid  the 
great  occupation  of  his  life  to  be  delivered.  That  repent- 
ance which  does  not  reach  these,  and  make  it  the  business 
of  life  to  mortify  them,  is  perfectly  superficial.  These  are 
the  great  springs  of  human  conduct.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  world  to  gratify  them,  and  the  great  occupation  of  the 
Christian  to  mortify  them ;  he  who  is  not  the  enemy  of 
these,  and  engaged  in  a  war&re  asfainst  his  own  ambition, 
his  pride,  his  love  of  fame,  thirst  ^r  praise,  for  wealth,  and 
distmction,  is  no  Christian.  Separate  this  class  from  the 
number  of  Christians,  and  who  remain  ? 

We  may  call  the  acts  of  the  innate  moral  affections  mere 
emotions,  may  place  all  duty  in  regulating  them ;  we  may 
teach  that  nothing  which  belongs  to  human  nature  is  sin- 
ful, but  this  is  only  to  tbach  men  that  it  is  innocent  to  break 
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God's  law,  for  we  tran^ress  it  in  nothing  else.  The  truth 
is,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  have  adopted  what  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  scepticism  and  impiety  of  the  early  French 
inlidels,  that  whatever  belongs  to  human  nature  must  be 
constitutional  and  innocent.  It  was  by  this,  that  those  cor- 
rupt men  taught  their  disciples  to  justijfy  every  vice  and 
abomination.  But  the  Bible  has  condemned  the  innate 
moral  affections,  the  common  sense,  of  mankind  is  in  har- 
mony with  it,  and  the  true  Christian  feels  them  to  be  that 
fund  of  indwelling  sin  under  which  he  groans,  and  from 
which  he  desires  deUverance. 

Now,  how  many  will  you  find  who  are  real  enemies  to 
4heir  own  ambition,  love  of  praise,  thirst  for  distinction,  for 
fame  in  some  department  or  other,  for  wealth  and  honors  ? 
How  many  will  lift  even  a  finger  a^inst  these  ?  Who  be- 
wail these,  consider  them  as  tbeir  sm,  and  sigh  for  deliver- 
ance ?  Do  not  the  greatest  part  of  exemplary  professors,  in- 
stead of  lending  all  their  efforts  to  mortify  these  feelings, 
fnake  it  the  great  business  of  life,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
Ratify  them  ?  Are  not  these  what  give  to  life  its  whole  asest 
and  flavor?  What  pretence  can  he  have  that  he  is  sincere 
in  cultivating  humility,  meekness,  forgiveness,  and  all  those 
graces  which  flow  from  love  to  God,  while  his  whole  aim 
and  employment  is  to  gratify  ambition,  and  love  for  the 
world,  pride,  envy,  and  perhaps  resentment  ? 

The  true  penitent,  who  is  dead  to  sin,  makes  it  the  great 
business  of  his  life  to  cultivate  that  principle  of  love  to  God, 
which  is  the  lEulfilment  of  his  law.  This  divine  principle 
is  not  natural  to  the  huinan  heart,  but  is  implanted  in  it  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration;  it  is  not  an  evanescent 
emotion  which  exists  but  a  moment  and  then  is  extinguished 
for  ever ;  ii  is  a  permanent  principle,  the  source  of  all  holy 
affections  of  which  ri^ht  actions  are  the  mere  external  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  the  principle  of  spiritual  lifb,  a  principle 
which  must  be  guarded,  cherished,  and  cultivated,  and  to 
cherish  this,  is  the  great  business  of  the  Christianas  life. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  implanted  this  spark  of  life  in  the 
heart,  dwells  in  the  Christian  to  support  it,  not  to  supercede 
the  necessity  for  his  efforts,  but  to  give  efficacy  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  true  Christian  can  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  cherish  and  gratify  the  opposite  affections ;  he  is 
sensible  of  the  infinite  condescension  and  mercy  of  this  gra- 
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cious  Agent  in  making  his  heart  his  abods,  and  his  great 
occupation  is  to  co-operate  with  him. 

It  is  often  said  that  this  diligent  culture  of  the  spiritual 
affections  is  but  a  selfish  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  person,  it 
is  said,  ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  labors,  seifdenials,  and 
£itigues  of  the  Christian  course.  But  what  are  the  labors 
and  self-denials  of  a  service  which  is  merely  external,  which 
is  inspired  by  no  holy  affection  ?  A  thousand  motives  from 
our  sinful  nature  may  lead  a  person  to  give,  to  act,  to  main- 
tain all  the  external  duties  of  religion,  while,  to  cultivate 
love  to  God,  all  the  sinful  principles  of  his  nature  must  be 
habitually  opposed,  conquered,  and  mortified.  The  Chris- 
tian bears  within  him  two  antagonist  principles,  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  love  to  the  world,  and  love  to  God,  one  can 
flourish  only  as  the  other  decays,  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  to  God. 

The  true  penitent  uses  all  the  means  of  grace  in  his  great 
work,  but  makes  the  retirement  of  the  closet  his  great  de- 
pendence. He  meditates,  reads  the  Scriptures,  and  prays  in 
secret,  and  God  rewards  him  openly.  The  closet  is  the 
theatre  of  his  fiercest  conflicts,  but  the  source  of  his  highest 
happiness.  This  is  the  source  from  which  he  gains  his  relish 
for  the  more  public  duties  of  religion;  it  is  the  source  of  his 
strength  for  duty,  his  disposition  to  give,  his  resolution  for 
labour  and  self-denial. 

But  some  will  say  this  course  is  visionary  and  enthusi- 
astic; our  great  concern  is  with  duty,  and  this  alone  should 
be  the  employment  of  life.  Now,  will  it  be  said,  that  to 
cultivate,  cherish,  and  strengthen  the  principle  of  love  to 
God,  is  something  quite  distinct  from  duty?  Is  the  love  of 
God  a  mere  feeling,  an  involuntary  act  or  emotion  of  the 
mind  that  has  no  relation  to  practice,  and  is  not  a  duty  ? 
Wherever  the  principle  exists,  holy  obedience  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  He  that  loveth  God  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments. Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law — love  to 
God  and  man  the  substance  of  all  the  divine  precepts,  and 
the  sum  of  man's  moral  obligations.  It  must  be  the  internal 
motive  of  all  external  duties,  ofr  they  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Wherever  it  exists,  it  leads  the  possessor  to  an  obe- 
dience that  is  cordial,  habitual,  and  universal ;  makes  the 
man  delight  in  self-denial,  in  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others  in  the  consecration  of  property,  talent,  reputation, 
and  influence,  and  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.    Who 
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would  suppose  that  auy  claiming  the  appelation  of  Chris- 
tian, would  venture  to  pronounce  it  enthusiastic  to  cherish 
the  principle  of  love  to  God,  to  obey  that  precept  which 
comprehends  all  the  rest  7  Is  it  enthusiastic  to  make  that 
which  is  bis  great  duty  his  great  occupation  ?  The  true 
Christian  regards  it  his  highest  happiness,  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  have  his  heart  on  the  only 
object  worthy  of  it,  an  object  which  will  ever  remain  the 
same.  He  has  the  source  of  his  happiness  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  circumstances  and  change. 

If  a  man's  repentance  be  not  such  as  to  make  it  his  ruling 
principle,  his  great  end,  and  main  employment,  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  Taw,  to  cultivate  the  holy  affections  of  heart  in 
which  that  places  all  duty,  that  man's  repentance  is  vain, 
and  will  as  surely  ruin  him  as  atheism  itself.  Cut  off  then 
from  the  number  of  Christians  all  who  are  not  devoting 
their  energies  in  dependence  on  divine  grace  to  this  work, 
and  who  remain  ? 

But  some  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  is  no  account  to  be 
made  of  external  duties  ?  We  have  been  describing  what 
is  the  principle  of  tliem.  Love  to  God  alone  will  lead  to  a 
regard  to  his  authority  in  all  our  doings  and  dealings ;  this 
alone  will  lead  the  man  habitually  to  consult  his  concience 
and  not  his  incUnations.  The  believer  habitually  inquires 
what  is  the  will  of  God :  not  from  what  source  he  may  re- 
ceive the  most  happiness,  but  what  is  right,  and  if  he 
fail,  he  immediately  repents,  and  repairs  the  evil  if  it  be 
in  his  power.  Unless  a  person  habitually  consult  his  con- 
science in  his  actions,  if  he  habitually  obey  his  inclinations, 
he  is  the  slave  to  his  fleshy  heart,  and  lives  only  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  an  unrenewed  nature. 

Whoever  is  the  slave  of  covetousness  is  an  idolater ;  who- 
ever does  not  habitually  live  up  to  the  rules  of  strict  integrity 
is  an  extortioner  ;  whoever,  to  favour  his  party,  political  or 
religious,  either  makes  or  gives  his  sanction  to  misrepresen- 
tations, is  a  liar,  and  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  covetous, 
liars,  and  extortioners,  shall  not  have  a  part  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Whoever,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  ease,  in- 
terest, or  advancement,  or  from  mere  fear,  is  silent  when  the 
cause  of  truth  demands  his  aid,  who  fears  to  defend  truth, 
and  winks  at  the  efforts  of  heritics  to  undermine  it ;  this 
man  is  not  gathering  with  Christ,  but  scattering  abroad. 

We  have  not  described  some  high  attainments  made  only 
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by  a'  few  Christians ;  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those 
iriiich  belong  to  every  Christian,  which  are  but  a  definition 
of  true  piety. 

But  it  is  said  who  then  can  be  saved?  This  work  is 
above  our  powers  and  hopes.  It  is,  indeed,  infinitely 
beyond  man's  powers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  undertaken  it,  and  all  that  the  Christian 
does,  he  ascribes  it  to  his  efficiency,  he  gives  Gtod  the 
fflory ;  he  places  all  his  works  not  to  his  own  account, 
but  wholy  to  the  praise  of  God's  grace. 

Ejiowing  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  the  extent  of 

.  his  own  guilt,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  own  works 

for  his  justification,  he  places  his  whole  dependence  on  the 

blood  of  Christ  for  pardon ;  he  daily  lives  in  this  dependence, 

and  glories  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Now,  there  is  no  medium  between  Scriptural  regenera- 
tion and  impenitence.  Whoever  being  set  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Gospel,  makes  any  thing  short  of  the  Scriptural  account 
of  regeneration,  a  ground  of  hope  is  encouraging  nien  to 
hope  m  that  which  will  ruin  them  eternally ;  he  is  laboring 
for  their  destruction,  and  becomes  accountable  for  it. 
Though  he  does  not  advance  heresy,  he  is  raising  up  those 
who  are  unfriendly  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  church 
— those  who  will,  by  their  influence  or  lives,  bring  disgrace 
upon  them.  He  is  as  surely,  though  more  sloidy,  prepa- 
ring the  way  for  heresy,  as  though  he  taught  it  in  the  most 
public  manner.  ^ 
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The  Christian  Faiker  at  Home :  or,  a  manual  of  Parental  InstrueHon,  in  two 
parts  s  L  On  the  necessity  of  Salvation  ;  //.  On  the  use  qf  Salvation,  By  W, 
C.  Brownlee,  D.  D, 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  neatly  printed  little  vobme  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
lantee  for  its  orthodoxy  among  all  those  who  are  unaccastoroed  to  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancient  formulas  of  christian  doctrine.  In  this  day  of  a  latitu- 
dinarian  spirit,  when  men  are  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  adventure  irreverently 
on  bold  assertion,  concernmg  the  government  of  God,  and  what  the  governor  of 
the  universe  should  do^  and  ought  to  do ;  it  is  a  token  for  good,  to  find  issuing 
from  the  press  in  an  attractive  and  proper  form,  books,  designed  to  lead  the  youth- 
ful mind,  in  the  "good  old  way"  of  scriptural  truth,  and  sound  doctrine. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  "  The  Christian  Father  at  Home,"  we  think 
it  well  calculatedj  both  to  interest  and  instruct.  The  dulce  et  utile  are  here  finely 
proportioned;  so  that  while  there  is  no  paucity  in  "rural  description,  and  narra- 
tive," these  beautifully  drawn  sketches  of  the  outer  world,  are  finely  blended  with 
much  profitable  theology  and  wholesome  sentiment. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  work  without  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  author's  prefaratory  remarks.  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
from  daily  experience,  that  deep,  close,  and  thorough  doctrinal  instruction  is  the 
only  true  and  substantial  foundation  of  all  christian  training  and  discipline  in  a 
family.  The  purest  and  most  remarkable  reformation  times  in  the  churches  and 
finmiliee  of  Gkxl,  have  been  uniformly  remarkable  for  bold,  thoroogh-going  exhi- 
bitions of  Grospel  doctrines."  We  believe  this  is  a-  correct  statement,  and  one  im- 
portant to  be  heeded  at  the  present  day.  We  hope  Dr.  Browolee  will  be  encou- 
raged to  proceed  in  his  designed  "  scheme"  of  instruction  for  the  youthful  mind. 


Letters  on  the  origin  and  prof^reas  qfihe  New  Haven  Theology.    Prom  a  New 
England  minister  to  one  at  the  South, 

While  a  Unitarian!  maxim  has  been,  "  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  be- 
hevea,  provided  his  conduct  be  correct,"  taking  it  for  granted  that  principle  and 
practice  have  no  union,  another  clajss  of  errorists  spread  the  mantle  of  charity 
orer  almost  all  the  deparmres  from  sound  doctrine.  They  say  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  themselves  and  those  who  profess  to  hold  other  views  of  truth.  It 
is  a  mere  diiSerence  of  statement,  they  aver,  a  distinction  in  phraseology,  with 
some  slight  variation  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  nothing  fundamental,  no- 
thing of  serioDs  moment.  It  is  of  no  consequence^  in  their  ^ew,  whether  man 
IB  innately  a  ainner,  or  becomes  sach  by  the  seductive  power  of  corrupt  example ; 
whether  he  needs  a  Savior,  or  can  save  himself;  whether  he  is  operated  upon  by 
estraneous  influence  in  turning  to  God,  or  whether  it  is  through  contingent  voli* 
tion,  or  a  self-determining  power ;  whether  his  obedienoe  springs  from  a  desire  to 
promote  the  divine  glory,  or  arises  from  a  dictate  of  self-love  in  order  to  be  secured 
from  deetnictien. 
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We  have,  in  thii  series  of  letters,  an  expose  of  the  theological  sentimenta 
of  the  New  Haven  divines  from  their  own  writings.  They  cannot  say  that 
certain  sentiments  are  imputed  to  them,  or  which  they  disclaim ;  for  we 
have,  verbatim  et  literatim,  their  own  statements.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
these  quotations  are  unfair  because  separated  from  their  connection,  since,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  candid  opponent  to  their  views,  tbey  agree  with  the  general  sys- 
tem which  they  avow  as  their  belief.  A  single  sentence  may  contain  the  essence 
of  a  creed  spread  over  a  volume.  As  honest  readers  and  writers,  we  should  ad- 
mit the  common  sense  interpretation  of  language,  and  not  torture  it  into  a  mean- 
ing foreign  from  common  usage,  to  answer  a  purpose.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  New  Haven  Theologians  have  fully  and  explicitly  denied  the  sentiments  im- 
puted to  them  in  this  littlo  volume,  or  even  retracted  them  as  ihey  are  from  their 
own  acknowledged  Quarterly. 

In  proof  that  '*Belf-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action,''  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  "The  being  constituted  with  a  capacity  for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy; 
and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  con- 
sidors  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived ;  and  as  in  this  respect 
he  judges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  one  or  the  other  as  his 
chief  good."  ''Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  in 
some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end." 

Again,  "Infants  die.  The  answer  has  been  given  a  thousand  times^  brutes 
die  also.  But  Mr.  Harvey  replies,  '  animals  are  not  subjects  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.'  Neither  are  infants  previous  to  moral  agency ;  for  what  haa  mo- 
ral government  to  do  with  those  who  are  not  moral  agents'?  Animals,  and  in- 
fantsprevious  to  mural  agency,  do  therefbre  stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground  in 
refei:ence  to  this  subject.  Suffering  and  death  afford  no  more  evidence  of  sin  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other."  With  these  brief  extracts  we  close  our  notice  of  (he 
letters,  and  would  at  the  same  time  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  wish,  within  a  short  compass,  to  have  presented  before  them  the  character 
of  die  New  Haven  Theology." 


T7t«  PotMT  of  Faiih :  a  termon  preached  at  ConttanHnopU,  Augtut  6<^  1837, 
on  tfu  death  of  Mr9.  Elizabeth  Dwight^  embracinf(  a  brief  tkttch  of  her  life 
and  character.  By  W.  ChodclL  To  which  i*  added,  a  Sermon  preached  in 
ConslantinopU,  August  IWi,  1837.  By  H,  G.  O.  DiMight.  New  York:  Ezra 
Collier,  148  Naasau  Street. 


Experimental  and  Practical  View  of  the  Atonement.    By  Octaviiu  Winelow, 
pastor  of  the  Seeond  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

This  volume,  as  the  title  imports,  is  eminently  practical  The  writer  appears 
to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject.  His  great  aun  is,  to  insist  upon 
experimental  religion,  as  founded  upon  and  sustained  by  Scriptural  views  of 
the  Atonement.  While  we  might  not  adopt  every  expression  of  the  author,  we 
are  sure,  that  no  sincere  Christian  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  without 
a  renewed  impression  of  the  inestimable  value  and  variety  of  the  blessings  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  Christ.    The  special  design  of  the  writer  may  be  far  from 
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inappropriate^  when,  through  the  exigencies  of  the  timoe,  the  minds  of  the  best  of 
men  are  liable  to  be  wholly  diverted  from  spiritual  religion — to  doctrinal  discua- 
«on— to  argumentative  theology — while  others  are  occupied  with  vain  jangling. 
We  hope  this  important  end  will  be  answered. 


A  TVeoHss  on  the  CfffUet  of  Christ.    By  George  SteTenBon,  mirUtter  ofihfi  Oct' 
pelf  Ayr.    IHrtt  American  Edition. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  particular  oflBces  of  the 
Redeemer  have  been  very  much  overlooked.  We  find  more  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Assembljr's  Catechism  on  this  subject,  than  we  often  hear  from  the  pulpit.  The 
strain  of  preaching  for  many  years  has  been  such  as  to  cast  this  all  important 
subject  into  the  shade.  The  new  and  fashionable  views  of  the  atonement,  as  a 
mere  exhibition,  combine  with  the  newly  discovered  powers  of  human  nature  to 
restore  itself,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  offices  of  the  Mediator  are  of  small 
and  questionable  importance.  The  work  here  presented  to  the  American  public, 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  is  both  seasonable  and  important  The  entire 
volume  furnishes  a  fine  sequence  of  thought,  argument,  and  illustration.  Per- 
spicuity and  form  of  .sentiment,  with  candid  and  Scriptural  views  of  truth  are 
here  combined. 

The  author's  views  of  imputadon,  and  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  are  ably 
sustained.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some, to  be  informed  that  the  views  of  Drs. 
Hopkins  and  Dwight,  and  President  Maxey,  are  examined  on  this  subject  by  the 
author.  As  no  extended  analysis  can  here  be  given  of  this  volume,  we  hope  the 
Chiistiah  public  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  fiimished  by  the  Ame- 
rican publisher,  of  possessing  it.  And  we  indulge  this  hope,  with  the  conviction 
that  it  will  be  read  with  no  small  degree  of  interest. 


"  TTu  Hebrew  Wife :"  or  the  Law  of  Marriage  examined  in  reUUion  to  the 
Lawfulnete  of  Polygamy^  and  to  the  extent  (fihe  Law  qf  Incest.  By  8.  G, 
Dwightf  with  an  introductory  recommendation  by  Ralph  WardlaWt  D.  D. 
Glasgowy  1837. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Wardlaw^s  Introduction : 
The  author  informs  us  of  the  way  in  which,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  particular 
case  in  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  subjects  of 
this  volume.  The  circumstances  and  the  result  of  that  case  were  extraordinary : 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  had  the  efiect  mentioned.  My  estimate  of  the  va- 
lue of  his  treatise  may  be  learned  by  the  reader,  when  I  say  that  I  regard  the  oc- 
currence of  that  case,  by  which  such  a  direction  and  impulse  were  given  to  the 
author's  mind,  as  happily  providential.  The  treatise  was  fi)-8t  commended  to 
my  notice  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  bearing 
reference  to  a  case  of  marriage,  in  which  it  was  the  writer's  opinion,  as  it  is  my 
own,  that  the  prohibitory  law  of  (Sod,  however  unconsciously,  and  however  much 
in  accordance  with  existing  sentiment  and  practice,  had  been  transgressed :  and 
having  procured  a  copy  from  the  present  publisher,  and  perused  it  with  close  at- 
tention and  with  no  slight  interest,  I  had  gone  but  a  Uttle  way,  when  I  was  sa- 
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tifified  that  I  was  reading  the  work  of  a  master  in  dialectics ;  and  this  irapreflaion 
waa  umdiminiahed  when  I  had  reached  tbe  close.  I  was  cbanned  with  the  ludd 
arrangement  and  the  logical  precision,  with  which,  by  consecudve  steps,  he  con- 
ducted his  argument  to  its  conclusion.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  in  each  sncces- 
sive  step  he  was  equally  satisfactory ;  but,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  I  experienced 
it  to  be, — considered  simply  as  a  specimen  of  ratiocmauon, — a  treaty  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 

It  was  no  small  recommendation  of  the  work,  that  it  served  to  settle,  on  so 
well  ascertained  a  basis  of  divine  autliority,  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  morals,  respecting  the  important  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  and  thus  at  once 
to  direct  legislators  in  the  framing  of  their  public  statutes,  moralists  in  the  coa* 
struction  of  their  systems  of  practical  ethics,  and  individuals  (especially  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  temptation,  such  as  not  unfre(]liently  occur,)  in  the  rela- 
tion and  restraint  of  their  affections.  This  last  consideration  is  one  of  piime  im> 
portance,  and  of  great  general  interest. 

With  such  impressions  as  these  of  "The  Hebrew  Wife,''  I  cannot  decline 
compliance  with  tbe  request  of  the  Glasgow  publisher  (the  firstj  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  this  country,)  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  ^s  the  *^Bor<B  Biblicm  of 
a  Lawyer,"  the  work  is  no  less  creditable  to  the  literary  and  theological  than  to 
the  professional  attainments  of  tbe  author,  and  in  this  view  it  forcibly 'reminded 
me  of  a  scene  at  college,  in  the  days  of  my  youth, — a  scene  of  no  little  diversion, 
if  not  of  great  surprise,  in  the  Professor's  Bench,— when  a  student,  who  has  since 
heen  long  an  eminent  professional  lawyer  in  our  own  city,  carried  tbe  prize  from 
the  whole  host  of  rising  divines,  for  an  essay  on  "  the  Pelagian  CoiUrover^.** 
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Art.  I. — The   Causes  and  Effects  of  FRsauENT 
Dissolutions  of  the  Pastoral  Relation. 

By  R«v.  OsoBM  CABannmw.  Hadlyme,  Ck)na. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  pastoral  relation,  which  are, 
at  present,  and  for  some  time  have  been  takii^  place,  ds* 
naand  the  attentive  and  prayerful  consideratioo  of  the 
churches  generally.  Once,  and  within  the  recollection  of 
many,  it  was  otherwise.  The  thing  is  a  departure  from 
usage,  ancient  and  well  established.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
churches,  to  examine  this  innovation,  as  to  its  origin,  its 
character,  and  its  tendency. 

L  As  to  its  origin. 

This  has  reference  to  its  introduction  into  churches,  estab- 
lished, and  uniform  in  their  practice,  like  those  in  New- 
England.  Churches  in  new  settlements,  weak  and  not  fiilly 
organized,  or  not  well  compacted,  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
liable  to  frequent  changes  in  their  ministry.  But,  even 
among  these,  if  they  are  in  a  sound  state>  the  tendency  of 
thin^,  in  this  respect,  always  is,  to  permatiency.  In  Con- 
necticut, so  perfect  was  the  harmony  between  the  ecclesi* 
astical  and  the  civil  influences  of  the  community,  from  the 
very  first,  that  the  settlement  aiid  incorpotation  of  a  town, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  ministry  as  permanent  as  ever  ez« 
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isted.  The  causes  which  have  changed  such  a  state  of 
things  to  that  which  we  now  consider,  are  various.  Among 
them  are : 

1.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  large.  This  has  had 
its  influence  in  rendering  the  pastoral  relation  mu table.  The 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  Christians,  are  generally  affected 
by  their  secular  relations.  In  no  country  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  United  States,  where  the  popular  principle  pre- 
vails so  extensively.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  in  political 
affairs,  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  thoroughly  established,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  As  our  pastors  are  elected  like  our  civil  officers, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  principle  which  has  entire  sway 
over  men  when  electing  civil  rulers,  has  had  more  or  less 
influence  over  them  and  others,  in  contemplating  the  rela- 
tion which  their  pastor  sustains  to  his  flock. 

The  state  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  its  business  affairs, 
has  had  an  influence  not  unlike  that  just  mentioned. 
Scarcely  any  thing  is  fixed.  The  hope  of  bettering  their 
temporal  condition,  leads  many  to  forsake  their  native  spot 
for  the  Great  Taliey  of  the  West  j  others  to  traffic  in  the 
cities ;  others  to  engage  in  manufactures,  and  other  branches 
of  business,  formerly  unknown.  The  breaking  up  of  so 
many  from  their  farms,  or  from  agricultural  employments, 
has  a  vast  effect  in  rendering  the  habits  and  general  mind 
of  the  people  unsteady.  Where  this  effect  is  produced,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  if  the  churches  feel  its  influence. 

2.  The  want  of  adequate  support  has  been  a  cause  of 
rendering  the  pastoral  relation  changeable.  The  changes 
which  have  resulted  from  the  enterprising,  versatile,  and 
mieratory  disposition  of  our  countrymen,  have  frequently 
liad  the  effect  of  weakening  the  pecuniary  strength  of  ex- 
isting parishes.  Other  causes,  doubtless,  have  reduced 
their  strength,  in  many  instances;  but  this  has  left  the 
pastor  destitute  of  adequate  support,  and,  in  many  cases, 
has  rendered  his  removal  necessary. 

We  refer  not  to  the  deficiency  of  support,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  full  and  punctual  payment  of  a  salary  originally 
supposed  to  be  sufficient,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased expenditure ;  since  this  cause,  though  effectual,  has 
always  existed,  and  probably  has  not  been  a  leading  cause 
of  the  change  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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As  another  cause,  working  the  same  effect,  we  refer 

3.  To  the  increase  of  offices^  which  are  generally  jUled 
by  clergymen^  and,  in  most  of  these  caseSj  by  pastors.  It 
was  always  thought  desirable,  that  the  presidencies  and  di- 
vinity professorships  of  our  colleges,  should  be  filled  by 
ministers,  and,  if  possible,  by  pastors.  But,  before  the  revo- 
lution, these  offices  were  few  in  number,  and  the  supply 
required  for  them,  made  no  large  draft  on  the  pastorship. 
But  now  they  are  increased  tenfold;  and  the  demand  for 
pastors  to  fill  them  is  proportionate  to  their  increase.  If  we 
consider  that  in  addition  to  this,  these  offices  have  them- 
selves become  nearly  as  variable,  in  regard  to  their  incum- 
bents, as  the  pastoral  office,  and  that  the  vacancies  which 
so  often  occur  in  them,  are  still  supplied  from  the  same 
source  as  formerly^  an  important  adaition  to  the  number 
of  pastoral  changes  will  be  manifest.  This  item  ought  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  those  professorships  in 
Theological  Seminaries,  which  are  filled  by  men  taken 
from  the  settled  ministry ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  thus 
filled.  These  are  wholly  the  growth  of  modern  times,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  changes  with  college  professorships 
and  churches.  They  add,  so  far,  to  the  changes  in  the  pas- 
toral relation. 

The  benevolent  societies,  also,  which  have  grown  up 
with  the  present  generation,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
make  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  unsteady.  We 
speak  of  them  here,  simply  in  relation  to  the  pastors  whoni 
they  have  called  from  their  flocks.  The  efficient  agents 
and  officers  of  these  institutions,  have  been,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, pastors  dismissed  from  their  churches  for  the  spe- 
cific purpK)ses  of  these  societies.  Like  colleges  and  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  they  were,  at  first,  few  in  number;  but  have, 
of  late,  become  very  numerous ;  nor  does  there  appear,  ill 
the  principle  of  them,  any  limit  to  their  multiplication.  If 
not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  which  they  may  make 
for  pastors  to  accomplish  their  objects.  That  demand  is 
now  considerable ;  it  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
yielded  to  ;  and  the  change  which  it  has  made  in  the  per* 
manency  of  the  pastoral  relation,  has  been  considerable. 

For  other  employments  of  a  religious  bearing,  such  as  the 
conducting  of  religious  periodicals,  or  the  promotion  of  ob- 
jects of  supposed  public  utility,  ministers  have  been  dis- 
missed.   The  amount  of  change  thus  made,  and  the  influ- 
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ence  of  it,  must  be  added  to  that  wbioh  arises  from  other 
causes. 

The  causes,  hitherto  mentioned,  have  arisen  wUhmU  the 
churches.    Other  causes  have  arisen  within  them. 

4.  The  practice  of  calling  a  pastor  from  one  poet  of 
labor  to  another^  supposed  to  he  {(f  greater  usefulness.  A 
minister  is  settled  in  a  congregation,  who  are  generally  at- 
tached to  him,  and  among  whom,  he  is  doing  good.  A  con- 
gregation in  a  city,  or  in  a  populous  village,  t^ing  destitute  of 
a  pastor,  invite  him  to  leave  bis  charge,  and  settle  over  them. 
In  most  instances,  hitherto,  such  invitatious  have  been 
accepted.  This  has,  in  a  hi^h  degree,  occasioned  insta- 
bility. The  ground  on  which  it  has  generally,  if  not  always 
been  done,  is  the  prospect  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  is  made. 

5.  The  opinion  J  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  ^  that 
the  pastoral  relation  ought  not  to  be  permanent.  An  opi- 
nion of  this  general  nature,  though  varying  in  different 
cases,  has  been  embraced  by  ministers,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  brethren  of  the  churches,  and  individuals  of  the 
congregations.  By  some,  the  sjrstem  of  stated  supply  has 
been  practised  upon,  apparently  as  the  result  of  preference, 
and  of  fixed  or  tacit  principle.  By  others,  it  has  been 
thought  best  that  ministers  should  remain  but  a  few  years 
in  the  same  place.  In  some  instances,  great  success  in  con- 
verting sinners  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  why  the 
honored  instrument  of  the  success  should  leave  the  scene 
of  it,  and  to  elsewhere,  hoping  for  the  same  success. 

Eiaich  of  these  views  has  been  acted  upon.  And  in  some 
instances,  changes  have  been  made  without  any  reason  or 
principle  assigned  as  the  ground  of  them— -apparently  on  the 
simple  ground,  that  one,  or  the  other,  or  botli  <^  the  parties 
will  it  so  to  be. 

All  the  causes  hitherto  specified,  have  operated,  it  is  be- 
lieved, more  or  less,  to  loosen  the  bonds  at  the  relation  in 
question.  Each  of  them  is  known  to  have  occasioned  the 
sundering  of  the  pastoral  tie,  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Every  instance,  in  which  it  is  sundered  by  causes  like  any 
of  these,  weakens  it  generally,  and  increases  the  probability 
that  it  will  ^ve  way  dsewhere.  Taken  altc^ther,  the 
number  of  dismissions  that  have  taken  place  from  these 
causes,  is  immense.  The  influence  which  they  have  had 
against  the  stability  of  the  ministry  is  very  great    And  not 
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only  haye  they  operated  by  their  direct  influence,  but  they 
have  brought  other  causes  into  existence,  the  influence  of 
which  is  worse  than  that  of  these,  and  their  continuance 
likely  to  be  much  longer. 

The  pastoral  relation  does,  in  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Congregational  and  Presb3rterian  Churches  scarcely  exist 
Most  of  their  ministers  are  what  are  denominated  '<  stated 
supplies^  a  term,  which,  the  state  of  things  under  consider- 
ation has  brought  into  use.  In  Connecticut,  there  has 
been  less  change  than  in  most  other  states ;  and  in  my 
own  vicinity,  as  little,  it  is  believed,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Connecticut.  But  an  examination  of  the  list  of 
pastors  connected  with  the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1836,  will  show  that  about  half  of  them  were 
settled  within  five  3rears  of  that  time.  A  glance  of  the 
statistics  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  connection  with  ours, 
if  its  returns  are  complete,  will  discover  a  large  number  of 
unsettled  ministers,  and  of  vacant  churches. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  less  security  than  there  formerly 
was,  of  the  continuance  of  a  pastor  in  his  existing  charge. 
Every  pastor  feels  this ;  his  people  feel  it.  Neither  he  nor 
they  make  their  calculations,  aa  was  formerly  the  case,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  the  relation  between  them  will  be 
permanent. 

II.  The  character  of  this  practice. 

This  involves  two  questions : — Whether  the  practice  is 
scriptural?  and,  whether  it  is  expedient?  The  aecision  of 
the  first  question  will  decide  the  other ;  but  they  admit  of 
distinct  consideration. 

bit  Scriptural? 

The  pastoral  office  is  a  scriptural  o£te.  It  was  esta- 
Uished  by  the  ascended  Savior  himself.  This  is  stated  by 
St  Paul,  in  his  episde  to  the  Ephesians.  (iv.  8,  11 — 13.] 
'<  Therefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  hiffh,  he  led 
captivity  captive  and  gave  giibi  unto  men.^  ^  And  he  ^ve 
some,  apoatles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ; 
and  seme,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  tfie  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  fidth, 
and  of  the  knowledge  (^  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  ^  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
Some  of  the  offices  here  specified,  it  is  thought,  wrae  intend- 
ed to  be  confiuttl  la  the  age  of  the  apostles;  bntit  has  never 
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been  supposed  that  the  office  of  pastor  was  iDtended  to  cease 
as  long  as  the  Church  shall  exist.  Being  a  gift  to  the  Church, 
it  belongs  to  the  Church.  So  it  was  re^rded  by  the  apostles, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  in  their  missionary  circuit,  ordained  elders  in 
every  church,  (Acts  xiv.  23.) ;  elders  and  bishops  being  sim- 
ply other  names  for  pastors.  One  of  the  special  objects  for 
which  Titus  was  left  in  Crete,  was  that  he  might  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  or  every  church,  (Tit.  i :  5.)  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  object  of  Timothy^s  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus. 

A  pastor  is  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  church.  It  is 
true  that  the  church  may  exist  without  him ;  but  without 
him  it  cannot  be  complete,  nor  in  a  sound  state.  We  speak 
here  of  the  constitution  of  the  churches,  as  established  by 
their  Head.  We  reason  from  the  words  of  Paul  to  Titus, 
(Tit.  i.  5.)  <<  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in  order  th^  things  that  are  wanting,  and  or- 
dain elders  in  every  city  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  From 
this  it  appears  that  of  the  things  that  were  wanting  in  Crete, 
one  especially  was  competent  and  ordained  elders  in  each 
church.  The  work  of  church  organization,  begun  by  the 
apostles,  was  not  complete  till  these  pastors  were  suppUed. 

The  same  thing  further  appears  from  the  care  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  took  to  go  over  all  the  cities  in  which 
they  had  planted  the  Gospel,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
church.  Elders  belonged  to  the  proper  organization  of  the 
church.  A  church  is  organized,  like  any  other  collective 
body,  by  the  appointment  of  its  proper  officers.  That  they 
are  important  parts  of  the  church,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
very  particular  directions  which  are  given  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  respecting  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they 
should  ordain  to  this  office.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
bishop  or  pastor,  is  that  he  rule  well  his  own  house,  having 
his  chikiren  in  subjection  with  all  gravity — ^the  reason  given 
for  which  is,  that  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  owa 
house,  he  cannot  take  care  of  the  church  of  God.  The  pas- 
tor of  a  church,  therefore,  is  in  a  situation  analagous  to  the 
head  of  a  family ;  and  what  family  is  complete  without  a 
head  ?  The  name  PastOTy  or  Shepherd^  indicates  a  relation 
which  is  indispensible  to  the  well  being  of  the  flock.  When 
Paul  was  about  to  pass  by  Ephesus,  he  sent  for  the  elders, 
bishops,  or  pastors  of  the  churchy  to  give  through  them  his 
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message  to  the  church.  The  message  of  the  Savior,  as  de- 
livered by  John  in  the  Revelation,  to  the  seven  churches  ot 
Asia,  is  addressed  to  the  angel  or  pastor  of  each  church. 
The  importance  of  the  pastoral  office  is,  therefore,  as  clear 
and  evident  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  church. 

But  if  the  office  of  pastor  be  of  divine  institution,  and  be 
regarded  in  the  word  of  God  as  thus  important,  it  plainly 
may  not  be  set  aside  by  man.  The  churches,  whether  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  have  no  authority  to  do  any  thing 
which,  in  any  degree,  implies  this.  Nor  have  the  pastors 
any  such  authority.  They  are  not  their  own,  in  any  spi- 
ritual or  ecclesiastical  sense;  and,  as  regards  their  office, 
they  are  the  gift  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church. 
No  such  authority  exists  on  earth.  The  office  stands, 
therefore,  incapable  of  being  impaired  by  man,  destined  to 
do  its  appropriate  work  till  me  Savior  shall  return. 

The  practice  of  frequently  changing  pastors  tends  to  the 
abolition  of  the  pastoral  office.  If  changes  of  this  sort  should 
continue  to  increase  in  frequency,  as  they  have  done  for  a 
few  years  past,  and  if  no  effectual  influence  to  the  contrary 
should  exist,  the  practice  of  settling  pastors  will  cease ;  and 
the  office  itself  will  cease.  This  will  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  established  by  its  Head,  a 
contempt  of  one  of  his  most  precious  ascension  gifts,  and  a 
measure  of  rebellion  against  his  authority. 

But  if  the  practice  should  not  result  in  the  total  abolition 
of  the  office,  still  a  frequent  change  of  pastors  will  set  it  aside 
in  a  degree.  A  church  whose  pastor,  whenever  they  have 
one,  is  soon  dismissed,  must  often  be  without  a  pastor. 
Churches,  in  which  changes  are  frequent,  are,  in  fact,  often 
destitute  for  a  considerate  time.  Now  to  be  in  this  state 
voluntarily,  is  to  be  in  a  state  in  which  their  Great  Htead 
has  not  authorized  them  to  be.  If  we  consider  the  compas- 
sion with  which  our  Lord  regarded  the  people,  when  they 
were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  one,  by  teaching 
them  in  person,  if  we  consider,  further,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  prayer,  as  prescribed  by  this  compassionate  Shep- 
herd, that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  send  forth  laborers 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  pastors,  we  shall  conclude  that 
that  church  which  can  ligntly  incur  the  destitution,  fre- 
quently for  years  together,  of  a  pastor,  does  not  view  the 
subject  as  it  was  viewed  by  Christ. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  historyi  respecting  this 
office,  that  leads  to  the  snjyposition  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
changeable  in  regard  to  its  incumbents.  The  nature  and 
object  of  it  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  intended  to  be  as  per- 
manent as  any  ecclesiastical  relation.  The  care  which  was 
taken  that  the  bishops,  or  pastors,  should  be  properly  quali- 
fied, implies  that  they  were  not  designed  to  be  set  up  and 
set  aside  at  pleasure,  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  nothing  occurs  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  such  a  one  was  once  pastor  of  such  a  church,  af- 
terwards pastor  of  such  another  church,  and  afterwards  of 
several  other  churches  successively.  In  those  days^  the 
post  of  pastor  was  perilous,  and  he  who  accepted  the  office 
of  shepherd  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep; 
while  they,  on  their  part,  loved  him  with  equal  ardor  and 
constancy. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  it  has,  through 
all^ages,  and  in  all  its  forms,  recognized  the  office  of  pastor. 
All  the  differences,  in  regard  to  church  government,  which 
have  arisen  and  occasioned  a  practice  so  different  in  other 
respects,  have  left  the  office  of  pastor  in  existence.  Churches 
and  denominations  which  are  constituted  on  the  missionary 
principle,  do,  indeed,  employ  ministers  in  other  offices  at 
first ;  but  even  by  them  the  pastoral  relation  is  alwaj^  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  circumstances  admit :  and  is  gradually 
rendered  permanent  To  attempt,  theretore,  to  abolish  the 
office  would  be,  besides  its  contrariety  to  scripture,  contrary 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  church.  To  do  any  thing  which 
tends  to  abolish  it,  would  be  to  make  &  dangerous  expe- 
riment. 

Of  all  that  has  been  done  to  preserve  and  promote  chria- 
lianity,  since  ite  estaUiahment  in  Europe,  the  chief  has  been 
done  by  pastors.  The  corruptions  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  national  churcnes  of  the  old  world,  have  been 
effective  chiefly  by  means  of  the  vitiosity  which  has  been  in- 
fiised  into  the  pastoral  office.  While  the  acting  pastors  con- 
tinue sound  and  faithftil,  all  experience  shows  that  the  church 
is  prosperous.  The  pastors  have  sustained  the  church,  when 
the  higher  orders  of  clergy  have  done  much,  by  their  vices  and 
corruptions,  to  pull  it  down.  And,  finally,  the  church,  vrben 
sunk  into  superstition  and  corruption,  was  refenxMd  by- 
pastors. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the 
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great  corruptions  ^ich  have  dishonored  the  Christian 
Church,  threatened  her  existence,  and  made  a  radical  reform 
imperiously  necessary,  have,  every  one  of  theni,  been  intro- 
duced by  ministers  not  sustaining  the  office  of  pastor  of  a 
church.  The  orders  of  the  clergy,  other  than  pastors,  iu 
the  church  of  Rome,  have,  by  their  influence,  made  her, 
Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Har* 
LOTS  AND  Abominations  of  the  Earth. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Congr^ationalism  and 
Presbyterianism,  as  such,  is  the  parity  of  their  ministers, 
and  their  employment,  in  a  settled  state  of  things,  as  Bishops, 
or  Pastors.  In  the  history  of  the  Puritans  or  Protestant 
Non-conformists,  a  point  presents  itself,  i^  in  their  estima- 
tion, of  vital  importance — ^that  no  man  should  be  ordained 
as  a  minister,  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  church.  When  they  established  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  agreeably  to  their  own  views,  they 
incorporated  this  principle  into  it,  and  universally  practisea 
upon  it  till  within  a  recent  period.  Aecently  there  has  been 
a  partial  departure  from  it ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
beginning  to  be  a  return  to  the  old  way. 

The  order  and  stability  which  have  existed  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
equally  free,  are  to  \^  referred  chiefly  to  the  stability  and  pu- 
rity of  the  pastorship. 

We  next  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  frequent  die- 
fnissions  is  expedient  7 

As  to  the  efiect  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  it, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  must,  in  the  end,  be  evil  and  only 
evil.  That  temporary  advantages  may  be  gained,  in  some 
instances,  from  breaking  up  an  existing  pastoral  relation,  is 
not  denied ;  but  to  intelligent  christians  it  belongs,  to  act 
from  established  principle  and  wise  foresight.  Specific  mea- 
sures should  ever  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing on  great  principles.  If  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  pastoral  relation  be  stable  and  efficient,  no  system  or 
practice  which  tends  to  impair  this  stability  and  efficiency, 
will  be  regarded  with  favor  by  enlightened  ministers  or 
members  of  the  churches.  Among  the  evils  of  doing  it 
will  be 

Corruption  of  the  churches  in  doctrine  and  practice^  and 
general  imbecility.  According  to  the  view  given  by  the 
apostle,  under  the  direction  of  me  Holy  Ghost,  pastors  were 
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given,  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
come,  in  \he  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  ''measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the 
truth  in  Iovq,  may  grow  up  into  him  iu  all  things  which  is 
the  Head,  even  Cfirist,  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectud  working  in  the  measure 
of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love,"  (Eph.  iv.  12,  16.) 

If  the  attaining  of  the  advantages  and  the  avoiding  of  the 
evils  specified  in  this  passage,  was  the  end  proposed  by  the 
ascended  Savior  in  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral  office, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  one  will  be  attained,  or  the 
other  avoided,  unless  that  office  be  maintained  in  its  proper 
functions.  The  total  abolition  of  it  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church.  But  since  the  promise  is  sure,  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church,  we 
may  confidently  trust  that  God  will  never  permit  the  office 
to  be  utterly  abolished.  Yet  in  proportion  as  its  proper 
energy  shall  be  weakened,  may  the  Church  expect  to  suffer 
loss.  The  evils,  specified  by  the  apostles,  will  come  upon 
her. 

The  churches  will  became  spiritually  imbecile  and  pu- 
erile. They  will  always  continue  in  the  state  of  babes ;  will 
be  children,  in  understanding  and  in  unruly  disposition. 
Without  a  confident  and  faithful  pastor,  for  the  most  part 
with  them,  and  taking  a  personal  care  of  their  members, 
they  never  can  attain  to  large  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice. 

They  will  be  unsteady  and  fluctuating.  Having  no  fixed, 
established  system  of  doctrine  and  practice,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  carried  about  by  every  new  comer;  and  will 
enter,  for  the  time,  into  his  peculiar  views  and  measures. 
These,  in  many  instances,  being  contradictory  to  others 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  them  with  equal  ardor 
before,  the  church  will  acquire  a  character  for  fickleness 
which  will  dishonor  religion  fi^reatly,  will  make  it  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    Men  expect  to  see,  in  the 
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faith  and  practice  of  the  Church,  unchangeable  truth  dis- 
played ;  but  if  they  see  nothing  save  what  the  often  suc- 
ceeding winds  of  influence  blow,  their  confidence  in  the 
Church  will  be  destroyed,  they  will  turn  away  disgusted, 
and  become  hardened  in  scepticism. 

There  are,  in  most  places,  persons  of  erroneous  sentiments, 
some  of  them  men  or  women  of  no  small  shrewdness  and 
influence.  These  are  generally  found  in  opposition  to  the 
existing  pastor,  and  desirous  of  his  removal.  If  he  be  re- 
moved and  not  soon  succeeded  by  another,  the  corrupting 
and  disorganizing  influence  of  this  sort  of  persons  has  full 
scope.  The  flock  are  infected,  one  and  another  is  led  astray ; 
and  breaches  are  made  in  the  walls  of  Zion,  which  it  takes 
perhaps  ages  to  repair. 

These  are  evils,  more  or  less  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
felt  in  churches  which  are,  for  a  long  time,  or  frequently, 
destitute  of  a  pastor.  They  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  Holy  Ghost  foresaw,  and  graphically  expressed 
them.  But  other  evils,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  ex- 
press, will  be  found  to  exist  where  the  pastor  is  frequently 
changed. 

//  is  an  expensive  practice.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  reflecting  persons,  that  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  ministry  is  greater  now,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
it  was  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  true  tnat  the  mode  of  sup- 
port was  then  difierent  from  the  present  mode ;  for  pastors 
were  then  commonly  furnished  with  real  property  as  a  basis, 
to  some  extent,  of  future  subsistence.  But  making  every 
allowance  which  this,  the  difference  in  prices  and  other  cir- 
cumstances require,  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  value  of  what 
is  paid  to  them  is  considerably  greater  than  they  received 
at  the  period  referred  to.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  pastors 
are,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  supported  now  than  they  were 
then.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts,  it  is  believed, 
will  show  that  their  support  is  less  valuable  now  than  at 
that  time.  The  difference  arises  principally  from  the  greater 
instability  of  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  loss  and  expense  arising  from  frequent  removals 
was  anciently  expressed  by  the  proverb — "  Three  removes 
are  as  had  as  afire^^  Implying  that  the  damage  to  property 
occasioned  by  three  of  these  changes,  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  being  once  burnra  out  of  house  and  home. 
This  proverb  expressed  a  general  truth,  without  rejnarkable 
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inaccuracjr.  Supposing,  then,  that  pastors  formerly  receiv- 
ed no  more  than  a  proper  support,  and  that  they  receive  no 
less  then  a  proper  support  now,  and  that  each  removes  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  receives  as  much 
more  than  was  formerly  necessary,  as  would  replace  his 
house  when  destroyed  by  a  fire.  If  the  removals  of  pastors 
are  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  than  the  supposition  here 
made,  still  the  increase  of  expense  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  firequency.  This  increase  of  ejcpense  must  be  borne 
chiefly  by  the  churches  and  congregations. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  no  just  subject  of  wonder  that 
the  number  of  our  feeble  churches  rapidly  increases.  Be- 
sides, all  that  the  churches  have  to  spare  is  wanted  for  ob- 
jects of  general,  comprehensive  benevolence. 

The  ejBfects  of  the  system,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  pastors  who  have  been  settled 
within  a  few  vears  do  not,  ^nerally  speaking,  own  the 
houses  in  which  they  live.  The  certainty  of  their  continu- 
ance in  any  particular  charge,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
such  as  to  render  the  expenditure  requisite  for  building  a 
comfortable  house,  imprudent.  They  have,  therefore,  no 
certain  dwelling  place.  The  necessity^  of  hiring  a  house, 
and  of  frequently  changing  it,  often  subjects  them,  especially 
in  country  parishes,  to  great  inconvenience ;  and  has,  in 
some  instances,  occasioned  their  removal.  This  difficulty- 
is  sometimes  avoided,  in  part,  by  the  plan  of  parswiuges. 
But  these  involve  expense  more  than  equal  to  the  ^*  settle- 
merU^  which  pastors  formerly  received ;  and  are,  more- 
over, in  some  instances,  sources  of  trouble  to  parishes. 

After  all  the  provision  which  can  be  made,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  pastor's  continuance  in  his  charge,  prevents  his 
making  those  calculations  for  the  future,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  wise  economy.  His  course  or  way  of  living  must 
be,  in  a  degree,  extemporaneous.  Such  a  course  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, wasteful. 

InstabUUy  of  the  past&ral  relcUion  is  destructive  of  con- 
Jidence.  Tne  relation  of  the  different  parts  and  members  of 
the  church,  one  to  another,  depends  wholly  on  mutual  con- 
fid^ce.  Where  this  is  greatly  wanting,  divisions  and 
schisms  are  not  long  in  springing  up.  But,  under  our  sys- 
tem, the  pastor  is  the  bond  of  union  among  the  people. 
Few  congr^tions  remain  vacant  long  without  becoming 
divided.    Tibeir  uniting  principle  is  apt  to  become  chroni- 
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cally  diseased — ^paralysis  comes  over  them.  On  the  other^ 
hand,  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  in  whom  all  have  confi-^ 
dence,  is,  or  rather  was,  generally  introductory  to  a  lon^ 
period  of  harmony  and  prosperity.  But  where  the  pastoral 
relation  is  very  uncertain,  this  confidence  cannot  exist. 
Though  a  pastor  be  settled,  in  form,  he  is  not  so  in  fact. 
Old  sores  remain,  and  refused  to  be  healed  ;  and,  when  op- 
portunity again  occurs,  break  out  with  increased  virulence. 

There  are,  in  every  place,  persons  who  are  not  long  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Such  persons  are 
often  found  in  our  congregations.  They  are,  of  course,  not 
long  satisfied  with  the  same  pastor,  whatever  may  be  his 
worth.  The  usage  of  frequently  changing  the  pastor, 
throws  the  control  of  the  congregation  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons of  this  class.  When  they  are  uneasy,  they  can,  with- 
out much  difficulty  or  responsibility,  break  up  the  existing 
relation,  prevent  all  the  good  which  would  have  resulted 
from  it,  and  postpone  the  renewal  of  it  to  ah*  indefinite 
period. 

Another  bad  effect  of  the  practice  is,  that  it  promotes  a 
spirit  of  criticism  and  fatdt  finding.  We  by  no  mean^ 
think  it  desirable  that  churches  or  individuals  should,  of 
course,  receive  as  Gk>spel,  all  their  pastor  says  or  preaches. 
With  a  faithfiil  pastor,  it  will  ever  be  a  primary  object  to 
induce  his  people  to  bring  every  thin^  that  he  says  to  the 
test  of  the  written  word  ;  because,  on  its  conformity  to  that, 
the  whole  force  of  his  preaching  depends.  But  any  spirit 
of  criticism  aside  from  this,  is  evil,  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
all  its  influence.  A  spirit  of  jealousy,  captiousness,  and 
cavilling,  usuallyresults  from  frequently  changing  the  pastor. 

When  religious  truth  is  ascertained,  it  can  have  its  legiti- 
mate effect,  only  by  being  received,  and  jrielded  to,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  consideration.  A  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  pastor,  and  accustomed  to  his  voice, 
style,  and  manner,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  preaching, 
but  to  hear  it  with  meekness  and  candor,  compare  it  with 
God's  word,  and,  according  to  that,  apply  and  obey  it 
Such  a  people^  if  the  pastor  is  competent  and  faithful, 
usually  grow  m  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
But  where  changes  in  this  respect  are  frequent,  their  minds 
are  distracted  by  the  novelty,  peculiarity,  or  interest  of 
something  belonging  to  the  preacher ;  their  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  man,  and  his  word  becomes  unfruitful.    And 
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by  being  called  frequently  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  their  acceptance,  they  acquire  a  ^habit  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  preacher,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discontinue  ;  and  which,  where  it  is  fixed,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  judicial  infliction  of  God's  anger. 

The  practice,  also,  is  bad  in  its  influence  on  ministers. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  certain  effects  of  it  is,  to 
produce  in  them  an  unstudious  and  idle  habit.  A  pastor 
who  has  been  a  few  years  in  the  ministry,  in  the  same 
place,  has  commonly  a  number  of  sermons,  greater  or  less. 
Some  of  these,  beiug  the  results  of  accumulated  study  of 
years,  are  of  superior  excellence.  But  to  maintain  this  high 
standard,  requires  continued  and  intense  study.  Few  men, 
however,  will  submit  to  this,  so  long  as  their  resources  en- 
able them  to  do  without  it.  Most  will,  on  removing  to  a 
new  field  of  labor,  make  use  of  what  they  have  alrei^y,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  has  been  pronounced  good.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  a  congregation,  to  which  a  pastor  comes 
with  such  a  resource,  may,  sit  under  his  preaching  for  three 
years,  and  not  hear  twice  as  many  sermons  that  have  been 
composed  with  a  view  to  their  wants — while  the  pastor, 
from  habit,  or  want  of  proper  habit,  becomes  incapable  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  compose  a  good  sermon.  And  the 
result  is,  that  his  preaching  does  not  answer  the  purpose, 
his  resources  are  soon  exhausted,  and  himself  and  his  people 
are  willing  to  haw  the  connection  dissolved. 

A  pastor,  who  is  not  likely  to  continue  long  in  his  exist- 
ing charge,  cannot  act  on  an  extended  system.  He  cannot 
do  this  in  respect  to  his  own  affairs,  and  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  it  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation. What  encouragement  has  he  to  form  a  plan  of 
labor,  when  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  broken  up  before 
any  good  result  of  it  can  be  realized  ?  Should  he  begin 
such  a  course  and  fail,  or  be  interrupted,  it  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  better  if  he  had  not  begun  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  his  course  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  expedients,  changing  with  the  ever  varying  aspect  of 
things.  Present  difficulties  and  immediate  obstacles  must 
be  got  over.  Whatever  promises  to  do  this,  and  to  give 
immediate  success,  presents  temptations  not  easily  resisted 
by  a  human  being  thus  situated. 

The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things,  on  the  character  of 
the  pastor,  is  bad.    It  makes  him  reckless,  and  powerfully 
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aggrairates  the  evil  tendencies  of  hn  man  nature.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  character  and  influence  which  our  clergy- 
have  fermerly  attained  to,  has  been  the  responsibility  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  the  remote,  as  well  as 
for  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  conduct  and 
measures.  They  were  fixed  in  one  place,  and  if  they  did 
any  thinff  wrong,  or  neglected  any  duty,  they  might  cer- 
tainly calculate  on  feeling  the  effects  of  it  sooner  or  later. 
The  influence  of  this,  on  purity  of  character,  propriety  of 
deportment,  prudence,  and  general  faithfulness,  was  rreat. 

This  influence  is  little  feli  where  the  minister's  residence 
is  temporary,  where  the  length  of  it  does  not  depend  on  his 
good  or  ill  behavior,  or  where  his  very  faithfulness  may  oc- 
casion his  removal.  If  any  thing  that  he  says,  or  does, 
should  have  bad  efiects,  he  will  probably  not  remain  long 
enough  to  suffer  them :  at  all  events,  if  he  forsees  the  storm, 
he  can  get  out  of  its  way.  Impropriety  of  deportment,  care- 
lessness of  speech,  and  a  general  lowering  of  ministerial 
character,  must  be  the  result  of  this. 

Under  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  ministers  will  became 
ambitious  and  discontented.  They  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  others  ;  and,  like  others,  are  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  temptation.  If  removals  arc  frequent  and  easily 
effected,  a  minister,  whose  disposition  is  aspiring,  will  be 
looking  out  for  a  larger  field  of  labor,  or  a  more  eminent 
post  A  minister  who  is  not  endowed  with  a  large  share 
of  patience  and  discernment,  will  be  likely  to  think  that  his 
own  charge  has  more  that  is  trying  and  disagreeable  than 
others  which  he  might  attain,  and  will  ever  be  wishing  to 
get  away  from  it.  For  there  is,  in  fact,  no  pastoral  charge 
which  will  not,  in  a  course  of  years,  try  the  faith  and  forti- 
tude of  a  pastor.  Patience  will  not  have  its  perfect  work. 
Ministers  will  not  learn  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  A  difficulty,  which,  under  a  different 
system,  would  be  easily  got  over,  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage a  pastor,  and  to  induce  him  to  remove.  And  find- 
ing trials  equally  great,  though  different,  elsewhere,  he  will 
be  induced  to  continue  his  course  of  migration,  till  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  remaining  any  where. 

-The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  world  without, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

There  are,  in  christian  countries,  men  of  discerning 
mindSy  and  of  generally  correct  moral  deportment,  and  great 
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inflaence,  who  are  not  hopefully  pious,  but  believe,  with 
more  or  less  firmness,  the  Bible,  and  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  In  most  places,  perhaps,  these  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  population.  They 
are  emphatically  the  friends  of  social  order.  Religion, 
though  valued  by  them  for  its  own  sake,  is,  perhaps,  in  many- 
cases,  quite  as  much  valued  for  its  influence  on  the  steadi- 
ness, sobriety,  peace,  and  order  of  society ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count especially,  they  are  its  firm  supporters.  But  when 
the  influence  of  an  unsteady  and  ever  chan|?ing  ministry 
shall  be  felt,  as  it  will  be  felt,  in  the  increased  unsteadiness 
and  fluctuation  of  the  community,  of  which  the  church 
forms  so  lar^e  a  part ;  when  the  church  itself  shall  become 
a  patron  and  promoter  of  disorganization  and  anarchy,  the 
effect  will  be  unhappy.  The  influence  which  the  Church, 
as  such,  has  over  that  class  of  people,  which  is,  on  many 
accounts,  valuable  in  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  many 
of  them  are,  from  time  to  time,  hopefully  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  will  cease.  Whenever  this  shall  be, 
Zion  will  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sit  upon  the  ground  deso- 
late. The  land  will  mourn,  and  none  will  rejoice  but  in- 
fidels and  wicked  men. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  state  of  things, 
should  it  come  to  exist,  will  not  always  continue.  Tne 
nature  of  the  human  species,  as  well  as  all  history  and  ob- 
servation, makes  it  plain,  that  they  will  not  continue  forever 
afloat  on  the  sea  of  uncertainty.  The  want  of  a  basis  of 
confidence  becomes,  at  last,  more  intolerable  than  any  other 
want ;  and  they  do,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  relieve  it  They 
will  have  steadiness  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  though  it 
be  at  the  expense  of  great  evils.  If  it  is  not  to  be  found 
amoQg  the  sects  reputed  orthodox,  they  will  seek  it  among 
those  which  are  heterodox.  A  corrupt  church,  which  pos- 
sesses a  principle  of  order,  will  obtain  the  ascendency,  unless 
such  a  principle  shall  be  found  amon^  those  which  are  pure. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  corruption  m  the  Church,  as  well 
as  idolatry,  has  ever  established  and  maintained  itself. 
That  church,  in  which  truth  and  purity  are  still  found,  will 
do  well  to  consider  this  matter  in  season. 

If  such  is  the  character  and  tendency  of  frequent  dismis- 
sions of  pastors,  it  is  plain^  that  pastors  and  churches  bare 
a  duty  to  perform,  in  reference  to  it.  That  duty  we  now 
proceed  to  consider. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  practice  has  already  gone,  and 
the  tendency  of  it  to  increase  and  perpetuate  itself,  make  the 
necessity  of  speedy  counteraction  and  restoration  imperious. 
We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  this  subject  has  en- 
gaged the  anxious  attention  of  enlightened  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church.  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  in  their 
last  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  say,  "A  floating  ministry  has  beeh  the  bane  of 
the  West."  A  similar  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by 
men  of  leading  character,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east. 
The  central  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  centre  of  whose  operations  is  at  Utica,  have 
thought  fit,  in  their  last  annual  report,  to  call  the  serious 
attention  of  their  missionaries  and  churches,  to  several  im- 
portant considerations,  showing  the  evil  of  the  frequent 
changing  of  ministers.  They  consider  it  a  *<  cause  of  the 
prolong^  debility  of  their  churches,"  and  "a  destructive 
evil."  Among  other  considerations  which  have  already 
been  adverted  to,  they  say,  "  It  increases  the  expense  of  his 
^the  minister's) /amt7y.  None  of  our  missionaries  get  more 
tor  their  services  than  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
year.  Every  removal,  by  loss  of  time,  and  consumption  of 
property,  increases  his  expenses  from  $60  to  $100. .  This 
must  embarrass  hii^  and  diminish  his  usefulness.  The 
funds  we  distribute,  were  not  put  into  our  hands  to  pay 
such  expenses." 

The  agency  evidently  calculate  only  the  loss  and  expense 
incident  to  actual  removal,  independently  of  the  increased 
expense  resulting  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
practice. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  they 

^^  Resolved^  1.  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
churches  needing  assistance,  to  employ  such  ministers  only 
as  they  are  desirous  of  retaining  permanently  among  them. 

Resolved^  2.  That  in  the  appropriations  of  this  Board, 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  churches  which  ask  aid  to 
sustain  settled  pastors." 

Similar  principles,  it  is  believed,  govern,  or  strongly  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  the  Directors  of  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  churches, 
to  some  extent,  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  of  their 
soundness. 

Vol.  V.  47 
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Amonfi^  the  fiicts  which  indicate  a  return  to  former  princi- 
ples, is  tne  recal  of  pastors  to  churches  from  which  they 
nave  formerly  been  dismissed.  One  such  instance  has  oc- 
curred within  our  own  knowledge  during  the  past  year. 
The  efforts,  also,  which  some  congregations  have  made,  in 
a  season  of  pressure,  to  retain  their  pastors  by  relieving  their 
necessities,  are  an  indication  of  the  same  sort. 

It  is  easier  to  perceive  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
practice  in  question,  than  to  devise  and  apply  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evil. 

One  of  the  most  discoura^infir  effects  of  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  pastoraJ  relation,  is  the  destruction  of  mutual  confi- 
dence. A  pastor  cannot  depend  on  his  people,  nor  they  on 
him,  as  was  once  the  case.  Consequently,  however  desi- 
rous either  party  may  be  to  pursue  a  correct  course  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  done  to  any  effectual  pur- 
pose without  the  co-operation  of  the  other — a  co-operation 
which  can  rarely  be  calculated  upon.  There  appears  no 
way  to  surmount  this  obstacle  save  oy  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rect views  of  the  general  subject. 

Thence  it  seems  necessary, 

1.  That  correct  views  of  the  nature^  ground^  authority ^ 
and  utility  of  the  pastoral  relation,  be  efUertained  and  in- 
culcated. It  is  believed  that  this  evil,  like  most  others,  has 
arisen  from  want  of  correct  and  thoroughly  settled  principle. 
We  therefore  give  a  free  expression  of  views ;  believing  that 
the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  regard  His  word  as  con- 
clusive, and  will  ever  be  ready  to  return  to  the  path,  which 
oe  has  marked  out,  when  they  shall  discern  it. 

Let  it,  then,  be  understood  and  inculcated  that  the  pasto- 
ral relation  is  not  an  invention  of  man,  nor  subject  to  his 
direction,  alteration,  or  interference,  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  intended  to  effect  objects  vital  to 
the  Church,  and  which  never  can  be  effected  without  it. 
That  whatever  church,  minister,  individual,  or  collective 
body  shall  do  any  thing  to  destroy  this  relation,  or  to  impair 
its  proper  stability  and  efficiency,  will,  without  doubt,  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  now  glorified  Savior ;  and  may  expect, 
sooner  or  later,  to  feel  his  frown. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  understood  and  felt  that  the  effects  of 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  pastoral  office,  as  developed 
in  the  history  and  in  the  present  experience  of  the  Churches, 
are  calamitous,  and  threaten  to  be  more  so.    There  is  not. 
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in  such  a  state  of  things,  any  thing  to  unite,  harmonize,  and 
consolidate ;  but  every  thing  to  alienate,  disorganize,  and 
break  up.  If  any  should  imagine  that  the  increased  activi- 
ty of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  various  departments  of 
benevolence,  is  a  compensation  for  the  interruption  or  weak- 
ening of  pastoral  action,  let  it  be  remembered  that  pastoral 
action  is  the  proper  basis  of  all  Christian  action.  If  it  be  not 
preserved  pure  and  efficient,  every  species  of  benevolent 
operation  will  soon  be  found  to  want  a  basis,  and  will  come 
to  a  stand.  The  Churches,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  will  soon  become  the 
prey  of  every  specious  delusion  ;  they  will  thwart  the  eflforts 
of  each  other ;  confusion  will  take  the  place  of  order ;  con- 
troversy and  contention,  scandals  and  every  evil  work,  will 
become  general ;  and  the  Heavenly  Dove  will  depart. 

If  the  evil  and  the  sin  of  this  practice  are  duly  and  uni- 
versally felt,  the  measures  proper  to  correct  it  will  doubtless 
be  indicated  by  the  providence  of  God.  We  do  not  feel 
competent  to  point  out  all  the  steps  which  will  be  requisite 
for  this  purpose ;  but  regard  the  following  suggestions  as 
worthy  of  attention. 

1.  No  Church  ought,  to  be  encouraged  to  call  a  pastor^ 
who  is  already  placed  in  charge  of  a  Church.  Such  calls 
usually  come  from  a  congregation  in  a  city,  or  large  village. 
They  therefore  present,  to  a  minister  unacquainted  with 
men  and  things,  a  temptation,  to  which  a  man  of  large  views 
would  not  be  susceptible.  Among  those  wanting  such 
views,  also,  they  give  rise  to  imputations  which  are  lar  from 
being  favorable  to  ministerial  character. 

It  appears,  from  facts  which  are  familiar  to  most  persons, 
that  the  calling  of  a  pastor  from  one  church  to  another,  is 
often  a  mere  experiment.  The  station  is  difficult  and  la- 
borious ;  and  demands,  it  is  thought  a  minister  of  first  rate 
talents.  A  pastor  is  called  from  another  church ;  and  the 
experiment  does  not  succeed.  Another  is  called,  and  so  on, 
till  the  experiment  does  succeed. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that  this  course  of  experimenting 
is  a  proper  one,  as  regards  the  congregation  in  ttre  case  sup- 
posed, it  would  still  be  a  question,  whether  they  have  a  right 
to  make  experiments  at  the  expense  of  breaking  up  the  pas- 
toral  relation  of  a  church,  whose  members  are  dwelling  in 
peace,  and  growing  up  in  edification  and  love,  under  a  man 
of  God  and  of  their  own  choice  ?    And  while  it  is  admitted 
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that  different  situations  require  different  pfts,  the  question 
still  arises,  whether,  in  this  respect,  the  difference  is  so  great 
as  to  warrant  one  church  in  wholly  dbregarding  the  wishes, 
the  quiet,  and  the  probable  interests  of  another. 

It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  the  demands  of  benevo-^ 
lent  societies  for  existing  pastors,  are  really  of  that  impera- 
tive character,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,,  which  they  have 
often  been  considered  as  possessing.  The  importance  of  the 
objects  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  be  questioned.  It 
is  doubtless  desirable  that  the  best  qualifications  should  be 
secured  for  the  prosecution  of  them.  Still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Church  and  the  pastoral  office  are  of  di- 
vine institution  ;  while  voluntary  societies,  however  good 
their  object,  are  wholly  a  human  contrivance.  It  cannot  be 
right  to  do  certain  injury  to  the  former,  for  the  sake  of  bene- 
fiting the  latter.  Still  less  justifiable  is  it  to  introduce  unstea- 
diness into  all  our  ecclesiastical  relations,  for  a  mere  proba- 
bility of  answering  the  purpose  of  some  benevolent  associa- 
tion. For  it  is  well  known  that  the  taking  of  a  pastor  from 
his  charge  by  a  benevolent  society,  is  often  intended  to  be  a 
mere  experiment;  which  experuneut  failing,  is  repeated 
again  and  again. 

The  presidency  of  a  college,  or  theological  seminary,  has 
ever  been  considered  by  many,  a  post  of  such  importance, 
as  to  justify  the  taking  away  of  the  pastor  most  competent 
to  fill  it.  But  our  forefathers  never  took  such  a  step  with- 
out great  deliberation  and  care.  When  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Cutler  was  removed  from  the  parish  of  Stratford  to  become 
President  of  Yale  College,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  pur- 
chased "  Mr.  Cutler's  house  and  home  lot,"  for  the  sum  of 
84  pounds  sterling,  and  presented  it  to  his  society,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  loss  of  their  pastor.  On  the  removal  of 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  from  a  parish  in  Wethersfield,  for 
the  same  object,  the  Lcs^islature  of  the  Colony,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  released  the  parish  from  their  countv 
tax  for  three  years.  When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  call- 
ed from  the  parish  of  Windham,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
same  college,  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  gave  his  socie- 
ty 53  pounds  sterling,  it  being  half  of  his  orifi^inal  settlement, 
and  he  having  been  their  pastor  about  half  as  long  as  pas- 
tors usually  continue  in  the  ministry.  It  is  within  the  re- 
collection of  many,  that  the  dismission  of  a  pastor,  even  for 
such  an  object,  was  a  very  trying  event ;  and  there  were 
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ministers  of  high  reputation,  who  never  regarded  it  as  rififfat. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  subject  has,  of  Tate,  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves,  especially  since  the  appointment 
of  a  president  or  professor  has  become,  in  a  degree,  an  ex- 
periment, like  many  other  removals  of  pastors. 

As  the  actual  dismission  of  pastors  for  any  of  the  objects 
here  referred  to,  breaks  up  relations  of  a  delicate  nature,  so 
the  extending  of  calls  to  them,  produces  effects  very  similar. 
Though  the  pastor  may  not  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  invi- 
tation, still  the  fact  that  it  has  been  given,  interferes  with  the 
harmony  and  confidence  that  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  and  often  ultimately  destroys  it. 

2.  It  would  have  a  good  effect^  if  the  duty  of  the  people 
competently  to  support  their  pastor ^  and  of  the  pastor  to 
practise  a  wise  economy^  were  recognized  on  both  sides. 

That  a  pastor  is  entitled  to  a  competent  support,  on  the 
same  principle  that  any  laborer  is  entitled  to  his  just  wages, 
is  a  doctrine,  which  may  be  considered  as  settled  to  the  sa- 
tis£eu;tion  of  every  thorough  reader  of  the  Bible.  But  there 
has  not  always  been  a  sufficiently  practical  impression  of  the 
obligation  of  this  duty  on  the  minds  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  labors.  In  former  times,  pastors  often  suffered 
^eatly  from  the  failure  of  their  people  to  pay  a  salary  which, 
in  its  full  amount,  was  never  more  than  adequate  to  their 
comfortable  support.  The  effect  of  this  is  at  least  as  bad  on 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  on  the  comfort  of  the  pastor. 
Injustice,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  will  always  meet  its 
retribution. 

But  the  obligation  lying  on  the  pastor,  to  make  this  duty 
as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  people,  is  no  less 
clear.  Economy  is  a  virtue  in  all ;  and  not  less  a  virtue  in 
a  minister  than  in  others.  It  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  become  meanness  ;  but  without  a  good  share  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  avoid  things  that  are  either  mean 
or  otherwise  derogatory  to  christian  character.  And  though 
remarkable  genius,  or  great  excellence  of  character  in  a  pas- 
tor, may  dispose  his  people  cheerfully  to  bear  the  inconve- 
nience, which  arises  from  his  want  of  this  quality,  still,  it 
would  always  be  better  if  he  possessed  it  The  want  of  it 
in  pastors,  and  of  promptness  and  exactness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  in  discharging  their  clear  and  imperative  obliga- 
tions, has  been  one  cause  of  the  unsteadiness  which  exists 
in  the  pastoral  relation  ;  and  if  a  remedy  is  to  be  applied  it 
must  be  felt  in  this  particular. 
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3.  Ecclesiastical  bodies^  which  are  caUed  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  dismission  of  a  pastor^  ought  to  have 
v>eighty  reasons  presented  if  they  determine  on  his  dis- 
fnission.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  simple  desire  of  a 
pastor  to  be  dismissed,  or  of  his  people  that  be  should 
be,  or  of  both  of  them  united,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  dissolv^ing  a  relation  of  this  nature.  When  a  pas- 
tor is  settled,  he  is  installed  by  an  ecclesitotical  council. 
He  is  placed  oyer  the  people  as  their  Shepherd.  He  is  set 
apart  to  this  office,  and  they  are  committed  to  his  care  with 
all  the  solemnity  that  attaches  to  any  transaction.  A  charge 
is  given  to  the  pastor,  and  usually  one  to  the  church  and 
people.  All  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  that  a 
pastor  is  an  ascension  gift ;  and  that  the  setting  of  him  over 
the  church  is  the  act  of  God,  signified  by  the  solemnities 
performed  by  the  council.  But  if  he  is  a  mere  hireling — 
comes  without  deliberation,  and  goes  without  a  reason — are 
these  solemnities  the  proper  means  of  indicating  such  a  re- 
lation? On  this  supposition,  is  there  not  something  in 
them  of  the  nature  of  profaneness  ?  Once,  the  installation 
and  the  dismission  of  a  pastor,  were  both  very  solemn  trans- 
actions. Can  either  of  them  be  so,  if  great  care  is  not  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  them? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  no  pastor  ought  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out an  imperative  reason.  The  council  who  dismiss  him, 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  removing  from  a  church, 
one  whom  God  has  set  over  it ;  and  to  show,  truly  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  grounds  on  which  they  take  such  a  step.  These 
ought  not  to  be  trivial  or  common  grounds.  They  ought 
to  be  of  such  weight  and  importance  as  shall  make  his  dis- 
mission, equally  with  his  installation,  an  act  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

Like  every  thing  which  is  subject  to  the  action  of  depra- 
ved human  nature,  this  relation  is  liable  to  evils ;  and  a  great 
degree  of  stability  in  it  may  occasionally  produce  evils  and 
inconveniences  on  both  sides.  But  the  only  scriptural  and 
effectual  way  of  remedying  them  is  by  patience  and  prayer, 
"endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  with  tUl  lowliness  ikid  meekness,  with  long-suffering^, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love."  If  either  pastors  or  people 
think  that  they  can  remedy  or  avoid  them  by  other  means, 
ihey  err.  For  evils  extreme  and  intolerable,  the  providence 
of  God  is,  usually,  not  long  in  providing  a  remedy.    In  the 
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present  state  of  society,  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  Aat 
the  pastoral  relation  will  fail  to  be  dissolved,  in  any  case, 
in  which,  according  to  the  will  of  its  founder,  it  ought  not 
to  continue. 


Art.  U. — The  Arminian  doctrine  or  Self-deter- 
mination AND  Contingency  in  Volition. 

By  S.  O.  Bbacs,  New  Haren. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  leading  tenets  of  that 
Theology,  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  called  Armini- 
anism,  and  which  found  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  of 
Northampton,  an  antagonist,  who,  at  least,  immortalized  his 
own  name,  is  but  the  theological  modification  of  that  dis- 
pute respecting  liberty  and  necessity,  which  has  so  long 
occupied  and  perplexed  the  minds  of  philosophers.  <'  The 
question  about  predestination  and  free  will,  (to  quote  the 
language  of  Dugald  Stewart,)  has  furnished  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  inexhaustible  matter  of  contention  both  to  philo- 
sophers and  divines.  In  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece,  it  is 
well  known  how  generally  and  how  keenly  it  was  agitated. 
Among  the  Mahometans,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  division  between  the  followers  of  Qmar  and  those 
of  Ali ;  and  among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  the  subject  of 
endless  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  lo  add,  what  .violent  contro- 
versies it  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce  in 
the  Christian  world."  (Stewart's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  671.) 
Lord  Karnes  has  remarked,  that  '<  the  disputes  about  liberty 
and  necessity  have  subsisted  through  all  ages  in  the  inqui- 
ring world;  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  philosophy,  they 
have  run  through  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophers,  and 
have  been  engrafted  into  most  of  the  religious  systems." 
Edwards  saw  that  the  Arminian  theology  rested  mainly 
upon  a  single  metaphysical  theory  respecting  liberty  ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  Inquiry  on  the  Fre^om  of  the  Will,  he 
struck  at  the  root  of  Arminianism.  He  says,  "  on  the  deter- 
mination of  this  one  leading  point,  depends  the  issue  of 
almost  ali  controversies  we  luive  with  such  (Arminian  and 
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Pelagian)  divines."  He  continues,  "  I  stand  ready  to  con- 
fess to  the  forementioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  main- 
tain their  pecuh'ar  notion  oi freedom^  consisting  in  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will^  as  necessary  to  moral, 
agency,  and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  in  opposition  to  the 
arguments  lying  against  it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable 
castle  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain  invincible  in 
all  the  controversies  they  have  with  the  reformed  divines, 
concerning  original  sin,  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  election^ 
redemption,  conversion,  the  efficacious  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind."  <'  But," 
he  adds,  <<  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  of  any  danger  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in, 
from  any  possibility  of  that  notion's  ever  being  established, 
or  of  its  beine  ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect, 
and  manifold  demonstration  lying  against  it."  (Original 
Sin,  Part  IV.  Chap.  L^ 

The  metaphysical  tneory  which  Edwards  here  declares 
to  be  the  '<  one  leading  point  on  which  depends  the  issue," 
has  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  a  self- 
determining  POWER  OF  THE  WILL.  It  is  our  design 
DOW  to  inquire,  what  was  this  doctrine,  as  held  by  the 
writers  whom  President  Edwards  mentions,  and  opposes 
in  his  < Inquiry'?  It  is  surely  proper,  at  this  time,  to 
urge  a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  this  question. 
It  becomes  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  the  present  day,  to  "  under- 
stand whereof  they  affirm."  If  there  is  occasion  to  com- 
ere  the  views  of  one  of  the  parties  with  those  against  which 
iwards  contended,  and  to  pronounce  them  but  <<a  repro- 
duction of  Arminianism,"  let  it  be  done  with  that  secure  ac- 
curacy which  is  neither  to  be  evaded  by  ingenuity,  nor  in- 
timidated by  denial.  We  mi^ht  add,  let  none  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  weakness  of  repellmg  a  charge,  of  which  they 
know  not  the  import. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  assertion  has  repeatedly 
been  made,  and  evidence  adduced  to  sustain  it,  that  the 
theology  of  one  class  of  our  divines,  has  revived  the  Armi- 
nian  doctrine  of  a  self  determining  power,  under  a  new 
name,  and  rests  upon  that  doctrine  some  of  its  main  pecu- 
liarities. This  assertion  has,  on  the  other  hand^  been 
steadily  denied,  as  not  only  incorrect,  but  ccdunmious.    The 
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question  of  faot  must  therefore  be  brought  to  a  severer  test; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  take  a  more  definite  aim, 
To  discover  what  the  Arminian  doctrine  in  reality  was,  we 
must  resort  to  standard  Armenian  authors ;  and  surely,  if 
the  usage  of  the  community  has  given  the  epithet,  Arminian^ 
to  any  theological  views,  it  is  to  those  which  President 
Edwards  opposed  under  that  name.  The  writers  to  whom 
he  chiefly  refers  in  hia  '*  Inquiry,"  are  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr, 
Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Turnbull^  and  Dr.  Watts,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  strenuously  opposes  c^s  holding  '<  a  leading  article 
in  the  Arminian  scheme,"  a  doctrine  which,  he  says,  <^  is 
never  the  better  for  being  held  by  such  an  one." 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  quotations  from  these  writers^ 
we  will  attempt  to  state  clearly  the  propositions,  in  support 
of  which  they  a^e  to  be  adduced,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  their  pertinency  and 
weight.  We  believe,  thqri,  thc^t  a  thorqugh  exc^mination  of 
the  authors  above  mentioned,  will  show  the  following  state- 
ments to  be  oorreet, 

1.  In  the  varied  forms  of  expression  and  modes  of  argument 
employed  by  them  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  aim 
at  a  single  principle,  the  same  principle  at  which  all  Liber- 
tarians liave  aimed,  viz :  that  of  power  to  the  opposite 
CHOICE.  This  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  implies,  for  instance,  that  when  two  or  more  objects  of 
choice  are  presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  ^^ssible  for  the  mind 
to  choose  any  other  one  of  the  objects,  instead  of  that  which 
will  actually  be  ohoscn,  without  any  change  in  the  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  objects  as  related  to  its  own  happi- 
ness. It  implies,  that  '<  while  the  same  mind  continues  in 
precisely  the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
under  the  same  influences  of  every  kind,"  it  has  power  to 
choose  in  opposite  directions  at  diflerent  times.  Ii  implies, 
that  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circumstances,  has  power 
to  produce  different  eflects,  at  diflerent  times. 

2.  The  terms  self-determination  and  self-determining 
powevj  arose  naturally  from  the  above  theory.  Whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  volition, 
in  respect  to  feelings,  desires,  comparative  estimate  of  the 
objects  presented,  &c.  &c. ;  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  still 
9,  posilfility  o{  exthev  choice  ]  one  of  the  objects  is,  indeed, 
that  which  the  mind  wiU  in  fact  choose,  but  the  question — 
what  decides  or  determines  which  of  the  objects  shall  be  the 
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one  actually  chosen  is  still  unanswered.  To  this  question 
the  reply  is  given,  "  the  mind  itself  determines  ;  it  is  a  self- 
determinbig  power. ^^  By  this  is  meant,  not  that  there  is  a 
determining  act  distinct  from  the  act  of  choice,*  and  prior  to 
it,  but  (to  use  the  language  of  Ekl wards,)  <<  that  the  exertion 
of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul 
to  exert  a  particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine 
that  act  of  volition."  Edwards  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
lang!iage  used  by  the  Arminian  writers  on  this  subject, 
m,ust  involve  either  an  infinite  series,  or  the  true  idea  of 
chance.  The  latter  was  undeniably,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arminians,  although  they  rejected  the  name.  To  the  ques- 
tion, what  determines  the  mind  to  choose  as  it  does,  rather 
than  otherwise?  they  should  have  answered,  ^^ nothing) 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  determined ;  it  chooses  one 
of  the  objects,  and  not  another,  and  this  is  alV^  But  such 
an  answer  might  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  error  of  their 
theory. 

3.  The  word  contingency  is  used  by  the  writers  in 
question,  to  denote  the  absence  of  that  connection  which 
exists  between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  when  the  existence  of 
the  particular  cause  renders  the  failure  of  the  particular 
effect  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  has  been  supposed,  (but  without  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son, so  far  as  we  can  judge,)  that  the  word  contingency  vraa 
used  by  these  writers  to  denote  the  absence  of  that  previmis 
certainty  which  must  be-  conceived  of  as  having  existed 
from  eternity,  in  reference  to  every  event  which  actually 
takes  place,  even  though  the  event  take  place  without  a 
cause.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  contingency  consisted  in  the  denial  of  the  following 
proposition  as  stated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke : — "  Whatever 
at  any  time  is — it  was  certainly  true  from  eternity  that  that 
ih\ng  would  be.^  That  no  such  notion  of  contingency  ever 
disgraced  the  pages  of  those  whom  Edwards  opposed,  or  re- 

*  "ir,  to  evode  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  shoald  be  said,  that 
when  the  Armtniana  speak  of  the  willdetennining  its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  will  determines  them  by  any  preceding  act^  or  that  one  act  of  the  will 
determmes  another,  but  only  rhat  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or  the  soul  in 
the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitioiis ;  and  that  it  does  it  without 
any  act  going  before  the  act  determined ;  such  an  eviision  would  be  full  of  the 
most  gross  absurdity.  I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing!  and  / 
do  not  know  but  lihmtld  wrong  the  Arminians  in  mppooing  that  ony  of  than 
tooufd  make  u»e  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  as  X  can  invent,  I  would  ob- 
•erve  upon  it  a  few  things."— Presimbmt  Edwabds. 
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ceived  any  notice  from  Edurards  himself,  will  be  abundantly 
manifest  To  render  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  by 
the  Arminians,  still  clearer,  we  quote  some  of  the  definitions 
and  explanations  wl^ich  President  Edwards  has  given. 
"  The  word  ccnitingent  is  used  for  something  which  has 
absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason,  with  which  its  ex- 
istence has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection."  (Part  L,  Sec. 
3.)  '<  Their  opiraon  implies  that  the  particular  determina- 
tion of  volition  is  without  any  cause ;  because  they  bold 
the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent  events."  (Part  11^ 
Sec.  2.)  "  The  Arminian  metaphysical  notion  of  contin- 
gency^ something  not  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing." 
(Part  II.,  Sec.  6,  Note.)  "  *  *  the  acts  of  the  will  axe  never 
contingent,  or  without  necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  m- 
(umuSi  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause  or  reason  of 
their  existence,  must  be  connected  with  their  cause."  (Part 
II.,  Sec.  8.)  "  Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has 
not.  If  it  has  a  cause,  theh,  according  to  what  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary ;  the 
effect  being  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its 
cause  ;  and  that,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will."  (Part  IL, 
Sec.  13.)  «  *  *  '  their  notion  of  action  implies  that  it  has  no 
necessary  dependence  or  connection  with  any  thing  fore- 
going ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  excludes  con- 
tingence,  and  implies  necessity."  (Part  IV.,  Sec.  2.)  The 
same  account  of  the  theological  use  of  the  word  contingent^ 
is  given  by  President  Day,  in  his  recent  work  on  self-deter- 
mination and  contingency. 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  believe,  a  thorough  ex* 
amination  of  the  writers  in  question,  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  the  above  statement  of  their  views  is  correct ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  offer  evidence  of  its  correctness,  by  quoting 
the  language  of  the  writers  themselves.  But,  before  we  do 
so,  we  would  expressly  state,  that  if  any  reader  should  be 
suspicious  of  quotations^  and  should  insist  on  examining 
the  passages  in  their  place  and  connection,  and  reading  the 
entire  treatise  for  himself,  it  would  be  the  very  result,  which, 
of  all  others,  we  desire.  Experience  has  shown,  that  such 
representations  of  the  views  of  authors,  on  these  subjects 
especially,  may  be  given  as  deserve  little  to  be  trusted.  By 
means  of  partial  quotations,  plausibility  has  often  been 
given  to  such  an  interpretation,  as  is  found,  in  fact,  to  fix 
upon  the  author,  the  very  doctrine  which  he  wrote  to  over- 
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throw.  W6  would,  therierore,  toimneiid  distrust  of  all  such 
representations  ;  and  in  electing  quotations  at  the  present 
time,  we  would  hope  that  the  effect  may  be  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  lead  him  to  examine  for  himself, 
the  books  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

I.  The  idea  of  liberty,  as  consisting  in  what  is  called  by 
the  writers  under  examination,  "  liberty  ad  utrumvis," — 
**  freedom  from  necessity,'* — <'  liberty  of  choice,"  i&c.  &c.,  is 
so  incorporated  with  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  is  so 
obviously  the  centre  upon  which  every  argument  turns,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  select  single  sentences  which  shall  adequate- 
ly exhibit  its  importance  to  their  system.  Indeed,  the  work 
of  Dr  .Whitby,  on  "  The  Five  Points,"  is  a)  most  entirely  made 
tip  (exeept  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,)  of  the  varied  statements  and  applications  of  this 
one  principle,  which  Edwards  describes  as  tho  *^  grand 
favorite  point."    Some  of  these  ore  the  following : — 

"  The  freedom  of  the  will,  in  this  state  of  trial  and  temp- 
tation, cannot  consist  with  a  detetminatioti  to  one  :  viz.  on 
the  one  hand,  a  determination  to  good,  only  by  the  efficacy 
of  Divine  Grace,  infalhbly  or  unfitistrably  inducing  to  that 
operation,  or  engaging  men,  in  respect  to  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment^ infallibly  and  certainly  to  act,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  of 
acting."  •  ♦  ♦  "  And  this  is  farther  evident  from  the  gene- 
ral determination  of  the  schools,  and  of  all  that  I  have  read 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  general  will  to  be  happy,  and  not 
to  be  miserable,  though  it  l^  voluntary,  is  not  free ;  l)ecause 
we  cannot  choose  either  not  to  be  happy,  or  to  be  miserable ; 
and  on  the  same  account,  say  they,  this  will  is  not  praise- 
worthy or  rewardable.  *  *  If,  therefore,  where  I  am  by  the 
Divine  influx  determined  to  one,  there  is  equally  no  place 
for  refusing  that  one,  or  for  choosing  it ;  that  action,  though 
it  may  be  voluntary  upon  the  same  account,  cannot  be/ree, 
praiseworthy,  or  rewardable.''  (Whitby  on  The  Five  Points, 
Worcester  edition,  p.  231.) 

'<  When  evidence  is  propoun'ded  and  disfcerned,  the  mind 
doth  necessarily  assent  with  it.  If,  therefore,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  God  unfrustrably  moves  the  will,  it  cannot  but 
consent,  why  should  that  action  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  evident?"    {Ibid.  p.  233.) 

'<  If,  indeed,  man  doth  choose  at  all,  he  must  choose 
willingly,  for  that  is  only  to  say,  he  chooseth  by  his  will. 
But  yet,  if  he  lies  under  an  utter  disability  of  willing^  wad 
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of  doing  otherwise,  and  upon  that  account  doth  only  what 
is  evil  and  not  spiritually  good,  no  man  can  reasonably 
jadofe  he  is  still  less  under  a  state  of  trial  or  probation, 
whether  he  will  do  good  or  evil ;  much  less  that  good  and 
evilj  life  and  death,  is  set  before  Airn^  and  that  it  is  in  his 
hand  or  power  to  choose  either  of  them."    ^Ibid.  p^  237.) 

"  What  is  it  to  say  a  thing  is  to  me  inevitable,  or  infr ustra- 
ble  by  me,  but  to  say  I  have  no  power  to  avoid  or  frustrate, 
and  so  no  power  to  resist  that  action ;  and  if  that  action  be 
the  action  of  the  will,  it  is  to  say,  I  have  no  power  to  tvill 
otherwise^  and  so  wo  power  to  thoose  otherwise.^^  (Ibid. 
p.  236.) 

'^  If  the  Divine  motion  doth  necessitate  the  will,  then 
there  is  no  power  in  the  wUl  to  do  othcnvise,  and  so  there 
is  no  freedom  either  in  that  will,  or  that  complacency  which 
necessarily  follows  upon  that  Divine  impulse."     (p.  239.) 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  whole  book.  But  in  tiiis,  as  m 
most  cases  of  controversy,  we  may  ascertain  the  aim  of  the 
author,  by  examining  his  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
is  combating.     Dr.  Whitby  says : — 

'*  The  peculiar  notions  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  of  those  who 
concur  with  him  in  these  opinions,  that  our  liberty  is  well 
consistent  with  necessity,  as  being  only  a  power  to  do  what 
we  will,  though  we  lie  under  a  necessity  to  have  that  will ; 
and  that  it  is  sufficient  that  we  choose  to  do  what  we  do, 
though  we  lie  under  a  necessity,  if  we  choose  at  all,  to 
choose  as  we  do  ;  lie  under  this  considerable  disadvantage, 
that  they  were  universally  condenmet}  by  all  Christians  for 
the  first  four  centuries,  who  asserted  that  a  liberty  from 
necessity,  was  a  fundamental  principle.  There  is  a  plain 
agreement  betwixt  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  of  these 
men,  concerning  this  matter,  as  to  the  great  concernments  of 
religion/'    (Ibid.  p.  266.) 

The  whole  chapter  from  which  the  last  quotation  is  taken, 
is  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
theory  of  power  to  the  opposite  choice,  is  repeatedly  and 
clearly  stated,  as  the  only  thing  for  which  Dr.  Whitby  is 
contending. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  being 
Und  attributes  of  God,"  and  in  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz,  in- 
sists coiisftantly  upon  a  "Self-Motive  Power."  To  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  power,  he  dwells  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  equally  balanced  nx>tive9,  and  maintains  that  '<  the 
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power  of  banning  motioDi"  is  in  such  cases  shown  to  be  a 
possibility  and  a  reality.  In  one  of  bis  Letters  to  Leibnitz 
he  says, 

<<  If  the  will  of  God  could  in  no  case  act  without  a  pre- 
determining  cause,  any  more  than  a  balance  can  move  with, 
out  a  preponderating  weight,  this  would  tend  to  take  away 
all  power  of  choosmg,  and  to  introduce  fatality."  (Ibid. 
p.  39.) 

'^It  is  possible  to  Infinite  Power^  to  indue  a  creature, 
with  the  power  of  beginning  motion  ;  this  is  constantly  de- 
nied by  all  Atheists,  because  the  consequence  of  it  is  a 
liberty  of  will."    (Demonstrations,  &c.  p.  83.) 

<<  The  act  of  volition,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  action 
consequent  upon  the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding,  is 
not  determined  or  caused  by  that  last  judgment,  as  by 
the  physical  efficient,  but  only  as  the  moral  motive.  For 
the  true,  proper,  immediate  ph3r8ical  efficient  cause  of 
action,  is  the  power  of  self-motion  in  men,  which  exerts 
itself  freely  in  consequence  of  the  last  judgment  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding 
is  not  itself  a  physical  efficient^  but  merely  a  moral  motive, 
upon  which  the  physical  efficient  or  motive  power  begins 
to  act."    (Ibid.  p.  99.) 

The  idea  of  pouter  to  the  contrary ,*  is  more  clearly  stated 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Crarke  : — 

'<  God  always  discerns  and  approves  what  is  just  and 
good  necessarily^  and  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  but  He  always 
acts  or  does  what  is  just  and  good  freely  ;  that  is,  having  at 
the  same  time  a  full  natural  or  physical  power  of  acting 
differently.  *  *  *   For  every  thing  that  is  of  a  mora/ nature, 

*  It  has  always  been,  and  ie  now,  a  fiindamental  principle  of  Antiinianisoi, 
that  the  mind  mutt  have  the  power  to  prefer  any  particular  one  of  the  <ibject« 
proposeti ;  that  thouffh  it  hai  actually  preferred  one  before  another,  it  might  aa 
Well  have  preferred  that  which  it  reject*.  Now,  what  is  it  that  finally  detei  mines 
the  mind  to  prefer  any  particular  object  among  those  proposed  7  Serins  ii  can 
prefer  any  one  (hat  can  be  epecified ;  what  is  it  that  decides  which  shall  be 
choien  1  In  answer  to  this  question,  Rdwards  quotes  the  words  of  a  distinfpiishe<l 
writer:  "The  will  mav  be  iNBrfectly  indifiercnt,  and  yet  the  will  may  deterwim 
UteHfto  ehooBt.  one  or  tne  other.*'  Again,  **  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either,  and 
yettny  will  may  determine  itaelf  to  choose."  "  Which  IfhallAowt  must  I  e  de- 
termined 6y  the'mtre  cut  of  my  tpttf.*'  Speaking  of  the  ease  where  there  is  no  su- 
perior fitness  in  the  objects  presented,  '* There  it  must  act  by  itsciwn  choire,  and 
determine  Use{fhs it  pleases"  The arest  object  of  the  doctrine  tbst  the  mind 
possesses  power  to  prefer  sny  psnicuTar  object  thst  cnn  be  named  among  those 
presented,  was  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will.  What  can  be  meant  by  power  to  prefer  any  individual  one  among  objects 
praaantsd,  but  power  to  prefer  wliich  we  please  1-HBb. 
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implies  in  the  very  notion  or  essence  of  it,  the  doing  of 
something,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  in  the  agent's 
power  not  to  have  done."    (p.  414.) 

In  his  reply  to  Collins,  Dr.  Clarke  ridicnles  the  defini- 
tion of  liberty,  as  consisting  in  "  a  power  in  man  to  do  tts 
he  wUU  or  pleases"  He  contends,  that  liberty  is  <<  a  power 
to  act  or  not  act  f  « the  physical  power  of  doing  what  a 
man  will  certainly  choose  not  to  do  ;"  '<  the  physical  possi- 
bility  of  doing  what  appears  eligible,"  &c.  &c.  In  the  foU 
lowing  passage,  he  distinguishes  between  the  estimate  of 
the  objects  presented,  ana  the  choice,  and  asserts  liberty 
only  of  the  latter. 

"  To  the  question,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  will  or 
choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  or  more  objects,  the  answer 
is — in  the  former  sense,  we  are  not  at  liberty ;  in  the  latter, 
we  are.  Nor  does  it  make  any  alteration  in  this  case, 
whether  the  objects  proposed  be  perfectly  alike  and  indiffer- 
ent, or  whether  they  be  unlike  and  different  For,  if  the 
understanding  judges  them  to  be  indifferent,  it  cannot  help 
judging  them  to  be  indifferent ;  and  if  it  judges  them  to  be 
different,  it  cannot  help  judging  them  to  be  different.  And 
yet,  in  either  case,  the  sel^moving  faculty  retains  fully  a 
physical  power  or  liberty  of  actually  exerting  itself  towards 
either  of  the  indifferent,  or  either  of  the  different  objects*" 
(p.  23.) 

Dr.  Watts  describes  the  "liberty  of  choice,  or  of  indiffer- 
ence," as  implying  "  a  power  to  choose  or  refuse ;  to  choose 
one  thing  or  anotner  among*  several  things  which  are  pro- 
posed, without  any  inward  or  outward  restraint,  force,  or 
coDstrainmg  bias,  or  influence.  This  is  what  the  schools 
call  '  libertas  indifferentise  ad  opposita,'  that  is,  a  liberty  bf 
indifference  to  choose  one  thing  or  its  opposite."  ♦  •  * 
<<  Whensoever  the  will  is  necessarily  determined  to  any  act 
or  object,  by  any  thing  without  or  within  itself,  it  has  not  a 
liberty  of  choice  or  indifference  ;  for,  upon  this  supposition 
of  its  being  necessarily  determined  to  one  thing,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  c/ioose  the  contrary."  (Watts'  Works, 
4to.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  378.) 

«  Thus,  the  virtuous  and  pious  actions  of  men  are  praise^ 
TTorthy  and  rewardable,  and  approve  themselves  to  their 
own  consciences,  as  well  as  to  God,  the  righteous  governor 
and  judge — because  the  will  had  a  natural  self-determining 
power  to  choose  the  contrary."    (Ibid.  p.  396.) 
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But  it  is  unndcessaiy  to  adduce  further  quotations  in 
order  to  show  what  was  the  liberty  of  the  will,  which  these 
writers  maintained,  as  the  passages  which  will  be  adduced 
under  the  two  remaining  heads>  will  also  apply  to  this. 

II.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  already  given, 
what  was  Dr.  Whitby's  view  of  the  determinntifm  of  the 
will  in  free  agjsnts,  viz.  that  it  is  not  determined^  or  ^  in- 
fifcllibly  and  unfrustrably  induced"  at  all.  But  from  the  ab- 
surd language  used  by  other  writers  respecting  the  will,  as 
"  a  self-determining  power," — as  "  determining  its  own  voli- 
tions," &c.,  we  believe  Dr.  Whitby  is  free. 

Dr.  Clarke  represents  volition  as  "  a  begining  of  motion." 
He  says, 

<'  The  question  is,  not-^-where  the  seat  of  liberty  is  ;  but 
whether  there  be  at  all  in  man,  any  such  power  as  a  liberty 
of  choice,  and  of  determining  bis  own  acticms."  «  *  * 
<<  But  if  he  has  a  power  of  determining  the  motion  of  his 
spirits  any  way  as  he  himself  pleases,  J/ 1]  this  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  very  same  as  the  power  of  begining  motion." 
(Demons,  of  being  and  Att.  of  God,  pp.  87,  '86.) 

<<  That  substance  in  man  wherein  the  self-moving  prin- 
ciple resides,  freely  exerts  its  active  power.  But  it  is  the 
self-moving  principle,  and  not  at  all  the  reason  or  motive 
which  is  the  physical  or  efficient  cause  of  action.  When 
we  say,  in  vulgar  speech,  that  motives  or  reasons  determine 
a  man^  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  figure  or  metaphor.  It  is 
the  man  that  freely  determines  himsdfto  actJ^  (Remarks 
on  Collins,  p.  11.) 

Dr.  Clarke  quotes  the  position  of  Collins,  that  '<  Liberty, 
or  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  do  this  or  another  thing 
under  the  same  causes,  is  an  impossibility,"  and  speaks  of  it 
as  equivalent  to  saying,  '^that  a  se}f-moving^  or  active 
power  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Watts,  although  he  has  often  written  with  gr^t 
looseness  and  inconsistency,  has  shown  most  clearly  what 
was  his  notion  of  a  self-determining  power.    He  says, 

'^  It  is  the  will  that  is  properly  the  moral  principle  or  agent 
within  us ;  the  proper  subject  of  virtue  or  vice ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  a  free  and  self  determining  power,  and  must 
choose  of  itself  whether  it  will  follow  reason  or  appetite^ 
judgment  or  passion,"    (Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  386.) 

<'  This  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will, 
sets  the  nature  and  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this  pre- 
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sent  state,  in  the  truest  lifirht,  tOTOther  with  the  rewardable 
or  punishable  properties  thereof  This  shows  how  accep- 
table to  God  are  the  good  actions  of  men,  as  being  the  elBfects 
of  free  choice ;  the  will  haWng  always  a  natural,  free,  and 
self-determining  power  of  its  own  choice,  even  after  things 
are  represented  to  the  understanding  in  their  fitness  or  un-^ 
fitness,  in  their  good  or  evil  appearances.***  This  scheme 
also  fixes  the  guilt  of  evil  actions  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
creature,  by  ascribing  to  the  will  a  free  power  to  determine 
itself  either  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  after  any  representations 
of  good  or  evil,  fitness  or  unfitness  made  by  the  understand^ 
ing."    (Ibid.  p.  393.) 

The  thing  constantly  opposed  by  Dr.  Watts,  is  the  sup- 
position that  acts  of  choice  are  determined  to  be  as  they  are 
rather  than  otherwise  by  any  previous  state  of  mind,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  a  different  choice  after  the  given  pre" 
vious  state,  impossible.  He  says  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
sense  of  responsibility  could  not  exist  if  the  actions  of  man 
"  were  naturally  necessary, — that  is,  if  he  were  determined 
to  them  necessarily  by  his  perceptions^  and  his  will  had  in 
them  no  self-determining  power  or  choice."  (p.  394.) 

<'If  this  opinion  were  true  in  the  whole  scheme,  and  all 
spirits,  perfect  or  imperfect,  were  necessarily  determined  to 
act  according  as  things  appeared  fit  or  unfit  to  the  mind, 
and  if  these  appearances  were  the  necessary  result  of  the 
situation  of  man  or  other  intelligent  creatures  whether  wise 
or  unwise  among  a  variety  of  objects ;  then,  I  think,  there 
would  be  no  frerfom  of  choice,  no  liberty  of  indifference  at 
all,  no  proper  self-determining  power^  either  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  either  in  God,  angels  or  men ;  but  all  would  be 
one  huge  scheme  of  fatality,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world."  (p.  409.) 

President  Edwards  has  shown  that  to  speak  of  the  mind 
as  "determining  itself"  to  a  particular  choice, — as  "deter- 
mining its  choices," — as  "  self-determined,"  &c.  &c.  is  to  use 
language  without  meaning,  if  no  determining  act  prior  to  the 
€ict  of  choice,  is  supposed.  But  that  some  of  the  writers  whom 
he  opposed  did  not  conceive  of  such  a  prior  act,  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  writings,  but  from  a 
consideration  of  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  of 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  combating.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion would  neither  have  advanced  them  a  sinde  step  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  dieir  own  notions  of  liberty,  nor 

Vol.  V.  49 
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cpDflicted  iu  the  least  with  the  poeition  of  theij  opponents.  Il 
uras  the  aim  of  Edwarfls  to  show  that  the  Aiminian  writexs 
had  blinded  themselves  by  the  use  of  expresgions  which 
they  had  not  thoroughly  examined,  and  which,  when  carri- 
ed out  with  consistency,  involved  absurdities.  But  if  he  has 
any  where  intimated  tnat  they  really  supposed  the  will  to  de- 
termine its  choices  by  a  prior  determining  act^  we  think  he 
has  erroneously  represented  their  real  opinion.*  Those  who 
have  written  in  favor  of  self-determination,  since  the  time 
of  Edwards,  have  explained  the  term  as  meaning  the  exer- 
tion of  a  choosiug  power,  in  one  direction,  while  the  exertion 

*  Tbe  writer  of  thU  article  has,  we  think, been  very  naturally  misled  by  the  sys- 
tematic attempts  which  are  now  made  to  ahow,  that  former  Anninians  meant  by 
self-determination  nothing  more  than  hare  contingency ;  that  faiure  volitions  are 
connected  with  no  cases  which  render  tbeir  existence  certain :  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther accidental  wheiher  the  ambitious  man  will  choose  the  objects  which  will  gra- 
tify, or  those  which  will  monify  his  ruling  passion ;  tbat  though  it  be  certain  tbat 
the  voluptuary  will  invariably  choose  his  tavorite  objects,  yet  ihat  it  is  perfectly 
accidental  that  he  is  not  uniformly  an  anchorire.  Self  determinatioiK  according  to 
the  new  definition,  means  merely  simple  volition,  and  it  is  manifestly  an  abuse  of 
language  to  attempt  to  make  it  mean  the  contingen'-y  of  volition. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  such  an  acute  mind  as  thai  of  President  Ed- 
wards, should  have  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  self-determininff 
power  in  the  will,  was  contained  ia  tbe  writings  of  Arminians ;  that  this  principle 
too,  was  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  system ;  that  he  should  have  set  bimnelf 
to  overthrow  it ;  and  that  after  his  soccxss  had  silenced  the  party  for  near  a  cen- 
tnryat  least,  a  oaon  careCulresaerch  should  show  that  tbe  principle  had  no  con- 
nection with  their  system,  and  had  never  been  asserted.  The  veiy  tenns  of  the 
question  what  determines  the  will,  imply  that  something  determines  it.  The 
Arminians  denied  tbat  motives,  oe  any  thing  tmm  without,  had  power  to  do 
this,  and  in  opposition,  asserted  that  the  will  has  a  self-determining  power,  not  that 
it  is  not  determined,  but  that  it  is  not  determined  by  any  thing  from  without ;  that 
it  determines  itself.  It  is  now  asserted  that  self-determination,  or  self-motion, 
does  not  imply  that  tho  will  moves  or  deternioes  itself  but  tbat  the  will  itself 
moves  and  determines ;  and  all  that  was  ever  meant,  was  barely  that  tbe  will 
itself  and  not  something  else,  wills  or  determines.  And  writers  of  no  small  dis- 
tinction areeadeavoring  to  give  the  term  this  signification.  As  if  Edwards  and  his 
siccessors  had  always  been  denying  the  fact  uat  the  will  really  acts  in  volition, 
and  the  plain  Arminians  haJ  fearleefcly  asserted  it,  ond  attempted  to  overthrow 
Calvinism  by  so  novel  and  singulsr  a  truth.  We  had  sui>posed  that  both  parties 
acknowledged  that  there  are  acts  of  volition,  and  that  it  is  tbe  will  which  acts  in 
them.  The  question  was  not  merely  what  determines  the  will  to  act,  but  what 
determines  it  to  act  in  this  way  rather  than  another ;  to  this  question  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  replied,  it  is  the  will  itself  which  acts.  We  venture  to 
say,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  that  Calvinists  ever  denied  this  proposition,  much 
lass  that  thev  built  their  ayatem  oa  a  denial  of  it :  and  even  now,  those  Arminiana, 
who  adopt  the  more  guarded  phraseology  of  Coleridge,  understand  by  it  all  that 
was  intended  by  the  old  Armmians,  that  tbe  will  regulates  its  own  acts,  deter- 
mines or  sekcts  from  among  the  number  of  possible  acta,  tbat  which  shsll  take 
place.  Were  the  queaiion  to  be  amply  what  determinea  the  will  to  act  at  all,  it 
mi^ht  have  some  appearance  of  rea^ning,  to  say,  tbat  it  fletermines  itself— but 
even  here^  at  is  an  impertinent  answer.  To  tbe  question,  why  the  wOI  acts,  it 
ift  absiud  to  say  aimply  ii  4o»  oeL  Bat  tbe  debate  between  the  Arminians  an^ 
Calvinists  waa,  why  doea  the  will  act  thus  rather  than  otherwise?  Now,  it  ia 
said,  that  all  Arminians  meant,  was,  barely  that  it  does  act  thus,  rather  ifaas 
sMsnsfN/  thtt  i%  thcu  "O^vt  tlu)  q^mtipn  by  ra«r«ly  atating  it— E». 
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might  have  been  made  in  any  other  direction^  without  dtty 
change^  excepting  the  change  of  direction.  This  is  the 
meaning  which  they  have  attributed  to  their  predecessor^, 
as  the  only  one  ever  intended  by  the  advocates  of  thdt  doc- 
trine. 

III.  "Events  in  the  moral  world  which  arise  from  the 
mere  free  will  and  chdice  of  intelligent  beings,  are  called 
contingent^  because  ihey  are  not  brought  into  existence  in 
a  necessary  manner,  by  any  natural  connection  of  causes.^ 
(Watts'  Philos.  Essays,  p.  332.) 

The  Arminians  of  Edwards'  days  did  not  deny  the  simple 
certainty  of  future  volitions,  but  merely  that  there  were  any 
causes  which  made  their  existence  certain.  This  v^ill  ap- 
pear in  the  following  quotations. 

"  Ood's  foreknowledge  is  well  consistent  with  (he  freedom 
of  man's  will,  and  the  contingency  of  events,  (since  other- 
wise, all  man's  actions  must  l^  necessary,)  though  I  know 
not  how  it  is  so ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  consistent  with  his 
power  to  do  the  contrary :  and,  therefore,  his  foreknowledge 
that  what  may  not  be,  certainly  will  be,  is  consistent  with 
commands,  &c."    (Whitby  on  The  Five  Points,  p.  3S8.) 

<<  God's  knowledge  reaches  not  only  ^ot  yhj^rd  to 
future  contingencies,  but  also  rot  dxmra  future  possi- 
bilities :  viz.  He  knows  that  such  things  may  be,  though 
they  never  will  be ;  that  I  might  will  and  do,  what  1  neither 
do  nor  will,  and  abstain  from  that  I  do  not  abstain  froni ; 
and  that  I  will  this,  when  I  might  will  the  contrary."  "  If 
you  puzzle  me  with  these  inquiries,  how  then  can  OxfA  cer- 
tainly know  I  will  do*  what  He  sees  1  may  not  do  ?  or  how 
can  that  be  certainly  known,  which  neither  in  itself  nor  in 
its  causes,  hath  any  cet'tain  being,  btrt  may  as  well  not  be, 
or  be  done,  as  be  or  be  done?  This  argument  only  op- 
poseth  a  great  difficulty  arising  from  a  mate  of  knowledge 
in  God,  of  which  we  have  no  ided.*'    (Ibid.  p.  357.1 

<^ Whatever  now  is,  it  is  certetiH  that  H  is;  and  it  was 
yesterday,  and  from  eternity,  as*  certainty  true  tbact  the 
thing  would  be  to^iay,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  is.  And 
diis  certainty  of  event  is  equally  the  same,  whether  it  be 

♦  The  Arminian's  view  of  contingency  of  volition  is,  that  the  acti  of  the  will  are 
ADC  Aeeeuftrily  connected  with  any  preocdingr cauflet ;  t6a(  there  ieno  reason  wiiy 
one  moral  event  abould  take  place  rather  than  aooiber.  Arminiaia  proftaa  to 
beliere  that  God  foreknows  all  future  events ;  but  yet,  it  is  their  grand  peculiarity, 
(hat  he  knows  with  infinite  certainty  that  Aere  is  no  reason  whjro^eeveilt 
should  take  pkce rather  than  another,  and  that  thms  isoo  raason IbrafiqiMrair or 
pndietiDg  one  result  rather  than  another  in  human  aetwna.— Ed. 
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supposed  that  the  thine  could  be  foreknown,  or  not  *  *  * 
The  manner  how  God  can  foresee  fntnre  things,  without  a 
chain  of  necessary  causes^  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
distinctly."    (ClariLe's  Demonstration,  p.  104.) 

''  God's  infallible  judgment  concerning  contingent  truths, 
does  no  more  alter  the  nature  of  the  things,  and  cause  them  to 
be  necessary,  than  our  jud^ng  right  at  anytime  concerning 
a  contingent  truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent."  (R^ 
marks  on  Collins,  p.  38.) 

^  Nor  is  it  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  that  in  a  perfect  being, 
dtrimff  right  is  alwajfs  concomitant  with,  or  consequent 
upon  ,/ici^tii^  right,  unless  it  was  a  consequence  in  the  way 
01  physi^  conn^ion  between  cause  and  effect — which, 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  I  have  shown."    (Ibid.  p.  35.) 

"Good  actions  may  be  effectually  secured  as  to  their  per- 
formance, by  such  a  powerful  representation  of  Divine 
things  to  the  understanding,  as  God  foreknows  will  cer-  ' 
taifdy^  though  not  necessarUy,  be  an  occasion  of  the  final 
free  determination  of  the  will  to  piety  and  virtue."  (Watts' 
Works,  Vol.  VL  p.  397.) 

''  Has  it  not  been  always  said,  and  that  with  great  truth 
and  justice,  that  all  creatures  are  contingent  beings,  and  that 
they  mis^kt  not  have  been  ?  But  according  to  this  suppo- 
sition, {[that  of  the  determination  of  the  Divine  mind  by  su- 
perior nmess,)  no  creature  existing  is  a  contingent  being,  for 
its  superior  fitness  made  its  existence  necessary."  (Ibid« 
p.  404.) 

^<  GcmI  hath  a  perfect  prospect  of  the  events  of  all  actions ; 
as  well  of  those  which  proceed  firom  the  free  will  of  man,  as 
of  those  which  issue  firom  natural  causes ;  for  if  he  can  dis- 
cern as  well  what  moral  causes  will  produce  such  effects  in 
free  a^nts,  as  what  physical  causes  will  produce  their 
efl^ts  m  natural  agents,  it  must  evidently  be  the  same  thing 
as  to  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  Providence,  to  comr 
pass  His  designs  by  maraly  as  by  physical  and  natural 
causes.'*    (Whitby  on  Five  Points,  p.  362.) 

We  might  multiply  quotations  much  further,  upon  any 
one  of  the  topics  in  question — but  to  those  who  have  read 
the  books  from  which  we  quote,  it  may  seem  that  we  ought 
rather  to  apologize  for  having  already  offered  so  many. 
But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  contingency  of  volition,  as  we 
have  already  defined  and  described  it,  was^the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Arminian  scheme — ^the  premise  firom  which 
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all  the  important  peculiarities  of  that  system  may  be  lo^cally 
deduced,  and  the  only  thing  regarded  by  the  Armmian» 
themselves,  as  essential  to  its  defence,  it  is  important  that 
the  fact  should  be  brought  clearly  iitfo  view.  If  a  system 
of  views  respectioff  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  and  the 
government  of  God  over  his  moral  kingdom,  is  consecu- 
tively derived  from  the  above  premise^  which  is  deemed  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural,  (and  this  is  the  account  which 
Edwards  has  given  of  the  system  which  he  opposed,)  its  re- 
futation must  of  course  depend  upon  the  overthrow  of  die 
premise  itself.  To  this  work,  accordingly,  Edwards  di- 
rectly applied  his  wonderful  intellect;  and  the  doctrine  of 
contingency  must  wait  for  its  triumph,  until  the  "  Inquiry 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  (to  sav  nothing  of  the  recent 
<<  Inquiry"  by  President  Day,)  is  either  effectually  set  aside 
by  misinterpretation,  or  refuted. 


Art.  IIL — ^Review  of  the  Life  of  Count  Struenzee. 

Bt  Rst.  R.  Smitb,  Waterfonl,  New-Tork. 

J[M.CmHptJ«an-fVedine  Stnunzie :  BiographU  rtUgimimt  TrodueUcn  libr€ 
et  abrigitdkV  alUmandt^'-par  G.  D,  Piiict^  Patteur  tP EglUe  R^ormit  tU 
B4itbec    ParU,  1838.    pp.  204. 

The  lights  of  religious  biography  are  like  beacons  on 
mountains  often  illuminating  long  tracts  of  intervening 
valley., 

Well  do  we  remember,  when  pursuing  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Church's  history,  with  what  joy  we  read  Augustin's  Confes- 
sions.  The  truly  evangelical  experience  of  Luther  was  an- 
other of  these  rare  entertainments,  and  now  we  have  found 
another  in  a  piece  of  religious  biography  drawn  from  the 
age  of  infidelity. 

Our  indefatigable  fellow-laborer,  the  Rev.  M.  De  Felice^ 
of  France,  has  been  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  truth  in 
Europe,  by  the  publication  of  his  numerous  letters,  essays 
and  sermons ;  but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  his  works  will 
be  read  with  more  interest,  or  be  found  better  calculated  to 
promote  his  object  than  this  compilation  of  religious  biogra- 
phy in  the  work  before  us. 

OnuU  JohnrFredmiek  S^ruenzie  was  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
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testant  clergyman  of  Silesia  in  Germany.  Having  jSnished 
a  course  of  medical  studies  at  Halle  and  Atona,  he  came  in 
1768  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he  rose,  through  the 
favor  of  the  youn^  dneen  Matilda,  and  the  usual  arts  of  am- 
bition, to  be  minister  of  state.  By  some,  he  was  believed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  political  crimes :  the  old  no- 
bility of  Denmark  were  particularly  prejudiced  against  him, 
and,  in  the  result,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  through  which 
Struenste  was  arrested  on  charges  of  treason,  and  cast  into 
the  prison  of  Oopenhagen,  with  little  prospect  of  escaping 
an  ignominious  death.  It  is  during  this  imprisonment  that 
he  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  through  the  pastoral  visits  of 
ManteTf  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  by  whom  the  original  bio- 
graphy was  composed. 

Struenz^e,  as  will  soon  appear,  was  a  confirmed  skeptic, 
as  well  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  this  part  of 
his  life  will  be  principally  useful,  as  exhibiting  an  admira- 
ble example  of  skill  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  his  visitor — 
the  streng^th  and  beauty  of  a  religious  argument,  and  the 
power  of  divine  grace  in  an  extreme  case. 

The  tract  before  us  is  divided  into  intervietos  [entretiensi 
between  the  pastor  and  the  prisoner:  and  of  these  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  outline,  taking  notice  of  the  principal 
subjects  discussed  and  the  interesting  results. 

In  the  first  tnsit^  behold  this  faithful  pastor  approaching, 
with  a  burdened  heart,  a  proud  and  unbelieving — and  as  he 
has  reason  to  apprehend,  a  dying  sinner  I  '<Is  it  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  that  I  am  to  receive  this  visit?"  demands 
the  prisoner  briskly,  and  on  being  answered  that  it  was,  he 
coldly  consents  to  receive  him.  And  now  appears  the  ad- 
mirable q>irit  of  the  pastor,  ^ Mens,  le  CompI,"  said  he,  ''I 
visit  you  with  the  teoderest  emotions ;  I  know  well  what 
I  owe  to  a  man  whom  God  has  so  deeply  smitten,  and  I  de- 
sire from  my  heart  that  my  visits  to  yon  may  be  neither  un- 
useful  nor  disagreeable." 

The  efiect  of  this  address  is  to  soften  the  prteoner,  and  he 
finally  yields  his  confidence  to  the  pastor.  As  the  result  of 
the  first  interview,  the  pastor  succeeds  in  oblainii^  the  pri- 
soner's views  of  religion.  And  as  the  creed  of  an  infidel 
(if  that  term  may  pioperly  be  used  in  such  a  connection) 
nay  be  a  curiosity,  we  shall  here  give  Struenzde's  in  his 
own  words.  <<  I  believe,"  said  he,  <<  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  man,  as  well  as  the  wofU,  has  beoB  created 
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by  him.  But  I  could  never  convinoe  lUTself  that  man  is 
composed  of  more  than  one  substance.  I  regard  men  as 
organized  machines.  I  belieye  that  God  is  the  first  of  all 
beings,  and  has  put  this  machine  in  motion ;  but  when  it 
stops,  i.  e.  when  man  dies,  all  is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  deny 
liberty  to  ooan,  but  I  believe  all  his  actions  are  determined 
by  sensation.  Whatever  man  does  is,  in  itself,  indifferent, 
and  God  does  not  trouble  himself  about  it.  There  are  ac- 
tions, however,  which  are  ffood  or  bad  in  their  relations,  as 
when  they  are  useful  or  otherwise  to  ftociety  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual. I  do  not  fear  for  any  thing  after  this  life  ;  for  even 
supposing  there  were  a  future  state,  man,  I  believe,  receives 
a  recompense  for  ail  his  actions  here  below.  For  myself,  I 
will  freely  confess  to  you,  I  have  never  been  happy,  but 
often  very  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  all  my  grandeur.  As  to 
Christianity,  one  &:reat  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  gene- 
rally diffused.  Irit  were  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  only- 
way  of  pleasing  God,  it  should  necessarily  be  known  by  all 
the  human  rac^." 

The  pastor  hears  this  avowment  attentively,  but  makes, 
at  present,  no  reply.  Having  put  into  the  prisoner's  hand 
a  reli^ous  book,  begging  him  to  read  it,  he  takes  his  leave, 
promising  to  come  again. 

In  the  sEcoifD  Interview,  the  paator  approaches  hi» 
subject  in  this  interesting  manner.  ^Mons.  le  Compt,"  said 
he,  <'  you  are  now  two  cuiys  nearer  to  eternity  than  at  our 
last  interview,  and  days  are  to  you,  as  years  to  others.  I 
know,  indeed,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  life  to  come,  nor  even 
in  the  existeoce  of  the  soul ;  but  these  opinions,  you  well 
know,  are  only  hypotheses,  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  we  purpose,  at  present,  to  consider  them. 

The  main  positions  of  the  prisoner's  creed  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  rigid  but  fair  examination.  How  they  were 
made  to  appear,  and  how  entirely  untenable  they  were  found 
to  be,  may  be  judged,  in  some  measure,  from  the  following 
specimen.  ^  You  profess  to  believe,"  obeerves  the  pastor, 
'<  that  all  human  actions  are  determined  by  sensation.  Now 
it  is  important  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  thi» 
word  determined.  If  you  only  mean  by  it,  that  in  all  our  vo- 
luntary actions  we  act  under  impulsions  more  or  less  strong, 
we  have  no  dispate  on  that  point.  But  if  it  is  meant,  that 
under  this  impulse  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cAotce,  I  deny 
it  altogether^    Sensa^ona  do  not  detennine  me  to  such  and 
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such  an  act,  except  in  my  consenting  to  them  with  a  free 
will.  For  example,  here  is  a  snuff-box  lying  on  this  table. 
Its  handsome  appearance — or  a  certain  movement  of  my 
sense  of  smelling— in  one  word  sensniians,  incline  me  to 
take  it  up.  Now,  Mons.  le  Compt,  what  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  do  ?"  '<  I  think,"  answers  the  Count,  <^  that  you  are 

SAng  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff."  <<  No  such  thing,"  answers 
e  pastor.  Sensation  gives  me  an  impulse  to  that  efl^t  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  imposes  a  necessity  upon  me."  And  he 
laid  down  the  box.  The  pastor  now  opens  his  own  hypo* 
thesis  of  human  nature,  and  shows  that  even  on  philosophi- 
cal principles  it  is  far  m<N:e  tenable  than  that  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  assail. 

He  accompanies  his  reasonings  with  a  most  affecting  ex- 
hortation, beseeching  the  prisoner  to  give  to  these  subjects 
at  least  a  serious  consideration,  alludes  feelingly  to  the 
afflicted  condition  of  his  parents,  and  leaves  him  in  tears 
^  and  praying  for  another  visit. 

The  third  Interview.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
chapter.  Struen2^  had-  not  yet  avowed  his  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  materialism.  The  pastor  perceives  the 
struggle  in  his  mind,  and  suspects  that  the  cause  of  this  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  his  convictions,  is  a  false  shame  to 
own  a  former  error,  especially  as  he  had  sometimes  taught 
it  to  others.  He  therefore  sets  himself  to  show  to  the  pri- 
soner, that  pension  and  not  reason  is  the  primary  cause  of 
Infidelity,— and  this  being  so,  that  there  is  actually  more 
shame  in  clinging  to  error,  than  abandoning  it  upon  intelli- 
gent convictions.  "Your  intelligence  has  forced  you  to 
perceive,"  continues  the  pastor,  <<that  man  is  not  a  mere 
machine ;  and  you  can  alledge  no  one  solid  objection  against 
the  existence  of  the  soul.  Your  reason  accords  with  vour 
experience  in  attesting  that  there  is  an  immaterial  ana  im- 
mortal principle  in  man.  But  still  you  seek  pretexts  for  reject- 
ing these  truths.  You  say  that  all  opinions  are  uncertain — 
that  you  fear  being  misled,  and  that  time  is  wanting  for  dif- 
ficult investigations  :  and  so  the  wise  course  seems  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  to  rest  where  you  are  now  and  await  the  result. 
Now  permit  me  to  ask,  are  these  the  tme  causes  of  your  un- 
belief? I  do  not  believe  they  are,  and  I  ask  permission  to 
penetrate  the  real  state  of  your  conscience  for  a  moment, 
that  we  may  discover  whether  it  be  truly  as  I  suppose." 

He  then  reviews  the  prisoner's  life,  and  he  is  constrained 
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to  acknowledge  that  be  had  no^  entbrace^  the  syslem  of  mar 
terialism  until  after  a  life  of  dissipation  and  ambition^  mar 
king  it  his  interest  to  believe  it  true*  Oncei  he  was  pure--r 
once  he  had  a  simple  faith  and  tender  moral  senUments }  bat 
folly,  and  voluptiousness,  and  crime  had  gradually  eradir 
cated  all,  and  then  he  had  embraced  Infidelity  as  a  refuge 
from  the  upbraidings  of  conscience. 

Having  made  these  important  concessions^  why  did  he 
not  nour  openly  abandon  his  error  ?  '^  Two  causes^  as  the 
pastor  informs  him,  are  mainly  in  the  way :  one  is  shame  to 
acknowledge  he  ever  bad  been  wrong/'  ^which  the  pastor 
shows  clearly  ought  to  be  less  potent  tban  tne  shame  of  hold* 
ing  oj^  to  known  error),  and  then  '^  the /ear  of  hearing  the 
cries  of  an  avenging'  conscienee.^^  *'  Let  these  demands  be 
heard  and  cherished  however ;  for  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  no  escaping  them.  Were  yon  a  mere  machine  even,  God 
could  prolong  the  existence  of  this  machine  beyond  the 
grave,  and  make  it  the  medium  of.  a  terrible  punishment*^ 
That  which  exists^  exists,  whatever  theories  we  adopt.  The' 
man  who  i?  falling  into  an  abyss  gains  nothing  by  shutting 
his  eyes  and  stopping  his  cars.  He  falls  nevertheless,  and 
what  is  worse  deprives  himself  of  the  means  which  he  might 
have  used  to  break  his  fall." 

*'  O,  my  friend,  what  do  you  then  propose  to  do  ?  your  days 
are  few  and  numbered.  Haste,  I  beseech  you :  do  not  harden 
yourself  against  the  voice  of  God,  but  save  your  soul.  .  I 
tremble — I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  your  remaining  insen- 
sible perhaps^  after  all  my  entreaties  and  prayers." 

This  was  touching  the  Count  in  a  tender  point.  He  had 
said  that  actions  were  relatively  good  or  bad,  according  as 
they  are  useful  or  injurious  to  our  fellow-men.  His  own 
past  life  had  now  been  brought  before  him,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently in  trouble.  The  next  point  would  be  to  show  that 
these  acts  must  be  still  pnore  reprehensible  in  their  relations 
to  God,  and  that  the  theory  of  expiating  them  by  mere  re- 
pentance, was  also  untenable.  But  ri^rving  a  tuUer  con- 
sideration of  thes^  topics  for  another  interview,  the  pastor. 
put  into  his  hands  another  book  on  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  takes  his  leave. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interviews,  the 
visitor  is  principally  engaged  in  establishing  the  true 
standard  of  moral  acUons.  ^It  is  not  their  relation  to  m^n 
tAone^  by  which  moral  actions  are  to  be  measured  i.for  who 
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is  able  to  trace  alt  these  relatione?  Many  of  them  extend 
throuiifh  life  not  only,  but  into  eternity.  No  man  is  wise 
enough  to  decide  in  advance  on  all  the  consequences  of  his 
actions,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  he  will  make 
many  mistakes  in  the  application  of  such  a  rule — ^be  govern- 
ed more  by  passion  and  prejudice,  than  by  true  reasons, 
and  finally  come  to  confound  all  essential  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil.  No ;  the  true  measure  of  moral 
actions  is  their  relation  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  own  en- 
lightened conscience.  The  more  a  man  departs  from  this 
rule,  the  greater  is  his  criminality ;  the  more  he  injures  his 
fellow  men,  the  greater  hia  offence  towards  God. 

To  this  conclusion,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  two  in* 
terlocutors  finally  come.  And  now  a  broader  target  is  ex- 
posed in  the  prisoner's  bosom  for  shafls  of  reproof.  The 
pastor  sees  his  advantage,  and  enters  upon  a  faithful  but 
judicious  examination  of  the  conscience.  The  prisoner 
.submits  to  this,  and  acknowled^,  step  by  step,  the  justness 
of  the  accusations.  His  whole  life  had  been  character- 
ized by  three  great  sins — levity,  voluptumis,  and  om- 
bUion.  Self-seeking  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole,  and  he  had  pursued  his  object  through  the  usual  in- 
strumentalities of  deceit,  and  injustice,  and  cruelty.  The 
wron^  of  which  he  had  thus  been  guilty  towards  men, 
were  mnumerable — ^immeasurable ;  and  he  now  sees.them 
in  their  more  heinous  aggravation  towards  God.  No 
wonder  we  are  told  that  ^  the  prisoner  trembled,  bitter  tears 
ran  down  from  his  eyes,  and  he  appeared  the  prey  of  the 
most  profound  distress." 

We  pause  to  make  a  remark  here,  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  sinner's  conscience,  under  certam  circumstances, 
with  regard  to  acknowledging  his  sins.  Auricular  confes- 
sion, as  understood  and  practiced  by  the  Papists,  we  con- 
sider as  unwarrantable,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  sub- 
ject,  as  well  as  a  terrible  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  a  ghostly  tyranny.  But  sin  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  be  forgiven — the  con/e^^ion  is  directly  to  God ;  but 
why  not,  in  order  to  this,  sometimes  use  the  advice  and 
medium  of  a  religious  instructor?  In  the  case  before  us^ 
for  example,  who  can  doubt  that  this  prisoner,  with  death 
before  him,  his  understanding  convinced  of  sin,  and  yet 
having  a  proud  and  stubborn  heart  to  be  subdu^,  was 
greatly  helped  toward  the  happy  results  of  his  conversion, 
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by  layiog  opm  the  real  state  of  his  conscience.  It  must  be 
a  delicate  and  very  responsible  fpnction  of  the  servants  of 
God  I  but  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  they  were  qualified 
and  did  sometimes  venture  upon  it,  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  sick,  the  condemned,  and  th^  aying. 

While  discussing  the  nature  of  morality,  as  last  mention- 
ed, Struenz6e  had  been  satisfactorily  convinced  also  of  the 
Divine  character  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  argu- 
ment was,  that  such  a  teacher  of  pure  morals,  and  such  a 
model  of  perfection  in  all  his  own  deportment,  could  never 
have  been  an  impostor.  So  easy  is  the  process  of  the  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  with  a  willing  and  sin-convicted 
mind ! 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resurrectien  of  Christy  by  West,  to- 
gether, with  some  further  discussion  at  a  subsequent  inter- 
view, seems  to  have  established  his  conviction  of  the  whole 
truth  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion;  and  we  have  the 
prisoner,  henceforth,  before  us  as  one,  who  can  be  referred 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  reason,  for  the  decision  of  all 
religious  doctrines. 

Seventh  Interview.  Behold  now  the  humbled 
Struenz^e,  truly  miserable,  under  his  own  convictions  of 
truth.  <'  He  lies  for  hours  upon  his  couch — his  head  bowed 
down ;  bringing  forth  bitter  sighs  and  tears — then  he  starts 
up  and  paces  his  room  with  rapid  and  irregular  steps." 

In  this  state  the  present  visit  finds  him ;  and  the  pastor, 
who  had  proposed  to  himself  some  further  examination  of 
ti)e  prisoner's  conscience,  suppresses  the  principal  questions, 
and  proceeds  rather  to  administer  something  like  consola- 
tion. In  answer  to  the  prisoner's  agonizing  inquiry,  whether 
there  could  be  any  hope  for  such  a  case  as  his  ?  he  assures 
him  that  there  is  a  way  of  deliverance,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  yet  find  it  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  pastor,  at  this  interview,  had  another  tender  office  to 
discharge.  He  delivers  a  letter  iOrom  the  prisoner's  parents. 
And  here,  did  our  space  permit,  we  should  certainly  present 
extracts  from  this  excellent  letter. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  father  of  Struenz6e,  was  a 
Protestaqt  clerg3rman.  His  mother,  appears  also,  to  have 
be^p  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  piety,  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, in  some  measure,  how  such  parents  would  write  to 
audi  a  son,  and  on  such  an  occasion.  The  letter  is  a  nKxlel 
of  the  tender,  the  afflict,  and  the  faithful,  and  cannot  be 
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.'read,  we  are*  cbnfiflent,  without  the  deepest  emotions.  The 
prisoner  was  convnlsed,  and  could  not  go  on.  The  pastor 
isoon  takes  up  the  occasion  for  instruction  :  ^  Do  you  still 
think,  said  he,  that  simple  repentance  is  a  sufficient  expia- 
tion for  sin  ?"  "  1  no  longer  dare  to  hope  it,"  said  Stmenz^e, 
'^.ahd  I  do  t)ot  wish  to  delude  myself  farther  with  any  such 
thought.";  Consult  then,  your  own  intelli^nce,  my  dear 
•friend,  and  see  if  you  find  any  other  methMof  recmcUing 
yourself  to  GodP  But  this  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
visit. 

■  Eighth  Interview.  **  Reason  offers,"  said  the  pastor, 
^  but  three  methods  for  reconciling  sinful  men  to  God,  and 
these  are  repentance^  reparationfor  our  faults^  or  reforma- 
tion of  life.  But  neither  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient— not  repentance,  for  it  does  not  remove  the  conse- 
quences of  sin — it  does  not  effect  this  even  among  men,  and 
no  human  tribunal'  would  dare  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
forgiving  every  true  penitent;  nor  can  reparation  answer 
the  purpose,  since  no  one  can  follow  out  and  know  all  the 
injurious  consequences  of  his  sins,  in  order  to  make  repara- 
.  tion  for  them.  If  he  cannot  do  this  in  reference  to  these  in- 
jurioqs  human  tendencies,  how  much  less  in  their  relations 
to  eternity  and  to  God !  Well,  then ;  says  one,  I  will  reform 
my  life — I  will  be  as  I  should  be  in  future — I  will  be  per- 
feet.  But  this  is  wholly  a  delusion  of  human  pride.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  reform  his  life,  by  natural  means  alone,  is 
sure  to  fail.  For  ^hat  is  it?  He  purposes  to  hate  his 
own  dominant  passion  !  He  is  trying  to  renounce  himself! 
He  attempts — he  fails — he  is  discouraged,  and  soon  fidls 
back  into  his  former  course.  But,  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  he  did  su^eed.  ThM  he  had  attained  to  a  perfect  life, 
and  persevered  in  it  to  the  end,  what  is  to  be  done  with  his 
past  transgressions  ?  We  were  under  obligation  to  obey 
God  then  as  well  as  now.  Suppose,  for  example,  I  were 
•under  bonds  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  my  creditor 
daily ^  and,  that  yesterday,  I  had  not  paid ;  would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  tell  hini  I  have  paid  the  d^ies  of  to  day  1  God 
couldy  perhaps,  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  sinner,  if  be 
would.  But  can  he  consistently  ?  WUlhe  do  it?  Aye, 
tMl  He  ?  This  is  the  great  question,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  encourage  you  here,  either  from  reason  or  revelation, 
that  God  wills  to  pardon  a  sinner,  without  an  adequate 
satis&ction.    On  the  contrary,  all  his  providences,  his  laws. 
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his  thrsateningSy  aire  against  this  hope.  The  scheme  is  a 
chimera,  invented  by  pride,  which  wcfuld  fain  be  wiser 
than  God,  or  proffered  by  passion,  to  put  to  sleep  the  troub* 
ling  voice  of  conscience."  Had  his  intelligent  friend  any 
thing  else  to  offer  'P    He  is  silent. 

Ninth  and  tenth  interviews.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  presenting  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  and 
in  partioular,  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blwxl  of 
Christ. 

The  prisoner  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  is  weeing  over  the 
errors  of  his  past  life — he  is  reading,  prayinsf,  examining — 
he  has  abandoned,  all  hope  as  arising  from  his  former  sys- 
tems, and  as  yet,  he  can  derive  no  other. 

Thfe  is  his  condition,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  approve 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  now  brought  forward.  It  is  first  shown, 
diat  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  that  no  reasonable  objections  can 
be  urged  against  it.  It  is  then  shown  how  it  confirms, 
sanctions,  and  glorifies  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  par- 
ticularly his  wi^om,  justice,  holiness,  and  love.  The  ama- 
ainfif  condescension  of  God,  and  the  perfect  adaptedness 
of  this  method  to  the  wants  of  fallen  men  are  then  seen,  and 
the  speaker,  kindling  with  his  theme,  comes,  at  length,  to 
apply  the  subyeot  by  a  direct  address — <<  What  longer  lunders 
my  dear  friend  then,  from  embracing  such  a  scheme  of  life 
as  this  ?  Your  own  felt  wants  invite  vou.  Your  eternity 
is  near.  Your  conscience  is  troubled,  and  you  fear  the 
wrath  of  God.  While  your  reason  can  supply  you  with  no 
other  means  of  salvation,  you  have  learned  now  what  is  a 
^tirepathto  consolation  and  to  peaoe.  It. is  faith  in  the 
frian  of  mercy  wrought  out  and  proffered  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ--*a  plan  whidi  has  been  embraced  by  thousands  of 
Ibe  most  intelligent  among  men,  and  never  failed  them— 
-which  beats  its  letters  of  credence  in  miracles  the  most  in- 
contestable, and  which  is,  as  you  have  seen,  altogether 
worthy  of  God.  You  ought  then  to  receive  this  offer  of 
merey.  You  ousht,  if  you  love  your  own  happiness,  or 
would  honor  God,  to  believe  at  once  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  beseech  you  no  lonser  to  render  yourself  un- 
happy. Believe  in  the  Lord  ^us  Christ,  and  your  sins 
shall  all  be  pardoned,  and  your  death  be  maide  the  entrance 
to  everlastiiqi^  bliss." 
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^d  n0w  followed  4  scene,  whieli,  io  tibe  i^prehension  of 
the  writer,  <<it  was  impossible  to  paint."  The  count  was 
nielted-4ie  eloses  with  this  glorious  scheme  of  salvation— 
he  proclftiiua  his  trust  in  it — he  glories  in  the  cross,  and 
already  experiences  a  sacred  peace,  and  an  aninmting  hope. 
"  Never,"  says  Munter^  "  did  I  experience  so  high  a  gratifi- 
eation ;  never  did  I  perceive  so  clearly,  and  with  a  heart  so 
full  of  tender  elevation  towAids  God,  how  sweet  a  thing  it 
is  to  recover  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways."  The  two 
friends  embrace  each  other,  give  thanks  to  God,  and  join  in 
a  solemn  prayer. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  follow  in  detail  all  the  in- 
terviews succeeding  to  this  event  The  pastor  has  now  a 
hopeful  convert,  and  he  sets  himself  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
<<  building  him  up  in  the  most  holy  faith."  To  this  end  he 
solemnly  cautions  him  against  self-deception,  and  proceeds, 
in  many  visits,  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  revelation — the 
^nature  of  spiritual  experience,,  and  the  practical  duties  of  re- 
ligion. It  would  he  pleasant  to  present  these  conversations, 
but  this  would  be  to  translate  the  work  before  us,  rather  than 
give. a  notice  of  it,  and  we  must  be  content  to  furnish  a  few 
miscellaneous  specimens,  going  to  show  the  method  of  in- 
struction adopted,  and  the  prisoner's  general  state  of  mind. 

The  subjects  disousaed,  among  others,  are  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  mysteries  in  religion,  the 
Trinity,  the  deity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Practical  duties  and  the 
proper  spirit  of  them  are  also  considered— death  and  an  im- 
mediate after  existence-rr-the  resurrection  of  the  body — a 
general  judgment,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  prisoner  on  the  different  sub- 
jects of  these  discussions  will  be  feund  worthy  of  attention. 
He  expresses  a  desif  e  in  one  place,  ^^  that  the  reasonableness 
of  Christianity  were  moie  frequently  insisted  upon  with  un- 
believers, and  isivesy  confidimt  for  himself,  that  no  course 
of  argument  could  imve  succeeded  with  him^  but  one  which 
attacked  the  foundation  of  his  previous  errors."  Of  his/efi^ 
ingSj  he  declares  repeatedly  <'  that  he  finds  himself  happier 
at  this  moment,  when  the  sentence  of  hia  condemnation  to 
death  had  already  been  heard,  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  exaltatipn."  He  foi^ves  all  his  ene- 
inies,.ar' rather,  he  aannot  seem  to  realize  that  he  has  any 
enemy.    He  ackno^vledges  the  justice  of  Ids  qcmdemnation, 
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prays  for  thcf  king  and  e^preom  hisdeteiviiiiatioiL  to  fix  all 
his  thoughtay  as  muefa  as  possible,  upon,  another  world.  A3 
to  objections  arising  from  the  difficulties  he  still  meets  with 
in  study^ing  reUffious  truth,  his  umform  answer  to  ihem  all 
is  this,  "  I  am  nrixdy  persuaded  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures^  aad  I  feel  myself  bound  to  submit  tp  all  their 
instructions.'' 

r  Still  Siruenzte  had  his  mental  trials;  the  greatest  and 
most  frequent  were  infidel  suggestions,  which,  contrary  to 
bis  will,  at  times  would  seem  to  be  shot  into  his  mind.  This 
waste  punish  him  for  his  former  sins.  Next  to  this  was 
the  remembrance  which  would  often  «ome  upon  him,  of  the 
evil  he  had  done  to  others^  and,  in  many  instances  when  it 
ocmld  not  be  repaired.  This  last  reflection  led  him  strongly 
to  desire  that  efforts  should  be  maile  to  spread  the  icnow* 
ledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving. 
And  here  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  {dan  of  Tract 
printing  and  drcukUim  appears  to  have  been  strcmgly  im- 
posed upon  his  mind.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  pe- 
riod was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  that  these 
were  the  thoughts  of:  an  intelligent  youns  convert,  we  feel 
assured  of  an  interest  in  the  subject  whioh  will  justify  our 
preaentittg  the  Whole  passage.  Struent^  then  spoke  of 
the  christian  religion  in  general.  <^  I  am  spre,"  said  he,.  <Mt 
needs  only  td  be  better  known  in  firderto  be  generally  re- 
ceived, and  then  it  would  change  the.  whole  face  of  the 
wwld.  I  could  wish  that  yon,  my  venerated  friend,  and 
other  reafMctable  ecclesiastics,  winddfurtUsh  Ultle  portable 
tracts  (feoilles  volantes)  for  showing  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tiantty  and  eaqplaining  its  doetrines.  These  would  afford  a 
{^easing  aid  to  preaching  the  Gospel  One  could  employ  Al- 
manaes  for  this  purpose,  where  instead  of  the  absurd  and  fool- 
ish things  with  which  they  are  usually  filled,  there  should 
be  taught  &e  truths  of  religion  and  in  a  style  which  would 
attract  the  oommon  people."  He  then  rpfers  to  tlie  example 
of  Fo&atre,  who,  as  it  is  well  knowii,  employed  tracts  for 
Aetroying  the  christian  religion.  "  I  remember,'^  says  Stru- 
mide,  "  hearing  him  exalted  to  the  skies  for  this  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  tvhen  I  went  to  see  him  at  Paris ;  but  1  do  not  think 
that  Voitairo  himWf  was  the  inventor  of  this  method,  but 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Christ  aiid  his  apostles." 

At  tength  the  prisoner  receives  his  sentence,  and,  terrible 
as  it  was,  (death  on  the  scaffold  by  decapitation,  and  then 
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qiiarteriDg  and  dissection,)  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  affected 
him  as  much  as  it  did  his  pastor.  He  soon  after  receives 
the  sacrament,  and  finally  the  day  arrlTes  which  is  to  ter- 
minate all  his  earthly  experience.  The  last  interriew  in 
the  prison  is  replete  with  christian  feelings,  and  most  judi- 
cious  instructions.  <^  Assuredly,"  said  tm  prisoner,  in  an- 
swer  to  a  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  "I  will  abstain  from  any 
thing  like  playing  a  part  for  the  obsenratlon  of  men.  There 
is  nothing  which  I  hare  to  do  at  present  tmt  to  please  Ood 
and  seek  for  strength  to  surmount  the  terrors  of  death.  I 
will  attempt  therefore  to  direct  my  thoughts  wholly  to  these 
objects.  Men  are,  to  me^  as  if  they  were  not"  The  Pastor 
approves  of  this  determination  and  even  proposes  that  he 
will  not  himself  say  much  to  the  prisoner  on  tlie  scaffold, 
that  he  may  not  divert  his  attention. 

At  length  the  two  condemned  (Brandt  and  Struenz^e)  ar- 
rive at  the  place  of  execution.  Brandt  is  first  called,  and 
the  pastor  places  himself  between  6truenz6e  and  his  friend, 
that  the  former  might  not  be  too  much  moved  in  seeing  him 

C^  Tranquillisse  yourself,"  said  Struenz^e,  smiling, ''  I 
9  need  of  consolations  from  you  *  do  not,  therefore,  let 
me  see  you  suffer.  Remember  you  nave  been  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God  to  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be  your 
consolation.^'  Among  all  the  immense  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold,  it  was  remarked  "  that  there  must  be 
some  pious  souls,  who  were  probably  praying  for  the  pri- 
soner." •*  I  hope  it,"  said  he,  **  and  it  gives  me  comfort. 
What  a  mass  of  human  beings  are  here  t  yet  all  men  are  as 
nothing  in  the  immensity  of  Ood's  creation.  But  God  has 
so  loved  man  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  son  for  their  salva- 
tion. O,  the  grandeur  of  divine  ^ace !"  The  head  of 
Brandt  was  now  heard  to  fall,  and  m  a  few  moments  aiter- 
wards  the  call  is  for  Struenz^.  He  advances  gravely  and 
with  deep  humility.  He  was  paler  than  usual  and  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  speaking.  One  sees  that  he  is 
moved  at  the  approach  of  death ;  but  his  countenance  ex- 
presses:, at  the  same  time,  resignation,  hope,  and  peace.  The 
pastor,  who  follows  behind  him,  repeats  these  comforting 
words  of  Christ,  "  Whosoetfer  beUeveth  in  wie  thmigk  he 
were  dead  yet  shall  he  live^  His  sentence  is  now  read, 
with  the  royal  confirmation.  His  armorial  honors  are  next 
brought,  and  his  shield  is  broken  in  pieces  before  his  eyes. 
During  this  process  his  chains  are  taken  off,  and  the  pastor 
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then  addresses  to  him  the  following  office;  from  the  ritual 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

'^  Do  you  repent,  from  your  heart,  of  all  your  sins  against 
God  and  against  man  ?" 

Answer.  <<  You  are  acquainted  with  my  sentimentsjon 
that  subject,  and  I  assure  you  they  remain  the  same  at  this 
moment." 

<<  Do  you  rely  alone  upon  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  obtaining  pardon  of  God?" 

Answer.  '^  I  know  of  no  other  means  of  entering  into 
favor  with  God,  and  I  repose  entirely  on  Jesus  Christ." 

<'  Do  you  depart  from  the  world  in  perfect  peace  with  all 
men?" 

Answer.  <'  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  at  enmity 
with  me,  personally.  For  the  rest,  you  know  my  senti- 
ments on  this  pointy  and  I  refer  you  to  that  which  I  have 
already  said." 

<<  Go  then  in  peace,  where  God  calls  yon,"  said  the  pastor, 
laying  his  hands  on  the  prisoner's  head. 

He  now  divested  himself  of  part  of  his  garments,  and  has- 
tened to  lay  his  head  on  the  fatal  block.  When  his  riffht 
band  was  first  smitten  ofi*,  according  to  the  sentence,  nis 
whole  body  appeared  convulsed.  The  axe  is  raised  again, 
and  while  the  pastor  repeats  the  solemn  words,  '^  remember 
thai  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified^  was  decul  afnd  is  alive 
again,^^  the  blow  descends  and  the  head  of  Struenzte  lies 
xoUing  at  his  feet.. 

Thus  perished,  says  his  biographer,  the  noble  Count  Stru- 
enz6e,  culpable  before  men,  but  justified,  as  we  believe,  be- 
fore God,  through  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Had  he  died 
with  the  usual  exhibitions  of  heroic  valour,  posterity,  per- 
haps, would  have  decreed  him  titles  of  honor,  where  he 
would  only  then  have  merited  pity  and  contempt.  In  as- 
cending the  scaffold  as  he  did,  he  has  merited  an  infinitely 
higher  honor,  the  honor  of  a  forgiven  malefactor — the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God. 

There  are  a  few  additional  reflectitms,  which  have  oc- 
curred to  us,  while  pursuing  this  piece  of  biography,  and 
which  we  shall  now  ofier.  The  fast  is,  on  whai  perhaps 
may  praperly  be  called  address  in  ministers  of  the  Chs- 
peL  We  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived  a  happy  example 
ot  this  in  the  case  before  us :  and  it  is  evident  that  had  the 
Pastor  Hunter  been  less  acquainted  with  human  nature — 
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I688  familiar  with  elevated  and  kind  manners — ^less  the  scho- 
lar and  man  of  general  knowledge,  he  could  not  (though 
ever  so  faithful  a  messenger  of  Christ)  have  found  so  ready 
and  successful  an  access  to  the  heart  of  the  imprisooed 
Struenz6e. 

These  gifts,  therefore,  must  be  of  great  importance :  and 
we  do  not  see  how  any  reflecting  minister  of  the  Gospel  can 
think  of  holding  them  lightly.  In  pastoral  visitations,  par- 
ticularly, and  more  so  when  the  subjects  of  their  visits  are 
the  unfortunate — the  imprisoned — the  skeptical,  and  the 
proud,  perhaps,  who  are  altopther  disinclined  to  religious 
conversation,  an  easy  and  skilful  mode  of  approaching  them 
must  be  nearly  indispensable.  And  yet  there  are  those,  more 
in  this  age  than  at  some  former  times  we  believe,  who  seem 
to  despise  all  such  qualifications  in  the  ministry.  They  ap- 
pear to  regard,  as  little  better  than  ecdesiastical  foppery,  all 
resfard  to  this  subject,  and  we  have  even  known  students  in 
Theology,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  read  so  excellent 
and  timely  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Miller  on  Clerical  Man- 
ners.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  something  wrong*  here.  We 
suppose,  indeed,  that  no  one  oould  go  beyond  ourselves  in 
utter  abhorience  upon  seetUfir  the  mere  man  of  manners  in 
the  ministry ;  but  we  cannot  but  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  thing  like  voluntary  coarseness,  or  the  affectation  of 
despising  the  advantages  of  good  address  and  extensive 
knowledge,  is  equally  out  of  place. 

If  any  doubt  whether  these  ffifls  can  be  united  with  true 
humility  and  entire  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  men,  we  think  he 
may  receive  some  profitable  instructions  from  reading  the 
above  noticed  piece  of  biography. 

2.  We  have  a  remark  to  make  on  the  impertant  subjed 
of  dealing  mth  the  dyings  and  eepedaUy  with  those  tpho 
are  dying  in  the  midst  of  their  strength^  under  sentence  of 
civU  condemncUion,  There  are  few  who  have  been  in  the 
ministry  for  many  years,  without  having  something  to  do 
with  this  department  of  duty.  But  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  cases,  is  at  once  a  most  difficult  and  responsible  office. 
The  too  common  mistake  is  either  to  address  at  once  the  fears 
of  such  persons,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  very  likely  to 
harden  the  criminal  against  you :  or,  if  you  gain  access,  to 
rely  too  exclusively  on  appeals  to  natural  feelings,  and  if  the 
subject  seems  to  melt'  in  the  end,  to  proclaim  it  as  a  won- 
derful conversion.   We  say  this  is  a  mistake,  and  who  that 
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has  observed  tbe  general  results  of  sick-bed  conversionsy 
where  they  could  be  observed,  ha^  not  had  reason  to  fear 
that  most  of  such  4M)nvfsrsioQS  are  spurious  ?  Yet  it  is  pro« 
per  to  visit  tbe  sick  and  dyin^,  and  to  seek  earnestly  for  the 
conversion  of  those  who  were  previously  impenitent  or 
skepticati  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  We  think  the  case 
before  us  affi>rds  an  answer  to  this  question.  For  the  case 
of  hardened  and  proud  unbelievers  especially,  the  example 
is  admirable.  Here  is  an  entirely  rational  dealing  with  the 
whole  system  of  error:  a  most  judicious  beginning  with 
foundations  before  proceeding  to  the  superstructure — a  logi- 
cal and  lucidMiscussion  of  all  the  groat  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion — a  most  faithful  dealing  with  the  con-> 
science  in  ita  place— «a  judicious  course  of  counsels  as  to  the 
nature,  duty,  and  means  of  religious. experience — a  carrful 
(Tuardin^  agaiast.  a  wrong  spirit,  and  jfolse  grounds  of  confix 
dence ;  m  one  word,  a  most  scruputeus  referring  of  the 
whole  con<»ra^  habitually,  »s  lying  between  Ood  and  the 
prisoneK's  bwn<soul  y  and  all  thilE^  course  continued  for  many 
days^  and  only  indulging  ttie  most  humble  hope  at  last: 
saeh  an  example  ia,  indeed,  worthy  of  all  estimation  by 
those  who  deal  with  the  dyii^f,  and  were  it  more  frequently 
exhibited,  we  should  not  sooAeni  heat  of  the  dying  speeches 
of  oon verted  criminals,  and  have  less  reason  to  fear  that  they 
had  been  ^*  compassed  about  with  sparks  of  their  own 
kindling.'^ 

3.  We  oould  not  but  feel  the  desire,  while  perusing  this 
biography,  thai  it  might  be  read  by  fhe  injidei.  We  have 
felt  thai'it  must  work  some  convictions  of  the  truth  on  such 
minds.  We  know,  indeed,  what  would  be  their  immediate 
answer.  <^  These  exercises,"  they  would  say,  ^'  were  those 
of  a  dying  manP^ — ^Not  all  of  them  however.  The  con- 
vicCioii  of  the  truth  in  Struenz§e,.and  the  profession  of  it^ 
was  before  his  condemnation.  -  It  was  at  a  time,  too,  when 
he  declared  <<  be  would  not  wrong  the  truth  to  save  his  life :" 
and  he  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  manner  of  conducting  his 
judicial  defence. 

But  suppose  it  was  in  certain  view  of  death  that  this  faith 
was  entertained,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  was  a  weak 
or  unworthy  faith  ?  Look  at  the  case.  Here  is  a  man  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers : — 
he  had  been  a  skeptic — he  is  slow  and  reluctant  in  relin- 
quishing Us  errors,  demanding  reason  and  proof  for  every 
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posidon  of  truth  ootil  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
whole.  He  is,  at  first,  miserable  under  this  admission  of 
truth,  but  finally  is  led  by  it  to  the  Savionr,  and  then  is 
happy  and  stead&st  to  the  end.  Now  has  the  un  belie vBr 
any  thing  which  he  can  reasonably  object  to  all  this  ?  Does 
he  still  say  that  Struenzte  was  in  dying  circumstances,  we 
will  now  remind  him  that  he,  too,  must  one  day  be  there  ; 
and  the  argument  ought  to  be,  that  the  same  views  which 
can  change  a  sinner  men,  and  are  found  appropriate  both  to 
life  and  death,  must  be  true  views  and  altogether  important 
to  him. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Stmenz^e,  <<  that  no  man  could  give 
a  full  examination  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  not 
be  a  believer."  But  we  suspect,  a  further  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  would  have  corrected  this  error.  The  Scrip- 
tures tells  us,  '<  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  lights 
because  their  deeds  are  evilJ^ 

4.  We  have  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  this  piece  qf  bia^ 
graphy  lamUd  encourage  the  preparing  and  distribution 
of  religious  tracts.  We  have  seen  the  high  and  somewhat 
remarkable  testimony  to  their  usefulness,  which  is  here 
g;iven,  and  feel  confident  that  a  more  appropriate  means  of 
aoing  good  could  not  be  adopted. 

The  condition  of  European  countries,  even  more  than 
that  of  your  own,  renders  such  a  species  of  reading  accep* 
table ;  while  the  lively  and  terse  method  of  expression  for 
which  this  work  is  distinguished,  is  most  happily  exhibited 
by  French  writers.  We  hope  our  beloved  fellow-  laborers  of 
F^rance,  will  continue  to  exhibit  their  characteristic  talent 
for  this  good  work. 

Let  these  <^  flying  leaves"  be  prepared  and  scattered 
through  all  their  population :  and  may  the  desire  of  the 
d]ringstranger  be  soon  fulfilled,  when  <*  villages,  the  colonies, 
and  all  men,  every  where,  shall  daily  read  these  writings, 
and  learn  thence  to  become  more  pious  and  more  happy.'' 
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Art.  IV. — Review  op  the  Memoir  op  Dr.  Porter. 

By  Rev.  Willii  Loid,  New  Haitford,  Cono. 

Mmairofihe  Life  and  Okariieier  t^Bbenettr  Poritr,  D.D,  laU  Pretidtni  qf 
tlu  Tktolagical  Seminary,  Andottr.  By  Lyman  MaUk4w&,  ptuiar  of  the 
Souik  Churchy  Braintree,  Mats.  Boetim^  jmbiiehed  fry  Ferkitie  and  Marvin, 
1837. 

It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  benevolent  constitution  of  Ood, 
that  the  natural  and  appropriate  object  of  the  mind,  is  tiuth ; 
of  the  affections,  virtue.  There  is  implanted  in  the  soul,  if 
not  a  congeniality,  yet  a  reverence  for  these,  which  is  never 
felt  towards  error  and  vice.  Hence  results,  what  we  may 
term  a  general  law  ;  that  distinguished  excellence,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral,  secures  distinguished  respect  and 
esteem. 

Is  genius,  for  example,  the  rare  endowment  ?  How  often 
has  genius  been  celebrated  in  eulogy  and  song  ?  There  is 
in  it,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  divinity,  that  stamps  upon  its 
possessor  the  signature  of  ereatness ;  an  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, that,  though  the  Tips  are  silent,  tells  of  burning 
thoughts  and  lofty  purposes,  ''and  leaves  no  one  at  his 
option,  whether  or  not,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  profound 
respect.^' 

Alike  honored  is  distinguished  virtue.  Nay,  it  exacts 
from  the  race,  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  a  superior  regard. 
Intellectual  excellence  is  never  of  itself  the  object  of  moral 
approbation.  Disconnected  from  purity  of  heart,  it  may, 
indeed,  be  invested  with  a  seductive  brilliancy,  but  at  best, 
it  resembles  ^  an  icy  palace,  transparent  indeed,  exactly 
proportioned,  majestic,  and  admired  by  the  unwary  as  a 
delightful  dwelling,  but  gradually  undermined  by  the  cen- 
tral warmth  of  human  feeling."*  The  difference  between  it, 
and  high  moral  excellence,  is  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
The  one,  we  admire:  the  other,  we  revere  and  esteem. 
Who,  for  illustration,  would  envy  the  merited  honors,  even 
of  a  Bacon,  when  he  remembers  the  bitter  record  of  the 
poet: — 

*'  WiMtt,  greatMt,  vktanut  of  mankind  J'* 
•  H*lnt08h'8  History  ofPhaoiophx. 
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What  though  he  stands  the  father  of  a  new  and  glorious 
philosophy —of  the  '<  Novum  Orqanum  Scientiarum/'  while 
his  character  is  sullied  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  ingratitude, 
and  corruption  ? 

In  his  magnificent  description  of  the  Grand  Apostate 
Spirit,  Milton  has  drawn  a  character  too  pertinent  to  be 

1)asse(l.  What  mortal  ever  approximated  to  the  high  intel- 
ectual  power  of  the  <<Arch  Angel  Ruined?"  And  yet, 
while  contemplating  that  power  with  the  profoundest  ad- 
miration, who  has  not  recoiled  with  horror,  to  see  it  at  war 
with  truth  and  God? 

The, rencounter  in  Paradise  between  Satan  and  the  ua- 
fallen  cherubs,  ier  alike  in  point  Rebuked  by  the  pure 
angelic  Zephon, 

'«Abaab«d  the  derU  stood, 
And  fiE»lt  bow  awfbl  eoodnoss  i«,  aod  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  now  lovely." 

Unadorned  with  eminent  abiUties  and  external  advanta* 
ffes,  moral  excellence  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the 
diamond  in  the  mine  ;  rough,  unpolished,  and  even  crusted 
with  some  baser  earth,  that  obscures  its  lustre^  but  with 
these  abilities  and  advantages,  it  resembles  still  the  seme 
diamond,  cut,  polished  and  set;  and,  though  now  its  bril* 
liancy  attracts  every  eye,  its  real  value  is  scarcely  altered. 

We  said,  in  the  begihningof  our  remarks,  that  there  is 
implanted  in  the  soul,  if  not  a  congeniality  with,  yet  a  re- 
verence for  truth  and.  virtue,  which  is  never  felt  towards 
error  and  vice.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  While  we 
assert  this  fact,  we  distinctly  maintain  that  it  involves  in  the 
heart  no  goodness  i  it  is  compatible  with  the  depravity  of  the 
pit  The  mere  adaptation  of  the  human  faculties  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  morals,  and  the  <^on8tito<i^ 
tionally  exacted  emotion  of  admiration  or  reverence,  are 
widely  different  from  the  voluntary  and  unfeigned  Uwe  of 
that  beauty.  Virtue  may  be  so  arrayed  in  its  own  peculiar 
charms,  and  so  presentea  to  the  mind,  that  the  darkest  heart 
shall  feel  the  glow  of  approbation,  and  be  mehed  even  and 
subdued  by  it  loveliness,  or  it  may  be,  by  its  distresses ,  and 
yet,  when  the  exhibition  is  past,  that  same  heart  shall  scoff 
at  the  scene  it  has  just  now  witnessed,  and  witnessed  too 
with  such  intensity  of  emotion.  The  basest  coward  may  be 
enraptured  with  music,  with  music,  too,  that  wakes^the  in> 
spiring  notes  of  patriotism.    He  may  feel  its  inspiration,  and 
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it  may  thrill  o^er  the  reoesaes  of  his  soul,  till  all  its  energies 
are  aroused,  and  it  '<  may  sustain  to  the  last  cadence  of  the 
Bong,  the  firm  nerve  and  purpose  of  intrepidity,"  and  yet,  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  he  shall  prove  a  coward  still ;  he  will 
shrink  from  the  danger,  and  leave  his  country  to  the  de- 
fence of  other  arms  than  his.* 

These  fimiiliar  thoughts  have  recurred  to  us  afresh,  on 
reading  the  memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr. 
Porter.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  was  illustrated,  while 
living,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  termed  a  general  law — 
that  distinguished  excellence  commonly  secures  distinguish- 
ed respect  and  esteem ;  and  whose  memory  shall  long  live 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  clustered  with  associations  sacred 
and  delightful. 

Of  his  life,  we  can  present  only  a  brief  sketch,  before 
passing  to  other  remarks. 

Dr.  Porter  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  October 
6th,  1772.  During  his  childhood,  there  was  no  striking 
mental  development,  prophetic  of  his  future  eminence, 
though  there  was  then  that  loveliness  of  disposition  and  pro- 

Eriety  of  deportment,  which  so  characterized  his  maturity. 
[e  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1788.  Here,  though  in 
feeble  health,  by  patient  and  diligent  application,  he  main- 
tained a  high  standing,  and  j^raouated  in  1792,  bearing  the 
first  honor  of  his  class.  After  spending  a  few  months  in 
teaching,  he  commenced  his  professional  studies,  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1794 ;  ordained  at  Washmgton,  September  6th, 
1796 ;  ai^nted  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  1811 ;  elected  President  of  the 
same  in  1827,  and  died,  April  the  8tb,  1834. 

We  said,  that  in  his  childhood.  Dr.  Porter  exhibited  no 
striking  proof  of  superior  intellect.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  elements  of  that  mental  eminence  and  power,  which 
in  his  after  life  were  so  conspicuous,  were  then  within  him, 
an  essential  part  of  his  intellectual  constitution,  though 
without  the  exterior  index  of  their  exist^ce.  The  asserted 
doctrine  of  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  race  by  nature, 
is  opposed  equally  to  reason  and  the  obviously  implied  in- 
fractions of  the  Bible.  Eminent  geniuses  are  bom  such. 
Men  may,  indeed,  become  profoundly  learned,  as  the  result 

•  8ee  Gha1mer*8  on  Taste  and  Sensibility  in  Religion. 
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of  patient  and  long  delving  in  a  world  of  books,  but  learn- 
ing does  not  necessarily  involve  genius.  To  accommodate 
the  well  known  words  of  Horace,  geniua  ^^naciturj  nan 
JUJ'^  Doubtless,  its  highest  development  is  often  times 
attributable  to  circumstances;  but  that  these,  hj  any 
''  modus  operandi,"  are  the  grounds  of  its  existence,  we  do 
not  believe.  We  admit,  too,  that  assiduous  culture  im- 
proves, invigorates,  matures  native  genius ;  but  this  is  all 
culture  can  do.  It  has  no  crecUive  power,  no  independent 
life  in  itself,  which  can  originate  other  life.  Nor  is  the  de- 
velopment of  genius  always  attributable  to  circumstances. 
Perhaps,  more  frequently,  it  develops  itself  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances. Who  does  not  remember  the  giant  bard  of 
England  ?  Poverty  came  upon  him  like  a  strongman  armed, 
and  disappointment,  clad  in  all  her  terrors.  "Disease  was 
prostrating  the  energies  of  his  body — age  came  tottering  on 
— ^the  light  of  heaven  went  out,  and  the  world  to  him  was  but 
a  universe  of  darkness.  But  he  was  a  "divine  old  man." 
God  had  gifted  him  with  a  surprising  genius,  and  when  the 
"  sea  of  trouble"  broke  in  upon  him,  it  burst  away  from 
earth,  and  soared  to  its  subiimest  efforts.  The  mighty 
genius  developed  in  the  production  of  Paradise  Lost,  was  a 
^nius  independent  as  mighty.  Despite  of  circumstances, 
It  rose  anAriumphed,  rearing  a  monument  of  its  power  and 
glory,  unparalleled  and  immortal. 

These  remarks,  irrelevant  as  they  may  appear  to  some, 
are  yet,  not  without  their  importance.  Facts,  not  unknown 
to  those  who  are  connected  with  our  literary  institutions,  in- 
dicate a  practical  belief^  on  the  part  of  some,  at  least,  that  four 
years  in  college,  and  three  in  a  theological  seminary,  will 
transmute  a  blockhead  into  an  oracle.  Nor  can  we  repress 
the  conviction,  that  as  the  result  of  this  belief,  and  notwith- 
standing the  cautionary  provisions  of  our  societies,  young 
men  are  not  unfrequently  introduced  to  the  hi^h  office  of 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  who  certainly  would  have  more 
adorned  an  inferior  station  ;  and  to  thrust  whom  into  the 
holy  place,  the  charities  of  the  church  have  been  misapplied. 
Simultaneously  with  the  hopeful  amversiim  of  a  youth,  is 
oftentimes  his  designation  to  the  ministry;  and  this,  irre- 
spectiye  of  any  other  consideration.  If  he  happens  to  be 
an  ignoramus — why,  never  mind.  His  exuberance  of  ig- 
norant zeal,  amply  compensate  for  any  mental  deficiency, 
and  yields  bright  promise  for  the  future.    Onward  he  is 
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led  in  his  iqecbraioiJ  plodding  way,  till  prevenHj^^Hanasdng 
traBsfonoatipu  \  behold.  <<  A  legate  of  the  skiee  f^ 

God  forbid,  that  we  should  utter  a  thought  in  disparege* 
moat  of  vital  piety.  We  nioed  a  holier  nuQiatry.  We  wan( 
men  to  stand  at  the  altar,  whose  whole  souls  bum  with 
holy  fire.  3ut  this  is  not  enough.  We  wish  it  might  be 
remembered,  that  leaden  dulness  can  never  be  train^  into 
a  competently  qualified  minister  of  the  glorioup  Qospel. 
Education  cannot  maJce  mindt 

But  we  return  from  this  digression.  D]r.  Porter  was  a 
man  of  a  superior  intellect,  an  mtellect  chaste— lucid— riob| 
and  distinguished,  not  so  much  hy  a  predominance  of  any 
one  of  its  powers,  as  by  the  ibrce  and  beautiful  symmetry^ 
of  the  whole.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  unhesitating  verdict 
of  all  who  knew  him,  or  have  been  acquainted  wifr  his  pub- 
lished works.  His  crowning  excellence,  however,  was  a 
steady,  pure  and  elevated  piety.  The  association  of  tran- 
scendent moral  worth  with  his  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, is  that  which  encircles  his  memory  on  edrth,  with 
so  rich  a  fragranfse,  and  we  doubt  not,  his  unimprisoned  soul 
in  heaven,  with  the  radiance  of  ineffable  glory.  He  was 
one  of  the  few,  alas !  too  few  msn  oif  superior  and  cultivated 
intellects,  who  weekly  bring  their  influence  and  their 
honor,  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Glance  at  the 
bright  names  inscribed  on  the  roU  e|'iame^  bright  we  mean 
with  literary  glory*  and  it  is  melanahoVy  to  remark  how  often 
learning  and  piety  have  been  dissociated.  If  we  revert  a 
moment  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  we  shall  indeed  meet  with 
all  the  Ibrce  and  beauty  and  richness  and  variety  of  genius, 
but  we  shall  meet  too  with  all  that  is  debasing  in  human 
character,  and  this  with  scarce  an  exception  to  relieve 
the  darkness  of  the  picture.  Or  if  we  consult  the  records 
of  later  times,  we  shall  still  too  often  find  an  unholy  divwce- 
ment  of  high  mental  endowments,  from  the  obedience  and 
love  of  God.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  philosophers  can 
gaze  at  the  material  universe,  so  magnificently  beautiful—t 
90  immense ;  they  can  contemplate  the  still  more  mysterious 
and  wonderful  phenomena  01  the  soul ;  and  yet  proudly 
scorn,  and  eten  deny  the  Infinite  Intelligence  that  created 
both.  Under  the  impulses  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  poets 
can  sing  of  woods  and  fountains — of  glens  and  waterfalls-r^r 
of  lakes  and  rivers ;  they  can  wran  the  whol^  scenery  of 
creation  in  the  drapery  of  rich  ana  iascuiating  embeUishr 
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ment ;  who  yet,  can  lift  no  strain  in  honor  of  creatioii's 
God.  AstronomeiB  can  liye  araon^  the  stars,  and  take  the 
admeaaurement  of  suns,  and  die  without  one  ray  from  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  their 
sepulchre. 
Not  always  indeed  has  it  been  thus. 


"Piety  has  fonnd 

the  frienda  of  acienc  .     . 

Has  flowed  from  Upa  wet  with  Caatalian  dewa." 


Friendi  in  the  frienda  of  acieno&  and  trae  prayer 
JiCa 


Newton  and  Boyle  were  not  the  first  philosophers,  nor 
Pascal  the  only  mathematician,  who  haye  crowned  the 
laurels  of  genius  with  the  honors  of  the  cross.  And  among 
the  bards,  not  alone  has  Cowper  swept  a  heavenly  harp. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  chapter  ou 
Dr.  Porter's  christian  character,  without  feeling  refreshed. 
He  became  a  subject  of  Divine  Grace  while  a  member  of 
College,  and  his  course,  throu£:h  subsequent  life,  eminently 
reseim>led  that  of  the  just,  which,  "as  the  shining  li^ht, 
shineth  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day."  l£s  piety- 
was  a  holy  principle^  not  an  animal  passion  ;  permanent^ 
not  periodical ;  and  it  operated,  therefore,  with  a  steady, 
purifying  and  augmenting  influence. 

As  we  have  already  observed.  Dr.  Porter  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1796.  He  sustained  the  pastoral 
relation  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Washington,  Ct., 
for  fifteen  years  ;  and  the  history  of  this  period  shows  him 
to  have  been  an  able,  devoted  and  successful  minister  of 
Christ.  One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  indoctrinate  his 
people.    Says  his  biographer: 

<<  With  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Porter's  pastoral  rela- 
tion began  a  course  of  effort  to  imbue  his  church  with  sys- 
tematic doctrinal  instruction.  On  their  bsin^  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  truth,  depended  entirely  his  nope  of  ulti- 
mate success.    On  Uiis  subject  his  views  are  thus  expressed 

in  a  letter :  <  The  state  of  the  church  at ,  is  such  as 

that  of  every  church  must  be,  when  merely  associated  at  the 
communion  table,  without  explicit  union  in  any  declared 
articles  of  faith,  and  without  any  explicit  covenant  obli^> 
tions,  hanging  loosely  together  by  a  general,  undefined  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit.  Oh,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  sueh 
an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  miscalled  a  church.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Gideon  when  going  to  fight  Midian  and 
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Anudek,  'beoaiise  the  people  were  too  many,'  dbmiaied  the 
promiscuous  multitude,  choosing  to  rely  on  three  hundred 
true  hearted  men.  Washington  would  gladly  have  done 
the  same  thing  at  Haerlem  heights,  when  one  half  of  his 
militia  scarcely  knew  a  musket  from  a  broom-stick.  What 
can  a  minister  do,  surrounded  by  Christians  'who  are 
strangers  to  Christianity.  The  people  are  too  manyy  the 
church  doors  are  too  wide.  Too  much  reliance  is  placed 
on  numbers^  too  little  on  character.  Ejiowledge,  piety, 
zeal,  love — not  numbere^  give  strensfth  to  a  church.  God 
cannot  bless  a  diurch  that  has  no  feUowship  of  heart,  no 
discipline.  At  best,  the  richest  blessing  he  can  beitow  on 
it  is  to  send  his  Spirit  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  to  over- 
turn it  from  the  bottom.'  ''* 

There  are  essential  principles  in  theology,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  secondary  and  subservient  sciences ;  and  these, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Porter,  on  another  occasion — ^'^  these 
are  the  grand  basis  of  all  profitable  instructi<«.  The 
character  of  God,  the  character  of  man,  the  way  of  salvar 
tion  by  Christ,  and  the  kindred  doctrines  involved  by  neces- 
4sary  connection  with  these,  are  subjects  which  our  hearers 
must  be  brought  to  understand,  or  they  are  taught  nothing 
to  any  valuable  purpose."t 

We  are  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  not  unfrequent  at  the  present  day,  to  hear  even 
profisssed  Christians,  decry  doctrinal  preaching,  as  un- 
adapted  to  advance  believers  in  a  practical,  active,  and 
vigorous  piety.  But  this  is  a  serious  error,  resulting  either 
from  culpable  ignorance,  or  remanent  depravity.  W  here  it 
is  the  result  of  any  process  of  reasonine^,  that  reasoning 
must  be  fallacious.  Or,  if  there  be  no  ffdiacy  in  the  argu- 
ment, the  premises  must  be  falser—for  the  conclusion  is  pre- 
posterous. Under  the  moral  constitution  which  God  has 
established,  we  may  no  more  expect  a  vigorous  and  endu- 
ring hdiiSiess,  apart  from  doctrinal  knowledge,  than  in  the 
natural  world,  we  may  expect  the  light  and  heat  of  meridian 
day,  without  the  sun.  Doctrinal  preaching  unadapted  to 
promote  practical  pi^ty  I  Paul  had  no  such  fears.  Look 
at  his  noblo  epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  having  stated  in 
succession,  aiMi  established  by  arguments  demonstrative,  the 
great  doctrine  of  entire  depravity,  original  sin,  justification 

»  Memoir,  pp.  197—196.  t  Leetunf  on  Homileetict,  p.  74. 
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bjr  iaithi  deetion,  deotees,  and  the  peneramice  «f  Ae 
saiUli;  he  ijofera  that,  <^  lA«ra/iDi>e,  w<e  should  present  Mr- 
Mlvea,  /m?^  jacrt/Ece^  ^a  Qod  /"  And,  be  it  known,  Pmil 
was  no  loose  dedaimer,  between  whose  pieBiisee  «m1  eon- 
elusion,,  was  an  impaasaUe  chasm.  He  was  a  logician  of 
the  Y%ty  &cst  <Nrdef ,  and  in  Ihe  case  refinrred  to,  the  wealMst 
inieUeot  may  see  the  clear  oonnectioa  of  his  argament.  O, 
had  we  now  such  preaehevs,  as  we  have  some  glimmering 
OHiiceptioki  that  Paul  was,  our  sacred  ten^s  would  ofk^ 
leseund  with  those  high  themes,  at  which  his  soul  kindled, 
and  to  the  illustzatkm,  defenfia,  and  enforcement  of  whieb, 
he  brought  ail  the  energies  of  his  capacious  and  magnifi- 
eent  inind«  The  sober  truth  is,  that  doctrinal  knowledge 
is  as  requisite,  in  order  to  holiness,  as  in  arohitecture,  the 
foimdalion  and  the  firame,  are  to  the  sujperstructure  and 
ooYeriUg.  It  is  but  a  sickly  ffiowth  of  piety,  which  rests 
m^^ly  on  fervid  empty  dei^Mnations,  or  hi^-wrought 
fetfierish  exbiibement ;  and  not  rather  on  the  precious^  hum> 
bling,  penetrating  truths  of  God's  holy  word.  Such  piety 
will  resemble  the. fitful  date  of  an  expiring  taper,  now  sud- 
denly ^r  a  ihoiUent  fianiing  Up  mth  ah  unnatural  bright- 
ness, and  now  struggling  for  a  mere  gtoomy  existence, 
rather  than  the  steadily  increaising  light  and  gkny  of  the 
orb  of  day. 

In  his  preaching.  Dr..  Porter  assigned  a  high  place  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospeL  He  gave  them  a  fire- 
quent,  ocmseoutive,  faithful  exhibition.  The  results  were 
interesting,  blessedi  (Sod  gave  him  many  seals  of  his 
aninistiy,  whose  piety  was  mdwring.  In  the  narrative  of 
a  revivali  which  boeunred  among  his  people  in  1603^,  he 
thus  writes  :— 

^  As  the  fruits  of  this  ptecious  and  memorable  season, 
fifty^four  peMons  have  been  added  to  the  church,  nMe  of 
whom,  Uessed  be  God,  have,  in  their  subsequent  conduct, 
been  left  to.  dilM^rodit  their  holy  pnofisssioa.^  ^  A  valuable 
testimony,"  adds  hk  bio^tapher  in  a  note,  ^<  to  thej^impor- 
taUce  of  doctrinal  instruction.  Dr.  Porter  used  to  mention 
ibe.  fact)  when  speaking  of  the  lamentable  defections  of 
hopeful  converts,  in  hxora  modem  retvivals :  that  during  his 
ministry,  9ier  etiS)  to.his  knowlek^e,  whom  he  bad  regmled 
as  giving  evid^oe  of  piety,  ever  ceased  to  affMfd  tiiat  evi- 
dence,"* 
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A  Valuidide  tdstimony  truly,  and  which  ooght  to  be  well 
pondered  by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  Widely  different  re- 
Baits  appear  under  the  modem  and  reigning  mode  of  preach- 
ing. Its  achievements,  have,  indeed,  been  blazoned  through- 
out the  bounds  of  the  repuUic.  The  laudatory  peal  has 
crossed  the  ocean.  But  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  save  us.  A 
few  move  years  of  9uoh  success,  will  ruin  the  church.  We 
speak  in  grief,  knore  than  in  anger. 

Even  Mr.  Fmney,  the  great  and  perfect  apostle  of  the  in- 
novations and  errors  which  now  deluge  and  desolate  Zion, 
declares,  that  <<  the  great  body  of  his  converts,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  are  a  disgrace  to  religianJ^  Who  can  con- 
trovert his  tiestimony  3  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  his  co- 
.  workens  and  imitalDzs,  from  the  dignified  didactic  professor, 
whose  responses  are  oracular,  down  to  the  itinerant  de- 
claimer,  can  give  no  true  account  of  their  tabors,  essentially 
diflerent.  lU^neratson,  ^  prompted  by  self-love,"  and 
ejected  by  arteries  of  ^desperate  efforts,"  under  the  mere 
suasory  influence  of  triith,  is  not  regeneration,  it  is  not  being 
iom  cfihe  spirii.  vSi^-regenedrated  men,  will  not,  cannot 
94a^  r^enerated. 

Dr.  Porter's  doctrinal  views,  were  those  of  fidwards, 
Beliamy^  atid  Dwight.  He  lived,  as  ourselves,  in  an  age  of 
acknowledged  and  uncommon  interest ;  when,  with  much 
that  has  led  the  Christian  world  to  expect  the  speedy  com* 
meneemtnt  of  the  k)Dg-predicted  millenium,  there  is  blended 
more  that  indicates  rather  the  near  approach  of  the  battle 
of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty*  The  world  is  whirling 
4m  in  £e  career  of  an  awfiiUy  aoenmulating  guilt ;  while 
the  nsdeemiod  Church  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit  of  the  world 
-praying  on  her  vitals,  and  invading  her  altars,  is  also  in. 
fecfeed  with  pernicious  and  wide^reading  errors,  torn  with 
dissension,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore.  At  such  a  time,  and 
afloid  such  aeenes,  Dr.  Porter  could  not  remain  an  unin- 
tnreslBd  or  aa  idle  spectator*  In  iieferenee,  especially,  to 
the  tiieobgieal  liefeclion  and  controversies  of  the  day,  he 
Ml  deiqply^aBd  liMi  the  V4>ioe  of  entreaty  and  argument 
agaiast  tbote  men,  who,  in  his  view,  were  aiming  their 
-saoritegions  bbws  at  the  foundations  of  truth. 

^'He.feU  on  this  subject,''  says  his  bio^apher,  «a  most 
livdy  aolioitude,  awakened  by  a  conviction,  the  result  of 
deliberate,  protracted,  and  prayerfiil  investigation,  that 
Bome  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  assailed 
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through  an  undue  attachment  to  favariie  meiapkyHcal 
theories.^ 

"  Metaphysical  theories!"  Yes,  and  an  impartial  posterity 
shall  confirm  the  yerdlet.  We  avow  it  our  solemn  convic- 
tion, that  the  spirit  of  rash  metaphysical,  or,  to  use  a  more 
favorite  term,  philos,ophiccd  speculation,  is  among  the  most 
powerful  oauses  of  the  present  resuscitation  and  spread 
of  long  exploded  errors.  An  unbaptised  philosophy  is 
covertly  supplanting  the  supreme  authority  of  revelation. 
Nor  do  we  make  this  allegation  against  avowed  unbelievers. 
Professors  of  Theology  seem  to  covet  the  distinction  of  being 
philosophical  divines.  They  would  sit  down  before  the 
shrine  of  Minerva,  rather  than  at  the  feet  of  Christ  They 
would  light  their  torches  in  Aristotle  rather  than  in  Paul. 
They  would  frequent  the  Academy  rather  than  the  cross. 

We  make  no  indefensible  assertions.  The  results  are  be- 
fore us.  Philosophical  theories  are  so  incorporated  with 
theological  truths ;  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  so  stripped  of  their  divine  simplicity,  or  essentially 
adulterated,  or  directly  perverted,  ^^as  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nizable by  those  who  have  studied  them  only  in  the  writings 
of  prophets  and  apostles."  We  may  be  allowed  to  adduce 
an  illustrative  fact.  Not  long  since  we  were  visited  by  an 
amiable  young  gentleman  nrom  one  of  our  theoloi^ical 
schools.  While  with  us,  he  took  occasion  to  boast  of  the 
superior  course  of  instruction  there  pursued ;  and  especially 
in  the  department  of  didactic  Theology.  <<  Laying  aside  the 
jBiAfe,"  said  he,  '<  we  first  subject  the  human  mind  to  a  phi- 
losophical  scrutiny.  We  study  its  nature — we  classify  its 
faculties — we  analyTse  its  operations — we  determine  its 
powers  ;  and  thus  qualified  we  open  the  Bible  and  deter- 
mine its  meaning."  We  were  astonished  at  the  perfect  cool- 
ness with  which  this  was  uttered ;  we  were  grieved,  and 
entered  our  earnest  protest  against  so  unhallowed  and  per- 
nicious a  course.  But  it  was  warmly  defended,  and  this 
was  the  argument.  '^  It  would  be  neither  ri^ht  nor  philo- 
sophical [no,  nor  philosophical!]  to  be^n  with  the  Bible. 
God  made  the  mind  ;  consequently  his  revelation  subee- 
queutly  made,  must  be  adapted  to  it.  Therefore,  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  that  revelation,  we  must  first 
study  and  understand  the  mind."  That  is,  in  our  investiga- 

VP.219. 
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tion  of  religicus  truth,  we  must  pay  a  superior  regard  to 
the  abstruse  reasonings,  and  uncertain  conclusions  of  the 
Mental  Philosopher,  than  to  the  explicit  and  reiterated  de- 
clarations of  the  Only  Wise  God !  We  humbly  submit  to 
our  readers,  if  the  Bible  be  not  an  unimportant  book,  if 
the  inspiration  and  employment  of  prophets  and  apostles  in 
its  communication  to  men,  was  not  an  useless  labor.  Indeed, 
it  constitutes  a  very  convenient  volume  of  reference,  with 
whose  teachings  we  may  compare,  for  curiosity's  sake,  the 
higher  doctrines  of  psychology  ;  but  where  is  its  necessity  1 
If  the  study  ofihemind  will  determine  what  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man  ought  to  be ;  and  if  without  such  study  we  can- 
not understand  the  revelation  that  is,  where,  we  again  ask, 
is  the  necessity  of  revelation? 

True,  God  made  the  mind.  But  he  made  it  unf alien. 
And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us 
the  radical  defect  of  all  the  systems  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  excepting  two  or 
three  of  recent  date ;  viz.  their  overlooking  this  very  mate- 
rial fact,  that  the  intellect  and  affections  of  man  are  out  of 
order,  deranged :  that  in  neither  of  these  respects,  is  he  now 
what  God  made  him. 

The  time  has  fully  come,  when  must  be  asserted  and  re- 
solutely maintained  the  infallible  truth  and  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  on  every  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  volume  of  Christian  Ethics, 
<'  no  axioms  can  have  in  them  more  of  self-evidential  truth, 
than  the  positions,  that  if  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God,  it 
must  be  true ;  and  that  if  true,  it  must,  on  subjects  on  which 
it  delivers  its  divine  lessons,  be  philosophy,  and  the  only 
philosophy."  Of  its  facts,  there  can  be  no  evasion ;  from  its 
decisions  there  can  be  no  appeal.  <'  TJius  saith  the  Lord,^^ 
answers  every  objection,  solves  every  difficulty,  and  binds 
the  intellect  and  conscience  to  an  unwavering  belief. 

We  proceed  to  some  more  definite  and  full  expressions  of 
Dr.  Porter's  views  and  feelings,  in  reference  to  existing 
theological  controversies. 

"He  was  not  of  the  number  who  believe  that  silence 
respecting  prevailing  theological  errors  is  expedient ;  espe- 
cially when  those  errors  are  likely  to  gain  currency  through 
respect  for  the  christian  and  professional  character  of  their 
advocates.    Did  he  see  error  clad  in  fair  disguise,  followed 
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by  «vil  lesul^  or  obTioody  tending  t^  nqck  vmitsj  hm 
denned  it  bis  dutUi  HA  A  &itmul  watohmioiy  to  utt»r  the  ian- 
ffuage  of  reproot  or  caution.  For  tho  fame  feafloaa^  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  encourage  and  snsUmi  thpee  who 
were  willingi  ou  the  field  of  coatrovt»r$y,  to  contend  fof  the 
fitith  once  delivered  to  the  sain^."* 

A  few  quotations  from  his  cerrespondeiice  with  Dr-  Tyl^*, 
will  disclose,  still  more  fully,  bis  opiaioa  ef  the  import 
tance  and  necessity  of  publiely  reeisting  the  progress  of  Mew 
Divinity.    In  a  letter,  written  October  8tb,  1899,  he  says, 

^<  My  difficulty  is,  that  in  Dr.  Taylor's  aote  to  his  SermoDe, 
his  views  of  native  depravity,  of  means  aad  iegeiieration» 
are  virtually  Arminian  ;  at  least  that  they  will  be  so  un* 
derstood  as  to  bring  up  a  race  of  young  preachers,  thoroughly 
Anti-CiJvimstic.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  sus- 
tain our  Calvinism,  or  see  it  run  down  to  the  standard  of 
Methodists  and  lexer  men  3  It  is  time  that  a  note  of  remon- 
strance be  struck  up  somewhere."t 

This  was  doubtless  the  conyiotioh  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  not  departed  from  the  simfdidty  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  whom  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  was  still 
precious.  A  fearful  responsibility  indeed,  rests  somewhere, 
on  account  of  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  church  ;  nor 
can  any  intelligent  mind  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  rests. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr,  Tyler,  dated  May  3d,  1832,  Dr.  Portor 
writes, 

'<  The  controversy  is  lamentable  enough,  God  knows,  but 
the  responsibility  be  on  the  few  men  who,  against  many  a 
sober  remonstrance,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  refused  to  let 
alone  this  contention,  before  it  was  meddled  with.  We 
concede  to  them  the  ri|ht  to  impugn  the  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grims, if  they  will ;  ana  al^o  to  think  and  say  that  they  do 
not  do  it ;  but  we  cannot  concede  to  them  the  right  to  think 
and  say  £>r  themeelvee  and  us  /do."t 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  especially  $iDce  its  hitler  fruits  have  begun  to 
develop  themselves  in  the  dissentions  and  distractions  of  the 
Church,  there  has  been  a  strenuous  atten^t  to  fasten  the 
odium  and  responsibility  of  it  on  the  orthodos^ ;  just  as  if,  for- 
sooth, after  having  kindled  and  fanned  a  fire  that  is  sweeping 
in  fury  and  desolation  across  the  continent,  these  men  should 

*  Memoir,  pp.  218,  219.        t  Memoir,  p.  220.        t  Memoir,  pp.  223,  224. 
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char^jre  the  guilt  lind  ruin  upon  those  who  endeaTor,  iq 
fideljt7  to  Grod  and  man,  to  extinguish  it. 

It  is  also  known  that  when  this  attempt  has  recoiled  upon 
themselves,  a  new  order  of  tactics  has  been  introduced. 
"  There  is  no  difference ;"  has  been  the  lullaby  song,  "  we 
believe  substantially  alike.  We  have  only  adopted  a 
selecter  phraseology,  and  superior  modes  of  explanation. 
That  is  all." 

We  have  always  admired  the  new  logic  which  new  divi^ 
ntty  has  invoked  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  great  goddess  her- 
self. It  certainly  meats  Hudibrastic  fame.  For  nothing  is 
it  more  remarkable  than  for  its  most  perfect  flexibility.  It 
can  prove  to-day,  what  it  disproved  yesterday,  and  by  the 
same  arguments.  It  can  demonstrate  to-morrow  a  most 
perfect  coincidence  in  those  things,  between  which  to-day  it 
demonstrates  the  most  perfect  contrariety.  Now,  by  its  own 
showing,  the  antagonist  system  of  doctrines,  involves,  by 
direct  and  necessary  consequence,  the  most  destructive 
errors,  even  Universalisni,  Infidelity,  and  downright  Atheism ; 
but  presently,  when  some  pressing  exigency  demands  it,  it 
will  show  that  between  the  same  system  and  its  own,  there 
is  a  most  radical  agreement.  To  be  sure,  it  requires  very 
peculiar  optics  to  perceive  the  force  or  consistency  of  this 
flexible  logic ;  but  what  of  that.  Demonstration  is  demon- 
stration, **  suppose  what  else  you  will.'' 

But  we  are  tired  of  this  shuffling.  It  is  contemptible, 
dishonest.  There  is  a  difference,  broad,  palpable,  essential ; 
and  these  men  know  it.  It  is  p.  breach  of  christian  charity 
to  suppose  them  willing  that  the  heritage  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  riven  asunder,  for  no  other  reason  than  words. 
Would  they  contend  for  nothing  at  such  fearful  cost? 

We  resume  our  quotations.  The  following  extract  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  in  part,  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  learned 
Professor,  who  is  now  understood  to  symboli;5e  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  some,  at  least,  of  his  errors.* 

' "  May  1st,  1830.     A  letter  from  brother  S « — ^  soon 

after  I  wrote  you  from  St.  Augustine,  had  this  passage, — 
"  Dr.  Tyler  has  published  his  pamphlet,  a  noble  one  too, — 
which  has  made  a  full  end  of  the  matter,  as  to  brother  Tay- 
lor's *  regeneration  by  self-love ;' — a  full  end.  There  is  no 
redemption.     All  the  fog  is  blown  away,  and  wo  hgtve  git 

*  Sae  Stvart's  Rom.  Passim. 
Vol.  V.  53 
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last  ft  cfoar  «nd  sheer  rdgeneration  of  the  natural  oMtn  fay 
himself,  stimulated  by  sctf-love,  made  out  to  be  the  scheme 
of  brother  Taylor.  There  is  no  ffetting  aside  of  it  brother 
Taylor  must  now  sin||r  his  paTiobde,  or  go  further  and 
plunge  deeper.  I  hope  for  the  palinode,  but  I  fear  for  the 
diatribe."* 

Would  to  Ood  we  had  had  the  palin6de.  The  wounds  of 
our  bleeding  Zion  would  then  have  been  healed.  Sweet  peace 
would  have  returned,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  smiles  of  the 
Lord  our  Ood  have  been  again  upon  us.  But  the  learned 
Professor's  fear  was  realized.  We  had  the  diatribe^  the 
^oing  farther  and  the  plunging  deeper.  The  progress  of 
error  is  dmmwards. 

"  The  breach,  Uiou||fa  small  at  firstj  soon  opening  wide, 
In  niBbefl  follj  with  a  fnll  moon  tide." 

We  avow  it  our  solemn  belief,  that  such  b  the  infallible 
tendency  of  those  errors,  which  Dr.  Tajrlor  and  his  associates 
have  waked  from  the  grave,  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  church,  a^  since,  had  laid  them.  Such  of  their 
advocates  as  are  gracious  men,  to  use  a  comparison  of  Dr. 
Junkin,  "  present  themselves  to  our  minds  like  a  boat  and 
crew  suspended  by  a  cable,  a  mile  and  three-eighths  in 
length,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Grand  Island.  There 
they  hang  on  the  bellying  surface  of  the  mighty  river,  just 
over  Niagara's  roaring  cataract,  and  the  yawning  gulf  below. 
There  they  hang  and  row  with  all  their  might  dovm  sXteaxxk, 
and  are  only  prevented  from  the  fearful  ruin  by  the  strength 
of  the  cable.  This  cable  is  the  ^race  of  God,  but  for  which, 
this  mistaken  crew  would  speedily  make  the  fearful  plunse 
into  the  horrible  gulf  of  Socinianism.  Now  cut  this  caUe 
and  where  are  the  crew  1  Put  into  this  boat  men  who  are 
not  anchored  to  the  throne  of  God  by  the  very  cords  of 
truth  which  this  system  denies,  and  the  moment  you  let 
them  go,  where  are  they  T^  Where !  At  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss !  We  are  in  possession  of  a  chapter  of  facts  which 
would  give  this  point  a  most  melancholy  illustration.  We 
tremble  for  the  church.  We  should  despair  if  the  truth  and 
power  of  God  were  not  pledged  for  her  defence  and  perpe- 
tuity forever. 

The  following  extract  from  another  letter  relates  to  Dr. 
Beecher. 

•  Memoir,  p.  222.  t  Jaakin'a  VindicatioDi  p.  141 
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jPeb.  4, 1830.  <'  It  is  four  or  five  ywrs  since  I  waroeci 
brother  B.  against  the  spirit  of  speculation  that  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Connecticut.  Two  years  ago,  I  began  to  feel 
alarmed  as  to  his  own  theories.  More  recently  1  have  ha4 
several  free  conversations  with  him,  and  my  fears  have 
been  allayed  by  assurances  from  him  that  he  should  here- 
after preach  the  parts  of  Calvinism,  against  which  the  un- 
sanctified  heart  revolts,  and  which  on  mature  deliberation 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  preach  earlier  in  Boston.  I 
objected  to  him,  that  Calvmism  has  two  legs,  the  agency  of 
God  and  the  aj^cy  of  man ;  he  had  made  it  walk  on  one, 
and  thus  had  given  it  the  halting  gait  of  Theristes  instead 
of  the  majestic  march  of  Achilles.    The  grand  danger  of 

brother  B.  is  too  much  reliance  on  means.    He  and  — 

are  both  virtually  in  the  old  '  moral  suasion'  system.  He 
plumply  denies,  that  the  more  the  unregenerate  man  sees 
of  Cbd,  the  more  he  hates  his  character  and  objects, — that 
it  must,  if  that  were  true,  be  the  worst  thin^  we  could  do  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them."*  Is  this  Calvinism?  Is  it 
truth? 

We  regret  that  it  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Matthews  to  introduce  intp  his  memoir  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Porter  to  Dr.  Beecher,  which  has  been  recently  published 
in  some  of  our  relimous  periodicals.  That  letter  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.  It  constitutes  an  important  article  in 
her  history,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  and  recorded. 
Besides,  the  delineation  of  Dr.  Porter's  character  is  deficient 
without  it.  And  furthermore,  the  position  which  Dr. 
Beecher  occupies  before  the  public,  as  a  leader  in  the  defec- 
tion from  Calvinism,  and  of  the  seceding  faction  in  the 
;Presbyterian  church,  demands  its  publicity.  It  should  be 
Jcnown  that  christian  friendship  remonstrated  with  him 
years  aao  when  he  beean  his  divergent  course,  and  warned 
him  of  the  results. 

Tht  following  extract  is  from  the  same  letter. 

"Dr.  Taylor's  closing  number  on  means,  was  a  designed 
modification  of  the  former  ones,  partly  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Beecher.  The  latter  told  him  that  he  had  employed 
terms  badly  in  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  selfishness." 
All  that  Taylor  means,  said  he  to  me,  is  that  the  carnal 
jpxaii  is  held  in  check,  or  does  not  ac/,  not  that  it  is  extinct. 

*  Memoir,  pp.  220,  221 
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"  While  this  carnal  mind  is  thus  checked,  has  it  moral  qua- 
lities?" said  I.  <*  Doubtless."  "Is  it  sinful  or  holy  or  neither?" 
(Pause.)  "The  man  is  doubtless  a  sinner."  "Can  one 
who  pugnaciously  and  ostentatiously  maintains  that  all  sin 
consists  in  action,  maintain,  too,  that  a  carnal  mind  is  sin- 
ful while  all  its  action  has  ceased  ?"* 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised,  that  to  this  last  fatal 
interrogatory  was  given  "no  reply." 

A  cardinal  principle  in  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  of  regenera- 
tion, is^  that  self-love,  or  a  regard  to  one's  own  happiness, 
is  the  primary  cause  and  ultimate  end  of  all  moral  action." 
*'  Thus,"  he  says,  "  self-lov6  Is  the  primary  cause  of  off 
moral  action."  "  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  agent  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end^ 

We  desi^  ho  invidious  comparison  of  characters.  Far 
from  it.  But  the  philosophical  aflinity  of  certain  senti- 
toents,  is  worthy  of  regard.  Lord  Bolin  broke,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  subvert  tevealed  religion,  resolved  all  morality 
into  this  same  self-love,  as  its  primary  and  final  cause. 
"  We  love  ourselves,"  said  he,  "  we  love  our  families, 
we  love  the  particular  societies  to  which  we  belong;  and 
our  benevolence  esctends,  at  last,  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. Like  so  many  different  vortex,  the  centre  of  all  is 
self-love.^  "  It"  i.  e.  vinue  which  he  is  defining,  **  it  is  only 
the  love  of  ourselves ?^^  Hume  develops  the  same  theory  in 
his  "Principles  of  Morals,"  and  Volney,  in  his  "Law  of 
Nature."  True,  the  mere  paternity  of  a  doctrine,  involves 
neither  its  truth  or  falsity.  But  it  is  certainly  an  observable 
phenomenon,  that  sceptical  philosophers  should  have  adopt- 
ed and  maintained,  in  their  attempts  at  the  subversion  of 
Christianity,  the  identical  principle  which  is  fundamental 
in  the  system  of  a  philosophical  divine.  If  these  divines 
intend  only  to  assert  a  fact^  predicable  of  all  men,  till  re- 
generative grace  subordinates  the  love  of  self,  to  the  supreme 
love  of  God,  for  his  own  moral  ex(iellence — a  fact,  involving 
huge  criminality  ;  we  should  have  nothing  to  object.  Such 
is  t)ie  awful  fact.  But  this  is  not  their  meaning.  They 
speak  of  self-love  as  the  primary  Cause  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  moral  action,  as  right,  and  with  this  meaning,  they 
affirm  it  alike  of  God  and  angels,  of  men  and  devils.  And 
thus,  by  a  most  dexterous  exploit  of  philosophy,  all  sin  is 

*  Memoir,  p.  221.  t  PoBthumous  Works,  as  quoted  by  Fuller. 
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&irly  and  fbrever  ejected  from  the  universe,  though  we  have 
been  gravely  assured,  by  the  same  philosophy,  that  God 
himself  could  not  prevent  its  in^ess.  Soberly,  according 
to  this  principle^  the  existence  of  sin  at  all,  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility. Grace  and  redemption  become  unmeaning 
terms.  The  incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God, 
were  the  awfully  magnificent  scenes  of  an  undemanded — 
empty  tragedy. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Porter  thus  writes  :— 

«*  Dr.  Taylor's  views  of  self-love  cannot  stand  inquiry. 
Fuller,  in  his  <  Gospel  its  own  Witness,' shows  this  to  be  an 
infidel  sentiment ;  and  Smalley,  volume  1st  of  his  sermons, 
shows  that  Satan  is  innocent,  if  ultimate  'regard  to  self  is 
no  sin."  <<This  one  principle,  sweeps  the  whole  away. 
There  remains  no  radical  distinction  of  character  between 
the  saint  and  the  sinner.  The  most  depraved  individual 
on  earth,  or  even  among  apostate  spirits,  is  doubtless  the 
centre  of  his  own  affections.  And  though  he  may  have 
perverted  views  of  what  t*  his  real  interest,  he  means,  not- 
withstanding, to  act,  and  does  act,  from  a  <  primary'  regard 
to  himself.  And  if  this  is  the  highest  principle  of  action  to 
a  holy  being,  then  an  angel  and  a  devil  stand  on  the  same 
ground,  as  to  moral  character  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  holiness  and  sin."* 

The  practiciJ  operation  of  this  principle,  if  but  legitimated 
and  carried  out  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  is  thus 
represented : — 

'<  Besides,  this  theory  would  split  the  moral  system  into 
as  many  jarring  parts,  with  as  many  centres  of  « primary* 
affection,  as  it  contains  individuals.  It  would  set  every 
moral  agent  at  variance  with  every  other  moral  agent,  and 
With  God  himself.  Whereas,  the  simple  precept,  *  Thou 
jshall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  sets  up 
another  standard  in  every  bosom.  It  establishes  a  common 
centre  of  morsJ  affection  to  the  universe  of  moral  agents, 
and  binds  the  hearts  of  all  to  each  other,  and  to  the  throne 
of  Jehovah."! 

So  sung  Pollock : — 

"Virtue— I  need  not  tell,  when  proved  and  full 
Matured— inclines  us  up  to  God,'^ 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  large  variety  of  rich 

•  Memoir,  pp.  123-^236.  t  Memoir,  pp.  236-  237. 
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and  iiistructiire  maUer,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  at  present 
to  aotioe.  We  heartily  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 
With  the  blessings  of  God,  it  cannot  fail  to  ex/dtt  a  happy 
iofluenee  on  the  pause  of  sound  doctrine  and  practical 
piety.  The  distinguished  subject  of  k^  hm  finished  his 
course.  God  bsA  taken  him  from  this  distracted  world,  to 
the  peace,  and  purity,  and  bliss  of  heaven.  May  he  call  and 
raise  up  others  like  him,  to  occupy  the  high  places  in  Zipn, 
and  adorn  and  defend  .th#  jwijr^  Gospel  of  Jesus* 


Art.  V. — ^On  the  Nature  or  Siir. 
B/  Bar.  NAaiumn  Hnwirz,  |^.  P. 

(X  My  dear  sir,  the  great  questions  now  agitated  be- 
tween us,  respect  our  opposite  conceptions  of  the  Nature  of 
Sin.  Will  you  state  precisely  your  belief  on  this  funda- 
mental doctrine. 

P.  My  views  of  the  nature  of  sin  are  derived  from  Ro- 
mans V.  13. — *^  Sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law,** 
and  its  parallel  texts.  <<Tbis  assertion  [of  the  Apostle] 
leads  us  irresistably  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  in  any 
beinff  is  accounted  sin,  but  conduct  that  is  a  violation  of 
law."*  "  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  sin  itself) — what  that  is, 
in  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government,  for  which  God 
blames  and  punishes — the  Apostle  warrants  me  in  a^ssert- 
ing  the  uiUimUed  proposition  :  that  sin  in  every  form  and 
in94ance  i^  reducible  to  the  act  of  a  moral  agent  in  which 
he  violates  a  known  rule  of  duty."t 

O.  You  affirm,  if  I  understand  your  meaning,  that  in 
ordpr  to  constitute  an  act  of  man  sinful,  it  is  essential  that 
a  '<  rule  of  duty"  known  to  him  at  the  time  when  the  act 
is  performed,  be  violated  by  the  act  which  is  done. 

P,  I  do :  because  "  it  is  absurd  to  class  any  of  his  [moral 
agent's]  choices  under  the  head  of  sin,  but  those  in  which 
he  violates  known  obligation.  For  a  known  obligation 
must  either  be  violated  or  complied  with ;  and  compliance 
with  obligation  is  holiness  if  any  thing  is — so  that  sin  must 
consist  in  the  violation,  rather  than  the  contrary.  And  the 
obUgatiQn  which  is  violated  amst  he  known;  Sot  if  thfitus  be 

•  See  Pffifcttor  PSub't  DiMouma  on  the  Nature  ii£0iat  p.  A.  tIdta^  p.  4. 
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HO  knowledge  of  an  obKgatiotf,  tlmre  cut  be  no  act  of  will 
whatever  in  reference  to  it :  and,  tbere  is  just  as  mndi 
reason,  if  tbe  determination  of  the  agent  be  compared  with 
such  an  unknown  obligation,  tx>  say  that  be  complies  with 
it,  as  that  he  riolates  it,  in  any  case ;  because,  without  the 
knowledge  of  an  obligation,  he  has  never  really  made  the 
choice  for  a  compliance  or  a  violation.''*  ^  The  testimony 
of  Paul  admits  [not]  of  evasion :  *Sin  is  not  impnted'^t  is 
not  charged  to  a  moral  agent  as  having  any  existenee.  and 
as  forming  any  ground  of  blame~<  when  there  is  no  laV — 
when  there  i$  none  applied  to  the  agent  which  he  violates.^ 
Disc.  p.  11. 

O.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  guilty  of  sin,  when  he  did  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  yet  he 
oommitted  these  acts  of  sin,  '4gnorantIy  and  in  unbelief." 
Your  proposition,  therefore^  that  sin  in  "  every  form  and 
instance,^  is  an  act  in  violation  of  known  duty  is  unscrip- 
tnral ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  man  violates 
known  obligation  ignorantly.  This  instance  of  sin  is 
''necessarily  at  variance  with  the  essential  characteristics 
of  sin,  embraced  in  tbe  general  proposition,"  and  conse- 
quently your  proposition  falls  to  the  ground. 

P.  <'I  meant  not  to  be  understoM  to  confine  the  rules 
of  duty  to  li^at  the  phrase  might  designate  in  the  popular 
acceptaticm,  to  tbe  published  taws  of  Uod  or  man  merely, 
but  would  extend  them  to  all  moral  obligations,  however 
made  known,  by  the  conscience,  by  the  works  of  God,  or  by 
published  statutes.  Moral  obligations  wherever  and  how- 
ever made  known  to  a  given  moral  agent,  are  to  him  a  law; 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  such  as  are  known  to  him,  or  know- 

O.  Hold,  sir.  You  have  essentially  varied  your  propo- 
sition. Knovmaxid  knowable  are  as  far  apart  as  knowledge 
and  ignorance.  Your  proposition  is.  <'sin  in  every  form 
and  instance  is  a  violation  of  known  duty."  Unless  then 
you  can  make  it  appear  that  a  duty  which  is  unknown  but 
knowable,  is  as  well  known  by  bemg  knowable  though  un- 
known, as  when  it  is  in  fact  known,  then  it  is  plain  that 
you  have  not  only  varied  your  proposition,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  have  renoitnced  it. 

P.    Suffer  me  to  complete  the  statement  I  was  making 

*  idem,  p.  13.  t  Idem,  p.  4. 
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when  you  interrupted  me.  ^  I  deny  not  the  distinclton  be- 
tween'what  are  popularly  called  sins  of  ignorance  and  sins 
of  knowledge.  For  in  either  case  a  known  obligation  is 
violated  to  constitute  the  sin  of  the  act ;  but  the  obligation 
in  one  case  does  not,  and  in  the  other  does,  arise  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  specific  law.  Sins  of  ignorance  are  those 
acts  in  which  the  moral  aeent  transgresses  the  known  obli- 
gation to  acquaint  himself  with  laws  that  were  applicable, 
or  some  known  general  obligation  of  morality  from  which  be 
might  have  inferred  the  given  law;  while  those  of  knowledge 
are  the  acts  in  which  he  violates  the  obligation  which  arises 
from  knowledge  of  the  given  published' law  itself."*  "So 
that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  an  obligation  extending  to  an 
agent  when  it  is  wholly  removed  beyond  his  knowledge  or 
the  possibility  of  it ;  or,  to  speak  of  his  conduct  as  bearing 
any  relation  to  such  a  (supposed)  unknown  and  undiscover- 
able  obligation."t  '^  Thai  God  in  his  law  makes  sin  to  be 
a  violation  of  known  obligation,  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  he  makes  the  published  law  itself  the  ground  of  the 
charge  of  sin  on  his  subjects  no  farther  than  that  law  is 
known,  or  the  ability  and  Migation  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  are  known.^1 

O.  That  I  may  accurately  apprehend  your  meaning  al- 
low me  U>  ask,  if  there  are  in  a  sin  of  ignorance  two  cnmi- 
nal  acts — the  one,  that  of  bein^  ignorant,  and  the  other,  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  which  me  sinner  is  ignorant. 

P.  Certainly  not.  I  have  already  declared,  that,  «« if 
there  be  no  knowledge  of  an  obligation,  there  can  be  no  act 
of  will  respecting  it."  The  specific  law,  in  the  case  you 
mention,  being  unknoum  to  the  transgressor,  he,  of  course, 
puts  forth  no  act  of  will  respecting  it,  and  is,  therefore,  not 

Suilty  of  sin,  iu  violating  it.    For  his  ignorance  he  is  culpa- 
le  only. 

O.  It  follows  then,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  violating  God's 
law,  when  it  is  done  i^orantly,  but  only  in  being  ignorant 
of  the  law.  By  the  sin  of  ignorance,  you  mean,  the  sin  of 
being  ignorant.  The  direct  acts  of  Saul  against  Christ  and 
his  disciples,  were  not  sins,  according  to  your  definition  of 
sin,  and  his  criminality  consisted  solely  in  being  ignorant 
and  unbelieving.  But  Paul,  as  you  will  doubtless  admit, 
denominates  his  hostile  acts  against  Christ,  sins  of  great  and 

*  Idem,  p.  6.  t  Idem,  p.  13.         ^  t  Idem,  p.  9. 
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aggrairated  guilt.  It  appears  to  me,  most  clearly^  that  your 
statement  of  the  nature  pf  sin  is  directly  contradictory  to  the 
Apostle's,  and  is  therefore  unscriptual. 

P.  You  have  overlooked  the  qualification  which  I  made 
of  my  main  proposition.  I  was  careful  to  specify  know^ 
able  obligations  as  equally  binding  on  the  moral  agent  as 
those  are  which  are  known.  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
was  kmnjoable  to  Saul,  and  he  was,  therefore,  culpable  for 
all  the  hostile  acts  which  he  committed  against  him. 

O.  I  adverted,  as  you  doubtless  recollect,  to  the  qualify* 
ing  word,  knowahle^  when  you  stated  it;  and  I  repeat 
what  I  then  mentioned,  that  it  is  something  beyond  a  mere 
quaUfication  of  your  unqualified  and  <'  unlimited''  proposi- 
tion— it  is  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  it,  and  subver- 
sive of  it.  If  sin  is,  in  every  form  and  instance^  a  violation 
of  known  duty,  then,  in  no  form  or  instance  can  it  be  a 
violation  of  unJcnown  duty.  By  knowable,  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  which  is  unknown,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may 
be  known — ^i.  e.  learned,  acquired.  Of  course,  a  knowable 
obligation  is  one  which  exists,  but  of  which  an  agent  is 
ignorant,  although  he  has  the  means  of  learning  it.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident,  that  a  limited  proposition  is  not  an  un- 
limited one.  If  the  violation  of  an  unknown,  although 
knowable  obligation,  is  in  any  form  or  instance  sin,  then, 
your  unlimited  proposition  is  limited,  and  so,  as  an  unli- 
mited proposition,  it  is  overthrown.  If  consistent  with 
yourself,  you  must  aebandon  the  definition  of  sin,  on  which 
you  rely  for  the  truth  of  your  whole  system. 

Although  you  admitted  the  qualification,  '' knowable,'' 
yet  you  subsequently  rejected  it.  For  you  stated  that "  God 
makes  the  published  law  itself  the  ground  of  the  charge  of 
sin  on  his  subjects,  no  farther  than  that  law  is  known,  or 
the  ability  and  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  it  are 
known.^*  According  to  this  assertion,  an  unknown  obliga- 
tion is  binding  only  when  it  is  known  to  be  knowable. 
If  now,  the  sin  of  violating  a  law  of  God  consists,  not  in  the 
violation  of  the  law*,  but  in  violating  the  obligation  of  know- 
ing the  law,  and  the  sin  of  violating  the  obligation  of  know- 
ing the  law,  consists  not  in  being  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  in 
violating  the  oblisfation  to  know  what  is  known  to  be 
knowable,  then  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  violating  a 
knowable  obligation.  Thus,  you  abandon  your  qualifica- 
tion of  "  knowable,"  in  distinction  from  known  obligation. 
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Besides^  how  can  an  obligation  be,  with  propriety,  said  to  hm 
unknown,  when  it  is  known  to  be  knowable  ?  To  return 
to  the  case  of  Saul.  If  he  knew  that  it  was  knowable  that 
Jeeus  was  the  Christ,  then  he  knew  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  and  therefore,  did  not  ignofranily  blaspheme  and 
persecute  him.  If  he  knew  not  that  it  was  knowable  thai 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  he  did  not  violate  a  known  obli* 
gation,  in  not  knowing  that  &ct.  I  see  not,  according  to 
your  views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  how  you  can  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin,  either  in  being  ignorant  of 
Christ's  true  character,  or  in  persecuting  him. 

P.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are,  or  can  be  any  sins 
of  ignorance,  which  involve  an  actual  ignorance  of  all  the 

Seat  and  ultimate  ends  of  duty ;  but  only  of  some  specific 
ings,  of  the  requirement  or  prohibition  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  while  possessed  of  the  means  of  knowledge.  One 
may  carry  into  such  acts,  all  that  disregard  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  duty  which  involves  in  it,  rebellion  ag^nst  God. 
The  guilt  of  Paul,  therefore,  virtually  comprised  blas- 
phemy, injury,  persecution,  according  to  his  professions,  as 
well  as  the  guilt  of  unbelief."* 

O.  Your  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  Paul's  guilt,  is 
latal  to  your  proposition.  For  you  describe  his  conduct 
towards  Christ  as  including  a  violation  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  obligations,  viz.  generiu  and  specific.  The  former,  you 
represent  him  as  knowinsfly  violating,  the  latter  i^norantly. 
You  impute  guilt  to  the  latter,  because  of  the  guilt  in  the 
former.  You  tlierefore  admit  that  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin, 
for  an  act  not  committed  against  a  known  rule  of  duty, 
which  is  contradictory  to  your  proposition. 

In  one  and  the  same  act  of  Paul  against  Christ,  a  general 
and  a  specific  obligation  is  violated.  You  state  that  the 
^uilt  of  the  violation  of  the  specific  obligation  is  found,  not 
in  the  act  itself  cis  cmUrary  to  the  specific,  but  as  opposed  to 
the  general  obligation.  But  the  act  done,  is,  in  fact,  a  vio- 
lation of  an  obligation  specifically  imposed,  and  Paul  is  deem- 
ed guilty  of  sin  for  committing  it.  Yet,  you  say,  his  guilt 
is  not  for  doing  that  specific  act,  but  for  another,  viz.  vio- 
lating a  general  obligation.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  you 
impute  guilt  to  Paul,  for  an  act  which  he  did  not  do.  Ofi 
account  of  certain  acts  against  known  general  obligations, 

*  ProfeMor  Fitch's  Inqiiary  and  Reply,  p.  IS. 
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you  hold  him  guilty  for  certain  other  acts  against  unknown 
specific  obligations.  Which  amount  to  this,  yiz.  for  certain 
acts  which  he  did,  he  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  which  he  did 
not.  You  have  not  yet  reconciled  the  case  of  Paul  with 
your  views  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

P.  You  evade  my  meaning.  In  each  act  of  ignorant 
sinning,  there  is,  as  I  stated,  involved  rebellion  against  God. 
The  transgressor  carries  into  the  act  of  ignorant  sinning  all 
that  disregard  of  the  ^reat  and  ultimate  end  of  duty  which 
is  involved  in  his  neglecting  the  '<  known  obligation  to  as^ 
certain  the  truth  respecting  the  specific  duty ;  and  at  each 
step  he  takes  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  the  given  case — 
a  responsibility  which  he  knows  to  nse  in  degree  accord- 
ingly, as  the  conduct  on  which  he  enters,  rises  in  its  bear* 
ings  on  the  welfare  of  others."*  The  turpitude  of  the  di* 
rect  acts  of  Paul  against  Christ,  therefore,  is  asserted,  and 
not  denied  by  my  statement  of  his  guilt.  You  wrongfully 
impute  to  me  the  absurd  supposition,  '<  that  certain  specific 
acts  of  the  will,  not  criminal  in  themselves,  are  so,  because 
of  certain  other  acts  of  the  will  which  are  criminal  in  them- 
selves ;"  for  this  supposition  '<  confounds  with  sin  itself  the 
ground  of  its  certainty.  Now,  all  the  sin  pertaining  to  a 
sinner  at  the  ^iven  time,  lies  in  the  wronff  choices  of  which 
he  is  the  efficient  author  at  the  time ;  and  the  cause  or  in- 
fiuencoy  whether  within  his  being  or  without  it,  that  moved 
him  to  the  adoption  of  the  choice,  does,  in  the  order  of 
nature  precede  it,  and  cannot,  th^efore,  come  into  the 
account  of  the  sin  at  the  given  time.  Though  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  given  choice,  yet,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  being  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  ground  erf 
its  certainty,  and,  in  the  order  of  nature  previous.'r 

O.  I  did  not  intend  to  impute  to  you  wrongfully  the 
absurd  declaration,  that  an  act  of  the  will,  not  wrone  in 
itself,  is  treated  as  wrong,  on  account  of  another  act  of  the 
wilt,  which  is  criminal  in  itself.  I  supposed  that  assertion 
was  distinctly  implied  in  your  statement  of  the  virtucU  guilt 
of  Paul's  acts  against  Christ.  Yon  have  now  explicitly 
rejected  that  hypothesis.  I  understand  you  as  clearly  and 
uneqni  vocally  affirming,  that  each  and  every  choice  of  the 
will,  if  sinful,  must  be  so  on  its  own  intrinsic  character, 
elusive  of  all  that  precedes  it.    The  criminality  oi  a  sin- 

•  I.  and  R.  p.  1&  *  DiacourMt,  p.  15. 
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fill  choice  lies  in  its  beings  and  not  in  its  emtte  or  naivre. 
That  which  precedes  a  given  choice,  « although  it  may 
illustrate  its  nature^  and  be  the  ground  of  its  certainty,  yet, 
as  it  is  totally  distinct  from  its  beings  cannot  come  into  the 
account  of  its  sin."  Do  I  understand  your  meaning 
accurately  1 

P.    Youdo. 

O.  On  what  ground  now,  is  sin  predicable  of  the  being 
of  the  choice  of  Paul  to  persecute  Christ  ?  Not  on  any  cause 
which  preceded  it.  His  ignorance  however  culpable,  can- 
not as  you  maintain,  ^^corne  into  the  sin  of  the  choice  of 
which  it  was  the  cause :  nor  his  disregard  of  the  great  and 
ultimate  ends  of  duty,  tor  though  this  illustraes  the^a/tire 
of  the  choice,  it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  being  of  it ;  nor 
is  the  choice  itself  a  violation  of  known  obligation.  Your 
hypothesis  exculpates  the  choice  of  Paul  to  persecute,  en- 
tirely, and  all  his  blame  is  charged  on  his  ignorance  merely. 
Yet  you  have  before  stated  that  Paul  was  virtucMy  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  injury  and  persecution.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  are  forced  on  to  these  inconsistencies  by  the  necessity 
you  are  under  of  reconciling  the  admitted  guilt  of  Paul  to 
your  *  unlimited '  proposition." 

P.  <<  Paul  declares  that  his  ignorance  and  want  of  con- 
viction mitigated  his  guilt."* 

O.  True.  But  according  to  your  theory  of  sin,  Paul 
had  no  guilt  to  mitigate  except  that  of  being  ignorant.  You 
surely  do  not  suppose  that  the  guilt  of  being  ignorant  is 
mitigated,  in  any  case,  by  itself.  Your  proposition  and  all 
your  explanations  of  it,  require  you  to  deny  any  guilt  at  all 
to  Paul  except  that  of  being  ignorant  with  the  means  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  you  admit  that  Paul  assigns  that  which 
in  your  view  alone  makes  him  culpable,  as  the  reason  why 
he  was  pardonable  !  1  Tim.  i.  13,  ^^  who  was  before  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious:  but  I  obtained 
mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  Blasphemy, 
persecution,  injury,  were  sinAil  actions,  otherwise  no  mercy 
was  needed  for  their  pardon.  This  mercy  was  extended  to 
Paul  because  of  his  unbelief  and  ignorance.  He  committed 
other  sins  then,  besides  his  sinful  ignorance.  Your  account 
of  sin  compels  you  to  exonerate  Paul  from  all  other  guilt 
except  that  of  being  "ignorant  in  unbriief,"  your  proposi> 

*  I.  dk  R  p.  19. 
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tioa  therefore  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  and  therefore  is 
erroneous. 

According  to  your  theory  of  the  nature  of  sin,  I  do  not 
discern  on  what  grounds  Paul  was  to  blame,  even  for  his 
sin  of  being  ignorant,  which  nevertheless  you  make,  (if  you 
adhere  strictly  to  your  proposition  and  several  explauations 
of  it)  the  only  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty.  To  constitute 
the  sin  of  ignorance,  you  say,  the  transgressor  must  know 
that  he  has  the  means  of  knowledge ;  '<  the  charge  of  sin" 
[extends] ''  no  further  than  the  law  is  known,  or  the  abUuy 
and  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  it  are  known  J* 
Now  did  Paul  know  that  he  had  abiUty  and  was  under  ob- 
ligation to  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ?  If  he  did,  then 
he  did  not  sin  ignbrantly  in  rejecting  him  as  an  impostor ; 
if  he  did  not,  then  he  did  not  violate  a  known  obligation  in 
being  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  his  igno- 
rance was,  in  your  account,  not  sinful. 

P.  Paul  neglected  the  '<  known  obligation  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  the  specific  duty*'  in  regard  to  Christ. 

O.  In  r^ard  to  the  fact  in  this  case,  Paul  did  not  neglect 
to  make  inquiry.  From  all  that  is  recorded  of  Paul's  his- 
tory, it  is  most  certain  that  he  attended  to  the  character,  ac- 
tions, and  offices  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  with  the  highest 
interest  He  appears,  before  bis  conversion,  to  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  intense  feelings  about  the  whole 
state  and  concerns  of  Christ  and  his  church.  He  appears  to 
have  been  inflamed  by  a  most  extraordinary  zeal  against 
Christ  and  '<  beyond  measure  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ 
and  wasted  it,"  and  to  have  acted  from  forethought  and  with 
strong  conviction,  that  he  was  doing  his  duty.  <*  I  verily 
thought,"  says  he, ''  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  By  deep  and  earnest  attention  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  under  <'  moral  obliga- 
tions" to  oppose  Christ  with  all  his  might.  He  was,  of  course, 
cot  conscious  of  violating  any  known  or  knowable  obliga- 
tion, either  to  God  or  man,  in  any  of  his  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  cause  or  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  a  man  to  think  he  does  wrong, 
when  he  does  what  he  '^  verily  thinks  he  ought  to  do,"  as 
was  true  in  the  case  of  Paul.  Now,  according  to  your  defi- 
nition of  sin,  I  see  not  how  Paul  was  culpable  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

P.    "  Paul  was  guilty  of  sin  in  his  conduct  toward  Jesus 
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and  his  followers,  because  he  was  not  obeying*  die  known 
obligations  of  love  toward  the  God  of  Israel,  but  was,  like 
his  brethren  the  Pharisees,  seeking  rather  the  applauses  of 
his  countr5rmen,  and  this  is  made  erident  by  the  promise  of 
Christ  ''if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine."  His  opinion  of  himself  as  performing  his  duty 
in  persecuting  the  Christians^  is  not  an  affirmation  that  he 
was  truly  ob^ient,  and  his  entertaining  the  opinicm  so  con- 
trary to  the  truth  that  he  was  so,  is  resolved  into  that  self- 
deceit  which  men  voluntarily  practise  on  themselves,  when 
through  a  zeal  of  religion  and  forms,  they  are,  in  reality, 
seeking  their  own  selfish  ends." 

O.  The  question  in  debate  is  not  whether  Paul  was 
guilty  of  sin  in  his  conduct  towards  Christ  and  his  people. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  parties.  But  the  question  between 
us  is,  how  the  admitted  guilt  of  Paul  is  consistent  with  your 
proposition,  that  ''sin  in  every  form  and  instance  is  reduci- 
ble to  an  act  in  which  a  moral  agent  violates  a  known  rule 
of  duty."  All  that  you  have  just  now  said  is  beside  the 
point  in  dispute.  To  reconcile  your  views  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  with  the  admitted  guilt  of  Paul's  conduct,  you  must 
make  it  appear,  not  that  Paul  coihmitted  sin,  but  that  he 
sinned  in  the  mann^  nnd  form  which  you  affirm  is  essen- 
tial to  the  bein^  of  sin.  If  Paul  knew  that  he  was  violating 
the  known  obligations  of  love  to  the  God  of  Israel,  then  he 
knew  he  was  committing  sin.  How  then  did  he  sin  ignor- 
antly ;  and  how  could  he  say  that  he  did  what  he  verily 
thought  that  he  ought  to  do  ?  If  be  did  not  know  that  he 
was  violating  those  obligations^  then  he  did  not  knowingly 
violate  known  duty^,  and  so  was  not  guilty  of  sin,  according 
to  your  account  ot  it.  Your  iifea  of  sin  necessarily  implies 
not  merely  a  violation  of  an  actual  obligation,  but  of  an  ob- 
ligation known  to  the  transgressor  at  the  time,  and  cts  such 
knowingly  violated.  You  also  observed  that  Paul  was  the 
subject  of  \faluntary  self-deception.  That  word — voluntary 
— is  a  very  Proteus  especially  at  present  In  what  sense 
do  you  use  it  ?  Do  you  mean  by  it,  that  Piiul  deceived  him- 
self knowingly,  and  of  set  purpose?  Then  he  knowingly 
sinned.  What  sort  of  deceit  is  that  which  is  knowingly 
impo0ed  on  one*s  self?  I>eceit,  known  to  be  deceit,  is  no 
longer  deceit.    If  he  designedly  deceived  himself,  in  per- 
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raading  himself  into  (he  belief  that  be  ou^ht  to  persecute 
Christ,  then  he  knew  that  his  deceitful  belief  waa  a  decep- 
tion, and  90  did  not  ain  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  But  if  he 
was  really  deceived,  and  was  in  &ct  doing  wickedly  when 
be  thought  he  was  acting  righteously,  as  you  admit,  then 
your  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  sin  i^  totally  sub- 
verted. 


Art.  TI. — On  Repentance  and  Penance. 

Repentance,  in  its  application  to  man,  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  right  state  of  mind  m  reference  to  sin,  with  the  fruits,  * 
or  consequences.  It  implies  a  change  of  that  mind,  as  hav- 
ing been  in  a  wrong  state,  and  then  the  results  both  of  con- 
tinued sorrow  ior  sin,  and  a  disposition  to  good  works — con- 
stituting what  is  otherwise  called  reformation.  So  the 
Scriptures  teach,  as  we  believe,  in  regard  to  this  important 
subject.  They  enjoin  it  upon  ''  all  men  every  where  to  re- 
pent"— because  all  men  are  sinners ;  and  they  as  uniformly 
insist,  that  repentance  is  nothing,  except  as  it  "  brings  forth 
good  fruits." 

There  is  used,  moreover,  it  is  believed,  an,  unusual  pre- 
dswn  of  wards  whenever  this  important  duty  is  inculcated. 
'<  It  has  been  observed  by  some,  and  I  think  with  great 
reason,"  says  Dr.  CampbeU,  "  that  the  former  [of  the  two 
words  fi^rcwoscjy  and  p.8raf4.£X,o|MuJ  denotes  properly  a 
changes  to  the  hotter, — the  latter,  barelp  a  change^  whether 
it  be  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse.  That  the  former  works  a 
change  of  mind  that  is  durable  and  productive  of  consequen- 
ces, while  the  latter  expresses  only  a  present  uneasy  feeling 
of  regret,  or  sorrow  for  what  is  done,  without  regard  either 
to  duration  or  to  effects  ;  in  fine,  that  the  first  may  be  pro- 
perly translated  into  English.  I  reform — the  second,  I  repent, 
in  the  familiar  acceptation  ot  the  word." — (Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations on  the  four  Gospels,  vol.  u  p.  322.)  «  Where  this 
change  of  mind  is  inculcated  as  a  duty,  or  the  necessity  of 
it  mentioned  as  a  doctrine,  the  terms  are  invariably  jubsravosca, 
and  furavofW— (p.  327.)    And  he  adduces  the  following 
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passages  in  proof  of  his  position :  Matt.  iii.  24 ;  Mark  ri.  12; 
Acts  li.  39 — viii.  22,  and  xvii.  30. 

This  view  of  the  subject  we  adopt.  We  inculcate  re- 
pentance (the  jj^eravoia)  on  all  unconverted  men,  because 
they  are  sinners,  and  because  it  is  written,  ''ye  must  be  boro 
again ;"  and  if  we  inculcate  its  exercises  on  all  who  profess 
to  be  Christians  also,  not  only  as  being  due  to  sin  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  repentance  is  in  its  nature  continuous 
while  sin  continues,  and  because  we  reject  as  spurious  all 
pretensions  to  this  exercise,  which  are  not  connected  with 
reformation.  We  suppose  the  beginning  of  repentance  to 
imply  a  change  of  heart,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  that  beginning ;  we  suppose  it  to  be 
necessary  throughout  life,  as  sin  continues  through  life ; 
we  insist  upon  it  in  all  men,  because  all  men  are  sinners, 
though  not  on  all  alike  as  to  its  not  yet  being  commenced ; 
we  do  not  admit  that  it  is  safe  to  repent  at  certain  secisons 
onli/j  since  all  sins  need  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  intervals  of 
our  repenting  might,  on  such  a  scheme,  destroy  the  soul. 

Such  are  the  Scriptural  representations,  and  such  are  out 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance :  and  it  were  easy  to 
show  here  that  it  is  the  view  as^reed  in,  substantially,  by  the 
creeds  and  formulas  of  all  Protestant  denominations  of 
Christians, 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  Romanism  to  this  im- 
portant doctrine  ?  What  does  that  system  teach,  and  what 
are  its  general  influences,  in  relation  to  this  great  and  in- 
dispensable requirement  ? 

We  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  question — we  shall  show 
the  teachings  and  tendencies  of  Romanism,  in  reference  to 
repentance,  and  on  the  same  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
in  reference  to  its  views  of  justification.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
sent is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  discussion.  The  burden 
we  then  laid  upon  Romanism,  was,  that  it  fatally  deludes  its 
adherents,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptural  method  of  justifi- 
cation. This  will  still  farther  appear,  if  we  succeed  m  the 
present  discussion,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance. And  this  we  may  sajr  again,  is,  in  our  view,  the  true 
method — one  true  method  it  certainly  is — of  showing  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  system.  We  care  not  now  what  may 
or  may  not  be  true  of  the  character  of  its  priesthood  ;  we 
care  not  to  inquire  to  its  history  or  its  exclusive  preten- 
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sions;  we  care  not,  at  present,  for  its  assumptions  of  infalli- 
bility, or  the  purity  of  its  political  professions  ;  we  care  not  to 
settle  whether  this  is  the  beast  of  prophecy^  destined  to  "  go 
into  perdition."  The  question  with  us  is,  whether  they  mis- 
lead their  subjects  in  an  essential  point  of  doctrine,  whether 
their  own  acknowledged  dogmas,  and  habitual  instructions, 
are  such  as  to  lead  men  away  from  true  repentance,  and  the 
only  way  of  a  sinner's  returning  to  God  ?  This  we^shall 
attempt  to  prove. 

(1.)  We  charge ^r*^  then,  that  the  very  language  of  their 
Scriptures  is  erroneous  on  this  subject^  and  particularly  in 
their  translation  of  the  important  word  Meravoew 

The  vulgate,  their  standard  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
renders  it,  by  the  phrase  agere  penitentiam,  (to  do  penance,) 
and  in  this  form  is  it  uniformly  quoted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Thus,  Ezekiel  xviii.  30 :  is  "  convertimini  et 
agite  penitentiam.^^  Luke  xii.  5:  ^^  Nisi  penitentiam 
egeritis,  omnes  similiter  peribitis  f^  and  Acts  ii.  38  :  ^^peni- 
tentiam agite  and  baptizetur  unusquisqne  vestrum.^^ — 
(Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent — ^Sess.  xiv.  depenitentia.) 

Their  English  version,  particularly  the  Douay^  is  strictly 
conformed  to  this  standard.  We  read,  therefore,  "  Be  con- 
verted and  do  penance  for  all  your  iniquities."  "  Except 
ye  do  penance,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  :"  and  "  do  pen- 
ance and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you.'' — (See  Douay 
Bible  for  the  passages  cited  above.) 

Now,  what  we  ask,  must  be  the  practical  impression  on 
the  mind  of  a  poor  Catholic,  who  hears  the  Scriptures  quoted 
(when  they  are  quoted  at  all)  in  a  version  like  this  ?  What 
must  be  his  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  ? 
He  is  told  to  do  penance,  and  he  is  told.it  in  connection 
with  a  multitude  of  observances,  many  of  which  require 
self-torture,  and  are  called  by  the  name  o{ penance. 

We  know  that  much  of  this  practical  impression  must 
depend  on  the  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  require- 
ment. But  that  these  are  not  such  as  to  mend  the  matter, 
will  sufficiently  appear,  when  we  come  to  another  part  of 
our  subject.  At  present^  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  that 
the  very  language  used  is  erroneous.  The  Scriptures,  as 
rendered  by  them,  mislead.  The  Holy  Ghost  said  Msravosks 
and  to  do  penance,  is  neither  a  true  or  safe  translation. 

(2.)  But  secondly,  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church — 
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tkeir  infaUxble  and  unchangeable  canons — make  the  same 
erroneous  impression. 

These  dogmas  relate,  indeed,  only  to  the  duties  of  repent- 
ance after  oajttism^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  duty  which  is  said 
expressly  to  be  comnoanded  to  '^  all  men" — is  not  taught  by 
the  Romish  Canons  at  all,  except  in  relation  to  those  who 
are  lapsed  after  baptism  !  Their  belief  is,  that  '^  baptism 
confers  grace,"  and  their  instructions  are  concerning  those 
who  have  lapsed  afterwards.  How  shall  these  be  restored  ? 
— ^how  saved  ?  This  is  to  be  by  repentance.  But  what  is 
repentance  ?  Here  they  teach,  that  repentance  {penance^ 
is  a  sacrament,  and  it  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction.  This  confession  must  be  ^o  a 
priest,  invariably,  and  the  satisfaction  may  be  made  by 
f(Mts^  alms,  penances,  and  other  m^itorious  works. 

This  is  the  theory:  now  for  our  authorities,  says  the 
Council  of  Trent,  (1st  Canon  of  the  xiv.  Session,)  "  whoso- 
ever shall  affirm  that  penance,  (our  repentance,)  as  used  in 
the  Catholic  church,  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful,  to  reconcile  them  to  God,  as  often  as  they  fall  into 
sin  after  baptism—  let  him  be  accursed."  Again,  (Canon  i v.) 
''  whosoever  shall  deny,  that  in  order  to  a  full  and  perfect 
forgiveness  of  sins,  three  acts  are  required  of  the  penitent, 
constituting,  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, viz.  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction — ^let  him 
be  accursed." 

Again,  it  is  said,  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  this  sacra- 
ment, *'  the  sins  which  are  destroyed  by  penance,  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  the  matter  qf  penance?^ — (Catholic 
Catechism,  p.  258.)  **  There  is  no  sin,  however  grievous, 
no  crime  however  enormous,  or  however  frequently  com- 
mitted, which  penance  does  not  remit" — (Idem,  p.  260.) 
"Avail  yourself,  therefore,"  (says  the  Apostolic  vicar  of 
London,  in  his  instructions  for  the  jubilee  of  1825,)  "avail 
yourselves,  therefore,  of  every  means  of  discharging  your 
debt  to  divine  justice." 

But  the  council  go  on  to  explain.  ^<  Contrition  (or  attri- 
tion, as  it  is  elsewtere  called,)  is  the  sorrow  and  detestation 
which  the  mind  feels  for  past  sins,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning 
no  nx)re."    To  this,  as  it  here  stands,  we  have  no  objec- 
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tions.  But  again,  ^<  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  as- 
cended from  earth  to  heaven,  left  his  priests  in  his  place, 
as  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  ail  mortal  offences,  into 
which  the  faithful  might  fell,  should  be  submitted,  that  they 
might  pronounce  sentence  and  remimon,  or  retention  of 
sins,  by  the  power  of  the  keys." — (Session  xiv.,  Chap.  6.) 
And,  "  the  council  farther  teaches,  that  even  those  priests, 
who  live  in  mortal  sin,  exercise  the  ftinction  of  forgiving 
sins,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  conferred  on  them  in 
ordination  I" — "  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ministry, 
whether  to  publish  the  Gospel,  or  to  dedare  the  remission 
of  sins ;  but  as  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  act,  in  which 
sentence  is  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge  ;  and  therefore, 
the  penitent^  ought  not  to  flatter  himi^  on  account  of  his 
faith,  so  as  that  though  he  should  have  no  contrition,  and 
though  the  priest  should  not  intend  to  act  seriously,  and 
really  to  absolve  him,  he,  (the  penitent,)  should  suppose 
that  he  is,  nevertheless,  truly  absolved  before  God,  on  ac- 
count of  his  faith  only.  For  faith,  without  penance,  can- 
not procure  the  remission  of  sins."-— (Chap,  vi.) 

Having  cited  these  authorities,  we  must  make  several 
remarks  here,  before  proceeding  to  die  other  parts  of  this 
complex  theory. 

And  Jirst^  we  admit  freely,  that  if  the  Catholic  definition 
of  repentance,  {penancey  in  their  version  of  it,)  had  stood 
by  itself,  and  not  subject  to  interpretation,  and  other  influ- 
ences of  the  system,  it  would  not  have  been  particularly 
objectionable.  We  believe,  that  repentance  implies  contri- 
tion, confession,  and,  properly  understood,  satisfaction.  We 
admit,  moreover,  that  the  accompanying  instructions  do 
often  inculcate  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  the  penitent;  but 
they  evidently  give  a  meaning  to  confession  and  satisfac- 
tion, which  we  can  by  no  means  admit,  and  they  fail  to 
make  that  distinction  between  evangelical  and  legal  sorrow 
for  sin,  which  the  Scriptures  clearly  inculcate. 

And  we  must  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that  never  in  all 
our  former  observation,  have  we  been  so  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  exceeding  deceitfulness  of  this  <<  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  as  now,  in  studying  its  views  of  these  leading 
doctrines.  They  will  give  you  a  definition ;  which  is  in 
itself,  unexceptionable.  And  one  might  be  ready  to  say, 
what  more  can  be  asked  ?  Do  they  not  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine after  all  ?    But  look  again,  and  you  are  sure  to  see 
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something  appended,  to  the  definition,  which  you  can  by  no 
means  receive.  They  add  qualifying  assertions — they 
leave  openings  for  ambiguous  constructions — they  prescribe 
methods  which  are  erroneous,  and. on  the  whole,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that,  which  is  admitted,  will  be  sure  to  be  such 
as  to  teach  positive  error,  and  that  of  the  worst  influence. 

Now  this  feature  obtains  pre-eminently  in  what  is  taught 
with  regard  to  repentance.  They  give  the  doctrine,  we  will 
say,  a  true  definition  till  they  define  that  definition.  It  does 
consist  in  contrition,  confisssion,  and  satisfaction.  But  they 
call  it  "  doing  penance" — making  it  altogether  a  thing  of  hu- 
man agency ;  and  then,  in  the  carrying  out,  it  is  to  h&  done, 
among  other  things,  by  confession^  and  confession  is  a  sacror 
ment,  and  to  be  performed  through  the  ministry  o{bl  priest. 
There  is  then  no  repentance  but  by  perfarminff  a  rite :  no 
repentance  before  God  alone :  no  repentance,  but  sacra- 
mental penance  before  a  priest ! — one  might  wonder,  by  the 
way,  how  the  three  thousand  who  did  penance  at  Pente- 
cost, could  have  been  received  into  the  church  on  this  plan. 

But  waiving  this,  we  have  special  objections  to  sacra- 
mental confession  to  a  priest :  we  consider  it  not  only  un- 
warranted, but  absolutely  impious  and  absurd.  It  assumes 
the  existence  of  piety,  when  it  has  no  right  to  do  so,  since 
neither  Scripture  nor  the  lives  of  professors  give  us  reason 
to  believe  that  grace  is  always  ''conferred  in  baptism." 

It  must  be  particular,  and  no  sin  which  is  not  sincerely 
confessed  is  forgiven;  but  no  priest  or  other  mortal  can 
know  whether  every  sin  has  been  so  confessed.  How  then 
can  he  undertake  to  absolve  ?  and  if  any  sin  remain  unab- 
solved by  him,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  confession  but 
by  a  priest,  how  is  the  penitent  to  get  to  heaven  ? 

Another  objection  to  sacramental  confession  is,  that  it  ex- 
poses the  penitent,  especially  if  a  female,  to  artifice  and 
temptation  :  another  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  whole 
case.  The  penitent  confesses  only  at  certain  seasons :  (the 
canons  are  satisfied  if  it  be  once  a  year,)  but  he  sins  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  now,  since  confession  is  efficacious  only 
when  offered  through  this  medium — since  the  sinner  may 
not  go  immediately  to  God— what  is  to  become  of  him,  if  he 
die  in  these  intervals  1 

Legal  repentance,  moreover,  is  not  efiicacious  to  reform 
morals ;  but  periodical  repentance  is  very  likely  to  be  legal, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  from  observation  that 
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the  subjects  of  such  a  Sjrstem  are  not  thereby  becoming  bet- 
ter men.  There  may  be  some  restraint  in  it  for  a  season ; 
but  it  does  not  change  the  heart,  and  with  the  next  tempta- 
tion the  sinner  falls  again  into  sin.  Why  should  he  not? 
He  knows  how  his  crime  can  be  removed,  and  sins  on  at  a 
calculated  price.  His  canons  teach  him  that  there  is  no  sin 
which  penance  cannottake  away :  he  is  told  that  this  is  the 
appointed  method  of  obtaining  reconciliation  with  Grod :  he 
goes  on  sinning  and  confessmg,  therefore,  while  life  lasts, 
and  finally,  at  the  close  of  it,  rests  entirely  satisfied  and  sure 
of  going  to  heaven,  if  he  can  but  secure  the  offices  then  of 
his  ghostly  confessor  I 

^d  this  is  Repentance  /-^that  alMmportant  duty  incul- 
cated by  the  apostles,  in  such  plain  language,  on  such  sim- 
ple terms,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  men  !  Their 
preaching  seems  to  have  embraced  but  two  great  points, 
"  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  They  did  not  admit  that  one  of  these  could  exist 
without  the  other :  they  did  not  encumber  them  with  expo- 
sitions, which  none  but  the  learned  could  comprehend :  they 
did  not  say  ^<  do  penance."  instead  of  repent ;  and  then,  in 
explaining  what  they  meant  by  penance,  run  it  into  compli- 
cated observances  that  could  not  always  be  performed :  they 
did  not  tie  up  the  penitent  to  a  secondary  instrumentality, 
and  deny  him  all  the  benefits  of  a  hearty  repentance,  unless 
the  offices  of  a  priest  could  be  had :  they  did  hot  assnme,  in 
order  to  offer  the  benefits  of  repentance,  that  grace  had 
already  been  conferred  :  they  did  not,  in  directing  men  to  a 
duty,  expose  them  to  new  temptations,  which  would  have 
been  less  had  this  duty  been  omitted :  they  did  not  confine 
the  preaching  of  repentance  to  baptized  persons,  or  lapsed 
Christians :  they  did  not,  in  fine,  inculcate  the  efficacy  of 
priestly  absolution,  whatever  the  previous  life  had  been,  and 
thus  leave  the  penitent  to  be  awfully  deluded  in  a  dying 
hour ! 

But  we  believe  the  system  of  which  we  are  speaking  to 
be  chargeable  with  all  this,  and  therefore  false,  and  delusive, 
and  dreadfully  dangerous  to  souls. 

(3.)  The  other  part  of  repentance  (which  we  have  chosen 
to  consider  by  itself,)  is  called  scUisf action :  and  this  satisfac- 
tion may  be  made  ''  by  fastings,  prayers,  alms,  or  other  ^ood 
works."  .  It  also  includes  penal  sufferings  enjoined  by  a 
priest,  and  thus  provides  for  a  Purgatory  and  the  system  of 
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indulgences,  of  which  we  shall  not  now  speak.  We  propose 
to  confine  what  farther  we  have  to  offer,  at  present,  to  the 
Romanists  view  of  alms^oiving  ;  or  that  part  of  Repent- 
ance, which  makes  satisfaction  by  this  method. 

And  here  tpe  teach  as  well  as  ottiers,  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  give  of  our  goods  for  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses. The  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  of  all  Protestants,  is 
that  "  faith  works  by  love,"  and  that  he  who  loves  Ood  will 
love  his  neighbor  also.  But  we  also  believe  that  a  man  may 
«  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  not  having  charity  or 
the  true  love  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  then  that  it  profiteth 
him  nothing.  We  teach  that  after  we  have  done  all,  "  we 
are  unprofitable  servants."  We  have  never  done,  nor  shall 
we  ever  do,  more  than  is  our  duty ;  and  therefore  the  idea 
of  making  satisfaction  to  God,  properly  speaking,  aa  a  part 
of  repentance  for  sin  (whatever  of  satisfaction  it  mi^ht  be 
proper  to  make  to  man,  in  particular  instances)  is,  in  our 
view,  absurd,  and  a  danrerous  error. 

But  let  us  now  hear  what  Romanism  teaches  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  our  subject.  **  The  Council  of  Trent  farther 
teaches,  that  such  is  the  abundance  of  the  Divine  bounty, 
that  we  are  able  to  make  satisfaction  to  God  the  Father, 
through  Chiist  Jesus,  not  only  by  punishments  voluntarily 
endured  by  us,  as  chastisements  for  sin ;  or  imposed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  priest,  according  to  the  d^rree  of  the  oflcnce. 
•--(Section  xiv..  Chap.  9.)  and  again, ''  Whoever  shall  affirm 
that  we  can  by  no  means  make  satis&ction  to  God  for  our 
sins,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  far  as  temporal  penalty 
is  concerned,  (and  to  the  lapsed  christian  there  is  no  other 
penalty !)  either  by  punishments  inflicted  on  us  by  Him  and 
patiently  borne,  or  enjoined  by  the  priest -*such  as  fastinss, 
prayers,  alms,  or  other  works  of  piety-^let  him  be  acearsed." 
—(Chap,  ir..  Can.  13.) 

The  amount  of  the  doctrine  is  seen  when  taken  in  these 
connections.  It  is,  that  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  the 
sinner  is  taken  away  by  baptism :  but  temporal  penalties 
are  incurred  by  lapsed  Christians :  to  these,  therefore,  re- 
pentance (or  rather  penance)  is  preached,  and  their  guilt  is 
to  be  removed  by  satisfa^cHon^  as  well  as  contrition  and  con- 
fession, the  former  consisting  principally  in  deeds  of  charity 
and  religious  benevolence.  The  mention  of  its  bein^ 
throuffh  the  merits  of  Christ,  avails  nothing  here,  since 
these  had  been  before  applied,  and  the  thing  now  before  the 
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mind  is  something  to  be  done  by  us  and  done  on  the  princi- 
ple of  making  scUisfaotiwi  to  God.  Let  us  now  conceive 
of  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  doctrine  on  the  mind  of  a 
proud  and  dissolute  sinner. 

Massillon  preached  many  of  his  most  powerful  sermons 
before  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  He  exposes  fidthfully  their 
luxury,  their  ambition,  their  intriraes,  their  secret  crimes, 
and  their  general  dissoluteness  of  manners :  and  he  tells 
them  again  and  again,  that  unless  they  repent,  and  reform, 
with  regard  to  all  their  sins,  they  must  incur,  and  are,  in- 
deed, now  incurring  the  visitations  of  Almighty  wrath. 
But  alas  ;  it  is  to  do  penance  after  all !  He  always  speaks 
of  Repentance  as  a  work  to  be  done :  and  it  is  to  be  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  priest^  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons. And,  in  like  manner,  of  the  detail ;  satisfaction  to  be 
made  by  various  observances,  and  amongthese  the  giving  of 
alms  ever  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  These  associate  us 
(au  merUe)  to  the  merit  of  GocPs  own  liberality:  these  are 
{moyens  de  salut)  means  of  salvation :  charity  has  often 
(expiait)  expiatea  the  abuse  of  riches :  and  the  poor  (by 
xeceivinff  it)  have  facilitated  to  the  rich  the  pardon  of  their 
guilty  pleasures:  {facUiteiU  aux  riches  le  pardon  de 
leurplaisirs.) 

"I  need  hardly  add,  in  conclusion,  that  christian  charity 
(alms  giving)  greatly  aids  in  expiating  the  crimes  of  abun- 
dance ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  way  which  Providence  has 
furnished,  for  this  end,  to  those  who  are  bom  in  prosperity. 
If  alms-givinff,  says  Chrysostom,  could  not  procure  for  us 
the  pardon  of  our  offences,  we  might  even  complain  of  our 
calamity :  we  should  find  it  a  great  misfortune  that  God 
had  denied  to  man  so  easy  a  means  of  Mtlvation ;  we  should 
say,  at  least,  <4f  by  the  power  of  riches  one  could  open  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  purchase  the  Rlory  of  the  saints  with 
all  his  earthly  possessions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  happy 
thing."  Well,  my  brother,  continues  this  holy  preacher,  you 
may  avail  yourself  of  this  blessed  privilege,  for  it  is  permit- 
ted. Hasten,  then,  before  your  riches  escape  you,  to  place 
them  safely  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  as  the  price  of  your 
eternal  inheritance.  The  concupiscence  of  men  may,  per- 
haps, yet  swallow  them  up :  a  change  of  fortune  may,  per- 
haps, cause  them  to  pass  from  your  hands,  and  death,  at  all 
events,  will,  sooner  or  later^  force  you  to  leave  them  forever. 
Ah,  there  is  nothing  but  charity  can  protect  them  from  all 
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accidents :  but  she  can  render  you  their  eternal  possessor; 
she  will  place  them  in  safety  in  eternal  mansions,  and  give 
you  the  right  to  enjoy  them  in  the  bosom  of  God  himselL" 

If  any  thing  can  be  worse  than  this  on  such  a  subject  we 
should  really  like  to  know  what  it  is.  Who  can  doubt,  for 
a  moment,  the  practical  result  upon  such  a  court  as  that  of 
the  proudest  and  most  dissolute  monarch  of  France  ?  If  this 
be  repentance,  they  will  repent.  How  easy  to  them  the  me- 
thod of  expiating  sins !  confess !  indeed  they  will,  and 
make  abundant  satisfaction  also.  They  will  hasten  to 
place  their  riches  in  this  safe  deposit — the  bosoms  of  the 
poor.  jEfoppy,  indeed,  they  are  that  they  may  thus  ptircAo^e, 
and  at  an  easy  pricCy  a  right  to  the  mansions  in  the  heavens : 
they  will  build  splendid  edifices  for  the  church;  they  will 
endow  new  benefices ;  they  will  pay  for  a  thousand  masses 
for  the  indigent  dead,  if  necessary ;  they  will  promise  to  do 
all  this,  this  moment,  if  the  priest  is  ready  to  attend  upon 
them ;  and  then — they  will  sin  again  ! 

And  such,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  the  practical  influence 
wherever  this  system  is  preached.  Such  a  repentance  is 
calculated,  in  its  very  nature,  while  it  leaves  the  heart  un- 
changed, to  allay  the  fears  of  a  enilty  soul  in  a  way  that  the 
Divine  benevolence  never  intended.  We  charge  this  upon  it : 
not  its  abstract  dogmas  so  much,  f  for  to  these  they  will  give 
softening  constructions)  but  its  wnole  tendency  as  a  practi- 
cal system:  its  tendency  as  preached,  and  exhibit^,  and 
relied  upon,  by  poor,  ignorant,  and  confiding  devotees. 
Here,  we  think,  we  have  shown  it  must  mislead.  It  keeps 
away  from  the  mind  all  correct  views  of  repentance  and 
faith — fundamental  articles  of  our  religion.  It  is  specially 
delusive  to  the  dying :  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  immortsd 
souls. 

This  we  solemnly  believe  concerning  the  system  of  Ro- 
manism :  feeling  this,  we  offer  no  apology  for  an  attenopt 
to  expose  one  of  its  leading  errors. 
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MAN.  From  the  Fourth  Edinbuigh  Edition.  New-York:  John  S.  Taylor. 
Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan,  &,  Co.    1638.    pp.  600. 

Metaphysical  speculations  have  been  making'  gradual 
but  steady  changes  in  the  theology  of  New  England,  ever 
since  the  days  of  President  Edwards.  The  advance  has 
often  been  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  spirit  which 
cherished  it,  has  been  constantly  extending  itself;  fostering 
the  pride  oif  human  reason ;  undermining  respect  for  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  gradually  accumulating  a  s^t  of  prin- 
ciples, which  required  but  a  little  arrangement  and  modi- 
fication to  form  a  system  utterly  subversive  of  the  Gospel. 

Most  of  these  changes  have  been  introduced  under  a 
pretense  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their  success.  It  has 
been  that  of  giving  to  truth  an  easier  and  more  direct  access 
to  the  conscience,  and  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. It  was  the  great  desideratum  to  remove  from  theology 
every  thing  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  sinner's  way  in 
his  return  to  God.  This  plan  has  been  pursued,  one  thing 
after  another  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sinner's  way,  till  it 
is  found  that  he  is  perfectly  able  to  recover  himself;  by  a 
peculiar  legerdemain,  all  truth  has  been  taken  from  the  doc- 
trines, and  alL  holiness  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
while,  to  the  view  of  the  unthinking,  and  in  the  solemn  de- 
claration of  the  party  itself,  every  thing  remains  unchanged. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  and  the  discovery  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  new  theology,  that  God  requires 
nothing  of  man  but  what  he  may  perform  at  the  prompting 
of  self-love ;  that  this  is  the  only  moral  affection  of  which 
ni«n,  devils,  angels,  and  even  Jehovah  himself,  is  capable. 

We  propose  briefly  to  describe  some  of  these  changes,  so 
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far  as  they  illustrate  the  steps  by  which  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  has  been  obscured  in  many  of  our 
Mew  England  churches. 

In  leading  sinners  to  the  Saviour,  it  had  always  been 
customary  to  press  the  justice  of  both  the  precept  and  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  justice  of  the  precept,  in  order 
that  the  sinner  might  learn  bis  obligations,  his  innate  de- 
pravity, and  his  dependence  on  the  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  justice  of  the  penalty,  in  order  that  Jie 
mi^ht  feel  that  he  was  justly  exposed  to  it ;  that  it  expressed, 
in  Its  fearful  denunciation,  only  his  own  deserts  and  the 
depth  and  duration  of  God's  wrath  towards  him ;  that  he 
might  see  in  it,  the  futility  of  all  those  attempts  which  the 
guilty  mind  instinctively  makes  for  its  own  justification. 

Now,  it  is  to  the  first  of  these,  the  justness  of  the  precept 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  that  the  attention  of 
divines  in  New  England  has  been  directed  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  impenitent.  Their  great  object  has  been  to 
preach  and  enforce  obligation. 

Sometimes  some  particular  duty  was  chosen  as  most 
suitable  to  make  an  impression  on  the  sinner's  conscience 
and  heart,  as  for  instance,  submission  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  electing  to  salvation.  That  God  has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  hardeneth  whom  he  pleases 
is  an  important  truth ;  but  not  one  with  which  the  bJinded 
sinner  has  particular  concern  at  first:  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
busy  himself  about  God's  method  of  bestowing  salvation, 
but  to  receive  that  salvation  by  faith;  not  to  submit  to 
God's  sovereignty  in  giving  faith,  but  to  exercise  that  grace. 

We  suppose  that  the  decrees  of  God  impose  the  duty  of 
submission  no  farther  than  they  become  known  in  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence,  but  they  had  with  many  been  the 
theme  of  speculation  so  long,  that  not  only  were  they  taking 
the  place  of  the  Divine  Law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  but,  even 
with  respect  to  those  which  had  not  yet  been  developed  by 

Erovidence,  we  were  required  to  imagine  them  already 
nown  to  lis,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  sinner  was  to 
imagine  to  himself  that  it  was  God's  decree  to  cast  him  off, 
and  was  commanded  to  submit  and  be  willing  to  be  damned ; 
and  till  he  arrived  at  this  state  of  mind,  was  forbidden  to 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  mercy  to  himself.  This 
preaching  always  seemed  to  have  great  success.  Tho  sin- 
ner being  shut  up  to  this  hope,  having  no  other  prospect  of 
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salvation,  was  generidly  willing  to  be  damned  in  imagina- 
tion that  he  might  not  be  so  in  reality. 

Another  way  of  reaching  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the 
sinner,  was  to  present  certain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
most  pointed  manner :  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  sinner's  op- 
position to  them  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  thus  show  him,  from 
his  hatred  to  divine  truth  and  the  divine  government,  the 
deep  depravity  of  his  nature.  Too  often  this  opposition 
was  awakened  by  the  q^irit  of  the  preacher  or  his  distorted 
exhibitions  of  divine  truth.  When,  from  any  cause  this 
hatred  was  allayed  or  removed,  when  the  person  began  to 
be  jbnd  of  the  doctrines,  it  was  taken  as  evidence  of  his 
piety.  These  exhibitions  of  Gospel  truth  were  most  gener- 
ally partial.  Those  truths  which  relate  to  the  sinner's 
justification,  and  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  a  legal 
spirit,  were  kept  in  the  back  ground ;  and  in  conversing 
with  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  professed  to  be  con- 
verted under  such  preaching,  we  remember  scarce  any  who 
have  given  any  account  of  their  wretchedness  at  finding 
themselves  under  the  curse  of  God's  law ;  of  the  steps  by 
which  they  were  led  to  renounce  all  their  dependence  on 
their  own  works  to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  and  remove 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  of  their  joy  at  finding  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  blood  in  giving  peace  with  God  ;  of  their  habit  of 
maintaining  peace  with  him  by  daily  application  to  this 
folood :  we  have  found  them  strangers  to  all  this,  and  their 
whole  interest  absorbed  by  those  parts  of  the  Gospel  system 
which  relate  to  the  divine  decrees.  No  doubt  there  were 
true  converts  among  these  persons,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  that  by  fiir  the  greater  number  were  deceived. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  grand  peculiarity  of  New 
England  preaching,  to  press  upon  the  impenitent  the  im- 
mediate obligation  to  become  holy.  Preachers  have  most 
c<Nrrectly  taught,  that  the  entire  depravity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  creature  on  divine  grace,  were 
no  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  sin ;  but  they  have  at- 
tempted, however,  to  prove  obligation  to  spiritual  obedience, 
rather  than  to  enforce  it ;  they  have  addressed  the  under- 
standing and  not  the  conscience.  Some  have  thought  that 
they  h«3  succeeded  in  this  by  pointing  out  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  natural  ability,  and  shewing  the  sinner 
that  he  was  prevented  from  his  duty  by  no  natural  inability. 
Others  found  it  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  teach  the' sin- 
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ner  that  th^re  are  in  the  miDd  no  innate  sinful  affections :  no 
will  distinct  from  volition,  in  a  word,  they  have  denied  the  doc- 
trine  ot  original  sin.  The  New  Haven  divines  have  since 
carried  this  systend  of  Dr.  Emmons  to  its  legitimate  results. 
Those  who  have  asserted  that  sinfulness  cannot  belong  to 
the  mind  itself,  but  only  to  its  operations,  have  denied  a  first 
principle  of  human  belief:  they  have  supported  their  denial 
as  all  those,  who  reason  against  first  principles  invariably  do, 
by  reasoning  which  seems  as  correct  as  any  which  can  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  which  gives  no  satisfaction :  which  leads  to 
the  most  dangerous  scepticism  in  religion  and  morals.  They 
have  attempted  to  reason  against  that  which  we  must-believe 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  truth  which  we  cannot  but  express  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  lauguage,  let  us  guard  ourselves  as  care- 
fully as  we  will.  But  to  return ;  in  these  exhibitions  of  obliga- 
tit^n,  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  preacher  to  get  the  person  to 
do  something  which  should  be  spiritual :  something  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  his  tests :  when  this  was 
once  effected,  the  great  business  was  looked  upon  as  accom- 
plished :  the  person  was  permitted  to  hope,  and  regarded  as 
a  Christian. 

It  has  been  common,  we  said,  to  consider  it  as  the  great  pe- 
culiarity of  New  England  preaching  that  it  enforced  imme- 
diate obligation.  But  if  preachers  pressed  this,itwasonlysuch 
duties  as  they  expected  the  sinner  immediately  to  perform. 
They  did  not  generally  press  home  upon  the  conscience  the 
whole  preceptive  part  of  the  law ;  they  did  not  teach  that 
the  utmost  tittle  of  the  law  is  still  binding  upon  the  sinner; 
that  this  law  preserves  all  its  rights  over  him  as  perfect  as 
though  he  had  never  sinned,  and  that  for  any  deficiency,  for 
any  thing  short  of  perfect  obedience  to  it,  nothing  less  than 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ  can  atone.  They  pressed  pre- 
sent obligations,  but  too  generally  they  did  not  press  the 
past,  that  the  law  always  had  possessed  these  rights ;  they 
did  not  make  it  their  great  object  to  convince  the  sinner 
that  all  his  past  violations  of  this  law  must  be  the  subject  of 
his  repentance. 

The  earlier  divines  pressed  the  whole  preceptive  part  of  the 
law  of  God  home  upon  the  sinner's  conscience.  The  sum  of 
their  preaching  was  to  draw  out  a  perfett  system  of  Scripture 
morals,  in  which  they  traced  every  precept  to  the  law  of 
God  as  its  sanction,  and  to  the  love  of  God  as  its  inward 
principle,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  conscieiice  of  their  whole 
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congregation.  They  commanded  the  sinner  to  take  the 
whole  law  as  a  measure,  and  to  pass  over  his  whole  past 
life,  bringing  all  his  actions,  feelings,  and  aflections  into 
comparison  with  this  as  ia  standards  They  made  repentance 
not  an  individual  act,  but  a  process.  They  taught  the  sin- 
ner that  he  must  enter  into  himself  &thom  the  depths  of  his 
depravity,  and  bring  his  feelings,  with  regard  to  his  past 
affections,  motives,  and  actions,  into  harmony  with  the 
divine  law. 

But  no  reasoning  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely, 
can  show  the  sinner  his  obligations;  none  but  that  God 
who  first  formed  the  conscience  can  effectually  enlighten  it. 
He  can  make  hatred  to  appear  murder  :  can  make  man  as 
much  alive  to  his  spiritual  as  to  his  external  obligations. 
Every  sin,  being  a  transgression  of  the  law,  deserves  the 
infinite  punishment  of  its  penalty,  consequently,  different 
sins  can  differ  little  as  to  their  deserts.  The  law  of  God 
expresses  only  what  is  truth  on  this  subject,  and  the  spirit 
of  God,  who  retraces  this  law  on  the  conscience,  makes  the 
sinner  see,  and  not  only  see,  but  feel,  that  to  withhold  love 
from  God,  scarcely  differs  from  murder  in  criminality; 
makes  him  wretched  in  view  of  his  past  life,  leads  him  to 
trace  the  endless  sins  of  his  life  to  a  fountain  of  indwelling 
sin  in  his  heart,  and  makes  him  feel  an  entire  dependence 
on  the  aids  of  grace  to  remove  it. 

If  the  justice  of  the  precept  of  the  law  has  been  less  faith* 
fully  exhibited  by  this  strain  of  preaching  than  it  used  to  be, 
we  are  confident,  that  the  justice  of  its  penalty  as  a  means 
of  destroying  a  legal  spirit  in  the  sinner,  and  leading  him  to 
Christ  for  justification,  has  been  almost  overlooked.  The 
sinner  will  never  desist  from  attempts  to  justify  himself, 
udtil  the  spirit  of  God  causes  the  preacher's  exhibition  of  the 
justice  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  reach  the  conscience ; 
makes  him  not  only  see,  but  ieel  the  justice  of  his  condemn 
nation.  Let  the  sinner  see  that  these  eternal  torments  only 
measure  his  own  deserts,  and  express  God's  jnst  wrath  to- 
wards  him,  he  will  see  the  perfect  futility  oi  aJl  attempts  to 
qaench  this  wrath.  He  will  comprehend  the  real  wretched- 
ness and  hopelessness  of  his  state,  that  no  repentance,  how- 
ever deep  and  spiritual,  can  bring  him  any  relief:  he  will 
be  without  hope  till  faith  opens  his  eyes  to  the  tnith  of 
God's  «sburance  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  to  procure 
the  remission  of  sin.    Trusting  in  this  blood,  he  looks  up  to 
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that  God  80  long  offended,  as  to  a  reconciled  FaUier,  and 
God,  who  has  bestowed  this  faith,  receives  him  as  a  soDi 
bestows  on  him  the  spirit  of  adoption,  sheds  abroad  his  lo^e 
in  his  heart,  and  fills  him  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving. 

Now  it  has  been  the  object  in  preaching,  not  to  show  the 
sinner  his  ^ilt  so  much  a^  his  depravity ;  not  to  demon- 
strate the  insufficiency  of  his  own  righteousness  for  his 
justification,  so  much  as  his  need  of  grace  to  renew  and 
sanctify  him.  It  had  become  common  to  represent  tfiatthe 
sinner  becomes  reconciled  to  God  by  becoming  reconciled 
to  his  character,  as  though  the  possession  of  piety,  instead  of 
application  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  could  remove  guilt. 

No  exhibition  of  the  spiritual  obligation  unless  the  divine 
blessing  accompany  it  will  ever  reach  the  human  con- 
science. But  where  naked  obligation  was  presented  with- 
out any  systematic  attempt  to  break  down  the  self-righteous- 
ness of  the  sinner  and  lead  him  to  Christ  for  just&cadon, 
no  blessing  could  be  expected.  And  obligation  was  preach^ 
till  all  obligation  but  that  to  self-love  was  most  extensively- 
denied.  In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  matter  of  specula- 
tion why  any  penalty  at  all  was  attached  to  the  law.  The 
question  was  gravely  discussed,  why  is  punishment  annexed 
to  sin  1  and  the  answer  was,  not  that  sin  has  in  itself  any 
desert  of  punishment,  but  that  its  mischievous  tendency  in 
the  universe  is  so  great  as  to  make  its  punishment  matter  of 
expediency :  a  ffood  to  intelligent  beings  in  general :  and 
that  it  is  divine  benevolence  and  not  justice  which  has  an- 
nexed a  penalty  to  it.  The  atonement  was  found  to  be  only 
an  emblematical  exhibition  of  the  expediency  of  the  punish- 
ing sin. 

Where  these  views  have  prevailed,  all  Scripture  truths 
were  too  often  resolved  into  divine  sovereignty,  and  all  the 
divine  precepts  into  submission.  Christianity  de^nenerated 
into  a  spiritual  stoicism.  The  ^at  subjects  of  the  offices 
of  Christ,  adoption  and  justification  by  faith  held  but  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  We 
regard  these  as  the  great  doctrines  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church's  true  prosperity.  We  are  sure  that  where 
these  doctrines  are  either  denied,  obscured,  or  kept  out  of 
view,  that  all  spiritual  religion  will  decline.  With  these 
views,  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr.  Stephenson  on   the   offices   of  Christ  and  Mr. 
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Winslow's  book  on  the  Atonement ;  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
great  subject  of  the  offices  of  Christ  so  fully  presented,  so 
ably  defended,  and  strongly  supported  by  Scripture  as  we 
find  it  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  production.  Of  Mr.  Winslow's 
book  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  deserves  the  very  highest 
praise.  We  believe  that  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  has 
not  been  presented,  in  this  country,  of  late  years,  in  so  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  a  manner  and  so  likely  to  minister  to  the 
edification  of  the  reader.  We  shall  present  a  few  extracts : 
q)eaking  of  the  connection  between  a  living  faith  in  God's 
word  and  scriptural  piety,  he  says, 

'<  This  leads  us  to  revert  to  the  close  and  important,  yet 
much  forgotten  connexion  which  exists  between  a  clear, 

Siritual  perception  of  God's  truth,  and  a  holy,  humble,  and 
ise  walk  with  God.  The  two  can  never  be  separated.  A 
distant  and  careless  walk  not  only  veils  the  mind  to  the 
glory  of  the  truth,  but  hardens  the  heart  to  the  pwoer  of  the 
truth.  The  world  in  the  heart,  guilt  upon  the  conscience, 
and  unmortified  sin  in  the  life,  have  a  fearful  and  certain 
tendency  to  petrify  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  render  power- 
less the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Let  not  such  a  professor  of 
Christ  wonder  that,  appeals  the  most  thrilling,  truths  the 
most  solemn,  and  motives  the  most  persuasive,  all,  all  are 
disarmed  of  their  force  in  his  case.  Let  him  not  be  amazed 
that,  with  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  well  poised  creed, 
and  a  spotless  orthodoxy,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  holy 
spiritual  actings  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  that  he 
does  but  hang  a  lifeless,  sapless,  withered  branch  upon  the 
Vine,  ready  to  be  removed  at  the  Husbandman's  bidding. 
Let  him  not  be  astonished  that  there  is  no  close  and  fervid 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  His  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus,— 
that  his  prayers  are  cold  and  formal,  his  conversation  vapid 
and  unedifying,  the  habitual  frame  of  his  mind  earthly  and 
sensual — and  that  all  taste  and  desire  for  the  "communion 
of  saints,"  and  for  a  spirftua),  searching  ministry,  should 
have  become  extinct  in  his  soul — this  is  no  marvel.  The 
greater  wonder  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise ; — ^that  if, 
while  living  in  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  the  ordinances 
neglected — and  sin  unmortified,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
should  yet  draw  nigh  and  manifest  themselves  and  so  make 
known  that  secret  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  those  that 
fear  Him.  O  how  awful  is  the  state  of  such  a  professor ! 
Does  the  eye  of  such  an  one  scan  this  page  ?  let  him  be  af- 
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fectionately  and  earnestly  entreated  to  abandon  as  worth- 
less his  notional,  lifeless  religion,  humble  himself  before  the 
Lord  God,  implore  His  forgivenes,  and  recover  if  he  has 
lost,  or  seek  if  he  never  possessed,  a  sense  of  acceptance  in 
Christ  and  adoption  into  God's  family.  O  might  we  rouse 
you  to  the  importance  of  this !  What  consolation  and  sup- 
port will  be  derived  from  a  formal  profession  in  the  hour  of 
death  ?  What  will  it  avail  after  death,  when  comes  the 
judgment?  <'I  never  knew  you,"  will  be  the  withering 
repulse  of  the  Saviour.  Be  assured,  beloved  reader,  it  is  an 
awful  event  to  die.  To  pass  onward  and  upward  to  the 
fearful  scrutiny,  bearing  in  the  hand  the  empty  lamp,  the 
outward  rarb — the  name,  the  vesture,  all,  save  the  reality 
of  a  justified  soul.  To  have  outwardly  professed  Christ, — 
what  is  easier  ?  To  speak  respectfully  of  Him ;  to  bow  the 
head  at  the  mention  of  His  name ;  to  have  assented  to  His 
doctrines,  and  ably  and  successfully  defended  His  institu- 
tions,— ^nothing  less  difficult.  It  costs  a  man  nothing  to  do 
all  this.  There  is  no  cross  in  it, — and  what  is  a  man's  re- 
ligion if  he  extract  from  it  the  cross? — there  is  no  love  to 
Christ  influencing,  impelling  the  soul,  and  what  value  are 
all  inferior  motives  ?— there  is  no  singleness  of  eye  to  God's 
glory,  and  what  itself  only  be  the  idol  which  the  heart  sets 
up,  and  before  which  it  burns  its  daily  incense  ?  But  O  to 
have  Christ  in  the  heart !  This,  this  is  the  truth  of  God 
experienced.  Gall  you  it  enthusiasm  ?  Blessed  enthusiasm ! 
We  exult  in  it,  we  glory  in  iu  Let  the  formalist,  let  the 
man  of  notional  religion,  let  the  mere  professor  call  it  what 
he  may,  deride  it  as  he  will,  we  admire  the  grace, and  adore 
the  love,  and  extol  the  power  which  has  formed  'Christ 
within  us  the  hope  of  glory.'  Reader,  be  satisfied,  take 
nothing  for  granted,  short  of  this." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  writer  dwells  at  length  on 
the  importance  of  daily  application  to  the  blood  of  Christ  foi 
acceptance  with  God.  It  has  been  too  customary  to  sup* 
pose  that  by  one  act  of  faith  the  believer  secured  his  pardon 
and  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  safety ;  that  afterwards  he 
had  very  little  concern  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Our  author  presents  this  subject  in  its  true  im* 
portance,  and  we  shall  quote  his  views  at  some  lenffth. 

<<  Before  we  pass  to  an  experimental  view  of  the  kindred, 
though  distinct  doctrine  of  justification,  we  would  beg  the 
Christian  reader's  serious  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  great- 
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est  importance,  and  yet  one  much  overlooked, — ^we  allude 
to  the  intimate  connection  between  a  daily  habit  of  confes- 
sion of  sin,  and  thetippUccUion  of  the  Atoning  blood  to  the 
conscience.  This  is  a  point  of  deep  moment — and  for  the 
want  of  clear  and  scriptural  views  of  it — or  from  not  having 
seriously  considered  it  at  all,  the  believer  in  Christ  walks 
for  days,  and  it  may  be,  months,  without  the  blood  upon 
the  conscience.  The  sympathy  between  the  soul's  deep 
and  humble  confession  oi  sin  and  the  sense  of  the  blotting 
out  of  that  sin,  is  great.    God  has  so  ordained  it. 

"  Sin  unconfessed,  tends  to  remove  that  holy  familiarity 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  God  and  the  be- 
liever. This  communion  is  of  the  tenderest  kind.  The  in- 
tercourse between  a  called,  pardoned,  and  adopted  chikl, 
and  its  heavenly  Father,  is  more  close  and  endearing  than 
even  that  betwden  a  mother  and  her  first  bom  child.    *    * 

*  *  *  But  let  the  spiritual  reader  imagine  how  much  of 
this  holy  intercourse  is  destroyed,  and  this  confidence 
weakened,  by  the  remains  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience, 
through  the  neglect  of  a  full  atpifree  confession  of  sin.  A 
sense  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience  invariably  occasions  dis- 
tant views  of  God.  The  moment  Adam  became  conscious 
of  having  sinned,  he  hid  himself  from  God's  eye.  *  •  ♦ 
Guilt  upon  the  conscience,  sin  unconfessed,  imparts,  misty, 
gloomy,  distorted  views  of  God.  We  lose  that  clear  endear- 
ing view  of  His  character,  which  we  once  had.  We  dare 
not  look  up  with  holy,  humble,  boldness.  We  misinterpret 
His  dealings— -think  harshly  of  His  ways — and  if  provi- 
dences are  dark,  and  afflictions  come,  in  a  moment  we  ex- 
claim :  <I  have  sinned,  and  God  is  angry.'  And  so  we  seek 
concealment  from  God.  We  sink  the  lather  in  the  judge, 
and  the  child  in  the  slave. 

"Anothei'evil  that  results  from  sin  unconfessed  is,  the 
hardening  tendency  it  produces  upon  the  conscience. — 

*  *  •  Where  a  child  of  God  neglects  the  habit  of  a  daily 
confession  of  sin,  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
the  conscience  loses  its  tenderness,  and  becomes,  by  this 
gradual  process,  so  hardened,  as  at  length  to  think  nothing 
of  a  sin  which  at  one  period  would  have  filled  the  soul  with 
horror  and  remorse. 

"  One  more  evil  we  may  mention,  and  that  is  that,  a 
neglect  of  this  most  important  duty,  causes  a  fearful  forget-- 
fulness  of  sin,  without  Ma  sweet  sense  of  its  forgiveness. 

Vot.  V.  57 
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The  believer  loees  sight  of  his  sin.  Dot  because  be  knows  it 
to  be  pardoned,  afresh  blotted  out,  but  from  a  mere  cardal 
forgetfulness  of  the  sin.  The  child  of  God  on  whose  con- 
science the  atoning  blood  has  been  afresh  sprinkled,  cannot 
soon  forget  his  sin.  O  no !  Freed  from  a  sense  of  its  coo- 
demnatioD,  delivered  from  its  guilt,  and  looking  up  to  the 
unclouded  face  of  a  reconciled  God,  he  yet  remembers  how 
far  he  could  depart  from  the  God  that  so  loved  him,  and  so 
readily  and  freely  forgave  him.  The  very  pardon  of  his  sin 
stamps  it  upon  his  memory.  He  thinks  of  it,  only  to  admire 
the  love,  and  adore  the  grace,  and  extol  the  blood  that 
blotted  it  out — and  thus  be  is  led  to  go  softly  all  his  days. 
'My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humbled 
in  me.' — ^Lam.  iii.  20.  But  the  believer  who  neglects  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  confession,  loses  the  remembrance 
of  bis  sin,  until  brought  under  the  rod  of  the  covenant ; — 
then  some  deep  and  heavy  chastisement  recalls  it  to  his 
memory,  and  fills  him  with  shame,  humiliation  and  confes- 
sion." 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  subject 
of  faith  as  of  vital  importance  in  the  system  of  divine  truth. 
Being  the  condition  of  salvation,  any  radical  error  with  re- 
gard to  it  must  be  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  with 
some  surprise  and  regret  that  we  have  seen  a  book,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  containing  a  most 
dangerous  and  palpable  error,  again  making  its  appearance 
from  the  press.  But  we  confess  our  surprise  was  removed 
when  we  witnessed  the  high  ability  and  consummate  skill 
with  which  that  error  was  taught  and  defended.  TAr.  San- 
deman  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  but  not  in 
alliance  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  would  ren- 
der him  either  an  agreeable  or  useful  writer.  He  is  bitter 
and  sarcastic  in  the  extreme.  He  is  ever  employing  his 
whole  strength  in  attacking  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
system  which  he  opposed,  while  he  has  the  address  to  de- 
velop only  the  more  imposing  parts  of  his  own  system.  His 
zeal  seems  so  natural,  and  his  concern  for  genuine  piety  so 
unaffected,  that  one  would  suppose  that  he  was  combating 
against  the  most  dangerous  errors,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  sap- 
ping a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  christian  system :  we 
should  gather,  from  his  manner  of  treating  his  opponents, 
that  he  was  some  apostolic  man  exerting  himself  against 
certain  artful  and  licentious  heretics,  but  it  seems  that  his 
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satire  was  directed  against  some  of  the  most  pious,  able  and 
useful  men  that  the  Church  has  «ver  produced.  Speaking 
of  the  <' popular  preachers,"  by  whom  he  means  Flavel,  Bos- 
Ion,  Guthrie,  the  Erskines,  and  men  of  a  similar  chcuracter, 
men  whose  eminent  holiness  could  not  fail  to  extort  venera- 
tion even  from  the  sceptical  and  licentious,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowiug  language.  <<  I  would  be  far  from  refusing,  even  to  the 
popular  preachers  themselves,  what  they  so  much  grudge  to 
others, — the  beuefit  of  the  one  instance  of  a  hardened  sinner 
finding  mercy  at  last :  for  I  know  of  no  sinners  more  hard- 
ened, none  greater  destroyers  of  mankind  than  they." 

We  believe  that  very  few  infidels  would  venture  to  use  lan- 
guage like  the  foltowing,  concerning  some  of  the  best  books 
on  experimental  religion  which  any  age  has  produced: 
^Now,  seeing  it  is  the  fashion  to  recommend  religious 
books,  I  am  willing  to  comply  with  it  for  once.  If  any  one 
chooses  to  ^o  to  hell  by  a  devout  path,  rather  than  by  any 
other,  let  him  study  to  form  his  heart  on  any  one  of  these 
four  famous  treatises,  Mr.  Guthrie's  Trials/ a  Saving  /n- 
ierest  in  Christ;  Mr.  Marshall's  Gospel-mystery  of  ^nc- 
tification;  Mr.  Boston's  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold 
State  ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  ike  Soul.  If  any  profane  person,  who  desires  to  be 
converted,  shall  take  pains  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
books,  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  he  thereby  becomes  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
he  was  before.  If  none  of  these  four  are  at  hand,  he  may, 
without  travelling  far,  easily  read  or  hear  plenty  of  sermons 
or  books  to  the  same  purpose." 

We  think  that  such  language  could  proceechonly  from  a 
heart  fil  led  with  a  settled  en  mi ty  against  vital  piety.  Perhaps 
he  himself  has  given  us  a  clue  to  this  strange  opposition  to 
spiritual  religion.  We  know  that  many^  who  have  for  a  long 
time  sat  under  faithful  and  searching  preachmg  without  ol^ 
laining  any  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  have  at  last  en- 
deavored to  quiet  their  anxiety  by  persuading  themselves 
that  the  change  is  a  chimera,  and  have  greedily  embraced 
any  heresy  which  seemed  most  calculated  to  give  peace  to 
the  disturbed  conscience.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  the  popular  preachers  many  years 
without  any  benefit;  he  found  no  comfort  from  the  Gospel 
views  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  probably  was  induced  to 
frame  for  himself  certain  views  which  should  give  peace  to 
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hitiniod:  we  are  finnt^pefsoaded that  some  lochcaiiae  led 
Mr«  Saodeman  to  embrace  such  daDgerons  yiews  oo  the 
aobrject  of  faith,  and  to  form  and  propagate  a  system  which 
is  little  else  than  an  union  of  the  Pdagian  and  Antinomian 
heresies. 

He  makes  conversion  the  result  of  a  mere  intellectual  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  the  Divine  testimony.  "  He  lives,  I  say, 
by  what  he  hears :  so  the  sole  reason  be  has  to  give  for  bis 
comfort,  is  a  substantial  foct  reported  by  irrefn^fable  testi- 
mony. And  the  reason  or  spring  of  his  comfort,  is  the  influ- 
encing principle  of  his  life  and  practice.  This  is  the  sum 
of  all  that  the  Scripture  speaks  about  conversion,  regenera- 
tion, or  the  new  birth."  Here,  it  seems,  that  the  only  "  spriog 
of  the  believer's  comfort — the  influencing  principle  of  his  lite 
and  practice,  is  a  substantial  fact  reported  by  irrefragable 
testimony :  and  this  belief  of  a  substantial  fact  is  the  sum  of 
allthe  Scriptures  teach  about  conversion,  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth."    Again,  he  says, 

''  It  matters  not  much  how  near  these  teachers  bring  the 

E'ft  of  righteousness  to  me,  if  still  it  must  cost  me  as  much 
bor  to  come  within  reach  of  it,  as  to  conform  my  heart  to 
the  law  of  God.  This  being  plainly  the  cas^  what  advan- 
tage have  we  by  the  Gospel  7  We  may  say  it  indeed  brings 
a  righteousness  considerably  near  to  us,  yet,  in  order  to  come 
within  reach  of  it,  we  must  have  all  those  good  dispositions 
that  are  necessary  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  I  apprehend 
it  would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  prove  that  the  Scripture 
itself  will  warrant  any  man  to  hope  for  acceptance  with  God 
by  his  own  righteousness,  who  is  influenced  by  all  those 
good  dispositions  toward  the  law,  which  Aspasio  considers 
as  requisites  for  coming  to  Christ.  He  who  can  say,  I  feel 
an  aversion  to  sin,  and  prize  the  holy  law  above  all  things  ; 
the  prevailing  bias  of  my  affection  is  to  the  divine  law,  and 
the  habitual  breathing  ^  my  soul  after  a  conformity  to  its 
precepts ;  is,  I  think,  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  the  law,  so  far 
as  to  live  b^  his  own  obedience ;  according  to  what  is  said, 
Ezek.  xxxiii,  14^19.  If  the  wicked  turn  from  his  sin, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, — he  shall  surely 
live, — he  shall  not  die;  none  of  his  sins  that  he  halh  com- 
mitted,  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him;  he  hath  done  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live, — he  shall 
live  thereby.  Thus  the  dispositions  made  necessary  for  our 
obtaining  life  by  Christ,  are  suffitient  to  make  us  live  with* 
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out  him,  aiid  to  supercede  the  necesaty  of  any  Christ,  or 
atonement." 

Here  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  necessity  of  any  such  regen* 
eration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  shall  cause  the  person  "  to  feel 
an  aversion  to  sin,  and  to  prize  the  holy  law  above  all  thin^ ;" 
<<  that  the  prevailing  bias  of  a  person's  affections  should  be 
to  the  divine  law,"  and  '^  the  habitual  breathing  of  his  soul 
after  a  conformity  to  its  precepts." 

It  is  Mr.  Sandeman's  belief  that  faith  is  a  simple  belief  of 
testimony :  a  passive  belief  of  truth  produced  in  the  mind  by 
evidence ;  something  which  exists  and  produces  acceptance 
with  God,  previous  to  any  spiritual  act  of  the  will  whatever, 
he  regards  it,  indeed,  as  the  source  of  holiness,  but  then  he 
acknowledges  to  Mr.  Pike  that  this  ^'  godliness  consists  in 
love  to  that  which  first  relieved  him ;"  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  principle  of  self-love. 

This  view  of  faith  makes  it  an  involuntary  act  of  the 
mind :  there  is  no  holiness  in  the  exercise,  and  we  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  faith  of  believers  from  the  faith  of  devils. 
Faith,  then,  is  in  no  sense  a  holy  principle,  nor  can  it  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  a  permanent  principle ;  it  is  a  mere 
act  of  the  mind,  simple  belief.  In  this  view  of  it,  we  are  also 
at  a  loss  how  it  can,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  the  gift  of  God. 
It  is  the  result  solely  of  superior  evidence.  As  there  is  no 
holiness  in  believing  evidence,  so  there  can  be  no  sin  in 
doubtinsr,  where  such  evidence  is  not  bestowed,  for  faith  and 
unbelief  are  merely  involuntary  states  of  the  mind,  conse- 
quently it  is  as  innocent  to  reject  the  Saviour  as  to  receive 
him.  Besides  the  system  teaches  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  word  of  God  to  produce  faith  in  all.  But  as 
this  evidence  produces  its  effects  without  any  concurrence 
of  the  will,  why  are  not  these  effects  uniform  ?  why  do  not 
all  who  read  the  word  and  become  possessors  of  the  evidence, 
yield  this  involuntary  assent  ?  Further,  as  there  is  no  vir- 
tue in  this  faith,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  it  can  benefit  the 
Christian  by  becoming  the  '<  influencing  principle  of  his 
heart  and  life." 

Mr.  Sandeman  attacked  some  of  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  S3rstem  of  those  whom  he  terms  the  popular 
preachers,  with  much  skill  and  success.  Their  views  of  the 
nature  of  appropriating  faith  were,  we  think,  blended  with 
9ome  serious  errors.  Faith  undoubtedly  leads  the  possessor 
of  it  to  appropriate  the  divine  promises  to  himself,  but  we  can- 
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not  think  with  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  following  quotation,  that 
the  soul  of  man  has  an^  power  to  impart  truth  to  the  divine 
promises.  Speaking  of  this  faith,  he  says,  ^'  Let  it  be  well  ob- 
served that  the  reason  why  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  in  oar 
faith  that  Grod  freely  gi veth  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  us  par- 
ticularly,  is  not  because  it  is  a  truth  befoTe  toe  believe  itj  but 
because  it  becometh  a  certain  truth  when  we  beliene  it,  aud 
because  it  will  never  be  true  except  we  do,  in  some  measure, 
persuade  and  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  so.  We  have  no  abso- 
lute promise  or  declaration  in  Scripture  that  God  certainly 
will  or  doth  give  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  us,  or  to  any  one 
in  particular,  neither  do  we  know  it  to  be  true  already,  by 
Scripture,  or. sense,  or  reason,  before  we  assure  ourselves 
absolutely  of  it.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  other  things 
on  the  clear  evidence  which  we  have  that  they  are  true,  and 
would  remain  true  whether  we  believe  them  or  not.  But 
here  our  assurance  is  not  impressed  on  us  by  any  evidence 
of  the  thing,  but  we  must  work  it  out  in  ourselves,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thereby  we  bring  our 
own  thoughts  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ"  We 
think  this  language  carries  absurdity  in  its  very  face ;  but 
it  is  also  calculated  to  perplex  serious  minds,  and  to  gi^e 
very  unworthy  views  of  the  divine  promises.  It  denies  that 
these  promises  are  always  true.  The  sinner  is  prepos- 
terously required  to  yield  his  assent,  not  only  without  evi- 
dence, but  when  he  is  assured  that  the  proposition  does  not 
become  true  till  it  has  received  his  assent ;  he  is  required  to 
create  truth  as  well  as  to  believe  it :  but  then  he  is  to  believe 
it  before  it  is  created.  Besides  the  proposition  which  he  is 
to  believe,  after  all,  is  not  a  part  of  the  revealed  word  of 
God.  Grod  has  no  where  designated  the  individuals  on 
whom  he  will  confer  salvation.  This  is  a  part  of  his  secret 
decrees,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  require  a  person  to 
believe  a  proposition  which  is  not  contained  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  divine  promises,  if  true  at  all,  must  be  true  in 
themselves,  consequently  we  cannot  make  them  true  by  be- 
lievincr  them,  or  false  by  rejecting  them.  Faith  consists  not 
in  making  truth,  but  in  believing  it  It  has  not  the  myste- 
rious power  of  making  truth— of  adding  new  doctrines  and 
promises  to  the  word  of  God.  If  men  are  authorised  to  hope, 
that  to  believe  a  thing  true  will  make  it  true,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  wonderful  harmony  of  sentiment  prevailing  in  soci- 
ety ;  men  will  form  a  very  simple  and  agreeable  creed  which 
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will  800Q  remove  all  dissentions,  and  absorb  all  parties. 
Faith  consists  in  believing  truth,  the  very  truth  which  God 
has  revealed,  and  simply  because  he  has  revealed  it.  It  is 
confidence  in  the  divine  veracity. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, that  they  contain  not  their  evidence  in  themselves,  but 
borrow  it  altO|B:ether  from  the  testimony  of  him  who  revealed 
and  communicated  them.  Supposing  it  settled  that  the 
Bible  comes  from  God,  it  is  his  testimony  alone,  and  not 
any  evidence  which  we  can  discover  in  the  truths  them- 
selves, which  challenges  our  faith.  We  may  discover  in 
these  doctrines  marks  which  make  it  improbable  that  they 
are  the  invention  of  men ;  there  may  be  internal  evidence 
that  they  came  from  a  superior  intelligence,  but  our  minds 
have  not  the  power,  by  bare  inspection,  to  determine 
whether  they  be  true  or  false.  They  are  truths  which 
have  been  revealed  simply  because  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  discover  them.  They  relate  to  subjects 
wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason.  They  carry  not 
the  evidence  of  their  truth  in  themselvesw  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  parts  of  the  propositions  which 
affirm  them,  that  can  possibly  be  discovered  by  human  rea- 
son. Were  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  of  the  incarnation, 
of  election,  regeneration,  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  saint's  perseverance,  cdmmunicated  to 
some  heathen  philosopher  who  knew  nothing  of  their  source^ 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  propositions  carry  in  themselves 
such  evidence  of  their  truth  as  to  extort  his  assent?  Do 
these  truths  carry  such  commanding  evidence  with  them, 
that  they  will  produce  assent  as  necessarily  as  light  pro- 
duces vision  ?  No  doubt  some  parts  of  the  system  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
strongly  commend  themselves  to  human  reason,  but  then, 
others  seem  to  stagger  and  confound  it.  True  faith  consists 
in  believing  thes truths  which  God  has  taught,  not  in  be- 
lieving that  he  has  taught  them ;  it  is  to  believe,  not  in  the 
evidences  of  revelation,  but  in  its  truths.  As  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  is  not  found  in  the  truths 
themselves,  it  must  exist  altogether  in  the  testimony  of  him 
who  has  revealed  them.  Faith  receives  the  declarations  of 
God,  simply  because  it  is  trust  in  his  veracity. 

But  if  faith  be  a  firm  belief  of  the  doctrines  and  promises 
of  the  Bible,  founded  solely  on  the  authority  of  God  as  a 
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witness,  how  happens  it  that  the  truths  of  Chri8tianit7  are 
belieired  both  by  the  sanctified  and  the  unsanctified  ;  both  by 
tbose  who  are  possessed  of  the  principle  of  faith,  and  those 
who  are  destitute  of  it  ?     We  answer,  first,  that  the  creed 
of  the  unbelieirer  generally  extends  but  little  beyond  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  revealed  and  natural  religion ; 
it  commonly  embraces  few  truths  which  present  difilculties 
to  human  reason,  or  restraints  and  troubles  to  the  passions 
of  the  heart.    Add  to  this,  that  even  when  the  system  of 
orthodoxy  is  embraced,  its  reception  is  too  often  the  natural 
result  of  education,  or  the  secret  influence,  perhaps,  of 
interest,  the  prejudices,  or  the  passions.    Besides,  where  the 
system  of  evan^lical  truth  is  apparently  received  in  its 
purity,  the  blindness  of  the  carnal  mind  never  correctly 
apprehends  the  things  of  God;  the  darkened  conscience  for- 
bids the  sinner  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  a  system  which  is 
built  wholly  on  those  spiritual  obligations,  which  he  has 
violated,  and  to  whose  force  and  influence  he  is  insensible. 
But  the  impenitent  do  not  really  receive  these  doctrines,  90 
far  as  they  are  level  to  their  natural  apprehensions.    They 
invatiably  change,  modify,  and  distort  these  soul-alarming 
truths,  till  they  cease  to  sting  the  conscience,  and  offer  little 
disturbance  to  the  carnal  heart.    But  it  is  urged,  will  not 
the  bare  testimony  of  God,  aside  from  any  internal  proba- 
bility of  the  truths  themselves,  and  any  secret  bias  of  the 
passions,  produce  faith  in  the  divine  declarations.    Are  any 
so  hardened  as  to  doubt  a  promise  or  declaration  which  they 
know  has  been  made  by  the  omniscient  God  ?    We  answer, 
that  men  will  yield  a  certain  degree  of  assent  to  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  as  they  do  to  the  declarations  of  each  other. 
They  always  take  for  granted  that  a  person  will  not  depart 
from  truth  without  some  inducement,  and  their  presump- 
tion is  always  in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  where 
they  can  see  no  temptation  for  him  to  mislead.    But  though 
men  yield  a  weak  degree  of  assent  to  the  declarations  of  G^, 
yet.  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
through  all  ages,  show  that  they  have  no  such  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  God's  promises,  as  to  hold  to  them  when  all 
human  prospects  seem  to  indicate  their  fulfillment  impossible 
or  improbable,  and  no  such  belief  in  the  doctrines  as  to  yield 
a  full,  cordial,  and  firm  assent  to  those  which  strongly 
militate  against  human  reason.    In  a  word,  they  have  not 
that  firm  rtliance  on  the  divine  veracity  which  will  lead 
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them  fully  to  trust  the  divine  declarations,  when  all  human 
probability  seems  to  be  against  them. 

We  shall  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  Bible,  that  faith  is  a 
firm  belief  of  the  divine  declarations,  founded  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  not  on  any  internal  probability  of  the 
truths  and  promises  themselves.  Heb.  ii.  3  :  Thrmigh  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God :  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  matter  has  always  been  the  opinion  espoused  by 
human  reason.  That  the  universe,  then,  wcus  created  by 
God  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  thing^  which  do  appear,  is  a  truth  destitute  of 
inherent  probability,  and  in  some  degree,  repugnant  to 
human  xeason,  and  received  when  received  by  us,  solely 
by  faith,  by  oUr  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  God. 

By  faith,  Noah  being  warned  of  God  of  things,  not  seen 
as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house,  by  the  which  he  condenmed  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

The  faith  of  Noah  respected  "  things  not  seen  as  yet," 
they  were  not  events  whose  existence  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted or  even  guessed  by  human  foresight.  The  existence 
of  these  events  not  only  had  no  internal  probability,  but 
seemed  to  human  reason,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
That  the  earth  was  to  be  deluged  with  waters,  that  man  and 
beast  were  to  perish,  that  a  solitary  family  was  to  be  saved, 
certainly  was  something  which  no  human  sagacity  could 
predict,  or  even  render  probable.  Yet,  the  patriarch  was 
required  to  believe  it — not  with  a  feeble  assent — not  that  it 
was  more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  God  would  fulfil, 
than  break'his  word  ;  but  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  God 
could  not  lie,  that  the  event  would  most  assuredly  be  ful- 
filled. He- was  to  evince  the  firmness  of  his  belief,  by  un- 
dertaking an  enterprise  of  immense  labor  and  expense  in 
the  sight  of  an  unbelieving  world.  Though  unseen,  the 
awful  event  moved  him  with  fear,  and  his  conduct  evinced 
that  the  most  improbable  of  all  events,  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  Jehovah,  were  expected,  with  as  much  con- 
fidenoe,  as  the  ordhmry  course  of  nature. 

To  Abraham,  when  near  an  hundred  years  old,  the  pro- 
mise was^  made,  that  Sarah  should  bear  a  son,  through 
when)  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  natioRs.    The 
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event,  so  far  from  having  any  inherent  probability,  deemed 
an  infringement  on  the  laws  of  nature.  The  promise  was 
received  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  testimony. 
But  this  belief  was  something  more  than  an  assent  to  the 
thing  as  probable,  it  was  an  expectation  of  the  event  as  cer- 
tain, and  was  evinced  to  be  so  by  the  trial  to  whieh  God 
saw  fit  to  subject  the  faith  of  this  patriarch.  He  was  com- 
manded to  i^lay  the  very  son  through  whom  God  had  assured 
him  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  nations* 
Here  seemed  to  be  positive  evidence  of  a  change  of  purpose, 
and  an  intention  to  break  a  solemn  promise.  The  command 
and  promise  seemed  to  be  directly  contrary  to  each  other. 
But  did  Abraham  think  so,  did  he  believe  that  God  was  in- 
sincere in  either  ?  Far  from  it — he  prepared  to  obey — he 
was  ready  to  slay  his  son,  and  on  the  point  of  doing  it ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  Jehovah  intended  to  break  his  pro* 
mise — he  expected  that  he  would  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead. 

Bf  faith,  Joseph,  when  he  died,  nuule  meniian  of  the 
departing  of  the  children  qf  hrael,  and  gave  command- 
ment concerning  his  bones. 

God  had  said  to  Abraham,  "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs — and 
shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years ;  and  also  that  nation  which  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance." The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accomplishment 
of  these  events,  did  not  exist  in  the  events  themselves,  it 
was  solely  in  the  testimpny  of  God.  Joseph  had  such  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  veracity  of  God,  he  was  so  certain 
that  He  would,  deliver  his  people  to  bondage,  and  then  de- 
liver them  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  his  mighty  power, 
and  restore  them  to  the  land  of  promise,  that  he  left  a  tra- 
ditionary command,  that  his  remains  should  be  removed 
from  Egypt,  by  the  departing  IsraeUtes,  and  buried  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

^'  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  dauj^hter,  choosing  rather  to 
sufier  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  Esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  tor  he  had 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward."  Moses  did  not  yield 
a  weak,  wavering  assent  to  God's  promise,  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  merely  probable,  he  embraced  it  as  certain :  he  laid  hold 
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of  it  as  something  of  infinite  value.  So  firm  was  his  relianeo 
on  the  divine  testimony,  and  so  certain  was  he  that  the  pro- 
mised blessings  would  be  bestowed,  that  he  saw  in  the 
affliction  of  God's  people,  in  the  very  reproach  of  Christ, 
greats  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt 

But  this  was  a  trust  in  God  which  was  possessed  by  holy- 
men,  men  whom  divine  grace  had  transformed  into  the 
divine  image.  Have  the  unregenerate  any  such  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  God,  as  to  receive  his  testimony,  not 
merely  as  probable,  but  as  certainty,  with  full  and  perjbct 
assent  ?  Can  they  receive  these  declarations,  when  they 
seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  course  of  his  providence, 
perhaps  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  dictates  of  humaa 
reason  ?  The  Bible,  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  all  ob* 
servation,  concur  in  the  testimony,  that  the  unregenerate 
possess  no  such  confidence  in  Jehojah.  To  give  aa 
instance.  All  Israel  possessed  the  traditionary  assurance 
that  God  would  visit  and  remove  his  people  to  the  land  of 
promise*  They  had  seen  him  give  evidence  and  coofirma- 
tioa  of  his  intentions  by  the  most  astonishing  miracleiri. 
Now,  while  the  course  of  God's  providence  seemed  to  sivd 
confirmation  to  his  most  solemn  protestations,  thsy  yrekbd 
a  certain  degree  of  assent  They  came  to  the  Hed  Sea — 
their  enemies,  who -were  pursuing,  here  came  up  with  them, 
their  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  promise  of  God  of  none 
^fect  But  instantly,  that  Sea,  obedient  to  the  God  who 
had  promised,  divides  and  opens  a  path  for  his  peopie 
through  its  waters ;  again,  it  closes,  and  forever  deliver^ 
them  from  their  oppressors.  The  astonished  Israelites  sang 
the  praises  of  God,  and  they  seemed  to  believe  in  binL 
Hitherto,  his  providence  seemed  to  give  perfect  confirma* 
tioa  to  the  truth  of  his  promises ;  so  long  they  could  believe: 
as  long  as  they  had  external  evidence  of  Grod's  veracity,  they 
eeem^  to  have  faith,  but  they  could  not  take  his  bam  wonL 
And  this  was  demonstrated  by  their  conduct  as  soon  m 
God's  providence  seemed  to  change.  As  soon  as  they  weie 
opprened  with  hanger  and  thirst  they  murmured,  and  es* 
pressed  their  suspicions  that  they  had  been  rescued  fyoti 
Egypt,  and  miraculously  carried  ttprough  the  Red  Sea,  not 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  God,  but  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
their  destruction,  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  no! 
brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  be  carried  to  the 
land  of  promise,  but  to  be  overwhelmed  by  famine  in  the 
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desert.  The  whole  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  is  a  history  pf  God's  faithfulness  and  inan's  unbelief : 
a  demonstration  that  the  unregenerate  have  no  confidence 
in  the  divine  veracity. 

The  whole  history  of  christian  communities  exhibits  evi- 
dence that  mankind  do  hot  believe  the  divine  declarations. 
Did  the  impenitent  firmly  believe  the  testimony  of  Grod,  with 
regard  to  their  true  condition,  did  they  firmly  and  really  be- 
lieve that  they  were  every  moment  exposed  to  eternal  misery, 
this  truth  would  make  them  wretched  in  the  extreme— but 
it  seldom  even  affects  them,  it  is  seldom  even  thought  of. 
They  have  so  little  fears  on  the  score  of  the  divme  tbreat- 
enings,  that  they  scarcely  think  it  worth  much  pains  to 
labour  to  escape  them.  The  promises  of  unspeakable  and 
endless  blessedness  in  another  Ufe,  scarce  excite  any  feeble 
exertions  to  obtain  them.  Yet  the  uncertain  prospers  of 
wealth,  honors,  and  pleasure ;  the  dcinger  of  poverty,  sick- 
ness, or  disgrace  will  impel  to  severe  and  ceaseless  effort 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  men  do  not  credit  the 
declaration  of  Grod,  that  he  is  really  an^ry  with  them,  and  that 
they  deserve  eternal  punishment.  Were  these  truths  firmly 
believed,  had  mankind  just  and  Scriptural  views  of  their 
unworthiness,  they  would  be  wretched  till  they  should  find 
peace  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  But  who  be- 
lieves that  the  impenitent  have  such  confidence  in  the  di- 
vine veracity,  as  to  be  able  to  believe  the  divine  promises 
solely  on  that  ground,  when  their  fulfilment  seems  impro- 
bable or  impossible  ? 

But  why  should  not  the  unregenerate  believe  in  the 
divine  promises  as  readily  as  the  true  Christian  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  veracity,  both  from  revelation  and  the 
li&fht  of  nature,  is  the  same  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
Why  should  it  not  produce  uniform  effects  ?  Why  should 
it  exert  one  influence  in  the  believer,  and  the  oppo- 
site in  the  impenitent?  The  whole  evidence  which  sup- 
ports the  testimony  of  God  is  his  moral  perfections.  The 
impenitent  are  sceptical,  with  regard  to  the  declarations  of 
God,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  distrust  each  other. 
A  dishonest  man  can  ha|^ly  conceive  that  any  one  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  maintain  his  integrity  against  his  interest, 
especially  if  it  be  to  the  injury  or  ruin  of  his  property.  The 
dissolute  man  cannot  conceive  how  it  Would  cost  others 
more  to  give  themselves  up  to  criminal  pleasures  than  it 
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does  himself.  The  liar  cannot  Imagine  how  it  would  be 
more  difficult  for  any  one  to  forfeit  his  word  in  an  important 
point  than  it  is  to  him.  The  inherent  principles  of  our 
fallen  nature  are  the  source  of  all  fraud  and  deceit,  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  in  the  heart  is  the  only  source  of  perfect 
veracity.  But  the  believer  looks  within,  and  sees  there  the 
same  principle  of  holiness  which  exists  in  Grod.  He  knows, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  feel,  that  God  who  implanted  this  holi- 
ness in  his  heart,  is  himself  holy,  that  he  cannot  lie,  that  all 
his  declarations  are  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  The  im- 
penitent have  a  guilty  conscience,  which  forbids  all  confi- 
dence in  God.  They  know  that  Uiey  have  been  offending 
and  insnltinff  him  through  life,  and  they  are  entirely  sus- 
picious of  all  his  overtures  of  mercy.  They  cannot  trust 
his  promises. 

Faith,  then,  is  that  confidence  in  God  which  springs  from 
implanted  holiness,  from  love  to  his  character.  It  is,  says 
an  eloquent  Scotch  writer,  the  confidence  of  love  towards 
the  object  beloved.  Faith  works  by  that  love  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  It  is  more  than  mere  intellectual 
belief,  in  which  we  passively  receive  evidence  as  the  eye 
receives  the  images  of  external  objects.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
heart.  It  is  a  principle,  and  that  principle  which  leads  to 
all  holy  obedience.  The  Bible  assures  us  that  real  faith 
which  works  by  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
is  as  intimately  connected  with  a  holy  life  as  the  spirit  is 
with  the  body. 

The  child  often  receives  the  truths  of  a  science  before  he 
is  capable  of  demonstrating  them,  on  the  bare  testimony  of 
his  parent  or  instructor.  The  mariner  conducts  his  vessel 
through  the  ocean,  and  ventures  his  life  on  the  certainty  of 
rules  which  he  has  never  investigated,  but  which  he  re- 
ceives solely  on  the  credit  of  others ;  so  the  believer  re- 
ceives the  highest  truths,  the  greatest  mysteries,  without 
knowing  or  asking  the  reasons  of  them,  on  the  bare  testi- 
mony of  Jehovah.  In  this  view,  we  see  why  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  an  act  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  From 
not  adverting  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
and  from  the  persuasion  that  faith  involves  an  act  of  the 
heart,  some  havedetracted  from  the  simplicity  of  the  defini- 
tion of  it.  They  have  made  it  coifesist,  not  in  a  belief  of  the 
divine  declarations,  but  in  such  a  belief  accompanied  with 
spiritual  affections  towards  these  truths.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  believer  cordially  loves  the  truths  of  God's  word,  but  we 
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are  persuaded  that  faith  consists  in  simply  believing  them. 
According  to  such  a  definition,  the  truths  and  promises  of 
the  Bible  are  not  to  be  considered  as  received  in  faith  un« 
iMSy  in  addition  to  being  believed,  they  also  become  objects 
of  love ;  they  may  be  firmly  believed  without  faith,  by  a 
mere  act  of  intellect. 

.  If  faith  consists  in  something  beyond  a  belief  in  the  divine 
declarations,  (it  being  denied  that  such  belief  implies  any 
moral  act  of  the  heart,  by  those  who  include,  in  the  defini- 
tion, both  belief  of  the  truth  and  love  towards  it,)  then  as  be- 
lief in  God's  veracity  does  not  imply  an  act  of  the  hear^  it 
may  be  possessed  by  the  impenitent.  Sinners  may  exer- 
cise the  same  assent  to  all  the  promises  as  Christians,  for  the 
moral  feelings  towards  these  truths  and  promises  do  not 
make  them  credible,  because  they  must  first  be  believed  true, 
or  it  is  preposterous  to  exercise  moral  affections  towards 
them  at  all.  Belief  in  the  divine  declarations  might,  on  this 
scheme,  be  common  to  Christians  and  the  impenitent,  but  as 
faith  is  something  which  is  not  common  to  these  two  classes, 
it  could  not  be  i&  belief  of  truth,  but  must  be  the  love  of  ic 
This  appenda^  of  bve  to  truth,  has  been  annexed  to  fiiith 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  belief  of  it  is  a  mere  operation  of  the 
understanding,  and  does  not  imply  a  moral  act  of  the  heart. 
But  we  have  seen  that  these  truths  contain  not  their  evidence 
in  themselves ;  it  is  founded  altogether  on  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God :  he  alone,  who  is  spiritually  acquainted  with 
these  perfections — who  knows  and  loves  God,  will  receive 
these  truths.  They  have  no  evidence  to  the  impenitent, 
and  with  Christians  they  may  be  said  to  derive  their  credi- 
biUty  from  the  holy  affections  of  their  renovated  natures. 
It  is  a  mark  of  high  and  holy  confidence  in  God  to  believe 
a  promise  when  it  contradicts  the  usual  course  of  providence, 
the  laws  of  nature,  or,  if  the  proposition  received  seem  to 
be  irreooncileable  with  the  dictates  of  our  reason.  Faith  then 
receives  the  truths  and  i^omises  which  God  has  revealed, 
simply  because  he  has  revealed  them.  It  is  a  holy  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  veracity. 

The  impenitent  appear  to  receive  many  of  the  truths  of 
revelation :  they  have  a  way,  however,  of  taking  hold  of 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  wounded  by  them ;  they  do  not  often 
yield  any  assent  to  them  precisely  as  they  are  revealed — 
they  receive  them  far  more  from  some  internal  probability 
than  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony  of  God,  and  they  al 
best  receive  them  as  probabilities,  never  as  certainties.  Ycm 
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can  never  convince  men  of  the  certainty  of  those  truths 
which  strike  at  their  false  and  dangerous  security ;  that  con- 
demn their  favorite  passions,  that  reveal  their  weaknesSy 
their  obligations,  their  guilt;  you  will  always  find  that 
there  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  your  way,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  here,  so  far  from  producing  certainty,  is 
unable  to  command  assent.  The  bMeliever  receives  all  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  as  certainties.  Those  parts  of  revelation 
which  respect  God  and  the  invisible  things  of  another  world, 
are  regarded  by  the  Christian  as  realities.  His  faith  makes 
the  past  and  future  present,  brings  the  distant  near,  makes 
the  invisible  objects  of  sii(ht.  He  looks  not  on  the  things 
that  are  seen,  but  on  those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 
Faith  views  those  things  as  so  certain  that  they  become 
realities  to  it :  it  may  be  said  to  see  them.  The  Christian 
does  not  look  on  the  things  seen,  these  are  not  the  things 
which  occupy  and  engross  his  attention,  he  looks  on  things 
eternal.  It  is  from  these  that  he  draws  his  motives  of  action 
— ^his  objects  of  pursuit ;  it  is  on  these  that  he  fixes  his  affec- 
tions :  it  is  these  alone  which  he  really  prizes,  and  these 
alone  which  teach  him  the  vanity  of  all  things  else.  He 
lives  in  one  world  but  for  another. 

Justifying  fiiith  is  that  faith  by  which,  as  an  instrument, 
the  Christian  apprehends  or  receives  the  blessings  of  justi- 
fication, viz.  the  remission  of  all  penal  evils,  peace  with  God, 
access  to  him,  and  acceptance  with  him.  The  sfround  on 
which  he  believes  that  God  will  bestow  these  blessings  at 
all,  is  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reason  that  he 
himself  expects  such  blessings,  is  some  declaration  which 
God  has  made  with  regard  to  the  bestowment  of  them. 

Though  faith  is  itself  a  holy  act  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  believer  gives  the  highest  practical  testimony  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  perfections,  yet  this  is  not  at  all  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  bestowed.  Faith  is  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  they  are  apprehended  or  received. 
Were  they  bestowed  in  any  degree  on  account  of  any  merit 
in  this  act,  justification  would  be  so  far  of  works.  But  the 
believer  is  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
these  blessings,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  a  title  to  endless  blessedness,  that  he  can  conceive 
no  price  but  that  which  has  actually  been  paid  as  worth 
them — and  so  fully  does  he  know  the  merit  of  his  own  works 
— those  which  he  does  without  God,  that  he  is  well  assured 
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that  there  is  none  of  these  which  would  not  draw  down  the 
curse  of  the  law  afresh,  instead  of  remoying  it  The  merits 
of  Christ  are  alone  sufficient  to  be  the  ground  of  the  be- 
liever's justification,  and  they  are  the  ground  on  which  the 
word  of  God  assures  us  that  justification  is  bestowed. 

But  what  is  the  sinner's  warrant  for  believing?  The 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  blessings  of  justification  are 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  What 
reason  has  a  person  to  expect  that  they  will  be  bestowed 
upon  him  7  This  expectation  must  be  built  solely  on  some 
divine  declaration  with  refi^ard  to  the  conveyance  of  these 
blessings.  What  then  is  the  warrant  for  the  sinner's  faith  ? 
What  truth  of  the  Scripture  must  be  believed  ?  There 
must  be  some  infinitely  precious  truth  of  the  Bible  which 
contains  in  itself  all  the  blessings  which  the  sinner  needs 
and  desires,  blessings  whose  value  no  human  conceptions 
can  measure.  It  must  be  something  which  is  true  in  itself 
which  is  believed  true,  and  not  made  true  by  faith ;  when 
this  truth  is  believed,  the  blessings  are  bestowed ;  be  who 
believes  chis  truth  actually  expects  the  blessing  of  justifica- 
tion— the  truth  becomes  his  warrant  for  so  doing — ^faith 
may  be  said  actually  to  apprehend  aqd  receive  this  blessing. 
What  is  the  truth  which  must  be  received  7 
1.  Some  have  represented  it  to  be  this :  that  God  is  able 
to  bestow  justifying  faith  upon  us.  They  have  been  led  to 
this  fiction  by  contemplating  faith,  as  it  is  a  gift,  rather  than 
as  it  is  made  a  duty.  Aware  that  faith,  as  well  as  the 
blessings  of  justification  is  the  gift  of  God,  they  have  thought 
a  preparatory  faith  as  necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  one 
as  the  other.  Instead  of  directing  anxious  sinners  to  lay 
hold  on  the  blessings  themselves  by  faith,  they  have  exhorted 
them  to  lay  hold  on  faith  by  a  previous  faith.  But  this 
preparatory  faith  is  nowhere  required  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  it  so,  it  could  be  no  more  a  duty  than  the  other ;  and 
if  it  be  any  holy  duty,  it  could  cost  no  less  to  the  natural 
heart,  or  require  less  of  the  aids  of  grace  than  the  other. 
But  we  hear  nothinc:  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  To  teach  such 
a  doctrine  is  virtually  to  release  the  sinner  from  obligation 
immediately  to  receive  an  offered  Saviour,  and  to  put  him 
upon  believing  where  there  is  no  promise  or  assurance  for 
the  foundation  of  laith.  Besides,  God  bestows  the  precious 
gift  of  justifying  faith  in  a  sovereign  manner,  and  not  on 
account  of  any  of  the  doings  of  an  iwholy  heart. 
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Some  have  taught  that  the  declaration  to  be  believed  by 
the  anxious  sinner  is  an  absurdity.  «  You  must  believe/' 
say  they,  <<  that  Gk>d  will  bestow  upon  you  the  blessings  of 
justification  in  case  you  believe."  The  question  then  arises, 
*4n  case  you  believe"  what?  The  answer  is  a  repetition 
of  the  proposition — in  case  you  believe  "that  God  will 
bestow  upon  you  the  blessings  of  justification  in  case  you 
believe."  They  have,  perhaps,  been  led  to  this  absurdity 
firom  a  secret  suspicion  that  the  divine  declarations  may  be 
believed  without  any  holy  dispositions  of  heart,  and  that  it 
is  dangeroas  to  propose  the  offers  of  mercy  without  pre- 
scribing some  moral  qualifications  which  shall  be  a  warrant 
for  receiving  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  impenitent 
are  told  that  they  must  find  some  holy  feelings  in  them- 
selves, some  dispositions  of  penitence  to  give  them  authority 
for  embracins;  the  offers  of  mercy.  Such  instructions  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  an  appropriating 
faith  whereby  a  person  lays  hold  of  the  blessings  themselves ; 
they  suppose  that  the  person  must  wait  till  he  has  settled 
the  question  of  his  own  piety  before  he  is  authorised  to  re* 
ceive  a  Saviour  in  faith — ^that  the  Bedeemer  must  be  re- 
jected till  the  person  finds  evidence  that  he  is  a  Christian. 
But,  to  believe  a  promise,  is  no  less  an  holy  act  of  the  heart 
than  repentance.  Abraham's  faith  has  always  been  cele- 
brated m  the  Church  as  an  evidence  of  exalted  piety.  To 
receive  a  truth  on  the  divine  testimony  alone,  without  evi- 
dence, a^nst  evidence,  a  truth  improbable  and  apparently 
impossiUe,  implies  a  high  deg^ree  of  spiritual  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  divine  perfections.  This  faith  has  its 
foundation  in  holy  love ;  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  action, 
which  is  the  genuine  test  of  its  sincerity.  Repentance  and 
a  holy  life  are  to  be  regarded  wholly  as  the  fruits  of  faith, 
and  never  to  be  waited  for  as  a  warrant  for  it,  as  authority 
to  believe  that  what  God  has  said  is  true,  or  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  cease  rejecting  a  Saviour,  and  lay  hold  on 
his  righteousness. 

Others  believe,  that  we  need  some  warrant,  not  in  order 
to  believe  the  divine  promise,  but  to  authorise  us  to  appro- 

Eriate  the  blessings  of  justification  to  ourselves  when  we 
ave  received  it.    They  beheve  that  the  blessings  of  the 
atonement  were  purchased  for  a  part  only  of  the  human 
family,  that  the  Bible  offers  them  to  no  others ;  that  they  are 
authorised  to  proffer  them  to  none  else.    As  it  is  not  known 
Vol.  V.  69 
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who  the  elect  are,  and  cannot  be  known,  except  as  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace  on  the  heart  obscurely  indicate  it, 
some  have  thought,  that  on  this  scheme  preachers  could 
not  consistently  call  on  sinners  to  believe.  As  it  is  un- 
known for  whom  the  blessings  were  purchased,  we  caimot 
see  how  they  can  require  them  to  receive  them ;  how  they 
can  reprove  them  for  continuing  to  reject  a  Saviour  whom 
they  cannot  offer  to  them,  who  perhaps  did  not  die  for  theno. 
On  this  scheme,  we  do  not  see  how  a  fiuth  which  appro- 
priates offered  blessings,  lays  hold  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  itself,  can  be  a  subject  of  the  divine  precepts,  or  how 
preachers  can  inculcate  it.  They  may  require  faith  in  a 
divine  declaration  respecting  justification,  but  then,  it  can 
be  only  this,  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  willing  to  justify 
a  certain  indefinite  class  of  individuals,  viz.  the  elect  or  the 
penitent.  Suppose  there  is  such  a  declaration  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  sinner  cordially  believes  it ;  yet,  faith  carries 
not  with  it  an  evidence  of  its  own  holy  nature,  it  does  not 
give  the  person  assurance  that  he  is  a  Christian,  one  of  the 
elect,  or  penitent ;  he  cannot  appropriate  the  blessings  of 
justification  to  himself;  he  must  wait  till  he  discovers  that 
he  possesses  those  qualifications  that  shall  prove  that  he 
belong  to  that  class  for  which  they  were  provided.  This 
promise  proffers  bless[ings  to  a  certain  class,  and  not  to  him 
as  an  individual.  In  case  he  believes  that  they  are  sincerely 
offered  to  that  class,  he  must  still  test  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  or  other  graces  before  he  can  have  any  persuasion  that 
he  belongs  to  that  class,  before  he  can  have  any  warrant  to 
appropriate  the  blessings  to  himself.  Until  he  do  this  ho 
knows  not  whether  he  is  not  still  under  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  he  cannot  tell  whether  he  should  come  before  God  as  to 
a  judge,  or  to  a  reconciled  Father ;  he  knows  not  whether  to 
appear  as  a  criminal  or  a  son.  He  dares  not  ask  blessing 
for  Christ's  sake,  for  he  knows  not  whether  Christ  is  his 
Saviour — ^his  conscience,  if  it  be  alive  to  the  law  can  have 
no  peace,  for  he  knows  not  whether  the  blood  of  atonement 
was  shed  for  its  cleansing. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  form  a  theory  by  which  an  ap- 
propriating faith  might  be  possible  on  tliis  sQheme,  and  have 
taught  that  the  believer's  faith  consists  in  believing  that 
Christ  died  for  him  in  particular.  They  mean  not  that  the 
Scriptures  have  designated  any  individuals  as  belonging  to 
the  elect;  they  mean  not  that  the  person  himself  should 
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literally  make  a  proposition  true  by  believing  it,  but  on  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  found  that  they  expect  that  the  sinner 
shall  labor  with  himself  till  he  finds  within  him  those  moral 
qualities  which  indicate  that  he  belongs  to  the  elect,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  him  in  particular.  But  this  is  only  a 
denial  of  the  obligation  of  an  appropriating  faith,  instead  of 
an  assertion  of  it.  The  person's  confidence  in  laying  hold 
of  these  blessings  rests  not  on  a  declaration  of  God,  it  has  not 
the  divine  veracity  and  authority  for  its  foundation,  it  rests 
only  on  the  probability  that  his  heart  has  been  renewed  by 
divine  grace.  There  is  among  all  Christians  a  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriating  faith.  Even  those  who  con- 
fine the  blessings  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect  believe,  ne- 
vertheless, that  the  Christian  must,  by  some  obscure  method, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Christ  died  for  him  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  a  person  should  be  justified  in 
believing  that  God  will  justify  another  person,  or  a  certain 
class  of  persons.  We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  appro- 
priating; faith,  which  embraces  and  lays  hold  of  the  blessings 
themselves ;  that  the  warrant  to  do  this  is  contained  in  the 

JToposition  to  be  believed.  Being  justified  by  faith,  imme- 
iately  we  have  peace  with  God,  we  no  more  expect  or  dread 
his  wrath — we  are  not  required,  before  receiving  the  bless- 
ings, to  wait  till  we  can  witness  the  fruits  of  a  faith  in  an 
indefinite  premise.  In  exhorting  the  anxious  sinner  to  ex- 
ercise a  justifying  faith,  we  press  upon  him  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving the  blessmgs  he  needs,  pardon,  peace  with  God,  &c. 
We  urge  him  to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour — to  lay  hold 
of  his  righteousness  as  his  own — to  believe  for  the  pardon  of 
his  own  sins  and  not  for  those  of  others.  It  may  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  believe  that  God  may  be  ready,  for  Christ's 
sake,  to  pardon  the  sins  of  others,  with  the  malignity  and 
aggravations  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  But  when  we  know 
our  own  sins,  by  the  enlightening  of  God's  Spirit,  their  guilt 
seems  too  great  for  any  thing  to  atone.  But  it  is  with  re- 
ference to  our  own  sins  that  we  are  to  believe  for  justifica- 
tion. Christians  are  required  to  exercise  an  appropriating 
faith  in  Christ's  righteousness  in  coming  to  Goa ;  they  are 
to  come,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  sons ;  not  to  view  him  as 
the  God  of  the  elect,  but  as  their  own — as  their  Father:  to 
possess  this  faith,  is  to  have  the  spirit  of  adoption  which  be- 
longs to  the  character  of  the  children  of  God.  Faith  enables 
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the  Christian  to  plead  the  efiicacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
his  own  benefit,  with  regard  to  all  his  daily  sins — for  the 
bestowal  of  every  needed  temporal  and  spiritual  blessing, 
especially  for  those  aids  of  grace  which  constitute  his  whok 
strength,  comfort,  and  dependence.  The  Christian  expects 
the  removal  of  the  curse  of  the  law  in  his  own  case,  and  a 
building  of  God  in  the  heavens,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands ;  and  he  who  has  wrought  in  him  that  expectation  is 
God,  who  has  endued  him  with  a  spirit  of  faith. 

We  think  that  the  belief  in  some  such  proposition  as  that 
Christ  died  for  us  in  particular,  constitutes  appropriating  or 
justifying  faith ;  but  as  the  Scriptures  do  not  desi^ate  any 
individuals  who  compose  the  elect,  that  Christ  died  for  us 
in  particular  is  a  part  of  the  more  general  proposition  that 
he  died  for  all,  in  such  a  sense  that  the  benefits  of  his 
death  are  sufficient  for  all ;  they  were  desimed  for  all  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  consistent  for  God  to  offer  them 
to  all,  and  for  ministers  to  call  on  all  to  accept  of  them.  We 
believe  that  the  atonement  is  unlimited  in  its  sufficiency ; 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  human  family  in  its  design,  and  to 
the  elect  in  its  application. 

The  blessings  purchased  by  Christ,  consisting  in  peace 
with  God,  access  to  him,  pardon  and  acceptance  with  him, 
and  eternal  life,  are  freely  ofiered  to  all :  all  have  a  warrant 
to  embrace  them  in  the  offer  itsel£  It  is  the  duty  o{  all  to 
embrace  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  to  lay  hold  of  his  righteous- 
ness as  theirs^  to  come  to  God  as  thw  Qod  and  Father 
through  Christ's  merits;  and  <<  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life"  as 
his  gift. 

Faith  does  not  ciMisist  in  believing  an  absolute  promise, 
but  an  offer.  God  promised  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan, 
he  offers  the  blessings  of  justification,  and  requires  sinners 
to  entertain  this  offer  in  faith. 

But  what  truth  is  to  be  believed,  what  proposition  con- 
tains such  blessings?  Since  the  Redeemer  has  shed  his 
blood  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  since  the  efficacy  of 
that  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  penalty  of  the  law  and  pur- 
chase the  happiness  of  heaven  for  all,  God  freely  and  sin- 
cerely offers  the  benefits  of  his  death  to  all — offers  ihem 
freely  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  eternal  life,  on  account 
of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  it  is  his  veracity 
and  sincerity  in  this  offer  that  they  are  required  to  believe. 
God  offers  these  blessings,  it  is  the  office  of  &ith  to  receive 
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them.  To  receive  them  is  but  to  believe  that  the  offer  in 
sincerely  made.  If  an  earthly  benefactor  offers  a  person 
certain  valuable  gifts,  and  that  person  believes  in  his  sincerity 
he  will  take  them.  There  is  no  m^ysterious  meaning  in  ac- 
cepting the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say, 
laying  hold  of  them ;  to  believe  them  sincerely  offered  is  a 
holy  act  of  faith ;  this  is  to  believe  them  ours.  This  is  be- 
lieving all  God  ba$  said,  and  what  he  has  required  us  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  objected  that  God  cannot  sincerely  offer  the 
gifts,  for  man's  will  is  impotent ;  he  has  not  power  to  lay 
hold  of  them  and  appropriate  them.  Man's  will  is  impotent, 
but  the  only  sense  in  which  he  has  not  power  to  lay  hold  of 
Uiem  and  appropriate  them,  is  this,  he  doubts  God's  sincerity ; 
he  makes  him  a  liar^  and  will  not  believe  that  the  blessings 
are  really  and  sincerely  offered.  To  believe  that  the  bless- 
ings are  really  and  sincerely  offered  is  to  believe  them  ours. 
But  it  is  objected  that  it  is  very  easy  to  believe  the  pro- 
position which  has  just  been  stated,  to  accept  justification  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  This  is  making  faith  to  be 
an  act  which  is  quite  level  to  all  capacities.  The  impeni- 
tent find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  is  willing  to 
pardon  their  sins  ^  tliey  would  think  it  very  unreasonable, 
nay,  very  unjust,  should  he  do  otherwise.  Yes,  the  impeni- 
tent seem  willing  to  believe  this.  But  till  they  are  enlight- 
ened by  th/e  Holy  Spirit,  they  invariably  look  for  salvation 
from  God's  j.U6tice,  they  always  rest  their  hopes  on  the 
lightness  of  their  guilt,  or  the  value  of  their  domgs,  never 
as  the  Gospel  requires,  on  the  merits  of  Christ.  They 
always  receive  salvation  as  a  debt,  never  as  a  gift ;  that  is, 
they  never  receive  it  as  it  is  offered.  No  mere  reasoning 
can  ever  convince  them  that  they  even  need  the  gift  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  offer ;  no  reasoning  can  convince  them 
that  they  are  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  far  from 
ever  accepting  the  remission  of  its  penalty,  their  reason  re- 
volts at  the  idea  that  they  even  need  it.  No  reasoning  can  ever 
convince  them  that  all  hopes  of  being  justified  in  any  de* 
gree  by  their  own  merits  are  forever  cut  off;  consequently, 
tikej  can  never  pretend  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the 
ground  of  their  faith.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  own  merits,  and  their  need  of  the  bless- 
ings proffered  to  them,  they  are  not  prepared  to  receive 
them  as  a  gift ;  that  is,  they  do  not  believe  the  offer  as  it  is 
6^  forth  to  them.    They  appeal  to  God's  justice,  but  do  not 
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trust  his  merc7 — ^they  rest  on  their  own  righteousness,  but 
not  on  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  So  far  from  receiving 
the  offer,  they  do  not  even  understand  it.  But  did  they  un> 
derstand  it,  they  would  reject  the  blessings  as  unnecessary, 
instead  of  believing  them  sincerely  offerra. ' 

Bat  if  sinners  have  such  confidence  in  the  divine  veracity 
as  to  receive  truths  on  the  strength  of  that  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  still  the  truth  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires them  to  receive  for  their  justification,  is  of  all  others, 
the  most  improbable  to  carnal  reason,  when  it  rightly  ap- 
prehends it,  and  it  is  the  very  highest  exercise  of  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  testimony  to  receive  it.  The  o&r  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are  under  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  who  are  sensible  that  they  need  justijication  by  some- 
thing besides  their  own  righteousness.  Now,  it  is  decep- 
tion or  mockery  to  labor  to  make  sinners  accept  of  justifica- 
tion till  our  preaching  have  taught  them  their  condemna- 
tion. Let  but  the  law  affect  the  sinner,  and  reach  his  con- 
science, he  then  believes,  he  feels  that  he  is  under  its 
penalty;  he  feels  that  the  penalty  expresses  but  his  own 
deserts ;  he  dreads  God's  anger,  sees  that  no  doings  of  his 
can  ever  avert  it,  that  it  is  infinite  and  endless ;  he  cannot 
imagine  how  it  can  be  removed ;  he  knows  that  be  merits 
the  eternal  torments  of  hell,  and  that  he  who  merits  these 
can  never  merit  any  thing  else ;  that  his  own  works,  even 
were  they  spiritual  and  sinless,  would  be  perfectly  valueless, 
of  no  avail  to  remove  the  curse  of  the  law.  There  is  in  an 
awakened  conscience  an  instinctive  dread  of  Gk)d  and  punish- 
ment ;  in  fact,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  precept,  is 
obscurely  written  there.  Now,  come  and  tell  the  man  who 
has  hell  within  him  in  the  forebodings  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  that  God  is  willing,  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  to  have  compassion  upon  him — tell  the  man  who 
feels  that  God's  wrath  is  deserved  and  called  for  by  his  sins, 
and  just  what  they  demand — ^tell  him  that  he  is  willing  to 
lay  it  aside,  and  receive  him  as  a  son — ^tell  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  deserved  the  eternal  torments  of  hell,  that 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  without  any  works  of  the  sinner,  God 
is  willing  to  deliver  him  from  them — tell  him  that  he  is 
willing  to  exalt  him  to  the  endless  blessedness  of  heaven, 
without  any  merits  of  his,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer's 
merits,  and  you  tell  the  man  the  most  improbable  truth  that 
was  ever  announced  to  human  reason,  a  truth  which  mere 
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human  nature  never  did,  and  never  will  receive.  To  the 
awakened  sinner  who  knows  the  malignity  and  aggrava- 
tion of  his  sins,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  that  they 
should  be  forgiven  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  act  of  confidence 
to  receive  GckI's  testimony  that  Christ's  blood  has  sufficient 
efficacy  to  wash  them  away.  To  the  person  who  feels  that 
he  has  deserved  hell,  it  seems  impossible  than  any  righte- 
ousness should  deserve  that  he  should  be  released  ana  ex- 
alted to  the  endless  joys  and  felicities  of  heaven.  He,  who 
by  divine  grace  has  believed  this,  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press his  apprehensions  of  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Faith  generally  follows  afier  repentance,  but  it  may  pre- 
cede it ;  none  believe  that  repentance  is  necessary  to  give 
any  title  to  spiritual  blessings ;  few  suppose  it  necessary  to 
give  a  warrant  to  receive  that  promise  by  which  justifica- 
tion is  bestowed.  The  offer  itself  contains  all  the  warrant 
that  is  necessary  or  conceivable. 

The  sinner  alone  who,  through  his  convictions  of  sin, 
has  forever  renounced  all  dependence  on  his  own  righteous- 
ness, has  any  suspicion  that  he  needs  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  all  others  are  so  far  from  being  prepared  to  receive 
the  offered  blessings,  that  they  will  not  believe  that  they 
need  them,  and  no  reasoning  can  satisfy  them  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  ofier,  so  far  firom  being  believed,  is  never  even 
correctly  understood. 

The  believer  has  learned  that  eternal  misery  is  all  that 
he  can  ever  expect  from  his  own  merits,  that  this  expresses 
God's  anger  towards  him.  Yet  so  great  is  his  confidence 
in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  that  he  can  look  upon  an 
angry  God  as  a  reconciled  Father ;  he  believes  that  through 
Christ,  so  great  is  God's  love  towards  him,  that  the  eternal 
blessedness  in  reserve  for  him,  alone  expresses  the  depth 
and  duration  of  that  love. 

Through  the  merits  of  Christ,  God  is  ready  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  all — his  arms  of  mercy  are  extended  to  receive  all ; 
and  every  thing  demanded  of  them  is  to  have  such  confi- 
dence in  the  reconciling  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  as  to  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Divine  Mercy  and  plead  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  bestowal  of  every  blessing. 

The  sinner  cannot  perish  because  God  is  insincere  in  his 
offers,  but  purely  because  he  distrusts  that  sincerity — ^not 
from  any  lack  of  divine  mercy,  but  firom  his  distrust  or  con- 
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tempt  of  that  mercy — not  becange  no  offers  are  made,  but 
because  ofiEers  of  infinite  blessings  are  rejected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  we 
see  all  attention  absorbed  by  disquisitions  on  obligation, 
ability,  duty,  benevolenteffort,  and  so  little  said  of  &e  Re- 
deemer's righteousness,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  vain, 
and  all  exhibitions  of  obligation  powerless.  We  seldom  ever 
see  any  S3rstematic  effort  to  exhibit  the  law  as  a  means  of  de- 
stroying the  sinner's  hopes  from  his  own  righteousness,  yel 
without  this,  all  the  offers  of  mercy  are  made  to  the  deaf — 
they  serve  only  to  mislead  and  to  ruin. 


Art.  YIII. — Review  of  the  Life  and  Times  op 

WniTEriELD. 

By  Rev.  Richaxd  W.  DickinsoKi  New-Toik. 

TJu  Lift  and  TV'm«t  ofihe  Rev.  George  WhUeJUld.  M.  D.    By  Robert  PhU^ 
author  qfth»  ^xperitmntal  GuuteM^  etc    New  -  York :  Appleton  ^  Co.  1836 

Among  recent  discoveries  for  &cilitating  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  society,  the  new  mode  of  manufac- 
turing books  is  by  no  means  the  least  deserving  notice. 
Once,  it  was  deemed  not  advisable  to  publish  unless  it  were 
in  our  power  to  contribute  something  new  or  valuable  to 
the  fund  of  learning  and  knowledge;  now,  whoever  under- 
stands the  process  by  which  any  portion  of  this  fund  may 
be  converted  into  small  coin  for  popular  use,  is  seldom  back- 
ward to  avail  himself  of  the  secret ;  and.  too  often  does  it 
happen  that  he  secures  from  the  unlettered  that  meed  which 
is  due  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  he  has  reproduced,  or 
whose  works  he  has  either  abridged,  or  presented  to  the 
public  under  a  new  name  and  with  a  modern  dress.  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  former  times  an  author 
seldom  ventured  to  expect  immediate  fame.  Great  as 
might  have  been  his  powers,  he  was  diffident  of  himself; 
nor  dared  to  approve  his  own  productions  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  others.  Important  as  he  might 
have  regarded  his  own  principles  and  opinions,  he  was 
distrustftil  of  their  &vorable  reception.    Writing  as  he  in- 
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dep«ndently  thought,  and  most  solemnly  felt,  he  sent  fortb 
his  mental  progeny  to  speak  for  therotelves,  and  to  make* 
their  unaided  way  through  the  crowd  of  prejudice,  of  igno- 
rance, or  of  error.  But  it  would  seem,  as  if  our  modem 
author  need  not  be  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  the  sale  of 
his  productions,  provided  onl^  he  have  adroitness  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  the  expedients  for  forestalling  public  opin- 
ion, or  sagacity  enough  to  watch  the  tide  of  times  !  He 
has  nothing  to  do,  we  had  almost  said,  but  to  consult  the 
fashionable  taste  for  effeminate  literature,  to  fall  in  with  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  or  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
party ;  to  effect  an  agreement  with  some  well  known  pub- 
lisher, and  to  secure  either  by  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of 
a  work,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  interested  friend, 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  daily  prints, — and  forthwith  he 
is  an  author  of  reputation ! 

Uniting  so  many  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
many  should  adopt  the  modem  mode  of  becoming,  at  once, 
authors,  and  authors  of  distinction  !  How  much  easier  is 
it,  to  compile  than  to  originate — to  deal  in  common  places, 
than  to  invent;  for  one  who  has  not  been  liberally  endowed 
by  nature,  or  thoroughly  disciplined  in  mind  by  study,  to 
construct  a  book  out  of  another's  head  than  his  own — to 
puff  one's  self  into  notice,  t^an  to  earn  a  sdlid  reputation  ! 
•  To  subserve  the  cause  of  tmth  is  the  ostensible  design  of 
some  publications  ;  and  if  this  be  the  real  motive,  we  honor 
it ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  reproductive  minds  may  in  rela- 
tion to  the  community  at  large,  be  as  useful  as  minds  of  an 
original  order ;  but  it  requires  little  observation  to  perceive 
that  the  interests  of  booksellers  too  often  secure  circulation 
to  books  which  owe  their  birth  not  to  the  throes  of  intellect, 
but  to  the  vanity  of  becoming  authors. 

"  An  author  I  'tk  a  venerable  name ; 
How  few  deserve  it,  yet  how  many  claim!" 

Robert  Philip  is  no  unfair  specimen  of  a  modem  book- 
maker ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  owes  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  country  more  to  the  kindness  of  his  American 
publisher,  than  to  the  intellectual  merits  of  his  writings. 
How  could  we  refrain  from  impatiently  anticipating  the 
publication  of  his  last  work  when  it  was,  for  so  many 
months  previous,  advertised,  and  strongly  recommended  ? 

But,  after  all,  what  valuable  item  faaa  he  added  to  our  in- 
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fommtioii  roipeclinf  Wkitefiild  ?  What  new  light  has  be 
thrown  oa  the  life  or  even  the  times  of  that  remarkable  maji  ? 
What  sound  remark  has  he  made  which  has  not  been  ex* 
pressed  before,  and  with  tenfokl  mere  propriety  and  HteagUki 
or,  if  any  of  the  remarks  which  he  fass  interspersed  thraigb 
this  volume,  be  the  result  of  his  own  uaaidad  thooghle,  th^y 
are  at  once  recogniaed  by  their  triteness,  their  p^iejudieed 
spirit,  their  colloquial  vnlgarity,  or  by  their  obtrusive  Bee* 

The  discerning  reader  need  only  examine  the  Pnjfaoe  to 
be  convinced  that  R.  P.  can  baraly  stand  higher  ia  the 
estimation  of  Che  public  than  he  does  in  bis  own. 

He  prefatorily  informs  us  that  so  fiur  as  this  work  is  his 
own  composition,  it  is  written  in  the  ^  spirit"  of  Whit^eld; 
that  "  like  Whitefield's  actual  life,  it  will  help  all  that  is  good 
and  expose  not  a  little  of  what  is  wrong  in  all  churches ;"  that 
his  catholicity  is  honest ;  that  the  style  is  his  otm,  {which 
no  one,  we  presume,  will  be  disposed  to  question,^  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  jpiUfasopAy  of  Wnitefield'a 
Life ;  that  his  '<  mass  of  fects  will  soon  be  tamed  to  good 
account  by  himself ^  or  by  some  one,"  and  that  in  ^<  the  mean 
time  Whitefield  will  be  knoum  to  the  public,  which  he  was 
not  until  now" — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  every  <me 
will,  of  course,  read  his  work,  and  that  no  one  can  read  it 
without  a  full  understanding  and  appreciatioa  of  the  cha- 
raeter  of  Whitefield. 

We  admit  that  this  Pre&ce  fai^  the  merit  of  brevity ;  but 
we  fear  that  no  one  will  discover  in  it  the  modesty  of  merit. 

But  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 
philosc^y  of  Whitefield's  Life?  Surely  it  were  neither  a 
more  operose  nor  premature  labor  than  to  undertake  the 
Philosophy  of  '*  Fanaticism,"  or  of  <<  Beaevolenee :"  and  i( 
by  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Life,  nothing  more  be  un> 
derstood  than  the  things  which  entered  into  the  formation 
of  his  character,  the  reasons  which  instigated,  the  principles 
which  guided  bis  course  of  ministerial  action,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  he  exerted,  both  on  the  condition  of  the 
churches  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  in  a  word,  the 
causes  and  consequences  ot  the  rise  of  such  a  man  as  While* 
field,  what  oK>re  is  needed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
work  than  the  <<maas  of  facts"  which  Mr.  Philip  has  at  his 
command?  What  more  suitable  time  than  now ;  nay,  what 
more  urgent  need  can  there  ever  be  for  such  a  work  than 
at  the  present? 
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Were  it  not  for  the  anihor'a  prefiiratory  aimouncemeni 
that  ^'  bis  mass  of  iaota  will  sooa  be  turned  to  ffood  acoount 
by  himself,  or  by  some  one,"  the  perusal  of  his  iiife  of 
Whitefiekl,  or  of  any  of  his  previous  worksi  might  induce 
the  shremi  suspicion,  that  bis  was  ooil  exaetly  the  mind  to 
produce  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life,  Indeed,  thus 
clause  in  th6  prefikce  sthkmgly  reminds  us  of  one  wha  wai 
woaty  wfaenerer  be  essayed  a  discourse  in  publio,  to  inform 
hb  auditors  that  "  he  could  lead  them  throi^b  the  maaes  of 
philosophy,"  or  "  he  might  institute  a  mstapbysiqal  inquiry/' 
ice.,  but  to  this  day  we  believe  he  never  tM ;  and  the  rear 
son  IS,  doubtlessi  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come ! 

Still,  though  Mr.  Philip  may  have  been  capable  of  writing 
the  Philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Lifo,  he  has  not  brought  to 
his  task,  we  conceive,  all  the  requisite  talents  to  render  the 
Life  of  Whitefield  highly  interesting  and  usefol  to  the  pub- 
lie.  He  lacks  what  we  deem  the  primary  requisite,  that 
power  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  the  con* 
temptation  of  a  subject  until  we  partake  of  all  i&  heat  and 
flaiae.  With  this  the  reader  may  dispense  with  Ut^farjT 
adornments ;  but  without  it,  description^  howevet  noeurate^ 
will  be  tame,  and  a  portrait,  however  fiuthful,  must  be  life" 
less.  Unfortunately  for  bis  task,  even  the  literary  qualifica'- 
tions  of  our  author  are  not  of  a  respectable  grade. 

Should  we  criticise  his  style,  we  might  direct  Ihe  reader's 
attention  to  his  aflbcted  alliterations,  his  occasional  punning, 
the  frequent  vulgarity  of  his  espressions,  his  poverty  of  sen^ 
timent,  itppearing,  at  one  time,  in  inflation  of  language, 
and  again  betrayed  by  repetition ;  and,  in  general,  to  die 
careless  and  unformed  structure  of  his  periods.  According 
to  his  Prsface,  *'  in  regard  to  his  style,  his  has  nothing  to  say, 
except,  that  it  is  his  otmi  way  of  telling  the  facts  of  personal 
history ;"  yet,  on  p.  331,  he  remarks,  that  '<  our  taste  for  the 
simple,  is  the  teaction  of  the  gorgeous ;  and  that  had  he 
never  tried  to  imitate  Hervey,  he  shoukl  never  have  formed 
a  purkameal  style  for  himsri£"  Afterlrards,  when  apok^* 
gjzing  for  tfie  manner  in  which  he  spedkl  of  Whitefield,  he 
observes,  <<  only  a. character  wiiich  speaiks  for  itself  betongs 
to  biography :  and  he  is  no  biogra^r  of  t#,  who  does  not 
speak  in  its  awn  style!^  (p«  524.)  Whether  his  style,  there^ 
fate,  whieh,  after  all,  ho  deems  it  necessary  to  say  something 
about,  be  puritanical,  Whitefieldian,  or  his  own,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  a  reaction  of  Harvey's,  we  are 
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apprehensive  that  too  long  a  familiarity  with  the  gorgeous 
has  rendered  him  alow  to  discriminate  between  the  simple 
and  the^. 

His  manner,  howerer,  of  conducting  the  history  of  White- 
field's  times,  is  often  desultory  and  digressive,  generally  un- 
dignified. Many  things  are  introdnoM  which  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  object  ctf  the  work;  others,  which 
if  of  any  importance,  should  have  been  thrown  into  notes ; 
and  others,  again^  which  would  hardly  have  been  interest- 
ing had  they  been  uttered  in  conversation ;  while  each  is 
oommonicated  in  a  style  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  newspaper  paragraph.  While  the  reader  may  be 
intent  on  the  past,  his  attention  is  suddenly  called  to  the 
present ;  while  he  may  be  contemplating  either  Whitefield 
or  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Philip  mtrudes  himself  on 
our  notice.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  our 
author  passes  from  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  to  caution  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  against  the  com^diments 
with  which  they  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Colton; — 
fh>m  Prince,  the  annalist,  to  a  ^uesti&n  which  he  tells  us  was 
suggested  by  a  <<  No."  in  pencil  mark,  on  the  margin  of  his 
copy  of  American  Biography ; — from  Shnibsole,  to  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  himself  enters  the  Bank  of  England, 
&c. ; — from  Whitefield  in  Lutterworth  to  Robert  Philip  in 
Lutterworth ; — from  one  of  Whitefield's  anecdotes  to  the 
first  use  which  he  made  of  the  same ; — from  Whitefield's 
enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  to  a  work  which  is 
^  now  passing  through  the  press,"  actually  *'  under  his  own 
.eye ;"  from  Huntley  to  himself; — ^from  CJowie  to  himsdf ; — 
from  Rowland  Hill  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  public  to  him- 
self for  Hill's  last  and  best  eulogisms  on  Whitefield  !*  In- 
deed, it  mi^ht  be  difficult,  at  times,  to  say  whether  our  au- 
thor is  writing  a  history  of  the  past,  or  of  the  present; 
whether  we  are  reading  the  life  of  Whitefield,  or  of  him- 
sb1£  Certain  it  is,  that  had  he  omitted  all  that  has  refer- 
ence to  himself,  and  every  thing  that  was  irrelevant  to  the 
life  and  times  of  Whitefield,  the  reader  might  have  been 
spared  the  perusal  of  many  a  useless  page. 

We  had  designed  to  animadvert  on  certain  remarks  which 
have  fidlen  from  our  author's  pen ;  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
trespass  on  the  Umits  which  we  have  assigned  to  our  more 

«  Vide  pp.  I6r,  80-KI,  84--48e»  S2**Sa3. 
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iaterestifig  task.  Our  readers,  will  hardl7  coincide  with  the 
remarks  which  may  be  found  on  page  56,  where  such  names 
as  Baxter,  Owen,  and  Howe,  are  made  to  sink  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Whitefield ;  or  on  page  81,  where  prayer 
meetings  are  regarded  <*  as  the  cradle  of  field  preaching," 
and  where  our  author  observes  that  <'  the  spiritual  destiny 
of  America  hangs  on  her  prayer  meetings  f  or  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  2  Got,  ii.  1 4.,  on  pa^ge  204 ;  or  where,  on  page 
474,  in  his  sympathy  with  Whitefield,  he  overlooks  the 
grounds  of  the  distinction  between  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Established  Church ;  or  where  on  pages  168  and  345  he 
betrays  the  common  ignorance  of  English  radicals  on  the 
subject  of  American  slavery. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  exceptionable  traits,  and  the 
things  which  impair  its  literary  character — thus  rendering 
it  greatly  inferior  to  either  Southcy's  Life  of  Wesley,  or 
Orma's  Life  of  Baxter ;  the  work  embodies  much  valuable 
information  for  general  readers,  nor  will  it  be  uninteresting 
to  tbe  best  informed  to  refresh  their  minds,  nor  unprofitable 
to  any  to  recall  the  sayings  and  labors  of  George  White* 
field. 

.  The  life  before  us  owes  much  of  its  value  to  the  com- 
mendable endeavor  of  the  author  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Whitefield  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  have 
divested  his  mind  from  all  undue  prepossessions.  If  our 
interests  or  passions  can  in  any  way  be  afiected  by  past 
cbaracter,  our  estimate  of  that  character  will  hardly  be  dis- 
passionate. It  is  a  law  of  our  selfish  nature,  to  exalt  or  dis- 
parage individuals  according  as  they  may  have  contributed 
to  our  profit  or  injury — advanced  or  thwarted  our  interests. 
Hence,  the  judgment  of  contemporaries  respecting  a  man 
eminent  in  letters,  is  apt  to  be  distorted  by  private  considera- 
tions, while  that  of  posterity  is  always  confined  to  the  monu- 
ments of  his  fame.  His  faults  and  failings  sleep  in  the 
grave  ;  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  embalmed  in  living, 
breathing  words.  His  personal  enemies  have  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  his  works  remain,  and  are  a  source  of 
profit  or  pleasure  to  the  world.  The  man  is  dead  to  us,  we 
think/only  of  the  genius  of  his  writings ;  without  envy, 
jeaIoudy,.pE  fear,  we  assign  him  a  place  in  our  library,  and 
grant  him  easy  access  to  our  hearts.  The  farther  we  are 
removed  from  the  antipathies  or  prepossessions  of  the  period 
in  which  a  man  of  literary  eminence  lived,  the  more  exact 
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our  judgment  of  his  moral  character  and  intellectual  achiere- 
meats.  Hence,  the  distrust  with  which  we  should  r^jard 
contemporary  testimonies,  and  hence,  also,  the  difficulty  of 
foroung  an  accurate  estimate  of  those  whose  memory  is  in- 
separable from  sectarian  associations.  The  personal  feel- 
ings with  which  such  were  renrded,  have  been  transmitted| 
alike  with  the  form  of  the  Church  which  they  either  up- 
held or  resisted.  Standing  in  no  other  operative  connec- 
tion with  ecclesiastical  relations,  we  can  think  of  Baconi 
Locke,  or  Newton,  aoeonding  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
works,  and  whatever  their  personal  characters,  be  inclined 
to  treat  their  memory  with  the  most  indulgent  tenderness. 
Towards  such,  we  can  feel  no  resentments,  no  jealousies. 

Not  so,  when  we  lecall  either  the  works  of  a  Calvin,  or 
the  doings  of  a  Laud.  Neither  their  character,  nor  our 
interests,  steep  with  their  ashes«  To  this  day,  as  members 
of  conflicting  denominations,  we  have  not  ceased,  in  turn,  to 
assail  the  one,  and  to  defend  the  other.  As  Johnson's 
antipathy  to  whigism  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  genius 
of  Milton,  so  it  is  alike  difficult  for  us,  throuffh  the  force  of 
sectarian  prejudice,  either  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Calvin,  or  to  refrain  from  magnifying  the  faults  of  Laud. 
The  bare  mention  of  either  name,  awakens  feelings  in  our 
bosoms  but  little  modified  from  those  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  their  respective  contemporaries.  Some,  whose 
part  was  neitlier  conspicuous,  nor  influential  in  the  great 
contraversies  which  rent  the  church  into  opposing  sects, 
may  meet  with  justice  at  our  hands ;  but  no  concessioDS  can 
endear  the  memory  of  Calvin  to  a  churchman.  No  veil 
which  may  be  thrown  over  his  character,  can  lessen  the 
horror  which  the  name  of  Laud  excites  in  the  bosom  of  a 
dissenter.  So,  while  the  prejudices  of  sects  are  perpetuated, 
it  may  be  as  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  Whitefield,  in 
which  the  members  of  all  denominations  will  cordially 
unite,  as  of  the  prominent  non-conformists.  It  is  with 
preachers  of  great  name  and  influence  in  their  day,  as  with 
the  writings  of  religious  controversialists — ^until  all  the  par- 
tialities and  animosities  of  their  age  are  laid  in  the  dust, 
there  will  be  diversities  of  judgment.  The  prmciple  which 
Lord  Lyttl^on  once  said,  is  &  rule  with  the  English,  that 
^  they  see  no  good  in  a  man  whose  politics  they  dislike," 
applies,  we  conceive,  with  so  much  force,  to  religions  sects, 
that  it  may  be  said  with  ei|aai  truth^  they  see  no  good  in  one 
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whose  doctrines  or  whose  policy  they  dislike.  Whitefield, 
to  be  duly  aj^eciated,  perhaps,  must  be  reierred  to  a  later 
age.  As  Milton  said  of  hicoself,  ^  I  am  among  the  free  and 
iogenuous  sort  of  such,  as  evidently  were  boro  for  study, 
aM  love  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end 
but  the  serFice  of  God  and  truth,  and  perhaps,  that  lasting 
fune  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and  good  men 
have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  published 
labors  adFance  the  good  of  mankind.''  So  might  Whitefield, 
in  his  calm  and  dignified  self-respect,  have  anticipated  that 
justice  which  the  universal  consent  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  eventudly  bestow  on  the  great  preacher  of  the  18th 
century. 

Even  now,  it  appears  to  us,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  all  sects  and  classes  respecting  Whitefield  as  a 
preacher.  The  man  who  could  electrify  the  nobility,  and 
awe  the  populace  of  Britain ;  who  could  wring  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  ;  who 
preached  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  with  not  only 
undiminished  but  increasing  popularity  ;  whose  voice  could 
command  the  weeping  silence  of  twenty  thousand  auditors ; 
who  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  both  hemispheres-^preaching,  as  Apelles 
painted,  and  numbering  hundreds  of  converts  among  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  as  the  effect 
of  a  single  sermon ;  whose  U&  and  labors  Tiwakened  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  world ;  whose  death  caused  a  voice  of 
lamentation  in  most  of  the  churches,  both  of  England  and 
America,  and  called  forth  tributary  discourses  to  his  memory 
from  men  of  every  different  sect,  and  every  diversity  of 
talent,  and  whose  ioBuence  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
labors  of  so  many  distinguished  preachers  and  useful  men, 
must  stand  next  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  to  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  As  there  has  been  but  one  Homer 
or  Milton,  one  Demosthenes,  one  Shakespeare,  so  has  there 
been  among  uninspired  men,  but  one  Whitefield.  We  feel 
the  evangelic  fervor  of  a  Saurin  ;  we  are  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion at  the  dizzy  flights  of  a  Massillon ;  or  the  pathetic  desorip- 
tionsof  a  Bossuet ;  we  are  arrested  by  the  terse  thought  of  a 
South ;  convinced  by  the  close  lo^ic  of  a  Barrow  ;  alarmed 
by  a  Baxter,  comforted  by  a  Leighton,  confirmed  in  our 
views,  and  refined  in  our  feelings  by  a  Hall ;  but  of  which 
of  these  men,  as  a  liinnff  preachery  can  it  be  said  with  so 
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much  emphasis,  as  it  must  be  said  of  Whitefield,  that  God 
was  with  him  of  a  truth.  As  the  beau  ideal  of  Grecian 
loveliness,  united  in  harmonious  combination  the  separate 
perfections  of  different  beauties,  so  might  it  be  necessary^  in 
order  to  realise  what  Whitetield  was,  to  blend  in  one,  the 
separate  excellencies  of  the  most  successful  preachers;  and 
even  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception.  Such  unction,  such  aptness  and  readiness, 
such  power,  such  untiring  energy,  such  exhaustless  fonts 
of  feeling,  such  burning  love  for  souls,  such  a  manner,  such 
a  voice,  such  alternate  bursts  of  tenderness  and  terror,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  find,  even  separately,  in  any  living 
preacher.  While  thinking^  of  the  men  of  our  own  day,  as 
compared  with  Whitefield,  we  feel  almost  as  did  the  artist 
who  was  modelling  from  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  when  he 
turned  his  eye  to  the  forms  of  mortals. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  fifteenth  century 
called  in  accents  of  thunder  for  reform,  and  Luther  arose 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty ;  so  did  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
creating  a  necessity  for  the  renovating  instrumentality  of 
evangelical  preaching,  give  rise  to  a  Whitefield.  Religion, 
at  that  time,  summoned  not  to  her  service  the  most  original 
talents,  nor  the  profoundest  erudition.  Infidelity  could 
boast  of  no  names  uor  works,  to  compare  with  the  great 
men,  and  imperishable  tomes  of  the  preceding  age.  The 
Bible  had  long  been  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
by  the  most  critical  scholars,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  had 
been  hermeneutically  dedu<ied  from  its  pages,  and  systemati- 
cally arranged  as  the  articles  of  the  reformed  faith,  by  the 
most  pious  and  enlightened  divines,  while  the  names  of 
Stillingfleet,  Locke,  Cudworth,  Warburton,  and  Butler,  and 
a  list  of  other  mighty  men  of  intellectual  valor,  were  so 
many  guarantees  to  the  world,  that  Christianity  was  neither 
a  system  to  be  assailed  with  success,  nor  scorned  with  im- 

!)unity.  But  neither  the  greatest  ecclesiastics,  nor  the  most 
earned  divines,  could  have  achieved  the  object  which 
heaven  designed,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  de- 
manded. Church  order,  there  was ;  but  it  pressed  like  moun- 
tains of  lead  on  the  vitals  of  piety.  Mind,  there  was — fully 
capable  of  defending  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  in 
the  proud  consciousness  of  its  learned  acquisitions,  it  had 
perverted  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  dimmed  the  glory  of 
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the  cross.  When  practieal  religion  was  forgotten,  or  stig- 
matised as  fanaticism,  and  preaching  had  degenerated  into 
mere  heathenish  morality ;  when  conformity  was  more  than 
character,  and  rites  and  robes  were  considered  as  more  im* 
portant  than  either  doctrine  or  practice ;  yes,  when  the  doc- 
Uine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  compromised 
by  a  Gibson,  explained  away  by  a  Warburton,  denied  by  a 
jSmallbroke,  caricatured  by  a  Lavington,  and  regarded  as 
delusion  by  a  Stebbins  ;*  when,  in  short,  the  pnnciples  of 
the  reformation  had  been  superceded  by  high  church  dog< 
mas,  then,  was  there  urgent  need  for  one  who  could  so 
preach  the  <<  truth  in  Jesus,"  that  his  voice  should  be  heard 
through  all  the  length  of  the  British  Empire,  breaking  the 
slum^rs  of  spiritual  death  which  bound  her,  and  wrafting 
its  startling  echoes  to  the  far  off  shores  of  the  Western 
world.  In  the  rise,  at  that  period,  of  such  a  man  as  White- 
field,  clad  with  no  other  armor  than  the  shield  offaithy  the 
brectstplcUe  of  righteousnesSy  the  helmet  of  salvcUitmi  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit^  we  recognise  the  agency  of  the  same 
overruling  Proviaence,  which,  to  rescue  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  sent  forth  a  David,  with  his  sling  and  pebbles,  to 
encounter  and  defeat  GoUah. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion 
during  the  last  century,  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  en«- 
thusiasm  of  his  followers,  has  been  assigned  to  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Methodism ;  but  a  candid  investigation  of  Wes- 
ley's history  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  an 
ascetic  in  his  religion,  as  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  belief; 
that  he  was  for  many  years  as  ignorant  of  true  experimental 
piety,  as  he  was  ever  after  averse  from  the  tenets  of  Galviur 
ism.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  exalt  Whitefield  to  the  wanton 
disparagement  of  Wesley.  Though  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar,  and  for  sometime  harmonious  in  their  co-operative 
labors,  they  were  distinctly  two:  and  we  can  ip.  no  other 
manner  ascertain  the  nature  oi  the  influence  which  ^hey 

*  Dr.  StebbiAfl^  Bermon  confirms  rae  more  and  mora  in  my  opinion,  that  I 
ought  to  be  inatant  in  aeaaon  and  out  of  aaaaon.  For  to  m^  he  seema  to  know 
no  more  of  the  true  nature  of  regeneration,  than  Nicoderoua  did  when  he  came  to 
Jeaua  hy  night  Tour  lordship  may  obaenre,  that  he  does  not  speak  a  word  of 
original  an  or  tba  dreadfiil  oonaequencea  of  our  fall  in  Adami  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  ia  entirely  founded.  No^  like  other  polite  preachers,  ]{• 
seems  to  think,  that  St  Paul'a  description  of  the  wickednees  of  the  heathen,  w 
iMBly  to  be  lafsrred  to  put  ag«*"^p.  90.  Sa»  also  Whitpfield's  aipoavn  of 
Waihurton.    p.  46L 
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separately  exerted,  than  by  weigfaing  the  diffi^renee  wfaicfi 
obtained  between  their  speeulatire  viewi,  and  habitual 
leelings.  Both  alike  burned  with  zeal,  but  Wesley's  was 
oftener  than  Whitfield's,  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge. 
Both  held  to  the  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Gh^ 
but,  in  the  one,  superstition  and  mysticism  defomied  those 
riews  which  in  the  other  were  sometimes  confounded  with 
animal  impulses.  Both  were  equally  attached  to  their  re- 
spective tenets,  but  the  one  would  not  acknowledge  that 
any ''  Baptist  or  Presbyterian  writer  whom  he  had  read, 
knew  any  thincf  of  the  liberties  of  Christ;"  the  other, 
**  blessed  God,  that  he  could  see  the  differences  betweoi 
God's  children,  and  yet  love  them  from  his  heart."  Wesley 
said,  that  he  '*  would  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol,"  but 
(he  language  of  Whitefield  was,  <<  I  want  more  tongues, 
more  bodies,  more  souls  for  the  Lord  Jesus. — ^Had  I  a  3ion- 
sand  he  should  have  them  all."  <'  O  that  It^ould  fly  from  pole 
to  pole  publishing  the  everlasting  Gospel !"    The  one  was  a 

Eerfectionist — the  other  ceased  not,  to  his  dying  hour,  to 
umble  himself  before  God  on  account  of  the  remaining 
corruptions  of  his  nature.  The  one  habitually  obtruded 
the  peculiarities  of  his  creed  on  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
the  other,  as  he  advanced  in  his  course,  confined  himself  to 
the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Wesley  was  the  better 
scholar,  Whitefield  the  humbler  Christian.  While  the 
former  exhibited  more  of  the  subtilties  of  reason,  in  the  lat- 
ter was  discovered  more  of  the  simplicity  of  faith ;  and  if 
Whitefield  "beyond  compare"  were  the  greater  preacher, 
Wesley  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  tactician.  Cove- 
tous of  fkme  and  ambitious  of  power — singularly  gifted 
with  all  the  requisite  talents  for  leading  the  cooomon  ndnd, 
John  Wesley  aim^  to  found  a  religious  sect ;  but  who  was 
ever  more  divested  of  selfish  aspiring,  or  of  sectarian  preju- 
dices, than  George  Whitefield?  With  equal,  if  not  greater, 
facilities  than  his  remarkable  contemporary  for  organizing 
a  band  of  followers,  so  &r  from  aspiring  to  sectarian  distinc- 
tion, he  stead&stly  resisted  every  importunity  whether  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  of  England,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Scotland,  or  to  head  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  without  respect  to  names  or  conditions,  to  clime  or 
color,  was  the  one  grand  object  to  which  he  had  sincerely 
and  solemnly  dedicated  his  being ;  nor  did  he  ever  minister 
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either  to  exalt  himself,  or  to  flatter  his  auditors;  but 
whether  be  addressed  Gburchmeu  or  Dissenters,  the  high 
or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  learned  or  the  icnorant, 
to  all  alike,  as  the  subjeets  of  a  common  depravity  of  nature, 
did  he  preach  the  necessity  of  bein^  bam  again  and  of  be- 
ing justified  by  faith  alone.  Considering  the  extent  of  hisi 
joumeyings,  the  access  which  he  enjoyed  to  all  denomina- 
tions and  to  all  classes,  the  universal  interest  which  his 
ministry  excited,  and  the  unparalleled  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  his  living  influence  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
must  have  been  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  Wesley, 
while  that  influence  was  altogether  in  fiivor  of  Calvinistic 
views  and  evangelical  religion.  Admitting  that  Wesley  did 
much  towards  elevating  the  reli^ous  character  of  the  people 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  Whitefield  did  more,  for  his  in- 
fluence was  confined  to  no  one  class — ^while  he  discounte- 
nanced the  fanaticism  which  resulted  from  the  preaching, 
and  was  so  intimately  allied  with  Wesley's  feelings.  To 
our  view,  Whitefield  appears  in  the  last  century,  as  the  Lu- 
ther of  Regeneration,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  by  his 
preaching  he  awakened  that  influence  in  behalf  of  evangelic 
religion,  which  Wilberforce*  has  perpetuated  in  his  <'rrae- 
tical  Views  of  Christianity."  To  live  through  many  gene- 
rations as  the  oracle  of  a  sect,  all  that  Wmtefield  needed 
was  the  ambition  and  tact  of  Wesley. 

Viewing  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  then  obtained, 
and  the  envenomed  hostility  to  true  religion  which  pervaded 
both  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society,  Whitefield  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  of  by  those  rules  of  Church  order  which 
govern  the  ministry  of  the  present  day ;  nor  when  we  con- 
sider his  peculiar  endowments,  is  it  altogether  philosophic 
to  estimate  his  character  by  the  ordinary  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  But  whatever,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  op- 
ponents of  evangelical  religion,  or  of  the  enemies  of  Dissent, 
might  have  been  his  irregularities  and  imprudencies,  they 
could  hiudly  have  been  more  inexcusable  than  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  Bishops  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church.  At  their  door,  rather  than  at  his,  impartial  history 
will  lay  the  blame  of  whatever  irr^ularities  he  was  charge- 
able ; — at  the  feet,  too,  of  a  corrupt  or  unconverted  priesthood 

♦  The  conversion  of  Wilberforoe  may  be  traced  to  Whitefield.  Wilberforoe's 
atint,  wfaofle  principles  and  piety  exerted  such  an  influence  over  his  mind,  was  a 
disciple  of  WhitflflSd. 
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must  be  thrown  the  guilt  of  all  the  severity  of  speech  which 
Whitefield  may  have  indulged.  When  an  unjust  judge  or 
an  empirical  physician  escapes  not  our  just  censure,  why 
shoula  a  mere  worldling  claim  our  respect  because  of  his 
title?  Adopting  the  sentiment  of  Electra  to  her  wicked 
mother,  with  what  propriety  might  he  have  said, 

,  **  'Tb  you  that  say  it,  not  I } 

Yon  do  |he  deeds,  and  your  imhall«wed  deeda 
Find  ma  the  woroa." 

Bis  reply,  howey^r,  was  to  the  same  purpose~<4  could  not 
help  exposing  the  impiety  of  these  vile  teachers,  who  say  we 
are  not  now  to  receive  the  Holy  Ohost.  But  out  of  your 
Own  mouths  will  I  condemn  you,  ye  blind  guides  !  Did 
you  not  at  the  time  of  ordination,  tell  the  bishop  that  you — 
were  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  you 
the  administration  of  the  Church?  Surely,  at  that  time 
you  acted  the  part  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  over  again. 
Surely,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  you  lied  not  only  unto  man, 
but  unto  God."— p.  88. 

So  notorious  were  the  corruptiotis  both  as  regards  doc- 
trines and  practice  which  perraded  the  Establishment,  that 
even  Bolingbroke  who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  could  not  refrain  from  rebuking 
the  Yicar  of  Battersea :  <'  Let  me  tell  you  seriously,^'  said  he, 
"  that  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  world  is,  the  subsistence 
of  Christianity,  and  its  preservation  as  a  religion,  when  the 
preaching  of  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  such  unchristian 
wretches  as  you." 

That  some,  by  attempting  to  imitate  Whitefield,  may  have 
gone  to  an  extreme,  mistalang  fancy  for  foith,  and  imagi- 
nings for  revelations,  should  not,  in  our  minds,  constitute 
an  objection  to  the  course  which  he  himself  pursued.  All 
the  imprudencies  and  extravagancies  of  which  others  were 
guilty,  were  <<  laid  to  him  as  being  the  primum  mobile^ 
but  <<wild  fire,"  as  he  remarked  in  relation  to  these  things, 
"  will  necessarily  blend  itself  with  the  pure  fire  that  comes 
from  God's  altar."— p.  151. 

Had  he  not  been  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  he  would  never  have  taken  to  the  fields ; 
but  circumstanced  as  he  was,  there  can  be,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  no  valid  objection  to  his  field  preaching,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  say,  that  he  should  have  regarded  man  more 
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than  God — ^the  formalities  of  hierarchical  order,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  or  that  he  should  have  respect* 
ed  those  canons  which  forbad  any  minister  preachiof  in 
UDconsecrated  places,  when  the  canon  which  forbad  all 
clergymen  to  frequent  taverns  and  play  at  cards,  was  never 
put  mto  execution.  In  itself,  there  can  be  no  more  objec- 
tion to  preaching  without  the  walls  of  a  consecrated  edifice, 
than  to  the  distribution  of  tracts  through  an  unsanctified 
neighborhood.  But  considering  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
was  not  ^nerally  preached  in  the  Established  Churches — 
that  Whitefield  could  only  in  rare  instances  command 
their  pulpits,  and  that  in  every  place  the  people  thronged 
him  to  hear  the  word  of  life,  we  might  with  equal  propriety 
condemn  Luther  for  preaching,  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  Whiteneld 
for  ranging  up  and  down,  preaching  repentance  to  those 
multitudes  who  not  only  came  neither  to  Church  nor  to 
meeting,  but  for  whom  no  place  of  worship  was  sufiiciently 
commcKiious. 

He  was  decidedly  too  lax  in  his  views  of  Church  govern- 
ment, but  the  same  feeling  which  led  him  to  oppose  separa- 
tion from  the  Elstablishment,  instigated  him  to  preach 
wherever  the  **  multitudes  were  gathered  together'' — this 
was  his  absorbing  desire  to  see  Christ's  spiritOol  kingdom 
set  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

When  such  a  man  as  Whitefield  appears,  the  dan^r  to  the 
cause  of  religion  always  results  from  the  number  of  imitators 
which  arise — persons  of  mere  zeal,  having  neither  talent, 
wisdom  nor  love  ;  but  these  furnish  no  substantial  reason 
why,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  Whitefield  may  not  be 

Srmitted  to  itinerate.  Were  there  not  false  apostles  and 
se  Christs  ? 

In  looking  at  the  effects  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  we 
do  injustice  alike  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  if  we  confine  our 
view  to  contingent  evils,  instead  of  looking  at  the  grand 
results  as  portrayed  in  the  following  public  testimony  of 
three  of  the  principal  ministers  in  Boston  : 

'<  The  wondrous,  work  of  God,  at  this  day,  making  its 
triumphant  progress  through  the  land,  has  forced  many 
men  of  clear  minds,  strong  powers,  considerable  knowledge, 
and  firmly  revetted  in  Arminian  and  Socinian  tenets,  to 
give  them  «tH  up  at  once,  and  yield  to  the  adorable  sove- 
reignty ai^  irresistibility  of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  his  saving 
operations  on  the  souls  of  men.    For,  to  see  such  men  aa 
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these,  some  of  them  of  licentious  lives,  long  inured  in  a 
course  of  vices,  and  of  high  spirits,  coming  to  the  preaching 
of  the  word  ;  some  only  out  oi  curosity,  and  mere  den'^ 
to  get  matter  of  caviling  and  banter ;  all  at  once,  m 
opposition  to  their  inward  enmity,  resolutions,  and  re- 
sistances, to  fall  under  an  unexpected  and  hated  power: 
to  have  all  the  strength  of  their  resolution  and  resis- 
tance taken  away;  to  have  such  inward  views  of  the 
horrid  wickedness,  not  only  of  their  lives  but  of  their 
hearts,  with  their  exceeding  great  and  immediate  danger 
of  eternal  misery,  as  has  amazed  their  souls,  and  thrown 
them-  into  distress  unutterable,  yea,  forced  them  to  cry 
out  in  the  assemblies  with  the  greatest  agonies :  and  then, 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  sooner,  to  have 
such  unexpected  and  nosed  views  of  the  infinite  grace  and 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  as  have  enabled  them  to  Believe  in 
him ;  lifted  them  at  once  out  of  their  distresses ;  filled  thcar 
hearts  with  admiration ;  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  breaking  forth  in  their  shining  countenances  and 
transporting  voices,  to  the  surprise  of  Siose  about  them : — 
and  to  see  them  kindling  up,  at  once,  into  a  flame  of  love  to 
God,  an  utter  detestation  of  their  former  courses  and  vicious 
habits ;  yea,  by  such  a  detestation,  that  the  very  power  of 
these  habits  receive,  at  once,  a  mortal  wound  :  in  short,  to 
see  their  high  spirits,  on  a  sudden  humbled ;  their  haid 
hearts  made  tender ;  their  aversion  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  novr 
turned  into  a  powerful  and  prevailing  bent  to  conteodplate 
Him  as  revealed  in  Christ ;  to  labor  to  be  like  him  in  holi- 
ness; to  please  and  honor  him  by  a  universal  and  ^lad  con- 
formity to  his  will  and  nature ;  and  to  promote  tiis  holy 
kin^om  in  all  about  them — ^lovin^  th^xi,  forgiving  them, 
askm?  forgiveness  of  them — abounding  in  acts  of  justice 
and  charity,  in  a  meek  and  condescending  carriage  towards 
the  meanest,  and  aspiring  after  higher  sanctity. 

''And  to  see  other  genUemen,  of  the  like  parts,  knowledge, 
and  principles ;  and  of  sober,  just,  and  religious  lives,  as  far 
as  mere  reason,  with  outward  revelation,  is  able  to  carry 
theni ;  and  prepossessed  against  this  work  as  imagined  en- 
thusiasm ;  yet,  at  once,  surprised  to  find  themselves  entirely 
destitute  of  that  inward  sanctity,  and  supreme  love  to  God, 
which  the  Gospel  teaches  as  absolutely  needful ;  to  find 
themselves  no  more  than  conceited  Pharisees,  who  had  been 
working  out  a  righteousness  for  their  own  justification ; 
and  to  have  a  clear  discovery  of  their  inward  enmity  to 
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Christ,  and  to  the  nature  and  way  of  redemption  by  him ; 
with  the  vileness  of  their  hearts  and  lives,  which  they  had 
never  seen  before :  in  short,  to  find  themselves  yet  unrenewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  under  the  heavy  wrath 
and  curse  of  God ;  to  lose  all  their  former  confidence ;  give 
up  their  beloved  schemes ;  to  see  themselves  undone  and 
helpless,  and  sink  into  great  distress ;  and  then,  condemning 
themselves  as  guilty  wretches,  humbly  lying  at  the  foot  of 
absolute  and  sovereign  grace,  looking  up  to  Christ  as  the 
only  Mediator,  to  reconcile  them  to  God,  to  justify  them 
wholly  by  his  own  righteousness,  and  to  enlighten,  sanctify, 
and  govern  them  by  nis  Holy  Spirit ;  and  there  to  wait,  till 
they  find  a  new  and  mighty  life  and  power  come  into  their 
souls,  enabling  them  to  embrace,  trust  in,  and  love  this 
divine  Redeemer ;  rejoice  with  satisfaction  in^  him ;  and 
perform  every  kind  of  duty,  both  to  God  and  man,  with 
pleasure,  and  with  quite  another  spirit  than  before."  p.  151-3. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  vindicate  Whitefield 
from  all  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that 
some  arose  from  his  preaching  in  unconsecrated  places ; 
some  from  his  acting  irrespectively  of  sectarian  interests ; 
some  from  his  refusal  to  connect  himself  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Scotland  ;  some  from  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached ;  some  from  his  severe  faitlifulness  and  unflinch- 
ing boldness  ;  and  others,  from  the  efforts  which  he  made 
to  win  souls,  and  which  evidenced  his  madness  in  the  view 
of  those  who  had  no  conception  either  of  man's  fallen  con- 
dition, or  of  Christ's  overflowing  love. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  man,  from  his  <<deep 
humility,  well-directed  zeal  and  burning  love,"  would,  like 
Christ,  be  called  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners — 
like  Paul,  be  accounted  as  the  dregs  and  offscourings  of 
the  earth.  That  in  his  life,  he  afforded  no  grounds  for  just 
offence,  is  capable  of  the  amplest  evidence.  He  lived  down 
most  of  the  falsehoods  which  were  circulated  respecting 
him.  He  lived  to  see  some  of  his  former  persecutors,  his 
most  hopeful  converts — some  of  his  bitterest  opponents  be- 
coming his  warmest  eulogists.  Cowper's  tribute  to  his 
memory  embodies,  we  presume,  with  strictest  accuracy,  the 
conflicting  views  and  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded. 

"Lbuconomvs  (beneath  well-soundnig  Greek 
I  slur  a  name,  a  poet  must  not  apeak) 
Stood  piUoriea  on  infamy'B  high  staxe^ 
And  bore  the  pelting  acorn  of  half  an  age. 
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The  very  bntt  of  slander  and  the  blotp 

For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot 

The  man  that  m-otioned  ^im,'at  once  dismifli^d 

All  mercy  from  his  lips  and  sneerM  and  hiss'd. 

His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew, 

And  peijury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true : 

His  aim  was  mischief  and  his  zeal  pretence, 

His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense; 

A  knave,  when  tried  on  honestjr's  plain  nile, 

And  when  by  that  of  reason  a  mere  fboL 

The  world's  best  comfoit  was  his  doom  was  paae'd. 

Die  when  he  might  he  must  be  damn'd  at  last. 

Now,  truth,  perform  thine  office!  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride ; 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wond'ring  e^es, 
This  more  than  monster  in  bis  proper  guise : —  • 

He  iov'd  the  world  that  hated  him;  the  tear 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere ! 
Assail'd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was — a  blameless  life : 
And  he  that  forg'd,  and  he  that  threw,  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 
PauPs  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbiib^d, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paui^-his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same : 
Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease; 
Like  him  he  labor  a,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  sulfer'd  shame  where'er  he  went. 

Blush  calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  Kpare  the  room, 
Thjr  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  Mm, 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierc*d  the  offended  skies ; 
And  say.  Blot  out  my  sin,  confess'd,  deplored, 
Against  tbina  image^  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord !" 

Perhaps  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  ever  incurred  such  wide-spread  censure,  or 
received  such  exalted  praise.  Pulpits  rung  with  invectives 
against  him; — he  was  denounced  as  a  bigot,  n  Jesuit,  a 
slanderer — he  was  cast  iuto  lime  pits  and  brooks — his 
preaching  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  every  outrage  on 
order  and  decency — he  was  beaten — he  was  stoned — ^times 
and  again  were  attempts  made  on  his  life.  Thus,  obnoxious 
to  erudite  scorn  and  vulgar  ridicule — at  one  time  threatened 
by  the  priests  and  rulers,  and  a^ain  exposed  to  a  frantic 
rabble,  how  forcibly  does  he  remind  us  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentles — for  neither  did  he  count  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  might  testify  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace 
of  God.  What  a  triumph  of  grace  over  nature — of  moral 
courage  over  constitutional  timidity !  Neither  the  courage 
which  Bourdaloue  evinced  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
nor  of  South  haranging  the  royal  profligate  of  England,  can 
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compare  with  that  which  under  incomparably  more  trying 
circumstances,  braced  the  nerves  and  stayed  the  heart  of 
George  Whitefield.  Among  uninspired  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  he  must  stand  side  by  side  with  him,  who,  when 
conjured  by  his  weeping  friends,  not  to  appear  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  said,  ''  I  am  cedted  in  the  name  of  God  to  go,  and 
I  would  go,  though  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms, 
as  there  are  tiles  on  their  houses/' 

But  if  Whitefield  were  uncharitable  and  censorious,  what 
were  the  Bishops?    How  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect  that* 
rulers  in  Israel,  though  men  of  the  most  splendid  acquire- 
ments, should,  in  many  instances,  have  neither  known  the 
truth  in  Jesus,  nor  cared  for  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  wrongs  which  Whitefield  suf- 
fered, if  we  observe  with  what  feelings  he  treated  his  oppo- 
nents' and  enemies,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Was  na- 
ture to  speak,"  said  he  to  Wesley,  **  I  had  rather  die  than 
write  against  you."  "I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  prison 
and  death,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  write  against  you."  Even 
after  his  breach  with  Wesley  he  could  write  thus : 

**  The  news  and  prospect  of  your  approaching  dissolution 
hath  quite  weighed  me  down.  I  pity  myself  and  the  church ; 
— but  not  you.  A  radiant  throne  awaits  you,  and  ere  long 
you  will  enter  into  your  Master's  joy.  Yonder  He  stands 
with  a  massy  crown,  ready  to  put  on  your  head,  amidst  an 
admiring  throng  of  saints  and  angels.  But  I — poor  I^  who 
have  been  waitmg  for  my  dissolution  these  nineteen  years, 
must  be  left  behind,  to  '  grovel  here  below.'  Well,  this  is 
my  comfort — ^it  cannot  be  long  until  the  chariots  will  be 
sent  even  for  worthless  me !  If  prayers  can  detain  you — 
even  you  shall  not  leare  us  yet.  But  if  the  decree  is  gone 
forth,  that  you  must  now  fall  asleep  in  Jesus — may  he  kiss 
your  soul  away  and  give  you  to  die  in  the  embraces  of  tri- 
umphant love.  If  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  hope  to  pay 
my  last  respects  to  you  next  week.  If  not — farewell !  My 
heart  is  too  big.  Tears  trickle  down  too  fast ;  and  I  fear 
you  are  too  weak  for  me  to  enlarge.  May  underneath  you 
be  Christ's  everlasting  arms.  I  commend  you  to  his  never 
failing  mercy,  and  am  your  most  affectionate,  sympathising, 
and  aflSiicted  younger  brother  in  the  Gospel."    p.  393. 

In  relation  to  the  attack  which  was  made  on  him  by  the 
Erskines,  he  simply  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Wales,  ^  the 
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dear  Erskines  have  dressed  me  in  very  black  colon,  Mr. 
Gibb's  pamphlet  will  show  how  black,  dear  men,  I  pity 
them." 

In  allusion  to  his  having  been  stoned  at  Wrexham,  he 
said,  '<I  met  with  a  litde  rough  treatment,  but  what  have 
pUffrims  better  to  expect  in  a  wilderness." 

In  justification  of  his  prosecuting  the  Hampton  rioters,  he 
observed.  <<we  knew  we  wanted  to  exercise  no  revenge 
against  the  rioters,  and  yet  we  thought  it  wrong  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  stopped  by  such  persons,  when  the  govern- 
ment countenanced  no  such  thing,  and  also,  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  thank  God  for  wholesome  laws  if  they  were  not  to 
be  made  use  of.  *  *  We  were  also  fearful  that  if  any  of  our 
brethren  should  be  murdered  by  future  rioting[s,  we  should 
be  accessary  to  their  death  if  we  neglected  to  tie  the  rioters' 
hands,  which  was  all  we  desired  to  do."  On  .obtaining  a 
verdict  in  his  fiivor,  ''I  then  retired,"  he  states,  <<to  my 
lodgings,  kneeled  down  and  gave  thanks,  with  some  friends, 
to  our  all-conquering  Emmanuel.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the 
inn,  prayed  and  returned  thanks  with  the  witnesses,  exhort- 
ing them  to  behave  with  meekness  and  humility  to  theii 
adversaries."  p.  267-72, 

But  without  alluding  to  various  other  particulars,  let  the 
answer  which  he  sent  to  one  of  the  clergy  who  had  ma- 
ligned him  during  his  absence  from  London,  be  taken  in 
final  proof  of  his  christian  temper.  <<I  am  content,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  clearing  up 
of  my  character,  and,  after  I  am  (£ad,  I  desire  no  other  epi- 
taph than  this,  Here  lies  George  Whiiefield.  Whal  eert 
of  a  man  he  tDOSf  the  great  day  vnll  diecoverJ^ 

We  have  selected  these  quotations,  because  they  are 
fraught  with  instruction  to  many  of  our  own  day.  IT  per- 
secution be  encountered,  to  forgive  our  enemies — if  obloquy 
be  incurred,  to  await  with  patience  the  test  of  the  final  tri- 
bunal, is  the  best  evidence  at  once  of  our  sincerity  and  of 
the  truth  or  rij^hteousness  of  our  cause. 

Indeed,  Whitefield's  persecutions,  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  which  his  ministry  occasioned,  have  often  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  our  times  have  given  birth  to  men  of 
similar  character.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  no  one  of  our 
recent  evaneelists  or  reformers  can  with  any  more  propiety 
be  compared  to  Whitefieki,  than  "  Satyr  to  Hyperion." 

Whitefield  was  called  a  "  New  Light,"  but  did  he  ever  say 
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that  the  standards  of  his  church  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
-word  of  €k)d?  Did  he  profess  to  have  made  discoveries  in 
theology?  Did  he  preach  another  Gh)spel  ?  or,  was  he  not 
a  New  Light  simply  because  he  preached  doctrines  which, 
though  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
were  not  known  to  the  generality  of  ministers  and  people. 

Whitefield  has  been  called  a  Reviralist ; — but  did  he  call 
on  th^  Church  to  pledge  themselves  to  "get  up  a  revived.^' 
Did  he  encourage  petitions  from  the  people,  that  he  might 
read  them  for  effect?  Did  he  institute  an  anxious  seat? 
Did  he  rely  on  human  agencies?  or,  did  he  not,  as  he 
affirmed,  <'  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  the  application.'^ 

Was  there  any  thing  in  his  manner  of  preaching  which 
would  lead  his  hearers  to  confound  a  "resolution"  with 
conversion  ?  Was  the  burthen  of  his  preaching  '*  ability,** 
or  man's  fallen  condition  ?  Was  it  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
or  the  love  of  Christ?  Did  he  aim  to  explain  away  the 
doctrines  of  depravity,  of  regeneration,  and  of  justification 
by  faith,  or  to  establish  them?  We  need  not  ask  whether 
he  preached  '*  Sinless  Perfection ;"  or  whether  he  made  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel  to  consist  in  Abolitionism, 
Tetotalism,  or  Moral  Reform. 

Did  he  post  hand-bills  at  the  comers  of  the  streets?  (the 
shrewd  expedient  of  our  minorum  geniium  to  secure  noto- 
riety.) Did  he  give  inflated  accounts  of  the  result  of  his 
preaching?  or  was  he  not  strenuously  opposed  to  having 
even  his  name  in  print? 

Kd  he  uniformly  disgust  the  higher  classes?  Did  his 
converts  become  a  "disgrace  to  religion?"  Did  he  ever  set 
a  price  on  the  heads  of  his  converts  ?  Did  the  number  of 
his  converts  decrease ;  or  did  they  not  increase  with  hu 
labors  ?  Was  he  not  unlike  any  one  of  our  recent  Bevi- 
vivalists,  more  useful  at  the  last  than  at  first.* 

Did  he  show  any  spiritual  pride  or  any  lust  of  dominion? 
How  unlike  some  of  our  prominent  Revivalists,  the  follow- 
ing confessions :  "  Next  Saturday,  I  am  thirty-five  years  old ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little  I  do  or  suffer  for  Christ." 
And  afterwards,  «*  Alas,  I  am  a  drone  and  deserve  to  be  stung 
out  of  God's  hive."  Whilst  at  Lisbon,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Doddridge — "  Lord  Jesus  prepare  me  to  follow  after  I    I 

•  See  pages  386, 420,  34,  43,  69, 93,  aiid506. 
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intend  to  begins  for  as.yet  I  have  done  nothing.  God  quicken 
my  tardy  steps,  and  help  me  to  do  much  in  httle  time.  This 
is  my  highest  ambition." 

Look  at  the  following  appeal  to  sinners,  and  judge  whether 
any  one  of  our  recent  evangelists  has  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Whitefield-  «  *  «<  You  cannot  say  I  have,  like 
legal  preachers,  been  requiring  you  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  I  have  not  bidden  you  to  make  yourselves  saints 
and  then  come  to  God ;  but  1  have  offered  you  salvation  on 
as  cheap  and  easy  terms  as  you  can  desire.  I  have  offered 
you  Christ's  whole  wisdom,  Christ's  whole  righteousness, 
Christ's  whole  sanctification  and  eternal  redemption  if  you 
will  but  believe  on  him.  If  you  say  you  cannot  believe,  you 
say  right ;  for  fitith,  as  well  as  every  other  blessing,  is  the 
gift  of  God.  But  then  wait  on  God,  and  who  knows  but  he 
may  have  mercy  on  thee."    *    *    p.  646. 

Or,  to  which  of  our  recent  Sevivalists  will  the  following 
descriptions  apply? 

'<  He  comes  with  the  same  extraordinary  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, sweetness,  and  universal  benevolence,  as  before.  In 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  separation  and  bigotry^  he  is  still 
for  holding  communion  witn  all  Protestant  churches.  In 
opposition  to  erUhusiasin^  he  preaches  a  close  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  necessity  of  trying  all  impressions 
by  them,  and  of  rejecting  as  delusion  whatever  is  not  agree- 
able toHhem.  In  opposition  to  antinomianiam,  he  preaches 
up  all  kinds  of  relative  and  religious  duties — ^though  to  be 
performed  in  the  streuj^h  of  Christ ;  and,  in  short,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  first  fathers  of 
this  country.  As  before^e  applies  himself  to  the  under- 
standing  of  his  hearers,  and  then  to  their  affections.  And 
the  more  he  preaches,  the  more  he  convinces  people  of  their 
mistakes  about  him,  and  increases  their  satisfaction."  p.  307. 

"I  never  beheld,"  said  Hervey,  "so  fair  a  copy  of  our 
Lord ;  such  a  living  image  of  the  Saviour ;  such  exalted 
delight  in  God  ;  such  unbounded  benevolence  to  man ;  such 
steady  faith  in  the  divine  promises ;  such  fervent  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory;  and  all  this  without  the  least  moroseness  of 
humor,  or  extravagances  of  behavior  ;  but  sweetened  with 
the  most  engaging  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  regulated  by 
all  the  sobriety  of  reason  and  wisdom  of  Scripture  :  inso- 
much, that  I  cannot  forbear  applying  the  wise  man's  enco- 
mium on  an  illustrious  woman,  to  this  eminent  minister  of 
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the  everlasting  Gospel — <  Many  sons  hare  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all.'  "    p.  331 

The  only  p^round  of  resemblance  is  found  in  Whitefield's 
itinerating;  but  aside  from  the  fact,  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  were  peculiar,  to  his  own  times,  it 
cannot  be  alleged  against  his  ministry,  that  he  even  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  pastors,  while  many  things  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  did  not  lack  discretion.  What  re- 
cent evangelist  would  have  declined  to  preach  for  Mr.  Ho- 
liday from  the  consideration  which  influenced  Whitefield's 
mind  1*  What  one  among  their  class  would  have  preached 
with  the  wisdom  which  Whitefield  at  one  time  evinced, 
while  preaching  in  Glasgow,  on  occasion  of  Ferdinand's 
glorious  victory  over  the  French,  and  again,  when,  preach- 
ing to  the  negroes  in  Bermudas.  ''They  expected,"  he  said, 
"  to  hear  me  speak  against  their  masters.  Blessed  be  God, 
that  I  was  directed  not  to  say  any  thing,  this  first  time,  to 
the  masters  at  all,  though  my  text  led  me  to  it.  It  might 
have  been  of  bad  consequences  to  tell  them  their  duty,  or 
charge  them  too  roundly  with  neglect  of  it,  before  their 
slaves.  They  would  mind  all  I  said  to  their  masters,  and, 
perhaps,  nothing  that  I  said  to  them.  Everv  thing  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  season.  Lord,  teach  me  always  that  due  season, 
whenever  1  am  called  to  give  either  black  or  white  a  portion 
of  thy  word!"    p.  325.  ^ 

Whether  he  might  not  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  use- 
ful had  he  been  stationary,  is  a  question  which  it  is  difiicult 
to  decide.  Still,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  ever  itineracy  were 
justifiable,  it  was  in  Whitefield's  case ;  that  if  ever  a  man 
were  pre-eminently  fitted  for  extensive  usefutness,  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  it  was  he ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  permanent  restriction  to  the  duties  of 
a  single  church  would  have  alike  cramped  his  energies  and 
speedily  exhausted  his  resources.  His  course,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  order  of  evangelists, 
should  lead  one  to  ask  himself  whether  he  have  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Whitefield,  before  he  attempts  to  follow  in  his 
steps. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opponents  of  modern  revivalists 
have  been  likened  to  the  opponents  of  Whitefield  and 
T^nnent;  but  we  have  read  Mr.  Philip's  work  with  special 

•  p.  323. 
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attention,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  oar  rerivalisCs 
cannot  shield  themselves  under  those  venerated  namesL 
The  difference  is  as  wide  as  that  between  Calvin  and 
Pela^us — or  rather  liffht  and  darkness.  Whitefield  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Ever  preach- 
ing  on  depravity,  regeneration,  and  justification  by  faith,  it 
was  these  doctrines  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
dying  multitudes,  and  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  the  infidel, 
the  scoSs  of  the  Piiarisee,  and  tte  enmity  of  the  bigot.  The 
opposition  sprung  from  those  who  opp<M6d  the  doctrines  of 

frace,  not  from  those  who  held  them  dear  as  their  heart's 
lood.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  simple  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, not  by  a  system  of  metaphysics  which  threatened  to 
undermine  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; — ^by  the  re- 
vival of  orthodoxy,  not  by  the  resurrection  of  old  heresies. 
«  The  doctrines  of  grace  P  exclaimed  CSiurch,  <<  ttie  doc- 
trines of  pace  have  set  all  mankind  bv  the  ears  \^  But  now, 
it  is  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  which  have  set  so  many  of  our 
churches  by  the  ears.  Wesley,  rather  tfian  Whitefiel<^  we 
conceive,  was  the  protot3rpe  of  our  modem  revivalists. 

We  may,  therefore,  congratulate  the  friends  of  truth  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield.  So 
far  as  it  may  be  read,  k  will  tend  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
evangelic  religion,  and  on  this  account,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion both  of  clergymen  and  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
It  may  serve,  also,  to  convince  us  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  the  selection  of  individuals  to  advance  his  cause ;  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  sii^le  man  ffoing  ibrth  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  ;  what  power  the  Gospel  nas,  when  preached  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity ;  and  how  impotent  is  all  op- 
position to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  anointed. 

Were  it  consistent  with  our  limte,  we  should  refer  to  the 
various  particulars  which  havearrasted  our  alXention  during 
the  perusal  of  this  work ;  for  exctmple,  to  flie  number  of 
Whitefield's  converts,  the  exteint  of  his  joumeyings,  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  his  labors,  to  his  fiiithmlness, 
his  candor,  his  catholic  spirit,  his  secret  prajrer,  his  filial 
feelings,  as  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  his  letter  on 
the  death  of  his  child — his  letter  to  Franklin — his  remarks 
respecting  Warburton's  views,  and  especially,  his  mode  of 
preparing  himself  for  doing  good — so  worthy  our  imitation ; 
the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  sacred  office,  so 
firaught  with  instruction  to  those  who  would  press  young 
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xneai  to  enter,  or  who  are  themselres  not  backward  to  em- 
brace the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry ;  his 
wonderful  popularity  to  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  and  his  un- 
affected humility. 

A  few  extracts,  however,  in  reference  to  the  last  of  these 
particulars,  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  our  readers. 

"T&y  mind  being  now  more  open  and  enlatged,  I  began 
to  read  the  Scriptures  upon  my  knees ;  laying  aside  all  other 
books,  and  praying  over,  if  possible,  every  word  and  line. 
This  proved  meat,  indeed,  and  drink,  indeed,  to  my  soul. 
I  daily  received  fresh  life)  light,  and  power,  from  above.  I 
got  more  true  knowledge  from  reading  the  book  of  God, 
in  one  month,  than  1  could  ever  have  acquired  from  all  the 
writings  of  men.  In  one  word,  I  found  it  profitable  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction ;  every  way  sufficient 
to  make  the  man  of  €rod  perfect,  thoroughly  fiirnished  for 
every  good  work  and  word.''  p.  36< 
.  "  From  the  time  I  first  entered  the  University,  especially 
Irom  the  time  I  knew  what  was  true  and  undefiled  Chris-: 
tianity,  I  entertiaided  high  thbuj^ts  of  the  importance  of  the 
'  ministerial  office,  and  was  not  solicitous  what  place  should 
be  prepared  for  me,  but  how  I  should  be  prepared  for  a  place. 
That  saying  of  the  Apostle,  ^  Not  a  novice^  lest  being  puffed 
up  mth  pnde,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil ;' 
and  that  first  question  of  our  excellent  ordination  office,  <  Do 
you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  administration  T  used  even 
to  make  me  tremble,  whenever  I  thought  of  entering  into 
the  ministry.  The  shyness  of  Moses  and  some  other  pro- 
phets, when  God  sent  them  out  in  a  publia  capacity,  I 
thought  was  sufficient  to  teach  me,  not  to  run  until  I  was 
called.  He  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  is  witness  that 
1  never  prayed  more  earnestly  against  any  thing,  than  I  did 
against  entering  into  this  service  of  the  church,  so  soon. 
Oftentimes  I  have  been  in  an  agony  in  prayer,  when  under 
convictions  of  my  insufficiency  for  so  flreat  a  work ; — with 
strong  cries  and  tears,  I  have  frequently  said,  ^Lord,  lam 
a  youth  of  undrcumcised  lips :  Lord^  send  me  not  into  thy 
mnevard  yet  P  " 

^<  This  is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered,  O,  my  soul !  for, 
about  noon,  I  was  solemnly  admitted  by  good  Bishop  Benson, 
before  many  witnesses,  into  holy  orders ;  and  was,  blessed 
be  God !  kept  composed  both  before  and  after  imposition  of 
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hands.  I  endeavored  to  behave  with  unaffected  devotion ; 
but  not  suitable  enough  to  tbe  greatness  of  the  office  I  was 
to  undertake.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  I  answered  to  every 
question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  heartily  prayed 
that  €rod  might  say,  Amen.  I  hope  the  good  of  souls  will 
be  my  only  principle  of  action.  Let  come  what  will — ^Ufe 
or  death— ndepth  or  height — I  shall  henceforward  live  like 
one,  who  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels,  took 
tbe  holy  sacrament  upon  the  profession  of  being  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  me  that  ministration 
in  the  church." 

On  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  I 
never  prayed  so  much  against  my  infirmities,  as  against 
going  into  holy  orders  so  soon.  However  some  may  come 
to  preach  here  and  there, — and  I  know  not  how  much  they 
are  concerned, — but  I  am  sure  it  concerned  me  greatly.  I 
have  prayed  hundreds  of  times,  that  God  would  not  let  me 
go  so  soon.  I  remember  once  at  Gloucester — ^I  know  the 
room — and  I  cannot  help  looking  up  at  the  window,  when- 
ever I  am  there,  and  going  by :  I  know  the  bed-side — I  know^ 
the  floor,  on  which  I  have  been  prostrate  for  weeks  together, 
crying,  I  cannot  go ;  I  am  a  novice ;  I  shall  fall  into  the 
condemnation  of  the  devil.  Yet  I  wanted  to  be  at  Oxford. 
I  wanted  to  stay  there  three  or  four  years,  that  I  might  make 
a  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  at  least,  for  I  wished  to  set  up 
with  a  stock  in  trade.  I  remember  wrestling,  praying, 
groaning,  striving  with  God ;  and  said,  I  am  undone,  unfit 
to  speak  in  thy  name ;  my  God,  send  me  not.  After  I  had 
written  to  all  my  friends,  to  pray  against  the  bishop's  solicita- 
tion, these  wprds  came  into  my  mind, — '  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand/ — ^then  I 
said.  Lord,  I  will  ^ ;  send  me  when  thou  wilt." 

In  relation  to  his  popularity,  he  said,  ^  It  is  too  much  for 
one  man  to  be  received  as  I  have  been  by  thousands.  The 
thought  of  it  lay  me  low,  but  I  cannot  get  low  enough.  I 
would  willingly  sink  into  nothing  before  the  blessed  Jesus, 
all  in  all," 

Again,  "  you  judge  right  when  you  say,  '  it  is  your  opi- 
nion that  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  sect,  or  set  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  party.'  No  !  let  the  name  of  Whitefield  die,  so 
that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  may  live !  I  have  seea 
enough  of  popularity  to  be  sick  of  it ;  did  not  the  interest  of 
my  blessed  Master  require  my  appearing  in  public,  the  world 
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would  hear  but  little  of  me  hencefocward.    But  who  cbbl 
desert  such  a  cause  ?" 

<<My  coming  to  England  will  try  my  fidelity  to  my 
Master.  Those  that  before,  I  suppose,  would  have  plucked 
out  their  eyes  for  me,  oow,  I  suspect,  will  be  very  shy  to- 
ward me." 

How  disinterested  liis  sseal  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts : 

<<  I  love  you,"  said  he  to  Wesley,  <<  and  wish  you  may  be 
the  spiritual  father  of  many  thousands."  Again,  in  allusion 
to  Wesley,  he  said,  '<The  Lord  give  him  ten  thousand 
times  more  success  than  he  has  given  me." 

<<I  thank  God,"  he  said,  "for  his  goodness  to  Brother 
Harris,"  to  whom  he  wrote : — 

'<  The  people  of  Wales  are  much  upon  my  heart.  I  long 
to  hear  how  the  Gospel  flourishes  among  you.  How  pros- 
pers your  <  inward  man  V  Being  always  doing — no  doubt 
you  grow  in  grace.  May  you  increase  with  all  the  increase 
of  G^ !  As  foot  as  I  can  our  Welsh  friends  shall  hear  from 
me.  Salute  them  most  affectionately  in  my  name.  Put 
them  in  mind  of  the  freeness  and  eternity  of  God's  electing 
love,  and  be  instant  with  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  perfect 
ri^teousness  of  Christ  by  faith.  Talk  to  them,  O  talk  to 
them,  even  till  midnight,  of  the  riches  of  His  all-sufficient 
grace.  Tell  them,  O  tell  them,  what  he  has  done  for  their 
souls,  and  how  earnestly  he  is  now  interceding  for  them  in 
heaven.  Show  them,  in  the  map  of  the  word,  the  king- 
doms of  the  upper  world  and  the  transcendent  glories  of 
them ;  and  assure  them  all  shall  be  theirs,  if  they  believe  on 
Jesus  Christ  with  their  whole  heart  Press  them  to  believe 
on  Him  immediately.  Intersperse  prayers  with  your  ex- 
hortations, and  thereby  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  even 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost- 
To  floften,  sweeten,  and  refine 
And  melt  them  into  love. 

Speak  every  time,  my  dear  brother,  as  if  it  were  your  last — 

weep  out^  if  possible,  every  argument,  and  compel  them  to 

cry, '  Behold  how  he  loveth  us.' " 

In  relation  to  having  heard  Tennent  preach,  he  said : — 

''  Never  before  heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.    He 

went  to  the  bottom  indeed,  and  did  not  daub  with  un- 

tempered  mortar.    He  convinced  me  more  and  more,  that 

Vol.  T.  63 
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WB  can  preach  the  Ooepel  of  Christ  no  further  than  we  have 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  heai  ts.  I  found  what  a 
babe  and  novice  I  was  in  the  things  of  God."    Diary. 

Did  it  not  afford  a  field  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  sepa- 
rate article^  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  stage  of  our  re- 
marks, to  institute  an  inquiry  respecting  Whitefidd's 
character  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  to  show  what  elements  enter- 
ed into  the  formation  of  that  character  ;  why  it  is  that  bis 
sermons,  as  published,  are  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  sermons 
of  those  who,  while  living,  were  scarcely  known  as  preach- 
ers, in  comparison  with  Whitefield,  and  what  influence  a  ooore 
highly  disciplined  and  furnished  mind  would  have  exerted 
in  modifying  the  style  of  his  preaching. 

If  nature  did  more  for  Whitefield  than  almost  any  other 
preacher  of  his  day,  art  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
perfecting  his  elocution ;  nor  grace,  in  quickening  his  ^nius 
and  energizing  his  feeling.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  his  matured  features  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  not  less  his  early  fondness  for  plays  and  works  of  the 
imagination,  than  his  studied  attention  to  public  speaking — 
the  native  passion  for  oratory,  as  well  as  the  original 
powers  of  his  voice,  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  the  vividness 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination.  But  with  all  these  natural 
qualifications,  and  with  all  the  advantages  which  art  could 
secure  to  him,  we  can  readily  perceive,  that  without  the  ex- 
perience and  aids  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  could  never  have 
bowed  the  hearts  of  mighty  multitudes,  as  the  winds  of 
heaven  shake  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  It  was  his  orer- 
powering  sense  of  the  love  of  Jesus  which  awakened  in  his 
f>o8om  such  melting  tenderness,  such  unabated  concern  for 
dying  sinners.  It  was  his  vivid  conception  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  judgment — the  magnitude  of  eternal  realities, 
which  caused  him  to  preach,  ss  if  he  had  known  every  dis- 
course to  be  his  last.  Had  an  an^el  spoken,  it  is  difficult  to 
imajETine  that  his  immense  auditories  could  have  been  more 
forcibly^  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  value 
of  an  interest  in  redeeming  Uood ;  or  more  touchingly  im- 

!>ressed  with  a  sense  of  his  unaffected  compassion  and  love 
or  their  souls. 

If  excellence  in  any  department,  be  just  in  proportion  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  regard  our  object,  then,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Whitefield  should  have  attained  pearfec* 
lion  in  pulpit  oratoary.    To  him,  pieaehing  was  an  abse^ 
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ing  passion ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  concaire  how  any  man 
could  bring  to  the  ministry  more  intensity  of  emotioni 
more  untiring  energy,  greater  inflexibility  of  purpose,  or  a 
more  concentrated  devotion  of  all  his  powers,  both  of  intel- 
lect and  affection. 

That  the  sermons  of  a  man,  so  distinguished  for  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  should  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  cri- 
tical reader,  is  not  without  a  parallel  either  among  preachers 
or  orators.  Not  to  speak  of  modern  instances,  the  orations  of 
Hortensius  after  his  death,  were  not  answerable  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  while  living.  Nor  even  in  Cicero's  oration 
for  his  friend  Legarius,  can  there  now  be  discerned  what  it 
was,  except  the  wonderful  address  and  conduct  of  the  pleader, 
that  secured  to  him  a  conquest  over  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  he  himself  said,  that  <'it  is  action  alone  which 
governs  speaking ;  without  which,  the  best  orator  is  of  no 
value,  and  is  often  defeated  by  one,  in  other  respects,  much 
his  inferior."  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  instances 
of  this  kind,  that  Quintilian  was  induced  to  remark,  <<it  is 
not  of  so  much  moment  what  our  compositions  are,  as  how 
they  are  pronounced ;"  and  though  we  cannot  entirely  ac- 
cord with  him,  especially  when  an  intelligent  audience  is  to 
be  addressed,  yet  there  is  much  truth  in  his  additional  ob- 
servation, that  «  an  indiflferent  discourse  assisted  by  a  lively 
and  graceful  action,  will  have  greater  efficiency  than  the 
finest  harangue  which  wants  that  advantage."  Hence  the 
secfiet  of  Whitefield's  power.  Unlike  too  many  of  us,  who 
apeak  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction,  he  spoke  truth  like  one  who 
both  believed  it  and  felt  its  force.  Not  i^orant  that  man- 
ner is  a  ^  part  of  the  truth,"  he  cultivated  it  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  though  providence  had  gifted  him  with  every  na- 
tural advantage.  According  to  the  ancient  definition  of  an 
orator,  be  was  ^  an  honest  man,  skilled  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing." His  manner,  we  doubt  not,  gave  to  his  sermons  their 
crowning  charm,  and  most  powerful  effect ;  still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  contain  many  passages  of  simple  and  na- 
taral  eloquence. 

What  might  have  been  his  character  as  a  preacher,  had 
he  broucrht  to  the  ministry  all  the  resources  and  habits  of  a 
thorough  education,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Study  roifijtki  have  disciplined  his  mind  to  logical  thought, 
and  adorned  it  widi  all  the  fi^races  of  classic  literature ;  but 
it  cotdd  not  have  inoreased  bis  store  of  practical  wiadooL  It 
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migfat  have  improved  his  taste,  and  secured  to  his  command 
a  more  imposing  diction ;  but  it  could  have  added  no  liveli- 
ness to  his  fancy^  nor  strength  to  his  imagination.  It  might 
have  accustomed  him  to  greater  discrimination,  and  enaUed 
him  to  ^asp  a  wider  range ;  but  it  could  not  have  imparted 
more  vigor  to  his  conceptions,  nor  enabled  him  to  inculcate 
saving  truths  with  greater  warmth  of  feeling  or  force  of  ut- 
terance. Tempting  him  to  conform  to  philosophic  standards 
of  thought  and  language,  it  would  have  secured  to  him  the 
homage  of  learned  men ;  but  it  migjfit  have  rendered  him 
less  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  illiterate :  and  while  it 
would  have  imparted  to  his  published  sermons  an  interest 
independent  of  their  author,  it  might  have  lessened  their  in- 
fluence over  the  general  mind  of  bis  auditors.  As  it  was,  he 
was  not  devoid  of  some  educational  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  desk,  nor  were  his  sermons  ever  deli- 
vered, according  to  his  own  declaration,  without  more  re- 
flection and  care  than  would  have  been  requisite  for  written 
discourses.  But  had  he  been  a  learned  man,  he  might  havB 
been  less  devoted.  He  might  have  sought  preferment — ^he 
would  never,  perhaps,  have  laid  his  account  with  toil, 
poverty,  and  contempt.  Study  would  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  his  permanent  usefulness,  as  a  stationary  minister ; 
it  might  have  obstructed  his  success,  or  indisposed  him  to 
his  duties  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Viewing  him  as  subsequently  affiscted  by  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  classic  studies,  or  scholastic  learning,  we  should 
have  seen  in  his  discourses  more  order  of  arrangement, 
more  connection  of  ideas,  greater  affluence  of  thousht, 
greater  clearness  of  illustration,  greater  precision  of  Ian- 
gua^,  and  less  vulgarity  of  expression ;  but  the  fire  of 
genius  would  be  allayed.  The  indescribable  charm  of  na- 
tive eloquence  would  no  longer  have  fascinated  admiring 
throne^s ; — ^the  daring  flights  of  an  unrestrained  imagination 
would  never  again  have  entranced  his  auditors ;— ^the  resist- 
less appeals  of  a  bursting  ardor  might  never  more  have  has- 
tened the  steps  of  terror-stricken  hundreds,  as  thev  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  cross ;  while  the  pbenomencm  of  his  eloquence 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

From  these  remarks,  however,  none  of  our  readers,  we 
presume,  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  undervalue  the 
necessity  of  both  study  and  learning  to  the  proper  character 
and  highest  nsefiilness  of  the  ministry  at  the  present  day. 
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Wfaitefield  was  &r  from  being  an  illiterate  preacher,  though 
he  was  not  a  learned  man  ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  that 
he  did  not  improve  his  peculiar  endowments  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  him,  to  the  last  degree,  both  popular  and 
successful  as  a  living  preacher.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
regret  that  he  was  not  a  learned  man,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  cause  of  literature  has  suffered  because  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  scholar.  When  young  Whitefields,  called 
of  God,  are  panting  after  fitness  for  the  ministry,  then,  a 
thorough  classical  and  theological  education  may  not  be  a 
discipline  indispensable  to  their  becoming  '^  workmen,"  in 
in  our  day,  "that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  I"  When  preach- 
ers become  Whitefields,  then,  and  jiot  till  then^  may  they 
turn  the  key  on  their  libraries. 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  be- 
stowed unnecessary  attention  on  such  a  man  as  Whitefield. 
Had  it  been  a  review  of  the  life  of  some  hero  or  statesman 
— some  poet  or  novelist,  with  what  interest  might  they  not 
have  perused  our  pages.  We  are  fully  aware  by  what 
standard  the  world  judges  of  men  and  things.  We  know 
that  human  nature  is  carried  away  in  wrapt  admiration  of 
the  heroic  virtues  of  a  Cassar,  or  a  Bonaparte  ;  or  fascinated 
by  the  interest  which  environs  the  memory  of  a  Byron  or 
a  Scott;  but,  in  our  view,  no  greatness  can  compare  with 
the  greatness  of  being  and  doing  good.  The  greatness  of 
goodness !  it  eclipses  the  qplendor  of  royalty,  shames  the 
pride  of  rank,  and  withers  the  laurels  which  either  literature, 
philosophy,  or  heroism  has  won.  With  what  idea  worthy 
the  name  of  great,  was  either  Byron  or  Scott  ever  inspired  ? 
Where  is  there  to  be  found,  among  those  whom  the  world 
has  been  wont  to  extol,  any  purpose  or  ambition  that  ecm 
strictly  be  called  great?  No  man  deserves  the  appellation  of 
greatness  who  has  not  either  wrestled  for  the  mastery  over  his 
own  spirit,  that  he  might  go  forth  to  combat  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  race ;  or  descended  into  the  depths,  that  he  might 
"drag  up"  buried  truth  for  the  illumination  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  Like  the  Hindoo  man- god,  he  must  havejire 
in  him  to  burn  up  somewhat  of  the  sins,  and  errors,  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  Compared  with  this  idea  of  great- 
ness, how  does  George  Whitefield  tower  above  the  crowd 
of  those,  who,  thougn  their  praise  is  in  every  mouth,  have 
toiled  merely  for  their  own  lame ;  or  ministered  merely  to 
the  depraved  taste,  or  to  the  mental  gratification  of  society. 
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Compared  with  the  labors  of  a  Whitefield,  oar  Byrons,  and 
Scotto,  and  Gibbons  seem  only  to  have  embalmed  flies*  If 
an  American  officer,  as  he  saw  the  multitude  weeping  around 
the  bier  of  the  philanthropist,  could  say,  <<  I  bad  rather  be 
Anthony  Benezett  in  that  coffin,  than  George  Washington 
with  all  his  fame,''  he  surely  will  not  risk  the  charge  of 
aflfected  piety,  who  would  rather  have  been  Geoige  White- 
field  than  any  one  among  those  whom  the  world  calls 
Great. 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  yet  we  are  reluctant  to  dismiss 
the  subject.  While  Mr.  Philip's  book  lays  before  us,  we  are 
transported  back  to  the  times  in  which  Whitefield  lived. 
Brought  at  last  to  an  experience  of  the  renewing  grace  of 
God,  ne  is  supremely  desirous  of  preaching  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  yet  with  what  diffidence  and  humility  does  he  as- 
sume the  vows  of  the  ministry !  Feeling  his  unwortbiness 
and  insufficiency,  how  does  he  prostrate  himself  before  God 
for  the  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit !  Feeling,  too,  his  responsi- 
bilities, he  loses  no  time  in  wavering  deliberation  or  indolent 
delay,  but  goes  forth  at  once  to  the  work  which  is  to  increase 
with  his  years,  and  terminate  but  with  his  life.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  image  to  ourselves  the  sensation  which  was 
produced  by  the  novelty  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  fervor  of 
his  eloquence.  At  one  time  we  see  him  with  a  "  mountain  for 
his  pulpit  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding  board,"  and  we 
know  that  the  truth  has  reached  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by 
the  ^^  white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  of  the  colliers.^  At 
another,  we  see  him  surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
immortal  beings,  on  Moorfields.  *^  Coaches  and  horsemen" 
enclose  the  vast  assemblage >- the  <' trees  and  hedges  are 
thronged  with  people."  With  what  breathless  sil^ce  do 
they  await  the  opening  of  his  lips — He  speaks — with  open 
arms  and  gushini?  tears,  he  entreats  poor,  lost  sinners  to 
come  to  Christ-— Whose  ears  can  be  deaf  to  his  persuasive 
accents  ?  Whose  heart  can  be  unafiected  by  his  weeping 
entreaties?  Thousands  are  bathed  in  tears — ^mourning  over 
a  pierced  Saviour !  From  what  multitudes  may  be  beard 
the  impassioned  inquiry :  Mm  and  Brethreuj  whcU  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  7 

In  these  days,  when  the  pulpit  if  not,  in  some  instances, 
desecrated  by  revival  preachers,  is  too  often  prostituted  to 
idle  theory  and  degraded  by  the  ministrations  of  unqualified 
men ;  when  th^  wMom  of  man  is  too  often  substituted  £»         , 
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the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  itself  is  so  seldom 
preached  to  listening  thousands  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  with  power,  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  such 
a  preacher  of  the  cross ;  nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
ponder  the  life  of  Whitefieid  without  aspiring  to  emulate, 
not  the  order  of  his  eloquence,  for  that  may  be  unattainable ; 
but  the  unction  with  which  he  preached ;  the  communion 
which  he  enjoyed  with  God ;  the  humility*with  which  he 
bore  both  applause  and  censure  ;  the  diligence  with  which 
he  improved  his  time  ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored,  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  suffered,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  encountered  dangers  for  the  sake  of  Christ — yes, 
the  steadfastness  with  which  he  resisted  every  temptation  to 

[wide  or  power ;  the  warfare  which  he  waged  with  his  own 
ust,  the  world's  wickedness,  and  the  Church's  bigotry.;  and 
the  faith  which  he  kept,  alike  with  his  own  purpose  and 
with  the  vows  of  his  ordination,  to  testify  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God. 


LITERARY    NOTICE. 

lAft  of  Joaeph  BranS^TTiayendanegea,  induding  the  Indian  Wav  qf  the 
Ameriean  RetoltUian,  By  WUUam  L.  Stoiu.  rftw  -  York  :  Publithtd  6y 
Oeo.  Dearborn  ^  Co,  183i3. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  peratal  of  Colonel  Stone's  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  our  country,  in  his  memoim  of  the  celebrated  Brant. 
The  work  evinces  very  extensive  and  impartial  research ;  every  important  point 
is  sustained  by  unquestionable  authorities,  and  the  whole  narration  conducted 
with  a  vivacity  and  felicity  which  impart  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  We 
could  enter  into  an  extended  detail  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  but  as  we  believe 
that  a  few  extracts  will  tell  more  to  its  praise  than  any  thing  which  we  should  be 
able  to  say  in  its  favor,  we  shall  let  it  speak  for  itself,  Vol.  I.  page  188 : 

"  From  that  day  Thayeodanegea  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Six  Nations^ 
and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  motley  forces  employed  by 
Great  Briuin  in  her  attempts  to  recover  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  to  annoy  the 
other  settlements  of  what  then  constituted  the  North-western  frontier.  Whether 
in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  or  of  a  scouting  party,  in  the  pitched  battle,  or  the 
foraw,  this  crafty  and  dauntless  chieftain  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  of  those  who  were  engaged.    Combining  with  the 
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native  budihood  and  Mgaoity  of  hia  race  the  advantagea  of  edacation  and  of 
dvUized  life^— in  aoquiring  which  he  had  loat  nothing  of  hia  activity  or  hia  power 
of  endurance,  he  became  the  moat  formidable  border  foe  with  whom  the  Provin- 
cials had  to  contend,  and  his  name  waa  a  terror  to  the  land.  Hia  movementi 
were  at  once  bo  secret  and  ao  rapid,  that  he  aeemed  almost  to  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  ubiquity." 

After  a  moet  apirit-atining  aceount  of  the  battle  of  Oriakany,  in  whieh  General 
Herkimer  was  wounded,  Col.  Stone  givea  the  folfowing  intenatsog  naimioii  of 
hia  death  bed. 

"  General  Herkimer  did  aot  long-auirive  the  battle.  He  waa  conveyed  to  hii 
own  houae^  where  hia  leg,  whieh  had  been  abattered  five  or  aix  inches  below 
the  knee,  waa  amputated,  about  ten  days  afier  the  battle.  But  the  operation  wm 
unskillfully  performed  and  it  waa  found  impossible  by  his  attendanta  to  auooch 
the  Mood.  Colonel  Wiilet  called  to  see  the  General  soon  after  the  operation.  He 
was  sitting  ap  in  his  bed,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking  and  talking  in  excel- 
lent apirits.  He  died  the  night  followmg  that  visit.  Hia  fiieDd,  Colonel  John 
Rnff,  was  preaent  at  the  amputation,  and  afl&rmed  that  he  bora  the  operatioa 
with  uncommon  fortitude.  He  waa  likewise  with  him  at  his  death.  The  blood 
continuing  to  flow,  there  being  no  physician  in  immediate  attendance,  and  being 
himself  satisfied  that  the  time  of  hia  departure  waa  nigh,  th^  veteran  directed  the 
Holy  Bible  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then  opened  it  and  read  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  surrounded  his  bed,  with  all  the  composure  which  it  waa  poesibJe  for 
any  man  to  exhibit,  the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  it  to  his  own  situation.  He 
Boon  afterward  expired;  and  it  msy  well  be  qoeationed  whether  the  annala  of 
man  furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  christian  heroiam— calm,  deliberate^  and 
firm  in  the  hour  of  death— than  is  presented  in  thie  remarkable  instance.  He  waa 
an  uneducated  man,  with,  if  posaible,  lesa  skill  in  leittera  even  than  Geoeral  Put- 
nam, which  ia  aaying  much.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  strong  and 
vigorous  understanding,  deatitute  of  aome  of  the  eaaential  requiaites  of  general- 
ahip,  but  of  the  most  cool  and  dauntleaa  courage.  These  traits  were  all  stri- 
kingly diaclosed  in  the  brief  and  bloody  expedition  to  Oriakany.  But  he  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  most  important  of  all  books,  the  Biblb.  If 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  and  Rouaseau  like  an  unbelieving  eennmentaliat, 
General  Herkimer  ditd  like  a  OnaiariAV  Haao.*'  But  we  might  multiply  into- 
nasting  aztracta  indefinitely. 
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Art.  I. — Macintosh's   Theory  op  Mora.l  Sentiments. 

Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Sec,  Ed.  Carey  J  Lea,  <f*  Blanchard:  Phil, 

The  high  merits  of  this  work  are  well  known.  Many 
readers  have  derived  both  profit  and  delight  from  its  pages. 
But  still  it  has  its  faults ;  and  some  of  these  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  no  trifling  importance.  We  allude,  in  particular,  to 
those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  man's  accountability  for 
bis  belief  is  denied,  and  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
concile the  "  feeling  of  liberty  "  with  the  **  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity.** It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  examine  these 
remarkable  passages  at  present :  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  another  and  very  prominent  feature  of  the  same 
volume.  And  considering  their  importance,  we  wonder 
why  the  speculations  of  this  distinguished  author  concerning 
the  Moral  Sentiments,  have  not  already  attracted  more 
attention  from  the  friends  of  a  pure  and  exalted  morality. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  theory  of  Sir  James 
in  relation  to  the  above  subject  is  unfavourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  moral  science ;  and  yet  it  has  found  many  able 
advocates,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prevalent  doctrine  in 
England.  Meanwhile,  the  principal  reviews,  both  Endish 
and  American,  have  kept  an  unaccountable  silence ;  and  we 
Vol.  V.  64 
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regret  that,  with  our  comparatively  feeble  abilities,  it  remains 
for  us  to  open  the  fire  of  opposition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ofier  one  word  in  relation  to 
the  method  which  Sir  James  seems  to  have  pursued.  In 
examining  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  the  first  ques- 
tion should  always  be, — what  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
subject  or  thing  under  consideration  ?  To  begin  with  the 
inquiry  into  its  origin,  as  our  author  seems  to  have  done,  is 
according  to  a  distinguished  philosopher,  to  mistake  the  true 
method  of  investigation  at  the  very  starting  point.  And  the 
inquirer,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  almost  inevitably  fall  into 
the  error  of  Sir  James  ;  who  has  overlooked  one  of  the  real 
characteristics  or  distinguishing  properties  of  Conscience, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  a  factitious  property  which  ren- 
ders its  nature  more  consonant   with  its  supposed  origin. 

Conscience  is  universally  regarded  as  a  principle  which 
may  Be  enlightened.  Hence,  such  expressions  as  a  well- 
informed  or  an  ill-instructed  conscience  are  frequently  met 
with,  both  in  booksand  in  common  conversation.  And  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  uniformly 
attaches  to  what  we  regard  as  right,  and  that  the  feeling  of 
moral  disapprobation  as  uniformly  attaches  to  what  we  re- 
gard as  wrong.  It  is  then,  according  to  the  common  senti- 
ment of  mankind,  the  office  of  conscience  both  to  judge  and 
to  enforce  its  decision  with  the  voice  of  authority.  This  is 
exactly  the  notion  of  Conscience  entertained  by  bishop 
Butler ;  who  considered  it  as  including  both  "  a  perception  of 
the  understanding,''  or  reason,  and  "  a  feeling  of  the  heart;" 
and  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  that  profound  meta- 
physician and  philosopher. 

We  are  aware,  that  some  writers  employ  the  term  Con- 
science to  designate  nothing  more  than  the  judgment,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  "  perception,"  while  others  apply  it 
exclusively  to  the  "  sentiment  of  the  heart ;"  but,  on  this 
subject,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  no  controversy  with 
our  author  about  words.  Sir  James  does  not  deny,  that  **  a 
perception  of  the  understanding,"  or  reason,  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  Conscience :  on  the  contrary,  ho  frequently 
recognises  it  to  be  a  discerning  faculty/  He  repeatedly 
ascribes  to  it  the  office  o{ judging  as  well  as  of  commanding. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  excluded  by  his  system ;  and»  if  we 
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are  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
his  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  If  he  had  steadily  borne 
in  mind,  that  Conscience  is  not  merely  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  blindly  impelling  the  will,  like  any  other  affection  or 
desire;  but  that  it  is  an  intelligent  principle,  always  acting 
according  to  knowledge,  it  would,  we  believe,  have  inter- 
posed, at  every  step  of  his  progress,  an  insuperable  barrier, 
but  so  far  from  bearing  this  in  mind,  he  has  not  even  men- 
tioned this  striking  peculiarity  of  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  list 
which  he  has  given  us  of  its  characteristics,     p.  122. 

It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  theory,  to  consider  Conscience 
under  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  factitious  light,  and  to  as- 
cribe to  it  another,  though  an  unreal,  distinguishing  property. 
And  whoever  has  not  observed  this  fact,  must  have  found  his 
language  in  some  places  exceedingly  dark  and  unintelligible. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  Butler,  he  says, "  He  only  men- 
tions the  fact  that  Conscience  commands  other  principles;" 
but  he  gives  no  solution  of"  the  question,  why,  or  how?** 
"  Some  of  his  own  hints,''  he  continues,  **and  some  fainter 
intimations  of  Shaftsbury,  might  have  led  him  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  solution ;  which,  perhaps,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  has  escaped  him  and  his  successors.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  moral  sentiments  in  their  mature  state, 
are  a  class  of  feelings  which  have  no  other  object  but  (he 
mental    disposition   leading  to  voluntary  action^  and  the 

voluntary  actions  uhichflow  from  these  dispositions 

Nothing  stands  between  the  moral  sentiments  and  their 
object.  They  are,  as  it  were,  in  contact  with  the  will.  It  is 
this  sort  of  mental  position,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned, 
that  explains,  or  seems  to  explain,  those  characteristic  prop- 
erties which  true  philosophers  ascribe  to  them,  and  which 
all  reflecting  men  feel  to  belong  to  them."     pp.  120, 121. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  the  power  to  dis- 
'  criminate  between  right  and  wrong,  is  one  of  these  proper- 
ties. But  we  confess,  that  we  cannot  see  why  conscience, 
(or  the  moral  sentiments,)  should  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  right  and  wrong,  merely  because  it 
standsincontact  with  the  will.  This  mental  position  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  reason  which  our  author  assigns  for  the  discern- 
ing and  imperative  character  of  conscience.  And  if  we 
ask,  why  conscience  does  not  approve  involuntary  acts  which 
are  useful,  or  the  beneficial  acts  of  inferiour  animals,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  voluntary  7    He  answers :  not  because 
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there  is  any  difierence  in  their  natures,  but  because  conscience 
*'  has  a  direct  action  on  the  will,  and  a  constant  mental  con- 
tiguity to  it  ;"  whereas,  *^  it  has  no  such  mental  conti^ity  to 
involuntary  changes."  (p.  265.)  In  short,  this  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  will  is  the  great  property  of  conscience  which  our 
author  supposes  to  "  imply  and  explain  all  the  rest."  And 
as  it  escaped  the  observation  of  Butler,  it  thereby  gave  rise, 
according  to  Sir  James,  to  a  defect  in  his  system ;  inasmuch 
as  it  left  him  without  the  means  of  explaining,  or  seeming  to 
explain,  the  question  why,  or  how,  conscience  commands. 
For  our  part,  we  were  utterly  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
these  portions  of  Sir  James'  lucubrations,  until  we  came 
clearly  to  see  that  both  this  curious  question  and  its  solution 
were  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  a  preconceived 
theory. 

We  are  compelled  to  difler  from  our  author,  in  saying 
this  is  "  not  an  errour,  but  a  defect,"  in  the  system  of  Butler, 
(p.  1 19.)  If  it  is  either,  it  must  be  an  errour ;  for,  according 
to  Butler,  conscience  is  an  original  and  implanted  principle ; 
and  he  could  have  made  no  consistent  attempt  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  it  acquires  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  command.  To  use  his  own  emphatic  language,  **  it  was 
wrought  into  our  nature  by  the  hand  of  God ;"  and  it  exer- 
cises authority  over  the  world  within,  simply  because  it  was 
made  to  exercise  such  authority.  This  is  a  question  which, 
according  to  Butler's  system,  needed  no  explanation ;  and, 
consequently,  his  not  having  attempted  to  explain  it,  cannot 
be  justly  called  a  defect.  But  in  the  theory  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  which  holds  the  moral  faculty  to  be  one  of  se- 
condary formation,  it  was  necessary  to  show  how,  out  of 
mere  blind  instinctive  principles,  another  could  be  formed 
which  should  possess  the  discriminating  and  imperative  cha- 
racter of  conscience.  And  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  attempt,  perhaps  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  funda- 
mental property  ascribed  to  conscience  by  our  author,  is 
forced  and  unnatural.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  adduce  no 
proof:  we  shall  simply  submit  the  question  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  reader's  consciousness.  This  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence in  such  matters;  and  besides,  in  discussing  our  author's 
account  of  the  origin  of  conscience,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  the  above  position  to  be  correct.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  in  question  other  essential  parts 
of  his  theory. 
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Association  is  another  fundamental  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem of  our  author.  By  the  process  of  association,  the  in- 
feriour  principles  of  our  nature  undergo  certain  changes  until 
they  acquire  an  exclusive  "  regard  to  states  of  the  will ;" 
and  having  thus  acquired  the  distinguishing  quality  of  con- 
science, they  are  "capable  of  being  absorbed  into  it,  and  of 
becoming  a  pan  of  it."  If  the  principle  or  property  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-stone  of  Sir 
James'  theory,  that  of  association  may  be  considered  as  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  erected.  Such  is  the  general  pro- 
cess by  which  conscience  is  supposed  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  other  elements  of  our  nature ;  but  we  shall  arrive  at 
greater  satisfaction  and  clearness  when  we  come  to  examine 
it  more  at  large. 

In  order  to  evince  its  justness,  the  author  has  furnished 
us  with  three  canons  by  which  every  sound  theory,  as  he 
supposes,  may  be  tested;  1.  The  principles  employed  in 
the  theory  should  be  known  really  to  exist ;  2.  These  prin- 
ciples should  be  known  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  theory  ;  3.  The  theory  should  correspond,  if 
not  with  all  the  facts  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great 
a  majority  of  them  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  means 
will  in  time  be  found  to  reconcile  it  to  all,  p.  254. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  his  readers,  that  in  certain 
cases  one  of  these  rules  will  imply  another ;  that  is,  if  a 
principle  is  known  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  theory,  it  must  in  certain  cases,  necessarily  serve  to 
explain  the  latter.  But  however  this  may  be,  a  sound  theory 
will  certainly  comply  with  all  the  above  conditions  ;  and  if 
the  hypothesis  of  Sir  James  should,  on  minute  inspection,  be 
found  inconsistent  with  them,  we  may  fairly  reject  it,  and 
that  on  his  own  principles. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  his  theory  complies  with 
the  first  of  the  above  rules;  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of 
association  is  really  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  known  to 
produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory?  To 
determine  this  question,  we  must  first  consider  what  effects 
the  principle  of  association  is  known  to  produce.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  its  known  effects  is,  according  to  our 
author  himself,  the  formation  of  the  secondary  passion  of 
avarice.  Every  man  possesses  certain  natural  desires:  these 
superinduce  the  desire  of  money,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  gratified.    As  he  continues  to  accumulate  the  means  of 
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pleasure  or  gratification,  the  secondary  desire  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  becomes 
an  overmatch  for  that  which  gave  it  birth.  Hence,  although 
he  possesses  the  means  of  gratification,  he  will  not  devote 
them  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  desired. 
This  process  and  its  result  are  perfectly  clear  in  the  eye 
of  consciousness.  The  miser  must  either  forego  the  end,  or 
else  part  with  the  means  ;  and  as  his  desire  to  possess  the 
latter  has  become  stronger  than  his  desire  to  obtain  the 
former,  so  that  maintains  over  this  an  ascendant  and  with- 
ering influence.  Is  this  effect  like  those  ascribed  to  the 
same  principle  in  the  theory  of  our  author  ?  Let  us  see  and 
compare.  But,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  prefer  stating  in 
his  own  words  the  effects  supposed  by  him  to  result  from 
the  principle  of  association. 

*•  When  the  social  affections  are  formed,  they  are  actually 
followed  in  every  instance  by  the  tcill  to  do  whatever  can  pro- 
mote their  object.  Compassion  excites  a  voluntary  determina- 
tion to  do  whatever  relieves  the  person  pitied.  The  like 
process  must  occur  in  every  case  of  gratitude,  generosity, 
and  affection.  Nothing  so  uniformly  follows  the  kind  dis- 
position as  the  act  of  will,  because  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  benevolent  desire  can  be  gratified.  The  result  of 
what  Brown  justly  calls  a  *  finer  analysis'  shows  a  mental 
contiguity  of  the  affection  to  the  volition  to  be  much  closer 
than  appears  on  a  coarser  examinatbn  of  this  part  of  our  na- 
ture. No  wonder  then,  that  the  strongest  association,  the 
most  active  power  of  reciprocal  suggestion,  should  subsist 
between  them.  As  all  the  affections  are  delightful,  so  the 
volitions,  voluntary  ads  which  are  the  only  means  of  their 
gratifications^  become  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  to 
the  mind.  The  habitual  disposition  to  perform  them  is  felt 
in  ourselves,  and  observed  in  others  with  satisfaction.  As 
these  feelings  become  more  lively,  the  absence  of  them  may 
be  viewed  in  ourselves  as  a  pain,  in  others  with  an  aliena- 
tion capable  of  indefinite  increase.  I'hey  become  entirely 
independent  sentiments ;  still,  however,  receiving  abundant 
supplies  of  nourishment  from  their  parent  affections,  which, 
in  well-balanced  minds,  reciprocally  strengthen  each  other; 
unlike  the  unkind  passions,  which  are  constantly  engaged  in 
the  most  angry  conflicts  of  civil  war.  In  this  state  we  de- 
sire to  experience  these  benificent  volitions,  to  cultivate  a 
ilisposition  towards  ^tbem,  and  to  do  every  corresponding 
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voluntary  act.  They  are  for  their  own  sale  the  object  of  &- 
sire.  They  thus  constitute  a  large  portion  of  those  emotions, 
desires,  and  afTections,  which  regard  certain  dispositions  of 
the  mind  as  their  sole  and  ultimate  end.  These  are  what 
are  called  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  sentiments,  or  best 
though  most  simply,  by  the  ancient  name  of  Conscience ; 
which  has  the  merit  in  our  language,  of  being  applied  to  no 
other  purpose,  which  peculiarly  marks  the  strong  workings 
of  these  feelings  on  conduct,  and  which,  from  its  solemn  and 
sacred  character,  is  well  adapted  to  denote  the  venerable 
authority  of  the  highest  principle  of  human  nature.*'  p.  258. 

According  to  this  account  of  its  formation,  Conscience 
can  exist  only  where  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  which  it  approves  ;  and  in  order  to  make  its 
existence  universal,  or  to  render  all  men  accountable  beings, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  author  to  maintain,  that  the  "act  of 
the  will  uniformly  follows  the  kind  disposition."  But  how 
far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  the  fact !  Is  compas- 
sion, for  example,  invariably  followed  by  "the  voluntarv 
determination  to  do  whatever  relieves  the  person  pitied  r* 
The  passive  impressions  or  feelings  of  pity,  it  is  well  known, 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  pass  away  unimproved;  the 
benevolent  acts  which  they  were  designed  to  produce  are 
not  performed ;  until,  in  the  end,  they  become  dissociated 
from  the  will.  They  lose  the  power  to  move  it.  In  such 
a  case,  the  person  would  have  no  conscience,  according  to 
our  author:  and  the  mere  sentimentalist,  who  has  learned  to 
drop  a  tear  over  the  miseries  of  his  brother,  but  who  has  never 
learned  to  relieve  his  distresses,  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
rank  and  accountability  of  a  moral  agent,  as  he  is  from  hav- 
ing performed  the  duties  which  are  appropriate  to  that  rank. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  supposed  that  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  Conscience,  are  states  of  the  will; 
and  that  when  we  come  to  desire  these  for  their  own  sakes* 
then  are  they  capable  of'*  being  absorbed  into  Conscience:'* 
just  as  when  we  come  to  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  is 
this  desire  transformed  into  the  passion  of  avarice.  But 
how  can  such  a  comparison  be  made  ?  In  what  intelligible 
sense  can  a  benevolent  affection  be  said  to  employ  states  of 
the  will  as  means  to  an  end?  Every  benevolent  affection, 
we  all  know,  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  its  object.  And  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
if  the  affection  bo  real,  sound  and  unobstructed  in  its  course. 
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it  will  go  forth  in  voluntary  acts  to  bless  its  object  In 
every  such  case,  the  state  of  the  will,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  state  of  the  mind  in  willing,  follows  the  desire 
to  do  good.  The  slate  of  the  will  is  the  spontaneous  result 
of  a  principle  of  our  nature  ;  and  to  compare  it  to  a  meang 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end,  is,  if  we  do  not 
see  amiss,  a  manifest  and  gross  abuse  of  language.  And  we 
should  believe  that  we  had  misunderstood  Sir  James,  if  the 
idea  we  attach  to  his  language  were  not  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  his  argument,  and  to  the  stability  of  his  system. 

Again :  when  the  secondary  passion  of  avarice  is  fully 
formed,  the  desire  or  desires  from  which  it  sprang,  cease  to 
actuate  the  mind  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  benevo- 
lent affections  after  conscience  has  been  formed  from  them. 
Avarice  crushes  its  parent  affection ;  but,  in  the  theory,  the 
original  and  secondary  desires  "  reciprocally  strengthen 
each  other."  The  sentiments  of  secondary  formation  in  the 
theory,  receive  *' constant  supplies  of  nourishment  from  their 
parent  affections ;  whereas,  the  secondary  passion  out  of  the 
theory  receives  no  such  supply,  as  it  goes  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  single-handed.  In  the  known  case,  we  see  two 
antagonist  desires — we  see  the  one  gradually  yielding  to 
the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  other — we  see  the  latter 
gaining  the  entire  ascendency  over  the  other,  and  over  the 
whole  man.  But,  in  the  supposed  case,  we  see  a  single 
affection  partly  transformed,  from  time  to  time,  into  a  **  com- 
ponent part  of  conscience,"  without  losing  aughtof  its  original 
fulness  and  vigor.  In  the  known  case,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  passion  that  it  should  become 
stronger  than  the  original  desire ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
supposed  case,  no  such  necessity  exists ;  and,  in  fact.  Con- 
science is  frequently  weaker  than  the  private  and  social 
affections  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 

The  parallel  fails  in  another  most  important  particular. 
When  money  comes  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  at  first  so  eagerly 
accumulated ;  this  is  but  the  transfer,  by  association,  of  a 
desire  from  one  object  to  another,  or  the  prevalence  of  one 
desire  over  its  antagonist.  There  is  no  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  mental  affection.  It  was  a  desire  at  first,  and  it  is  a 
desire  still ;  remaining  the  same  and  unaltered  in  kind.  But 
the  affect  ascribed  to  the  principle  of  association  in  the  theo- 
ry, is  that  of  changinga  mental  affection  from  one  kind  into 
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another ;  for,  as  Butler  has  well  said,  Conscience  is  superior 
••  in  nature  and  in  kind  ^  to  the  other  principles  of  our  moral 
constitution :— a  position  for  which  Sir  James  is  himself  a 
strenuous  advocate. 

The  parallel  appears  to  fail  in  every  particular ;  and  a 
close  inspection  shows  a  real  difference,  where  our  author 
has  only  fancied  a  resemblance,  or  unwittingly  created  a 
seeming-  one  by  an  arbitrary  use  of  language. 

The  natural  passion  of  anger  is  supposed  to  contribute 
its  share  towards  the  formation  of  our  moral  sentiments. 
**  We  cultivate  a  natural  anger  against  oppression,  which 
guards  ourselves  against  the  practice  of  that  vice,  and  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  it  deters  others  from  its  exercise. 
The  first  rude  resentment  of  a  child  is  against  every  instru- 
ment of  hurt.  We  confine  it  to  intentional  hurt,  when  we 
are  taught  by  experience  that  it  prevents  only  that  species  of 
hurt ;  and  at  last  it  is  still  further  limited  to  wrong  done  to 
ourselves  or  others,  and  in  that  case  becomes  a  purely  moral 
sentiment."    p.  145. 

We  can  see  how,  in  the  theory  at  least,  the  natural 
passion  of  anger  undergoes  certain  limitations,  until 
Its  operations  are  narrowed  down  to  intentional  hurt, 
or  voluntary  injury ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  has  acquired 
the  new  characteristic,  not  only  of  resenting  voluntary  hurt 
exclusively,  but  also  of  condemning  it  as  wrong.  We  see 
how  the  sphere  of  its  operations  has  been  circumscribed ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  its  very  nature  has  been  changed. 
In  truth,  we  may  limit  and  circumscribe  the  operations  of 
anger  as  we  please — we  may  increase  its  strength  and  ve- 
hemence to  the  utmost  degree  of  intensity — we  may  cause 
it  to  burn  to  the  very  centre  of  the  soul — and  still  it  will 
remain  difierent  in  nature  and  in  kind  from  the  feeling  of  wrong, 
the  sentiment  of  moral  disapprobation.  The  great  change 
which  a  blind  anger  must  unaergo,  before  it  can  be  assimi- 
lated to  fhe  discriminating  and  imperative  character  of  con- 
science, is  not  accounted  for  in  the  theory,  but  assumed. 
Just  at  the  convenient  moment,  the  needful  transformation 
happens  to  it,  we  see  not  why  nor  how. 

We  shall  notice  one  more  instance  of  the  changes  ascrib- 
ed to  the  principle  of  association;  because  it  will  serve,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  to  illustrate  the  extravagant  lengths 
into  which  the  finest  intellects  may  be  seduced  by  the  love 
of  theory.  We  desire  the  praise  of  our  fellow  men. 
Vol,  V.  65 
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Praise-worthiDess  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired.  Now,  let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  meet  the  de* 
mands  of  the  theory,  that  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  pur- 
sue praise-worthines5i  or  virtue,  merely  from  the  desire  to 
obtain  praise ;  and  then  the  theory  will  carry  out  the  remain* 
der  of  the  process  with  unspeakable  ease.     For  *'  as  we 

Sradually  transfer  our  desire  from  praise  to  praise- worthiness, 
lis  principle  also  is  adopted  into  conscience.**  p.  170. 
Ay,  and  we  shall  henceforth  seek  praise-worthiness  for  its 
own  sake  I  Thus  the  disciple  of  Mandeville,  who  begins  the 
practice  of  virtue  merely  to  obtain  praise,  may,  in  the  end, 
pursue  it,  for  its  own  sake,  in  spite  of  scorn,  persecution  and 
death  I 

From  what  precedes,  we  think  we  may  be  justified  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  principle  of  association  is  not  known 
to  produce  effects  like  tnose  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory,  and 
that  it  will  not  serve  to  explain  the  facts  observed.  And 
hence,  the  theory  of  our  author  does  not  comply  with  the 
second  or  third  canon  laid  down  by  himself. 

But,  to  our  great  surprise,  Sir  James  leaves  the  light  of 
consciousness,  and  the  world  of  mind,  to  roam  abroad  in  the 
region  of  matter  for  illustration  and  proof.  What  can  be 
meant  by  such  a  step  T  Does  he  intend  to  employ  the  prin- 
ciple of  mental  association  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  f  Greativ*  indeed,  must  his  intellectual  vision 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  law  of  association,  if  he  imagined  that 
he  could  see  it  every  where ;  not  only  presiding  over  the 
empire  of  mind,  and  ^iving^  rise  to  all  its  complicated 
workings  and    revolutions,  but  exerting  its  omnipresent 

E>wer  m  forming  the  material  elements  into  new  compounds, 
ut  if  association  be  not  a  law  of  matter,  to  what  purpose 
are  material  changes  adduced  to  illustrate  those  afiected  by 
it  in  mind  ?    Let  us  quote  one  of  these  passages. 

''The  whole  creation  teems  with  instances  where  the 
most  powerful  agents  and  the  most  lasting  bodies  are  the 
acknowledged  results  of  combination,  sometimes  of  a  few, 
often  of  many  elements.  These  compounds  often  in  their 
turn  become  the  elements  of  other  substances :  and  it  is  with 
fliem  that  we  are  chiefly  conversant  in  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge, solely  in  the  concerns  of  life.  No  man  ever  fancied, 
that  because  they  are  compounds,  they  were  therefore  the 
less  real  It  is  impossible  to  confound  them  with  any  pf  the 
separate  elements  which  coQtribule  to  their  formation.    But 
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a  much  more  close  reAemblance  presents  itself.  Every  se- 
condary desire,  or  acquired  relish,  involves  in  it  a  transfer 
of  pleasure  to  something  which  was  before  indifferent  or 
disagreeable.  Is  the  new  pleasure  the  less  real  for  being 
acquired  ?  Is  it  not  often  preferred  to  the  original  enjoy- 
ment r  p,  266. 

There  are  other  passages  fully  as  strong,  if  not  stronger, 
in  which  Sir  James  endeavours  to  fortify  his  theory  by  anal- 
ogies drawn  from  matter.  But  when  the  (Question  relates  to 
our  mental  processes  and^ changes,  no  testimony  can  be  law- 
fully admitted  but  that  of  consciousness.  Matter  and  mind 
are  so  wholly  unlike  in  all  that  we  know  or  can  comprehend 
of  them,  that  the  properties  and  operations  of  the  former 
can  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  those  of  the  latter.  And 
if  we  must  use  metaphors  and  comparisons,  if  we  must  em- 
ploy language  borrowed  from  material  objects,  in  discussing 
the  subjects  of  mental  and  moral  science ;  this  should  be 
merely  with  the  view  of  referring  the  mind  back  to  its  own 
consciousness ;  and  if  the  point  to  be  established  cannot  be 
made  manifest  by  that  inward  light,  it  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  hold  anv  place  among  the  truths  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy.  In  these  departments  of  science,  no 
proof  snould  ever  be  attempted  from  the  world  of  matter : 
and  all  our  anxiety  should  be  to  guard  against  its  delusive 
analogies.  And  if  this  fundamental  canon,  so  long  ago  and 
so  irreversibly  established,  be  not  rigidly  observed,  we  must 
expect  that  mental  and  moral  philosophy  will  continue  to 
run  out  into  all  the  wild  and  phantastic  vagaries  of  unbridled 
hypothesis. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  Sir 
James  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  the  direct  evidence  of 
consciousness  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  transforma- 
tions of  which  it  speaks  are  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  dark  and  unremembered  period  of  our  existence.  But  the 
same  objection,  he  alleges,  would  prove  as  fatal  to  Berkley's 
tlieory  of  acquired  perception  as  to  his  theory  of  acquired 
conscience.  But  the  principles  which  bishop  Berkley  em- 
ploys are  known  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to 
them  in  his  theory,  and  they  will  also  serve  to  explain  the 
facts  for  which  it  contends.  And  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  couched  by  Cheselden,  we  are  furnished  with  one 
actual  instance  of  the  process  by  which  the  power  of  per- 
ception is  acquired;  wnereas  we  have  been  furnished  with 
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no  such  instance  with  regard  to  the  actual  formation  of 
conscience. 

It  will  occur,  perhaps,  to  the  reader  of  the  theory  in 
question  to  ask,  why  may  not  the  worst  portions  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  the  more  amiable  and  lovely,  be  trans- 
formed into  Conscience  7  Avarice,  no  less  than  compassion, 
employs  "  states  of  the  will ;"  and  it  employs  them  exactly 
13  the  same  manner.  Why  may  not  the  former,  then,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  acquire  "  an  exclusive  regard  to  states 
of  the  will ;"  which  is  the  property  of  Conscience  that  is 
supposed  to  "imply  and  explain  all  the  rest^**  Why  may 
not  this,  as  well  as  any  other  afiection  of  the  mind,  become 
•*  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  Conscience,**  by  acquiring 
the  only  qualitv  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  such 
an  absorption  f  Of  this  question,  the  author  of  the  theory 
has  furnished  no  solution. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  would  ofier  a  word  with  respect 
to  the  tendency  of  the  theory  which  we  have  opposed.  If 
we  had  regarded  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  which 
is  likely  to  produce  no  evil  fruit,  we  should  have  left  it  to 
the  discussion  of  others.  But  we  think  it  calculated  to  exert 
a  pernicious  influence ;  because  it  annihilates  the  inherent 
excellency  and  glory  of  virtue.  The  only  real  difierence 
which  it  recognizes  between  dispositions  or  actions  is,  that 
some  are  useful  as  means  to  an  end,  while  others  are  not. 
Virtue  is  taken  up,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
just  as  a  man  seeks  money  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to 
some  further  object.  The  virtuous  man,  it  is  true,  becomes 
perfectly  disinterested  in  his  virtue ;  ultimately  he  pursues 
virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  discovers 
any  new  excellency  in  it,  any  more  than  the  miser  discovers 
any  new  quality  in  his  bags  of  gold  and  silver.  Conscience 
approves  virtue — but  why  ?  not  because  she  beholds  its  in- 
trinsic beauty,  but  because  her  contemplation  of  it  is  exclu- 
sive. It  is  owing  to  the  mental  position  of  Conscience, 
which  **  ascends  not  beyond  the  heart  of  man,**  that  •*  moral 
approbation  must  be  limited  to  voluntary  operations."  (pp. 
173, 266.)  Moral  approbation  is  not  the  result  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  of  a  blind  necessity.  The  feeling  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions is  a  delusion  engendered  by  habit  and  association. 
The  feeling  itself  is  real ;  but  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  theory  which 
gives  such  low  and  degrading  views  of  the  transcendant  and 
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immutable  glory  of  virtue,  must  tend  to  impair  our  respect 
for  it,  and  thereby  divert  the  mind  from  the  highest  and 
purest  fountain  of  human  happiness? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  made  some  allusion  to 
the  false  method  to  ivhich  the  theory  under  consideration 
owes  its  existence.  Hartley  has  informed  us  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  led  to  embrace  and  advocate  this  theory. 
He  began,  as  lie  tells  us,  by  tidying  the  power  of  the  principle 
of  association ;  by  trying  whether  it  could  not  be  made  to 
account  for  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains.  He  un« 
dertook  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  various  parts  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  or  rather  to  trace  them  all  up  to  the 
same  origin,  before  he  had  carefullv  observed  their  several 
characteristics.  How  many  false  theories  have  arisen  from 
the  same  prolific,  from  the  same  inexhaustible  source  I  One 
person  adopts  the  principle  of  self-love,  because  he  happens 
to  see  how  it  will  serve  to  explain  a  few  of  our  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  grand  simplification,  it  must 
be  made  to  explain  all  the  rest.  Another  seizes  upon  sym- 
pathy, a  third  upon  association,  and  each  proceeds  to  take 
such  a  view  of  facts  as  will  enable  him  with  the  greater 
ease  to  reduce  them  all  to  his  own  favorite  classification,  or 
mode  of  explanation.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  fancv,  a  good 
deal  of  coloring,  and,  above  all,  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
the  true  nature  of  things  is  most  strangely  disguised ;  and 
all,  however  unlike  in  themselves,  are  made  to  appear  in  one 
grand  array  with  the  same  regimentals  on ; — whilst  the 
theoriser  himself  stands  forth  as  the  captain  of  the  host  I 

And  such  will  continue  to  be  the  course  of  men  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Yet  let  us  take  encouragement,  as  well  as 
warning.  For  order  and  light,  real  and  not  apparent  only, 
will  ultimately  rise  out  of  confusion  and  darkness.  If  the 
systems  which  spring  from  human  ingenuity,  may,  at  first 
sight,  strike  the  mind  with  their  regularity  and  beauty;  yet, 
let  us  recollect  that  they  are  destined  soon  to  pass  away. 
The  system  which  Descartes  has  given  us  of  the  material 
universe,  for  example,  was  adapted  to  captivate  the  mind; 
because  its  immense  fabric,  because  its  wide  inductions, 
were  based  upon  a  few  particulars  within  the  reach  of  all. 
By  recommending  itself  to  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  to  its  passionate  love  of  general 
principles,  it  was  calculated  to  make  proselytes  among  the 
Ignorant  as  well  as  among  the  learned.    But  it  was  com 
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pelled,  in  spite  of  all  its  captivating  charms,  to  shrink  into 
nothing  before  the  irresistible  manifestation  of  the  truth. 

Newton  unveiled  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  His 
facts  are  as  broad  as  his  principles.  His  foundation  is  laid 
as  deep  as  that  of  nature  itself.  And  hence,  although  bis 
system,  as  has  been  well  said,  does  not  give  the  mind  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  it;  yet  it  will  outlive  ten  thou- 
sand such  fanciful  hypotheses  as  that  of  the  immortal  French 
philosopher.  If,  from  the  causes  above  intimated,  error  has 
the  advantage  over  truth  in  the  rapidity  of  her  marches  ;  the 
latter  possesses,  in  many  cases,  the  inconceivable  advantage 
that  her  conquests  are  everlasting. 

But  such  views  as  those  unfolded  by  Newton  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  in  any  department  of  science,  without  much 
toil  and  self-denial.  To  recur  to  our  former  example,  the 
disciple  of  Descartes  may  see  all  the  order  and  beauty  of 
his  master's  system  at  once ;  and  he  may  be  charmed  before 
its  evanescent  glories  have  time  to  fade  from  his  eyes.  But 
the  disciple  of  Newton  must  hear  much  apparent  discord 
before  he  can  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Like  the  Christian,  he  must  depend 
upon  promises  at  first,  and  he  must  pass  through  the  valley 
of  self-denial  and  humility,  in  order  to  reach  that  loftiest 
eminence  ever  attained  by  man,  from  whence  he  may  look 
abroad,  not  upon  the  production  of  hypothesis  and  fancy* 
but  upon  the  unrivalled  glory  of  Grod's  own  creation. 


Art.  IL — Thoughts  on   the  Nature   and  extent  or 
Man's  Dependence. 

Bt  Rst.  Isaac  Farsoiis,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 

The  Christian  world  is  divided  in  opinion  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  on  no  one  does  this  difference  result  in  wider  dis- 
crepancies than  on  that  of  human  dependence.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Theological  discussions  of  this  age.  There 
are  not  a  few,  who  lake  the  side  of  Arminians  and  Pela- 
gians in  these  discussions,  who  have  formerly  ranked  with 
Calvinists,  and  who  still  claim  to  be  Calvinists,  while  in  their 
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views  of  man's  dependence,  they  are  in  fact  with  Pelagians 
and  Arminians,  and  are  found  carrying  out  their  heretical 
views  on  other  subjects  in  Theology.  It  is  not  my  design 
to  trace  minutely  the  distinction  between  Calvinists  on  the 
one  handy  and  Arminians  and  Pelagians  on  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  human  dependence,  nor  to  show  the  influence  of  this 
in  determining  their  respective  views  of  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion,  but  my  design  is  simply  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  man's  dependence. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  believers  in  revelation,  that 
mankind  are  the  creatures  of  God,  that  to  him  they  owe 
both  their  creation  and  preservation,  yet  among  believers 
in  revelation  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  man's  dependence  on  God.  As  mankind  are  free, 
moral,  and  accountable  agents,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
this  dependence  must  differ  in  kind  or  degree  from  the  de- 
pendence of  material  existence,  and  hence,  they  would  re- 
strict dependence  to  the  existence  of  man  at  first,  and  to  his 
general  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  Calvinists  bold  to 
entire  and  absolute  dependence  in  man  on  God.  Yet  they 
admit  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  hold  to  human  ac- 
countability as  really  and  as  fully  as  others,  who  limit  man's 
dependence  in  accomodation  to  their  preconceived  views  of 
free  agency. 

It  is  important  for  all,  of  every  name  and  class,  to  lie 
established  in  scriptural  views  on  this  subject,  and  also,  that 
all  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  their  depend- 
ence in  its  full  extent  as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I 
shall,  I.  Inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  man's  dependence  on 
God.     II.  As  to  its  extent. 

I.  The  nature  of  man's  dependence  on  God.  Man  is  a 
complex  being,  uniting  soul  and  body  in  his  person,  having 
an  animal  nature  and  a  moral  existence,  yet  man  in  both  na- 
tures, in  soul  and  in  body,  is  the  creation  of  God,  the  work- 
manship of  his  hands,  as  really  so,  as  any  portion  of  the  in- 
animate creation.  He  was  brought  into  existence  without 
any  will  or  agency  of  his  own,  and  he  is  in  his  structure  as 
to  body  and  soul,  such  a  creature,  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  capacities  as  God  chose  to  see  in  him.  The  dependence 
of  man  on  God  for  existence  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  inani- 
mate matter.  And  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  man's  de- 
pendence, that  should  distinguish  it  from  the  dependence 
of  other  effects  of  creative  power?    It  is  true,  that  as  a 
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moral  agent,  he  is  constituted  with  faculties  which  give 
him  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  than  irrational  crea- 
tures, but  this  higher  rank  does  not  prove  that  he  is  any  the 
less  dependent  on  God,  or  that  dependence  in  his  case  differs 
in  its  nature  from  dependence  in  other  creatures,  unless  it 
should  appear  from  other  sources  of  knowledge  that  man  is 
less  under  the  controul  of  God  than  other  creatures.  Irra* 
tional  creatures  have  a  distinct  organization,  and  are  distinct 
a^nts,  yet  absolutelv  under  the  controul  of  God  and  com- 
pletely in  his  hands  I  And  why  should  we  infer  any  thing 
different  from  this  in  rep^ard  to  the  dependence  of  men  as 
the  creatures  of  God,  though  they  are  moral  and  account- 
able 7  God  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits  and  the  former  of 
their  bodies,  and  as  the  offspring  of  God  they  belong  to  him, 
and  are  accountable  to  him :  they  are  as  really  his  as  the  earth 
on  which  they  dwell,  and  they  have  nothing  of  privilege, 
nor  of  talent,  nor  of  means  of  happiness  and  usefulness, 
which  has  not  come  to  them  from  God.  And  as  God  is  the 
giver- of  all,  so  he  is  able  to  take  away  all  their  blessings, 
and  they  cannot  live,  nor  breathe,  nor  move  any  longer  than 
it  is  his  pleasure  that  they  should.  Dependence,  for  aught 
that  appears,  may  be  contemplated  as  extending  to  all  crea- 
tures, still  in  point  of  dependence  they  are  aU  alike.  No 
creature  is  beyond  the  reach  of  God*s  power ;  none  is  beneath 
his  care.  He  is  Creator  of  all,  he  is  over  all,  holds  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  respect  to  all,  and  all  are  dependent  on 
him  for  their  continued  existence.  God  challenges  this  su- 
premacjr  to  himself  in  his  word  :  '*I  am  God  and  there  is  no 
God  with  me.  I  kill  and  I  make  alive.  I  wound  and  I 
heal,  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand." 
Though  dependence  may  be  of  the  same  nature  in  all  crea- 
tures, so  far  as  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  still  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  men  are  dependent  on  God.  This  leads 

II.  To  inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  man's  dependence  on 
God.  .  Under  this  inquiry  I  shall  contemplate  man  just  in 
respect  to  his  powers  of  moral  agency,  ana — ^secondly,  in  his 
character  as  a  sinner. 

Whenever  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  mind  in  re^rd  to  the 
extent  of  human  dependence,  it  has  respected  man  m  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  oFmoral  agency.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
powers  are  from  God,  but  in  the  exercise  of  them,  it  is  said 
that  man's  freedom  is  such,  as  exempts  him  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent from  dependence,  and  that  God  cannot  controul  roan  in 
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the  exercise  of  his  powers,  as  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to. 
But  what  absurdity  is  there  in  admitting  the  idea  of  depend* 
ence  in  the  soul  of  man  on  God?  Can  the  human  soul  exist 
independently  of  God?  Does  not  its  immortality  depend  on 
the  will  of  God? — and  is  not  the  soul  dependent  on  God  for 
its  natural  powers,  and  also  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  as 
well  as  for  their  continued  and  regular  state?  The  under* 
atandinj?  is  the  leading  faculty  of  the  soul,  yet  what  man  is 
there  who  can  say  that  he  is  not  dependent  on  God  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  ?  or  what  man  can  say  this  faculty 
shall  never  be  deranged?  Who  has  not  seen  the  mind 
thrown  off  its  balance,  and  the  understanding  deranged  and 
for  the  time  being  the  person's  moral  agency  impaired? 
Is  not  the  Father  of  our  spirits  conversant  with  them  ?  and 
does  he  not  control  all  the  influences  and  causes,  which  af- 
fect any  of  our  faculties  ? — and  shall  we  feel,  that  we  are 
independent  in  the  exercise  of  our  powers?  Saith  the 
Psalmist,  '*  O  Lord  thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off, 
for  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue  but  O  Lord  thou 
knowest  it  altogether, — thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  be- 
fore and  laid  thine  hand  u|>on  me !  Whither  shall  I  go  from 
thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  I 
see  no  more  absurditv  in  the  entire  dependence  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent,  than  in  the  entire  dependence  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter ?  And  from  man  as  a  moral  agent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  I  cannot  detach  the  idea  of  dependence  oti  God 
and  yet  retain  him  accountable  to  God  !  If  man  is  capable 
of  acting  independently  of  God  and  beyond  the  power  and 
influence  of  God  to  control  and  restrain  him,  I  see  not,  why 
it  does  not  follow,  that  he  ceases  to  be  accountable  to  God  I 
Dependence  and  accountability  in  creatures  who  are  moral 
agents,  go  hand  in  hand !  Where  dependence  begins  in  a 
moral  a^ent  on  God,  accountability  begins  I — where  depend- 
ence ends,  accountability  ends  !  On  this  principle,  if  men 
are  supposed  to  act  independently  of  God  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  moral  agency,  we  must  suppose  that  they 
cease  to  be  accountable  to  God  in  their  conduct.  But  this 
conclusion  is  contrary  to  all  that  is  taught  us  in  the  word  of 
God  on  this  subject.  The  law  of  God,  the  rule  of  duty  to 
men  as  moral  agents,  requires  obedience  to  God  to  the  entire 
extent  of  their  capacities,  whether  they  choose  to  yield  this 
obedience  or  not.  *•  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength 
Vou  Y.  67 
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and  with  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This 
law  extends  the  claims  of  God  to  man  in  the  exercise  of  all 
his  powers  both  as  he  stands  related  to  God  and  to  his  fellow 
beings.  The  law  takes  for  granted,  therefore,  man's  de- 
pendence on  God  in  the  possession  and  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  it  enforces  his  obh'gation  of  duty  to  God  in  the  exercise 
of  all  his  powers  of  moral  agency.  And  this  law  is  binding 
on  every  man — on  all  men  in  all  their  differences  of  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  in  the  world !  But  how  could  this 
be  supposed,  if  men  are  independent  of  God  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  of  mora!  agency  ?  how  can  the  claims  of 
God  be  enforced  on  creatures  beyond  the  extent  of  their  de- 
pendence? Free  agency  is  supposed  in  the  divine  law — 
and  the  claims  of  God  are  enforced  on  men  as  dependent  in 
their  free  agency  on  God,  and  of  course  as  accountable  to 
him  to  the  lull  extent  of  their  powers  and  in  all  their  use  of 
them.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  dependence  of 
men  on  God,  are  those  declarations  of  the  word  of  God  in 
which  God  claims  to  himself  the  preroffaiive  of  searcbiiig  and 
knowing  their  hearts;  in  which  also  he  foretells  cheir 
thoughts  and  conduct — and  in  which  he  asserts  the  preroga- 
tive of  controling  their  hearts  and  conduct.  As  dependent 
beings  men  cannot  conceal  what  passes  in  their  hearts  froni 
God.  "  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth — the  Lord  look- 
eth  on  the  heart.  If  ye  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God 
or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  God,  shall  not  God 
search  this  out,  for  he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart  ?* 
The  righteous  God  trieth  the  heart  and  reins.  The  fininc; 
pot  is  for  silver  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  but  the  Lord  trietn 
the  hearts.**  As  God  has  cognizance  of  what  passes  in  the 
heails  of  men,  so  he  knows  before  hand  what  their  thoughts 
and  actions  will  be: — and  hence  in  many  instances  in  his 
word,  he  has  foretold  how  individuals  would  act, — and  how 
nations  would  act,  and  the  predictions  have  been  fulfilled 
and  he  controls  men  in  their  hearts  and  conduct :— even 
the  king's  heart,  **  notwithstanding  he  has  power  over  his 
fellow  men,  is  declared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water,  as  the  streams  of  water,  he  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will.''  The  language  of  God  concerning 
the  proud  king  of  Assyria,  is — "  I  will  punish  the  fruit  of  the 
stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  i  he  glory  of  his  high 
looks  I  Shall  the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth 
therewith  7— or  shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him 
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that  shaketh  it  T — as  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against 
him,  that  lifteth  it  up,  or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  itself  up 
as  if  it  were  no  wood  ?**  What  terms  could  express,  more 
forcihly,  entire  and  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and  ihi^^loo 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  proudest  monarchs  in  ancient 
times?     Need  I  multiply  declarations  from   the   Bible  in 

Eroof  of  man's  dependence  on  God  as  a  moral  and  accounta- 
le  creature  ? — when  it  is  a  truth  so  fully  implied  in  all  parts 
of  the  word  of  God — and  when  God  holds  man  accountable 
for  all  his  acts  of  moral  agency,  and  has  recorded  his  purpose 
to  bring  all  men  into  judgment  and  to  judge  them  as  moral 
bein<2:s  according  to  their  deeds? 

But  2d,  I  am  to  contemplate  men,  as  sinners  in  their 
dependence  on  God. 

As  sinners  they  are  dependent  on  God  in  another  respect, 
than  simply  as  creatures.  Being  rebellious  in  their  tempers 
and  lives— having,  become  alienated  from  God  in  their  af- 
fections and  choice  and  conduct,  they  are  in  a 'state  of  con- 
demnation and  ruin,  exposed  to  eternal  death.  And  in  this 
state  of  guilt  and  moral  ruin,  they  are  dependent  on  the 
mercy  and  compassion  of  God.  The  Gospel  is  a  ijevelation 
of  the  grace  of  God  for  their  salvation.  As  moral  Gover- 
nor, God  was  under  no  obligation  to  provide  a  Saviour  or 
make  known  a  way  of  salvation.  The  moral  ruin  and  con- 
sequent dependence  of  the  race  of  man  on  the  mercy  of  God 
form  the  occasion  for  God  to  display  his  compassion  in  the 

!irt  of  a  Saviour — and  in  the  provisions  of  grace  through  him. 
t  is  so  represented  in  the  divine  word.  •*  For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life, 
for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.**  Thus  man- 
kind were  dependent  on  the  compassion  of  God  for  a  Saviour 
and  way  of  salvation.  The  Lord  from  heaven—the  well 
t)eloved'  Son  of  God  is  such  a  Saviour  as  they  need:  he  is  in  all 
respects  suited  to  their  necessities,— the  terms  of  God's  ac- 
ceptance  through  him  are  adapted  to  their  powers  of  moral 
agency  and  are  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  of  duty, 
and  so  are  all  the  motives  by  which  their  acceptance  of  these 
terms  is  urged,  yet  in  their  hearts  as  sinners  men  refuse 
these  terms  and  slight  the  mercy  freely  offered  to  them  in 
the  Gospel,  and  they  would  all  perish  in  their  sins,  were 
God  to  leave  them  to  their  own  love  and  choice  of  sin.    The 
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depravity  of  their  hearts,  manifest  in  their  hatred  of  the 
6os[)el,  and  rejection  of  the  free  salvation  published  to  them, 
renders  them  still  further  dependent  on  Ckxl  for  salvation. 
This  depravity  in  no  respect  excuses  them  in  their  rejection 
of  the  Gospel,  it  pertains  to  the  aflfections  or  will  in  their 
souls  and  renders  them  dependent  on  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God.  Their  obligations  as  moral  agents  remain  in  all  their 
force ;  not  impaired,  nor  Mreakened,  nor  removed  by  this 
sort  of  dependence  on  sovereign  grace.  It  is  their  sin*  their 
sin  of  nature  and  of  practice,  freely  indulged  and  confirmed 
by  habit,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  the  Holy  law  of 
God,  and  for  which  they  are  without  excuse,  which  God  will 
accept.  And  this  was  pointed  to  by  Christ  when  he  said, 
**  no  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him."  And  in  another  connexion  he  taught  the 
same  moral  im potency  when  he  said  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
"  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.'*  God 
has  provided  for  the  relief  of  sinners  in  this  case  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sinners  are  drawn  to  God  by  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  heart;  they 
are  reconciled  to  God  in  this  way.  It  is  of  grace  to  them 
according  to  God*s  own  holy  purpose.  God  is  not  under 
obligation  to  change  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  yet  every  sin- 
ner is  dependent  on  God  for  the  regenerating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  no  sinner  can  come  to 
him  in  repentance,  and  faith,  and  holy  obedience.  So  deep- 
ly seated  is  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men,  so  entire  its  dominion 
in  the  human  will,  that  instead  of  at  once  embracing  salva- 
tion freely  offered  to  them,  they  turn  away  in  aversion  to  it, 
and  in  order  to  their  acceptance  of  the  great  salvation,  God's 
compassion  must  extend  to  the  taking  away  from  them  the 
stony  heart  and  to  the  giving  of  an  heart  of  flesh.  Such  is 
the  dependence  of  men  as  sinners  on  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God.  God  gives  his  spirit  to  subdue  in  the  sinner  the  carnal 
mind ;  to  cause  the  rebel  to  submit,  the  alienated  heart  to 
love  him,  and  by  the  continued  influence  of  his  spirit  and 
his  truth  to  transform  the  regenerated  sinner  progressively 
into  his  own  moral  image,  and  thus  to  render  him  meet  for 
Heaven.  We  find  then  in  case  of  sinners  on  probation,  as 
candidates  for  Heaven  a  dependence  on  the  compassion  and 
sovereign  grace  of  God,  which  is  peculiar  to  them  as  a  class 
of  moral  beings,  and  which  arises  from  their  criminal,  moral 
impotency:  tms  dependence  does  not  free  them  at  all  from 
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their  obligation  of  duty  as  moral  agents— their  being  sinners 
does  not  take  away  their  obligation  to  be  holy,  nor  God's 
right  to  require  holiness  of  them.  As  creatures  they  are 
dependent  on  God  for  existence  and  for  all  their  powers  ;  as 
creatures  they  are  dependent  on  him  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  accountable  to  him  in  all  their  agency.  They 
are  sinners  in  his  sight,  and  as  sinners  they  are  dependent 
on  his  compassion  and  sovereign  grac^  fur  salvation. 

Our  dependence  then  renders  it  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  find  real  and  permanent  happiness  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  God.  All  our  sources  of  enjoyment  are  in  his  hands,  our 
own  existence  is  dependent  on  him:  ''In  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.''  And  to  be  at  peace  with  ' 
him,  approved  in  his  sight,  and  conformed  to  his  will  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  happiness  as  moral  beings.  We  shall  for- 
ever exist  in  our  dependence  on  God,  and  unless  we  are  re- 
conciled to  him  and  forgiven  in  Christ,  it  had  been  better  for 
us  if  we  had  not  been  born.  The  unrenewed  and  the  un- 
pardoned are  still  in  condemnation,  and  yet  the  way  is  open 
for  their  reconciliation  and  salvation.  Remainingunreconciled 
to  God,  the  sinner  is  out  of  Christ,  standing  in  his  own  law- 
place,  utterly  unable  to  rescue  himself  from  deserved  death  I 

Men  are  prone  to  glory  in  themselves,  in  their  powers 
of  mind,  in  their  wisdom  or  influence  or  usefulness.  But 
all  these  and  all  other  things,  which  are  estimable  in  the  hu- 
man  character,  and  in  human  attainments  and  pursuits,  should 
lead  us  to  glory  in  the  Lord.  To  glory  in  ourselves,  as  if 
by  our  own  wisdom,  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  skill,  or  attain- 
ments or  usefulness,  we  had  not  constant  occasion  in  our 
lives  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  dependence,  is  to  wrong 
God ;  it  is  taking  to  ourselves  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him. 
''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wis- 
dom, neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might;  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweih  me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  which  exerciseth  loving  kindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  in'  the  earth." 

Hence,  we  see  the  need  of  the  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  neces- 
sary to  render  men  moral  agents,  nor  to  constitute  them  sub- 
jects of  moral  government.  In  regard  to  their  powers  of 
moral  agency,  saints  and  impenitent  sinners  are  alike  as  to 
their  dependence  as  creatures  and  accountability,  and  in  the 
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outward  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges  (which  are  of 
grace  to  all)  they  may  be  said  to  be  subjects  of  grace  in 
common.  It  is  the  dependence  of  men  as  sinners,  which 
furnishes  the  occasion  for  special  grace.  The  necessity  for 
special  grace  is  laid  in  their  sinfulness.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  only  effectual  agent  to  the  renewal  of  a  sinner's  heart. 
And  whatever  other  truths  are  taught  men  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  if  this  necessity  for  the  Spirit's  operation  is  lost 
sight  of,  men  will  have  false  views  of  their  state  as  sinners 
and  of  the  nature  of  saving  conversion.  The  doctrine  of  the 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  spirit  coincides  perfectly  with 
our  dependence  as  sinners,  and  in  general  so  far  as  individuals 
fall  into  mistake  concerning  the  latter,  they  err  in  their  views 
of  the  former.  Our  depehdence  on  the  spirit  of  God  for 
spiritual  life  and  meetness  for  Heaven,  arises  from  tlie  sin- 
fulness of  our  natures. 

This  subject  teaches  us  to  rejoice  in  the  omnipotent  and 
sovereign  ^race  of  God.     As  sinners,  men  had  no  claims  on 
God  for  salvation,  nor  for  any  of  the  means  and  steps  prepa- 
ratory to  their  salvation.     Iheir  dependence  as  sinners  left 
them  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  absolutely  at  his  option  to 
treat  them  according  to  their  desert  of  punishment,  or  to 
save  them  as  an  act  of  grace.    God  has  revealed  his  pur- 
poses of  grace  in  their  behalf.     We  have  reason  to  bless  and 
praise  his  great  and  holy  name,  that  he  has  been  pleased  so 
to  do,  and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  human  will  is  not  omnipo- 
tent; God  is  able  to  subdue  it,  and  the  omnipotence  of  his 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  purposes  of  his  grace  in  its  ex- 
ercise.    These  purposes  have  their  origin  in  the  pleasure  of 
his  own  will  and  arc  from  eternity ;  and  the  raasons  govern- 
ing the  ever  blessed  God  in  the  application  of  them  to  indi- 
vidual sinners  in  the  progress  of  the  great  workof  i-edemp- 
tion  are  concealed  from  finite  comprehension  in  the  hidden 
wisdom  of  God.  In  the  dispensation  of  his  spirit  in  connexion 
with  ibe  disfvjiisation  of  his  word,  God  acts  as  an  holy  sove- 
givea  his  spirit  to  whom  he  will ;  "he  hath  mercy 
will  have  mercy."     It  is  a  gracious  dispensation, 
the  sovereignly  of  which,  there  is  ho  just  ground 
pf  mnn  to  find  Vault  with  God  I     All  are  lost,  all 
l>od  might  have  passed  by  fallen  man  as  he 
en  angels,  and  yet  have  been  just  and  holy.     As 
ankind  are  absolutely  dependent  on  his  sovereign 
Mercy  is  all  their  plea,  while  they  have  knowledge 
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that  God  is  able  to  save  them  and  that  his  power  is  com* 
mensurate  with  his  wisdom  and  love  I  Id  these  circumstaa- 
ces  it  becomes  us  to  rejoice  that  God  is  omnipotent,  and  yet 
a  gracious  sovereign,  and  it  becomes  us  to  seek  our  help 
in  him  as  the  only  rock  of  salvation  I    The  languajB;e  of  his 

f;race  to  ancient  Israel  is  recorded  for  our  instruction.    "  O 
srael  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help.'' 


Art.  hi. — ^Review  of  Wayland  on  the  Liiotations  09 

HUMAN   RESPONSIBILITY,  AND   JaMBS   WoOD  ON  OlD 

AND  New  Divinity. 

Dr.  Wayland  in  his  brief  treatise  on  the  limitations  of 
human  responsibility  travels  over  an  extensive  territory,  and 
brings  within  our  view  the  domains  of  ethics,  civil  and  po- 
litical jurisprudence,  constitutional  law,  natural  and  revealed 
theology.  His  object  however,  is  not  to  examine  the  ihe^ 
of  morals,  but  to  teach  practically.  Referring  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  conscientious  obligation,  on  page  10,  he  says, 

^  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  they  have  not  been  more 
frequently  discussed.  To  discuss  them  in  a  practical  man- 
ner win  be  the  design  of  the  following  pages.  My  only 
object  will  be  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  enable  a  can- 
did man  to  decide  for  himself;  whether  he  in  particular  be 
under  moral  obligations  to  perform  any  particular  act,  or 
whether  he  is  at  liberty  or  under  obligation  to  let  it  alone. 
If  this  can  be  done,  many  an  honest  mind  will  be  relieved 
from  frequent  and  distressing  embarrassment" 

The  true  science  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  humanity 
is  indispensable  to  all  useful  reasonings  and  instructions 
upon  this  subject  '*  Principles,  causes,  and  elements  being 
unknown,  the  science  whereof  they  are,  is  altogether  un- 
known.''* A  discriminating  examination  of  the  principle* 
and  sanctions  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  that  of  Chnsf 
showing  the  "  mega  chasma,**  the  great  gulph  that  is  Jfcr 
between  them  is  much  needed,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  pof 

•  Forlesqae. 
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hu*,  undistiiiguishing  and  plausible  infidelity.  A  deplorable 
Iffnorance  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  is  the  cause  of  the 
fflsteoipen  of  our  day.  Man  has  a  natural  passion  for  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  and  is  sure  to  form  false 
notions  of  obligation  and  freedom. 

**  Ri^t  is  a  pleasing  thing,  and  liberty  an  old  tempta- 
tion.** The  roles  of  practical  morality  are  generally  known ; 
but  the  true  nature  of  their  sanction  is  not  understood.  The 
will  of  Ood  is  insufficient  for  modern  reason,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  in  its  place,  expedience,  utility,  and  apparent 
ffood,  are  received  as  the  rule  and  foundation  of  duty:  and 
ue  dictates  of  conscience  according  to  this  standard  impose 
the  law  of  supreme  obligation.  Hence  an  ocean  of  respon- 
aibility  submerffes  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  rolls  its  swell- 
ing and  desolaung  tide  over  a  boundless  shore. 

The  moral  elements  are  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder ; 
^  without  form  and  void,"  there  are  earthquakes  and  tem- 
pests ;  distress  and  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing. No  voice  but  his  wno  compasseth  the  waters  with  bounds 
and  stUIeth  the  tumult  of  the  people,  can  say  effectually 
pMce  be  stUL  All  human  experiments  are  but  the  chains  of 
Aerxes, 

Though  man  sees  the  smoke,  and  the  fire,  and  the  deso- 
lating lava,  be  may  not  with  his  hand,  cover  the  crater  of 
MtDSLf  or  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit  GkKl  is  our  only 
refuge  and  strength ;  a  very  present  help  in  trouble :  there- 
fore vrill  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed ;  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
thoii^  the  waves  thereof  roar,  and  be  troubled:  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereofl  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  city,  she  shall  not  be  moved. 

The  security  and  final  triumph  of  the  Church,  is  an  un- 
speakable consolation,  when  reflection  observes  among  the 
signs  of  the  times,  so  i^uch  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
piety,  and  patriotism,  for  the  stability  of  our  religious  and 
civil  establishments. 

It  ma]^  not  be  denied,  that  our  disease  is  exceeding  great ; 
there  are  indications  in  church  and  state,  unequivocalof  deep 
seated  evil ;  and  the  prognosis  is  fearful,  and  baffles  all  hu- 
man comprehension.  Amid  the  wide  spread  and  general 
disorders,  none  dream  of  their  own  infection.  Every  one 
points  to  another  and  cries  uTiclean.  AH  the  patients  are  at 
large ;  none  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.      These  are  hypo- 
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thetical  cases  only ;  and  mere  prescription  is  vain  without 
the  right,  and  power  of  caption  and  actual  administration. 
And  who  shall  arrest  the  majority  7  Who  can  funnel  the 
king^?  Besides  the  diseased  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  soundness  and  vigour  of  their  own  constitutions ;  and 
abhor  the  doctor's  nauseous  poisons.  They  cannot  be  en- 
ticed with  drugged  confectionary ;  much  less  will  they  submit 
to  medicated  steam,  Thomsonian  roots,  scientific  minerals, 
or  the  direful  knife.  The  only  hope,  is  to  hold  up  the  mir- 
ror of  the  word  to  God ;  "  peradventure  He  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth." 

That  there  is  among  the  people,  a  lawless  and  terrible 
power,  scorning  all  restraint,  and  threatening  universal  deso- 
lation, is  evident  to  superficial  observation.  The  irrepressible 
force  within,  that  opposes  all  limitations  of  conscience^  indi- 
cates its  presence  and'its  danser,  by  the  hissing  of  vapour ; 
and  occasional  explosions  in  the  moral  and  political  world* 
The  book  on  '*  moral  limitations  "  opens  here  and  there  a 
safety  valve  ;  or  diverts  the  power,  by  conductors  to  put  in 
motion  machinery,  whose  action  may  be  useful  or  harmless. 
Tt  mistakes  however  the  remedy.  False  principles  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  evils.  "  If  the  root  be  holv  so 
are  the  branches."  It  is  the  continual  supply  of  "  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,"  that  keeps  up  the  combustion  ;  this  our  iiuthor 
should  have  exposed,  and  called  for  water,  and  applied  the 
extinguisher  to  the  flames.  Doubtless  he  would  nave  been 
fumigated,  blackened,  and  blistered,  bv  recoiling  voliunes 
of  smoke,  ashes,  and  indignant  steam ;  but  would  he  have 
realized,  in  some  degree,  his  own  idea  of  the  '*  highest  glory 
of  human  nature,"  in  suffering  for  the  truth. 

We  have  no  faith  in  temporising  expedients;  or  the 
most  potent  a^^encies  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mortification 
haSf begun,  and  nothing  will  save  but  the  instrument.  There 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  clean  and  unclean,  bv  that  word 
which  pierceth  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow. 

There  are  too  many  Egyptians  in  the  camp ;  too  many 
Babylonish  garments  and  wedges  of  gold  hid  among  the 
stuff  in  the  tents  of  Israel :  too  manv  Babel-builders,  with 
their  slime  and  brick ;  too  many  bewildered  workmen,  con- 
founding the  distinguishing  signs  of  truth  and  error ;  and 
confusing  themselves  and  others  by  their  words;  so  that 
their  speech  cannot  be  understood  by  any  ingenuity  of  ex- 
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cgesis,  or  philosophy  of  explanation :  loo  portentous  a  blend- 
ing of  the  language  of  Ashdod  and  the  Jews'  language 
among  the  priests  within  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle ;  too 
many  kitars  being  builded  in  the  troves  ;  too  many  sacrifi- 
ces in  the  high  places ;  and  too  much  rejoicing  and  glorificatioQ 
in  the  devices  and  inventions  of  humanity.  In  fine,  while 
the  Church  is  on  the  verge  of  an  universal  apostaey 
from  the  gracious  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  a 
spirit  of  fanatic  ferocity,  and  agrarian  licentiousness,  is  as- 
sailing every  thing  that  is  venerable  from  age,  approved  by 
experience,  or  established  in  principle,  among  our  civil  and 
political  institutions.  A  spirit  that  threatens  to  bide  for  ever, 
in  the  darkness  and  blood  of  Jacobinical  midnight,  the  title 
deeds  and  the  heirs  of  a  well  regulated  liberty.  The  pro- 
phets preach,  saying,  the  time  cometh  when  one  head  shall 
not  be  lifted  above  another  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.  This 
prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day  is  not  only  aggressive,  but 
exterminating.  The  Pharisees  of  Paganism  are  going  about 
(they  say)  "  doing  good,**  and  every  offence  must  be  removed 
before  the  feet  of  these  benefactors  ;  (Luke,  xxli  25, 26,)  that 
the  glorious  results  of  their  achievements  may  be  made 
manifest  to  all  men.  Every  thing  ij  principle,  or  order, 
pertaining  to  learning,  religion,  morals,  or  civil  jurisj^rudence 
that  will  not  abide  the  test  of  a  mere  utilitarian  scrutiny,  is 
cast  out  as  evil,  and  utterly  denounced  by  an  Atheistic  phi- 
losophy. "  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  **  is  be- 
come the  '^ queen  of  Heaven,**  and  this  Benthamite  abstrac- 
tion is  the  reigning  deity  of  the  day. 

The  communication  between  the  heathen  and  the  Israel- 
ites has  been  so  protracted,  unrestrained,  and  universal; 
with  such  a  succession  of  intermarriages,  social  coalitions, 
and  mutual  accommodations,  that  the  children  are  taught, 
and  believe,  that  there  is  •*  no  difference  **  between  thistle  a^id 
uheat;  cockle  and  barley;  brick  and  stone;  slime  €aid  mar- 
tar  ;  a  promise  and  a  law  ;  grace  and  justice  ;  the  curse  and 
the  blessing. 

Modem  Pelagianism  has  broken  down  the  walls,  and  de- 
molished the  bulwarks  of  Zion  ;  and  the  levelling  spirit  of 
the  age  may  be  traced  to  the  leaven  of  its  demoli^ing  infi- 
delity. Man  is  born  to  achieve  for  himself  a  glorious  des- 
tiny, an  immortality  of  bliss.  This  is  the  cause  and  end  of 
his  existence ;  and  every  thing  in  heaven  above,  and  earth 
beneath,  is  subordinated  to  its  effectual  consummation.    His 
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religion  is  a  problem ;  something  for  him  to  do ;  and  that 
it  is  true  and  desirable  so  far  forth  as  its  tendency  is  per- 
ceived to  promote  his  "  chief  end.''  The  most  momentous 
results  for  time  and  eternity  depend  upon,  and  await  the  di- 
rection of  his  reason  and  conduct*  He  has  '*  life  in  him-' 
self  f*  and  as  he  has  to  accomplish  his  own  happiness,  the 
essential  element  of  his  piety  is  actio,  actio,  actio,  doing, 
doing,  doing.  His  only  obligation  is  to  do.  Religion  is  not 
of  faith ;  but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them.  Gal. 
lii.  12.  In  short,  the  admired  religion  of  the  land  is  rational, 
and  Pagan.  Instead  of  receiving  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  principles  and  conduct 
are  subjected  to  the  solitary  test  of  practical  utilitv,  and  deter- 
mined according  to  their  obvious  enects,  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
Unsuccessful  ambition  is  a  trait6r ;  but  if  she  is  arrayed 
.  in  royal  purple  upon  her  throne,  and  makes  an  oration  to 
the  people,  "  t^  is  the  voice  of  a  God/*  Cupidity  in  rags  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  accommodated  with  a  prison  or  a 
halter:  but  if  she  rides  in  her  chariot,  and  directs  her  way 
to  the  city,  the  ocean,  or  the  mountain  stream ;  and  chains 
her  dependents  to  her  ships,  her  drays,  or  her  spindles;  the 
laurel  is  upon  her  brow,  and  she  is  hailed  a  public  benefac- 
tress. If  murder  stabs  a  Caesar,  the  assassin  is  a  Brutus, 
and  an  honourable  man.  If  Christianity  goes  about  clothing 
the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  healing  tlie  sick,  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  the  body,  and  mitigating  the  evils  of  this  life, 
"doing  good,"  **  seen  and  temporal,"  the  people  are  gather- 
ed together  unto  her.  But  if  she  discourse  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  of  things  spiritual,  unseen,  and  eternal ;  if,  like  her  Foun- 
der^vfhcn^  innumerable  multitudes^  crowd  about  her,  she 
warns  them  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
is  hypocrisy,  Luke  xii.  1,  Mark  xvi.  12,  many  areoffended.  If 
she  speak  of  the<leath  that  was  accomplished  at  Jerusalem, 
they  "  wag  their  heads. "  If  she  witness,  '*  except  ye  eat  the 
flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you ;"  many  account  it  a  hard  saying,  John  vi.  53, 
60.  If  she  testify  "no  man  can  come  unto  me  except  it 
were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father,"  many  renounce  her  and 
her  doctrine.  John  vi.  65,  66.  If  she  say, "  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one  "  the  Jews  take  up  stones  to  stone  her,  John 
X.  30,  31.  Principles,  the  tendency  and  effect  of  which 
are  not  seen  to  be  good,  or  appear  evil,  overcome  the 
faith  of  a  mere  "cui  bono"  man.    He  rejects  the  doctrine 
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as  useksSf  or  hurtful  in  its  character.    •*  He  stumbles  at  the 
word." 

Religion  has  degenerated  in  our  free  country,  to  a  spirit- 
ual democracy.  Contending  systems  of  faith  are  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  universal  suffrage  ;  and  the  infallible 
test  of  republican  verity,  the  vote  of  the  majority,  decides 
their  various  pretensions.  The  sovereign  people  have  as- 
sumed the  spiritual  supremacy,  and  reversed  the  maxim  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  vii.  13,  14.  They  have  decreed  that  **  wide 
is  the  ^ate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat"  The  multitude  of  wit- 
nesses is  becoming  the  acknowledged  seal  of  inspiration, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  the  oracle  of  God ! 

We  propose  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  mere  natural  theology  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus ;  and  to  show  that  much  that  is  baptized  into  the  i 
name  of  Christianity  is  Gentile  wisdom,  mere  heathenism, 
the  spontaneous  offspring  of  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  hu- 
manity. In  the  mean  time  we  will  now  proceed  tointro- 
duce  our  readers  to  a  general  acquaintaince  with  Dr.  Way- 
land's  Practical  Views  on  Moral  Limitations.  This  we  shall 
do  summarily  in  our  own  way,  adding  the  Scripture  sanc- 
tions which  for  the  most  part  he  has  omitted  to  do. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  In  the  first,  his 
subject  is  stated  to  be  fanaticism,  a  perverted  conscience, 
and  its  evil  deeds.  In  the  second  and  third  sections,  rules 
are  furnished,  whereby  to  determine  the  limits  of  personal 
responsibility,  of  which  our  readers  will  have  a  sufficient  in- 
timation from  the  following. 

If  a  socFal  evil  exist,  as  for  instance  loteries^  and  a  person 
has  been  no  way  accessory  to  their  establishment,  patronage 
or  continuance,  his  conscience  is  ciearof  worshipping  the  blind 
goddess,  1  Thess.  v.  22.  A  coachman's  responsibility  is 
in  his  carriage  and  horses  only,  and  not  for  his  employer's 
wife,  or  children,  or  farm,  or  bank  account ;  and  if  these  mat- 
ters are  upset,  Mr.  Whip  has  no  cause  to  lay  the  lash  to  his 
conscience;  he  is  not  responsible,  1  Thess.  iv.  1 1. 

The  obligation  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  is  affirmed  to  be 
universal ;  whether  a  responsibility  attaches  for  a  particular 
act  or  omission,  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  John  vii. 
24,  1  Kin^»  XV.  14,  2  Chron.  xxv.  2.  Sometimes  the  will 
is  taken  for  the  deed ;  when  the  ^  Spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."    If  a  man  have  not  the  lamb  let  turn  bring 
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the  doves,  or  fhe  pigeons,  or  the  fine  flour.  Lev.  v.  7, 11, 
Matt.  XX vi.  41.  If  beneficence  have  parted  with  her  last 
mite,  she  may  give  poverty  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  say, 
be  ye  filled,  &c.  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  If  a  Bishop  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  is  not  responsible  for  conversions,  1  Cor.  iii,  7, 
nor  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  the  success  of  his  treatment 
We  think  the  author  might  here  have  pressed ^the  responsi- 
bility of  both  ministers  and  physicians,  to  examine  them- 
selves well,  their  qualifications,  science,  and  vocation.  For 
it  is  no  slight  matter  to  convert  the  infirmary  into  a  slaughter 
pen,  or  the  flock  of  Jesus  into  food  for  wolves.  Acts  xx. 
28 — 33,  Matt.  vii.  15.  2  Peter, ii.  1.  "The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment,''  2  Pet.  2. 

Again,  we  are  sometimes  restrained  in  our  actions  by 
the  rights  of  others.  My  neighbour's  guinea  I  may  not  give 
to  the  poor,  nor  ought  I  to  steal  to  do  good,  Rom.  iil  8. 
We  are  bound  to  promote  temperance  but  not  to  tie  \he 
hands,  or  muzzle  the  mouth.  Even  a  sot  has  personal  rights. 
Nor  may  we  impair  another's  good  name  und^  a  pretence 
of  good  intentions ;  nor  oblige  a  friend  from  benevolent  con- 
siderations, a  former  promise  forbidding.  I  may  not  lend 
my  brother  the  ingots,  whatever  are  his  necessities,  if  I 
have  promised  them  to  a  stranger ;  nor  may  we  pervert  a 
specific  grant  of  power,  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not 
delegated,  however  desirable  may  be  its  exercise.  Nor  may 
persuasion,  or  reason  ofier  deceptive  motives  or  arguments, 
or  beneficence  false  coin,  to  effect  the  best  thing,  Kom.  iii. 
8.  Again,  sometimes  one  duty  may  be  omitted,  or  post- 
poned, to  perform  one  of  a  more  pressing  emergency.  Thus, 
if  Victoria  and  her  horse  are  both  in  the  ditch,  I  ma^  first 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  queen.  Thus  much  for  the 
second  and  third  sections.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject  of  moral  limitations,  and  coun- 
teracting obligations;  but  merely  to  have  shown  there  were 
such  things,  *'  in  rerum  natura :"  and  in  conclusion,  on  page 
47,  he  truly  says,  **  The  points  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
pagesr  are  nearly  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  ends  justify  the  means  7"  Be- 
ing in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  renewal  of  old  Jesuitical 
casuistry  ;  the  revival  and  prevalence  of  which  is  the  result 
of  the  Popish  theology,  which  has  become  so  popular ;  as 
we  intend  to  show  if  we  have  time  and  opportunity. 

Persecution  on  account  of  religious  opinion,  is  the  topic 
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of  the  fourth  section ;  and  the  right  to  do  more  in  the  pre- 
mises than  use  the  foy/er  of  argument  and  testimony,  is 
very  properly  denied.  But  there  are  opinions  in  this  section 
we  cannot  endorse,  and  may  have  occasion  to  notice  here- 
after. The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  propagation  of  truth, 
and  the  ^neral  duty  of  publishing  all  useful  knowledge  and 
discoveries,  but  under  the  following  limitations.  The  truth 
is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times :  a  decent  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  peace  of  society,  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  the  law 
of  faith.  We  are  not  to  be  tattlers,  and  busy-bodies  in 
other  men's  matters,  1  Tim.  v.  18.  In  conversation,  if  my 
hearer  wishes  to  depart,  *^  let  him  depart"  I  have  no  right 
to  hold  him  by  the  button-hole  ;  nor,  if  stronger  than  he,  to 
force  his  ears  into  my  service.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  Matt.  vii.  6,  nor  always 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  Prov.  xxvi.  4.  In  a 
town  meeting,  a  man  has  no  right  to  introduce  antimasonry, 
religion,  or  abolitionism ;  Morgan,  Paul,  or  Garrison ;  for 
these  are  the  men,  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down ; 
and  **  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  EccL  iii.  1.  Tom  Paine 
has  the  same  right  to  put  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  into  the 
reverend  author's  pocket,  as  he  has  to  put  the  '' Gospel  Wit- 
ness" into  Paine's.  Again,  I  may  induce  my  neighbour  to 
to  give  his  money  for  a  public  charity,  by  a  candid  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  should  then  leave  him  if  he  gives,  to 
be  a  "cheerful  giver,"  2  Cor.  ix«  7.  But  I  have  no  right 
by  good  words,  and  fair  speech,  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
simple,  Rom.  xvi.  18  ;  nor  to  apply  the  forcing  pump  and 
suction  hose  of  a  mendicant  Friar. 

Again,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  we  should 
not  confound  our  inductions,  or  opinions  with  the  written 
testimony.  These  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rules 
in  this  section. 

The  sixth  section  is  upon  voluntary  societies.  The  au- 
thor does  not,  with  a  full  cry,  swell  the  encore  of  glorifica- 
tion. All  these  signs  and  mighty  wonders  may  be  true, 
and  they  may  not  Some  he  thinks  are  good  things ;  and 
very  properly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  societies, 
purely  benevolent ;  and  the  agitating  combinations.  The 
one,  aim  only  at  **  doing  good ;"  the  other  at  changing  pub- 
lic sentiment,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  action  and  reform. 

The  writer,  is  perhaps  mistaken  in  putting  the  only,  or  the 
main  diflference  of  individual  and  associated  action  in  the 
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pledge ;  for  though  one  thousand  men  remain  the  same  in  num« 
ber,  as  he  says,  yet  drill  and  tactics  do  wonders.  A  trained 
band  can  master  superior  numbers  who  are  a  confused  multi- 
tude ;  there  is  also  the  **  esprit  dcs  corps,**  and  the  necessary 
officers  of  the  organization  must  be  ordinarily  paid ;  and 
hence  the  powerful  argument  of  preferment.  History  tells  that 
the  Pope's  supremacy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  coun- 
cils, because  his  holiness  had  the  making  of  bishops,  arch- 
bisho(>s,  and  cardinals,  while  the  councils  plead  **  in  forma 
pauperis."  A  distinguished  statesman  has  truly  remarked, 
"  The  world  has  been  governed  by  constructive,  not  real 
majorities.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  have  done  nothing 
but  sanction,  by  a  tacit  acquiescence,  what  has  been  done 
by  a  few  bold,  and  active  spirits,  without  consulting  their 
opinions.  The  Jacobins  who  ruled  France  so  despotically, 
were  always  in  a  miserable  minority,  even  in  the  convention, 
as  the  ninth  Thcrmidor  revealed ;  they  might  at  any  time 
have  been  put  down,  had  the  majority  understood  each  other, 
or  h<id  there  been  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France,  sickened  as  she  was,  at  the 
atrocities  under  which  she  was  bleeding,  without  hope/'* 
**  From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  factions,  pa- 
nics, and  of  ail  passions  which  are  shared  wtth  a  multitude, 
we  may  learn  the  influence  of  xocie/y  in  exciting  and  sup- 
porting any  emotion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  disorders 
are  raised,  we  find  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest  and 
most  frivolous  ocx^sions.  He  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze/'f 

Dr.  Wayland  exposes  some  of  the  evils  of  voluntary 
societies,  as  a  depressing  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, by  throwing  it  on  a  corporation,  which  has  no  soul : 
the  compounding  of  duties,  for  money  grants  ;  the  privation 
of  private  intercourse  with  the  house  of  mourning;  and  a 
desertion  of  the  fatherless,  and  widow,  to  the  visits  of  offi- 
cial responsibility;  and  finally  the  temptations  to  political 
coalitions.  The  abuse  of  the  voluntary  principle  is  instan- 
ced in  the  Trades  Union,  the  French  Jacobins ;  and  as  our 
societies  may  be  perverted,  they  require  watching.  To 
keep  them  in  check,  and  within  lawful  limits,  he  proposes^ 
that  the  object  be  always  avowed,  explicit,  and  innocent, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner  of  action;  and  should  mea* 

;  *  H.  S.  Legare.         t  Hame  inquiry  on  Principles  of  Morals,  Sec.  iv* 
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flures  involving  principle,  policy,  or  testimony,  be  at  any 
time  adopted  that  a  member  disisLpproves,  he  should  with- 
draw his  name. 

The  seventh  section  is  on  ecclesiastical  associations ;  the 
eighth  on  official  responsibility.  These  we  propose  to  no* 
tice  hereafter.  The  ninth  and  last  section  is  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Most  of  the  counsel  in  the  book,  is  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  good  manners,  and  in  common  sense.  We  find 
little  to  censure  in  its  ethical  precepts;  but  these  are  all 
powerless  without  that  wisdom,  and  that  sanction  whi<:h 
Cometh  from  above. 

The  mere  moralist,  politician,  or  utilitarian,  may  devise 
ways  and  means  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  evil, 
by  antagonist  checks,  or  to  change  it  by  diverting  it  into  chan- 
nels of  public  utility  ;  but  the  Christian  casuist  should  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  itself,  by  appealing  to  those  principles, 
and  that  power,  which  are  sufficient  for  its  destruction, 
1  John  iii.  8. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  the  general  object  and 
drift  of  the  author ;  he  treats  practically ;  his  principles  for 
the  most  part  he  assumes;  some  of  which  appear  to  us  ob- 
scure, others  defective;  and  again,  there  are  those  that  seem 
to  recognize  doctrines  which  we  consider  subversive  of  the 
true  foundations  of  Christian  and  social  obligation.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  understand  him.  A  want  of  exactness  has 
produced  some  ambiguity  and  confusion;  and  therefore, 
when  we  comment  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  text.  We 
cannot  however  acquit  the  author  of  this  book  from  all  blame 
in  the  premises.  His  disease  was  exceeding  great,  yet  he 
sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians,  2Chron.  xvi. 
I2<  A  workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed,  at  this  time 
should  tay  a  good  foundation;  he  is  bound  to  do  it;  and  not 
leave  it  to  a  peradventure,  whether  the  whole  moral  fabric 
rests  upon  the  eternal  grace  and  truth  of  Christ,  or  upon 
mere  utilitarian,  and  Pelagian  philosophy* 

"  Principiis  obsta :  sera  mediciniarpflLratar 
Cam  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras." 

No  one  touches  the  chord  tha't'^rtiakes  the  heart  of  the 
believer  vibrate  with  spiritual  sensibility,  save  when  he  puts 
his  hand  upon  the  word  of  God.  Unless  we  have  a  Bible 
view  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  humanity,  we  look  at  all 
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its  phenomena  through  false  media,  and  premises ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  an  examination  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  in  our  day,  by  no  means  super* 
fluous. 

That  mankind  are  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  an  ho- 
mogeneous moral  condition;  that  the  very  spiritual  basis, 
and  essential  character  of  every  human  being,  is  by  nature 
the  same,  is  a  principle  at  the  foundation  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, and  is  fundamental  in  all  legislation,  human  and 
divine,  without  which  tliere  could  be  no  general  system  of 
moral  adniinistralion.  What  this  state  is,  becomes  a  topic 
of  the  most  affecting  import,  and  has  been  the  great  subject 
of  supreme  interest,  study,  and  contention  among  the  diner- 
ent  schools,  and  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  since  the 
world  began.  For  upon  this  depends  the  **  To  Kalon/' 
This  determines  the  grand  point,  as  to  what  is  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  humanity,  self-indulgence,  self-denial, 
an  ameliorating  and  restorative  discipline,  or  a  resurrec- 
tion. The  last,  Christianity  alone  teaches,  and  efiects :  some 
one  of  the  former,  every  system  of  Anti-christ  assumes.  It 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  very  nature 
of  right,  liberty,  and  oblij^tion,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out going  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions  of  civil  society. 

Passing  over  remote  antiquity  for  the  present,  we  will 
glance  at  the  history  of  moral  sentiment  in  Modern  Europe. 
Grotius  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  International  law, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
explored  and  illustrated  with  amazing  industry,  research, 
and  learning,  and  his  disciples  and  commentators  Pafien- 
dorfT,  Barbeyrac  and  others,  established  the  principles  of 
National  jurisprudence;  and  modern  Christian  nations  ap- 
pear in  some  degree,  to  acknowledge  their  deductions  as 
guides  in  their  sovereign  correspondence.  In  establishing 
the  principles  of  universal  or  natural  law,  the  Doctors  pro- 
fess to  make  their  inductions  from  the  resources  of  reason 
only.  The  improvements  in  this  science  however,  have  not 
been  by  the  discoveries  of  the  learned,  but  finding  the  true 
principles  in  the  Christian  system,  they  have  proved  their 
truth  and  utility  by  argument,  and  thus  they  become  a  part 
of  the  International  code,  on  the  authority  of  this  demons 
stration.  We  are  however,  concerned  with  the  researches 
of  these  philosophers  no  fartiier  tlian  they  relate  to  natural 
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theology  and  ethics,  with  their  views  of  the  obligation  and 
sanction  of  the  moral  law. 

That  Christian  nations  have  not  recognized  the  Bible  as 
having  supreme  obligation  and  authority  in  the  Lex  Genti- 
^  um,  results  from  a  jealousy  of  an  independent  spiritual  do- 
minion, and  fears  for  their  sovereign  establishments.  True 
sovereignty  acknowledges  no  equal,  much  less  a  superior  ; 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive.  The  Sovereign  makes, 
interprets,  and  executes  law,  and  his  fundamental  maxim  is 
the  good  of  the  state ;  if  that  can  be  promoted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  kmgs,  by  the  Scriptures,  they  call  them  to  their  aid  ; 
but  they  rather  choose  to  use  the  word  of  God  as  a  servant 
than  a  master. 

Notwithstanding  characteristic  difierences,  the  learned 
doctors  on  Natural  Religion  and  Universal  Jurisprudence, 
coalesce  in  the  doctrines  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  eve- 
ry human  system.  We  extract  these  principles  from  Bur- 
lamaqui's  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Political  Law.  This  book 
is  esteemed  a  iudicious  commentary  upon  preceeding  au- 
thors ;  rather  than  an  original  production ;  but  it  is  a  work 
of  admired  and  high  authority.  We  proceed  to  state  the 
three  first  principles  of  Natural  Religion  and  Law. 

L  That  the  human  understanding  is  naturally  rights  and 
has  within  itself^  a  strength  sufficient  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truths  and  to  distinguish  iifnm  error  ;  especially 
in  matters  of  virtue^  honor  and  peace.  To  question  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  sap  the  foundations,  to  subvert  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  to  nullify  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong ;  good  and  evil :  Burlamaqui,  part  1.  ch  I.  sec. 
7.  Whatever  strength  may  be  attributed  to  the  inclinations 
passions  and  habits,  they  have  never  enough  to  impel  man, 
mvincibly,  to  act  contrary  to  reason.  That  reason  has  it  al- 
ways in  her  power  to  preserve  her  superiority  and  her  rights ; 
and  is  able,  with  care  and  application,  to  correct  vicious  dis- 
positions, to  bridle  unruly  passions,  and  by  sage  precautions, 
to  weaken  and  finally  destroy  them.  Burl,  part  I.  ch.  9.  sec. 
16.  Obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted,  but  victory  will  be  a 
glorious  trophy  to  virtue.  Thus  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
right  or  wrong,  instructed  by  reason,  is  the  supreme  rule  of 
obligation.  Bari.  part  II,  ch.  1,  sec.  2;  Part  II,  ch.  0;  cb. 
7;  ch.  5,  sec.  5 ;  chap.  4,  sec.  9, 10  ;  ch.  3,  sec.  9,  ch.  2,  sec 
6,8. 
IL  Thatthechiefendofmanishisownheppiness.    Such 
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is  man's  constitution  and  nature  tliat  self-love,  (which  has 
nothing  vicious  in  it)  is  the  main  spring  of  all  his  motions, 
tastes  and  choices;  the  *'primum  mobile" of  all  his  deter- 
minations. Thus  God  has  made  man,  and  thus  he  necessa- 
rily is ;  and  he  cannot  change  this  bent  of  his  will ;  this  na- 
iural  instinct.  This  proposition  is  a  truth  of  the  very  last 
importance;  the  key  as  it  were  to  the  human  system;  the 
very  ground  sill  of  Natural  Theology.  Burl,  part  L  ch.  5, 
sec.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

III.  J%at  good  and  evil  are  determined  hy  their  relation  to 
tnan^s  happiness*  Good  is  whatever  is  agreeable  to  man ; 
for  his  preservation,  entertainment,  pleasure  and  perfection ; 
and  evil  is  the  opposite  of  good.    Burl,  part  L  oh«  5,  sec  8. 

This  is  the  triangle  of  humanity.  Some  or  all  of  itssides 
support  every  human  system.  If  any  thing  is  wrong  ia 
man  he  possesses  the  power  of  self^restoration.  He  has  the 
elements  of  perfectibility,  and  his  only  enauiry  is  for  the 
rules  of  right  action  for  the  consummation  or  his  life.  This 
is  distinctive  of  natural  religion  ;  which  never  asks  for  the 
*«  power  of  godliness."  2  Tim.  3, 5,  but  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
Reason,  self-love  or  sentiment  is  the  spring  of  all  her  ac- 
tions— Christ  never. 

That  man  ought  to  do^  to  accomplish  the  most  desirable 
destiny,  or  in  what  consists  the  essence  of  virtue,  is  the  great 
desideratum,  the  philosopher's  stone  in  this  department  of 
enquiry.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  says,  there  were  three  theoriei 
among  the  ancient  Heathen  Philosophers. 

I.  That  virtue  consists  not  in  affection  specifically,  but  in 
the  proper  governfanent  and  direction  of  our  affections.  This 
makes  virture  to  consist  in  propriety. 

II.  That  virtue  consists  in  the  judicious  pursuit  of  our 
own  happiness,  or  in  the  proper  government  and  direction 
of  those  selfish  affections  which  aim  solely  at  ihis  end.  This 
makes  virtue  to  consist  in  prudence. 

IIL  That  virtue  consists  in  those  affections  only  which 
aim  at  the  happiness  of  others ;  not  in  those  which  aim  at 
our  own.  This  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  disinterested  Ae- 
netnolence.  The  first  he  says  includes  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Zeno.  The  second  Epicurus  and  his  disciples.  It  is  also 
the  Seminal  tenet  of  Taylorism.  The  third,  the  Eclectics 
and  later  Platonists  and  we  may  add  it  was  the  distinguishing 
dogma  of  the  old  Saducees.  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers boasted  diat  their  virtue  was  auperior  to  that  of  the 
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gods ;  for  these  were  good  by  nature ;  whereas  the  goodness 
of  wise  men  was  the  achievemeDt  of  their  own  exertions, 
8elf*denial  and  philosophy.  Our  modern  Peripatetics  walk 
in  the  porch  of  these  Solomons. 

We  will  here  add  a  few  testimonies  to  the  foregoingprin- 
ciples : 

**  Though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved,  be 
sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  tendency 
of  qualities  and  actions,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  lo  produce 
any  moral  blame,  or  approbation.  Ability  is  only  a  tenden- 
cy to  a  certain  end,  and  were  the  end  totally  indifllerent  to 
us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifierence,  towards  tlie  means. 
It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here  display  itself,  in  order 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful,  above  the  pernicious  ten- 
dencies. This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  a  resentment  of  their  mise- 
ry :  sin(^  these  are  the  diflferent  ends  which  virtue  and  vice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here,  therefore,  reason  in- 
structs us,  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and  humani- 
ty makes  a  distinction  in  favor  of  those  which  are  useful  and 
l)eneficial."    Hume. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  remarks,  **  Upon  whatever  we  may  sup- 
pose our  moral  faculties  are  founded,  whether  upon  a  certain 
modification  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct,  called  a 
moral  sense,  or  upon  some  other  principle  of  our  nature ;  it 
cannot  be  doubted  they  were  ffiven  us  for  our  conduct  in 
life.  They  carry  along  with  them  th.en,  the  most  evident 
badges  of  this  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up 
within  us,  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions  ;  to 
superintend  all  our  senses,  passions  and  appetites ;  and  to 
juage  how  far  each  of  them  was  to  be  induldged  or  restrain- 
ed. Since  these,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  human  nature  ;  the  rules  which  they  pre- 
scribe, arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  commands  and  law  of  the 
Deity ;  promulgated  by  these  vicegerents ;  wliich  he  has  set 
up  within  us.''  Moral  Sentiments,  pp.  138, 136, 1 37.  Again* 
^  In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the  effects  which  the 
intention  or  affection  aims  at,  or  tends  to  produce,  consists 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  action."  See  pa^s  10,  53,  64, 
77,  81,  137.  The  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley  is  of  the  same 
Pagan  original.  "  There  are  no  moral  maxims,  which  do 
not  bend  to  circumstances."  Civil  allegiance  and  duty  **  to 
God,  is  founded  on  expedience  in  the  long  run."    See  more 
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to  the  same  purpose.     Moral  Phil.  p.  31,  52,  55,  58,  62, 
64,  02,  et  alitu. 

Some  moral  writers  have  taught  that  there  would  be 
no  obligration  to  obey  a  divine  precept,  unless  it  were  ulti- 
mately founded  on  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  and  that  this 
is  the  true  ground  of  obligation.  Hence,  no  one  can  err 
who  conforms  to  those  principles  which  he  sincerely  believes 
to  be  for  his  own  interest,  and  on  that  account.  These  and 
similar  theories  abolish  all  distinction  in  principle  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Modern  metaphysicians  build  their  fine  and  frail  struc- 
tures upon  the  triangle  of  humanity.  Dr.  Reid  and  his  dis- 
ciples are  expressly  upon  this  base,  and  modern  Pelagianism 
reposes  on  Dr.  Reid  and  his  disciples.  The  wise,  unwilling 
that  the  earth  should  **  hang  upon  nothing!^  have  traced  its 
fundamental  dependence  to  a  turtle  ;  but  the  substructure  of 
this  animal,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  philosophic 
puzzle. 

CJtility  is  the  origin  and  test  of  all  justice  and  law,  says 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  so  say  the  philosophers  of  Pagan- 
ism, ancient  and  modern  ;  the  learned  Doctors  of  lh«  *'  Jus 
Gentium,''  and  also  Skidmore,  Fanny  Wright,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  et  id  omne  genus.  Utility  is  the  principle; 
if  they  differ,  it  is  in  the  **  adaptation^^  of  means  and  mea- 
sures: in  adjusting  the  besLxn  of  ^*  passionate  and  rational 
estimates'*  in  the  •*  quo  modo  merely."  They  agree  about 
the  scales,  and  dispute  only  about  the  weights. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  history  of^  the  principles  of 
the  triangle  of  humanity  ;  and  first,  as  developed  by  man  in 
his  social  condition. 

A  tribe  or  state,  is  a  moral  as  well  as  political  entity ; 
but  partaking  more  of  the  power  and  independence  of  sove- 
reignty, and  being  under  less  external  restraint  than  a  natu- 
ral person,  its  conduct  intimates  more  unequivocally,  the 
native  tendency  of  predominating  sentiment. 

Moral  Heathen,  civilized  or  barbarotis,  are  under  the 
influence  of  those  principles  of  natural  religion,  which  are 
substantially  embraced  in  the  triangle  of  humanity.  "  The 
good  of  the  state"  is  the  universal  maxim.  Good  policy  de- 
termines good  morals.  Its  own  glory  and  welfare  are  the 
avowed  doctrinal  and  practical  axioms  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
its  action  depends  upon  the  temporary  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  measures,  to  promote  the  public  interest    The 
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notion  of  utility  for  the  time  being,  the  reiffning  philosophy 
of  the  day,  is  the  secret  power  that  sets  tne  whole  state  in 
motion. 

Savages  believe  the  public  welfare  is  consulted  in  the  un- 
bridled indulgence  of  their  passions,  especially  in  sucoessful 
depredations  upon  their  neij^hbours,  and  the  acquisition  of 
spoils.  Ministration  to  lust,  is  the  **  To  Kalon,"  and  goods, 
and  persons,  the  game  of  these  Nimrods.  War  is  the  na- 
tural state,  because  it  supposes  a  universal  license  for  disor> 
der,  piracy,  licentiousness,  and  violence.  These  principles 
are  not  confined  to  hordes  of  men  wild,  and  unsettled,  but 
apply  also  to  the  most  refined  states  of  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
man' Empire  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  plunder  from 
first  to  last.  A  wild  and  murderous  barbarism,  regarded  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  as  identical,  and  habitually  seized  as 
lawful  prize,  not  only  every  description  of  property,  but 
d(X>med  the  persons  of  these  captives  to  perpetual  slavery 
or  death.  During  the  most  licentious  times,  the  maxim 
**  that  nothing  which  was  useful  was  unjust*'  was  the  reign- 
ing and  detestable  principle  of  international  law. 

The  prevalence  of  chivalry,  and  the  ecclesiastic  consoli- 
dation of  Europe  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  tended  respec^ 
tiyely  to  modify  and  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  to  in- 
culcate some  notions  of  natural  equity,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  sentiments  of  conscience  and  ho- 
nour in  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  nations.  But 
notwithstanding  these,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Grotius,  that  new  principles  of  public 
welfare,  and  a  more  benign  philosophy,  began  to  engage  the 
minds  of  statesmen  and  princes,  and  to  introduce  more  just 
sentiments  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 

Sovereigns  and  subjects,  whatever  they  formally  conce- 
ded as  binding  on  private  conscience,  and  as  personal  duty, 
have  waited  for  the  demonstrations  of  reason,  and  the  results 
of  experience,  as  to  the  effect,  the  utility  of  principles,  before 
they  were  admitted  even  theoretically  into  the  natural 
code.  Philosophers  knew  their  only  hope  of  success  was  by 
this  probation.  The  prerogatives  of  majesty  receive  no 
laws,  even  from  the  Scripture  on  their  intrinsic  authority. 

A  new  epoch  however  dawns,  and  the  public  good  is 
believed  to  be  involved  in  some  measure  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  universal  justice.    Tho  state  begins 
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to  be  regarded  in  some  degree  a  moral  being,  and  bound  to 
act  worthy  of  her  nature,  *•  natural  convenienter  vivere,"— 
VaUeL 

But  notwithstanding  the  views  of  practical  policy  change, 
the  radical  basis  of  supreme  obligation  is  the  **  good  of  the 
state.**  There  is  a  change  in  conduct,  but  none  in  princi* 
pie.  A  besotted  ignorance,  madness  or  ambition,  believed  the 
public  good  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  dominion 
or  glory,  or  in  the  propagation  of  religion,  and  this  is  prosecu- 
ted with  nil  the  power  of  the  state»  according  as  these  respec- 
tive sentiments  predominate,  and  we  see,generation  after  gene- 
ration,  the  miserable  victims  of  a  universal  wretchedness  and 
carnage,  fighting  through  crusades  of  darkness  and  blood 
to  achieve  some  sentimental  abstraction  I  the  reigning  queen 
of  Heaven,  sincerely  and  religiously  believing  themselves 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  "  doing  good." 

Again,  •*  the  balance  of  power"  becomes  the  "  Zelos*'  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  and  coalitions  among  the  minor  do- 
minions is  necessary  to  humble  some  mighiy  oncj  and  kill 
down  her  people  to  the  <reneral  average,  and  the  public  good 
of  each  state  can  be  promoted  in  no  way  but  by  destroying 
the  prosperity  of  every  one  as  she  rises  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. 

Next  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  all  absorbing 
topics  of  public  interest ;  the  end  of  the  social  compact,  and 
every  thing  is  subordinated  to  their  prosperity,  and  states 
become  embroiled  in  perpetual  wars  by  these  clamorous 
handmaids  to  cupidity.  Most  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain, 
for  more  than  a  century  have  been  commercial.  The  snme 
is  true  of  many  in  Europe.  Bonaparte's  continental  war 
was  against  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England. 

The  internal  policy  of  nations  has  corresponded  in  prin- 
ciple with  their  foreign.  All  the  institutions  of  municipal 
law,  and  civil  jurisprudence,  aim  only  at  the  attainment  of 
the  public  welfare  ;*  and  how  this  is  to  be  promoted  is  the 
great  problem  of  the  statesman.  The  investigations  of  po- 
litical economy,  have  produced  entirely  new  views  in  the 
theory  of  legislation   with  regard  to  the  following  among 

*  We  are  tracing  these  principles  in  connexioD  with  iictual  savereigntf  ; 
whether  that  resided  io  a  single  monarch,  or  was  tempered  by  some  more 
popular  modification  of  government;  whether  one  man  was  ''the  state," 
or  many.  The  sovereign  power  always  seeks  its  own :  the  good  of  the 
sute,  is  the  good  of  Uie  sovereign  whoever  or  whatever  that  is. 

» 
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Other  important  topics:  restrictions,  monopolies,  imposts, 
corporations,  balance  of  trade,  banks.  Tariffs,  currency ; 
in  the  perpetual  warfare  of  labour  against  capital,  and 
capital  against  labour,  and  labour  against  labour :  and  on 
the  important  subject  of  public  education,  and  the  police  of 
the  poor.  Dr.  Matthus  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  all  pu- 
tic  institutions  for  the  provisions  of  the  poor,  and  all  taxes 
and  contributions  for  their  support,  are  a  real  injury  to  the 
state,  and  tend  only  to  the  increase  of  poverty,  wretched* 
ness  and  vice,  and  ^  would  afford  more  effectual  relief  to 
the  poor  if  saved,  accumulated  and  expended  in  the  form  of 
capital,  which  would  furnish  employmenif  instead  of  foster- 
ing thoughtlessness,  idleness,  imposition  and  dissipation." 
We  are  not  considering  whether  this,  or  the  other  new  views 
of  public  good  and  general  welfare,  introduced  by  theorisers 
on  these  subjects  are  true,  but  whether  the  righteousness  of 
measures  or  principles,  are  to  abide  the  simple  test  of  their 
apparent  utility ;  whether  virtue  itself  changes  with  the 
reigning  opinions  of  the  day  ;  whether  there  be  in  reality, 
an  essential  difference  in  principle  between  the  peaceful  be- 
nevolent, and  philosophic  dreams  of  the  Atheist,  Jeremy 
Benlham,  and  the  warlike  principles  and  heroic  spirit  of  the 
great  Tamerlane ;  whether  their  is  more  true  charity  and 
righteousness,  in  the  economical  overture  of  Satan  to  our 
Saviour,  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread,  than  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  precipitate  himself  from  tliepinacle  of  the  temple. 

We  see  that  civil  sovereignty  has  heretofore  sought  its 
happiness  in  doitiff  good ;  embracing  fully  the  principles  at  the 
triangular  base  of  the  human  system  ,  every  tribe,  state  and 
empire  has  sought  its  own  welfare,  by  fraud  or  violence  ; 
sometimes  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  or  unfriendly  legislation; 
but  for  the  most  part  by  wars. 

The  speculations  of  philosophers  have  at  length,  howev- 
er entered  the  cabinet,  and  statesmen  and  princes,  animated 
by  the  same  principles  of  the  human  triangle,  are  about  to 
adopt  a  newpo/icy.  They  have  been  convinced  that  the 
good  of  the  state  will  prosper  best,  if  they  cease  from  some 
of  their  labors  and  rest ;  that  when  they  do  leasts  they  do 
best ;  and  that  wars  for  plunder,  glory,  religion  or  commerce 
are  not  for  the  public  welfare.  Thnt  the  happiness  of  one 
nation,  is  best  promoted  by  a  free,  friendly  and  commercial 
correspondence  with  others ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
will  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  each«     In  addition  to 
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these  enlightened  views  of  international  policy  ;  great  chan* 

Ses  of  opinion  in  the  empire  of  internal  or  municipal  law, 
ave  occurred  in  our  day*  The  topics  of  modern  improve, 
ment  have  been  noticed,  and  the  principle  which  the  indue* 
tions,  demonstrations  and  illustrations  of  science,  from  his- 
tory, and  facts  has  established,  isy  that  in  most  of  these  re- 
spects the  less  the  government  doi  the  better  they  do* 

Dn  Vethake,  referring  to  the  police  of  the  poor,  and  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done  to  them,  by  the  most  generous 
institutions  and  best  intentions  in  their  behalf,  says :  ^  It  is 
a  disregard  or  forgetfulness  of  the  true  principles,  that  pau- 
perism nas  been  so  often  multiplied  by  the  very  means  which 
were  destined  to  eradicate  it :  thus  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  injury  which  benevolence, 
unenlightened  by  knowledge,  is  capable  of  inflicting."* 

The  two  maxims,  <*Laisses  nous  faire,"  (let  us  alone,)  be- 
ing the  answer  of  the  French  merchants  to  the  government 
when  asked  what  it  could  do  for  commerce  ;  and  '*  pas  trop 
gouvernor"  (do  not  overgovern)  are  the  new  discovered  op- 
tics of  political  intelligence. 

That  the  writers  on  the  economy  of  government,  are  in 
fact,  commentators  upon  natural  religion,  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Vethake,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  triangle  of  the  human  system.  Having 
called  /Aa^usBFVL,  which  supplies  actual  wants  or  desires,  he 
defines  weaUk  to  comprehend  all  objects  having  utilitv  that 
can  be  appropriated ;  thereby  excluding  only  nature's  stintless 
gifts,  as  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  air,  water,  &c.,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  province  of  political  economy  to  be  ••  to 
determine  the  laws  which  fegulate  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  wealth ;  with  the  practical  object 
in  view  of  ascertaining  the  course  to  be  pursued  or  avoided, 
by  individuals  and  by  governments,  in  the  disposal  of  the 
wealth  under  their  control,  so  as  to  promote,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  mankind.''t 

A  system  that  determines  the  categories  of  good  and 
evil  by  their  effect  on  the  state,  reposes  on  the  cardinal  tenet 
of  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  object  of  whose  theory  was  to  subject 
conscience  wholly  to  the  trial  of  the  civil  fomm,  and  to  de- 
molish every  spiritual  tribunal  and  ghostly  jurisdiction. 

Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  natural  jurisprudence, 

•PoUtiaafiMBM&]r,p.SM.  fDo.j^.  id.  L. 
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Grotius  says,  ^  When  several  persons  in  various  tiroes  and 
places,  maintain  the  same  thing  as  certain,  this  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  general  cause.  Now  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
the  cause  can  only  be  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  ;  either  a  just  consequence,  drawn  from  natural  pricci- 
pies  ;  or  an  universal  consent,  l^he  first  discovers  to  us 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  other  the  law  of  nations."*  To 
demonstrate  a  general  correspondence  of  sentiment  in  the 
great  rules  of  duty,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  mor- 
als among  mankind,  was  his  object ;  and  his  testimonies  are 
eviscerated  with  vast  labor  and  learning  from  the  writings  of 
historians,  poets,  orators,  philosophers  and  divines.  That 
there  is  a  foundation  for  such  a  uniformity  laid  in  naiurCf  that 
mankind  do  possess  a  homogeneous  moral  constitution ;  is  a 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  enquiry  on  these  topics :  it  is  this 
that  subjects  the  moral  phenomena  of  men  and  states  to  ele- 
mentary analysis,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  general  induc- 
tions. Hence  **  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
boasted  *^  utility^  is  no  i)ew  creature,  though  in  a  fashionable 
dress.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  the  lapse  of  man:  in  fact 
older,  for  we  find  it  constituting  a  large  ingredient  in  the  fa- 
tal poison  of  serpentine  subtlety.  '*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ; 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  eviK"t  Kent  ititestiffes  that  the  saying  of  Euphe- 
mius  in  Thucidides  that  **  nothing  wkich  was  useful  was  «»- 
just,**  was  in  every  one's  mouth  in  the  days  of  Grotius. 
"  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number^*  is  only  the  dem- 
ocratic exposition  of  the  old  doctrine. 

Universal  history  establishes  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
supreme  dominion  is,  there  is  t/tt  siate^  the  king,  and  that 
puolic  welfare  and  the  interest  of  actual  sovereignty  are 
Gonvertable  terms.  In  a  despotism,  by  taxation  and  con- 
scription ;  all  the  property  and  all  the  persons  are  subject  to 
the  will  of  ^the  unit;**  and  utility  to  him  is  the  criterion  to 
determine  all  public  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  If  the 
sovereignty  is  de  facto,  by  the  operation  of  a  system,  in  the 
people^  whatever  the  theory  of  government  may  be,  *•  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number"  will  become  in  prac- 
tice the  predominating  maxim.  Again  it  pertains  to  sove- 
reignty not  only  to  demand  its  own  happiness,  but  abo  to 

♦De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis  Preliminary  Discourse, 
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determine  for  itself  wherein  that  does  consist  This  is  a 
problem  for  majesty.  For  a  citizen  under  any  government 
to  determine  this  for  his  own  rule,  would  be  to  become  a 
self-constituted  oracle  of  an  "  arcanum  imperii.^*  It  pertains 
to  the  prerogative  of  royalty,  to  determine  what  Is  for  the 
public  good.  This  is  declared  plainly  by  the  law,  or  the  of» 
fice  is  delegated  to  some  subordinate  function  ,  a  judicial  or 
ministerial  magistracy,  to  which  it  pertains  to  declare,  to  ex- 
pound or  to  execute. 

Should  any  theorist  believe  that  the  supreme  authority 
had  mistaken  the  general  welfare,  and  that  he  understands 
the  subject  much  better,  he  will  nevertheless,  if  a  good  citi- 
zen, submit  to  the  public  policy  ;  but  if  he  be  endiusiastic 
and  very  conscientious,  he  may  prove  refractory,  and  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  serve  the  state,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way,  scorn  the  public  authority  and  trampio  the  laws  un- 
derfoot. However  sincere  this  man's  purposes  to  ^  do  good,** 
no  earthly  sovereign  would  tolerate  with  impunity,  suchcon- 
temptand  rebellion :  although  as  human  legislators  and  judges 
are  not  infallible,  the  contumacious  citizen  may  possibly  be 
right  in  his  speculations.  It  is  indispensible  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  sovereign  power,  that  it  always  possess  the 
full  dominion  over  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  de- 
partments ;  for  the  law  would  not  remain  did  not  the  author- 
ized interpretation  bind  ;  and  it  would  become  a  dead  let- 
ter did  not  the  sovereign  execute  his  own  interpretation.  The 
question  therefore  of  duty,  in  respect  to  the  state  for  the 
time  being,  is  not  abstract ;  what  is  best  for  the  public  ^  but 
what  is  the  law  ?  how  is  it  written  ?  The  opinion  of  the 
state  expressed  by  its  constituted  organs  is  the  rule.  The 
**  ultima  ratio,"  for  law  in  every  form  of  supreme  dominion 
is  the  will  of  the  sovereign.     "  Ita  lex  scripta  est." 

Human  laws  necessarily  vary,  as  the  legislature  changes 
its  policy  ;  for  the  law  being  based  on  ulilty,  when  experi- 
ence teaches  a  new  lesson  by  practical  results  or  theory 
promises  better  things ;  the  law  is  changed  for  ••  cessat  ra- 
tione  cessat  et  ipsa  lex."  As  a  code  of  morals  then,  the 
system  of  the  human  triangle,  must  result  in  a  temporising 
expediency;  a  Jesuitical  sophistry  and  compromise;  or  a 
universal  "Pyrrhonism.  No  one,  therefore,  while  pecking 
here,  will  quarry  the  true  rock.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  of  the  political  economists,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  substratum  of  all  their  philosophy 
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(which  is  sound)  is  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  three  following 
principles  are  at  the  basis  of  the  true  science  of  governmeat. 
I    Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.* 

II.  Inthesweaiof  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  hread.^  Six 
days  shah  thou  labor.X  v  ^^V  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  neither  should 
he  eoL^ 

III.  The  supreme  power  is  the  minister  of  God  in  the 
slate ;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evi^jl 

The  civil  power  is  the  ordinance  of  God  to  maintain  jus- 
tice, not  to  do  good  ;  to  defend  and  protect  the  peaceable 
subject  in  his  person  and  property  from  fraud  and  violenoe, 
from  foes  within  and  foes  without,  peaceably  if  possible,  for- 
cibly if  necessary ;  and  to  this  end  the  power  of  the  sword 
is  given.  The  great  pervading  principle  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  doings  of  mankind  is  thou  shaU 
not  do. 

The  political  economist  will  peroeive  that  the  above  can- 
ons of  scripture,  if  obeyed,  would  realize  his  dreams  and 
the  golden  age  of  fable. 

The  first  would  establish  universal  peace,  the  second  un- 
mitigated prosperity  and  happiness,  and  the  third  all  impro- 
per **  tampering^'  of  government  in  "  other  men's  matters." 

We  will  next  proceed  to  notice,  the  operations  of  these 
triangular  principles  upon  the  church,  and  then  upon  indi- 
vidualt. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Aet.  IY. — Cbaeactee  op  the  late  Ret.  Altan  Hrmy 

D.  D.,  OP  Lee,  Mass* 

By  tlis  RiT.  Ctrus  Yale,  ofNew-Hartfbrd,  Con. 

Five  years  have  now  passed  away,  since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Dr.  Hyde.  His  exit,  sorrowful  as  sudden,  re- 
ceived at  the  time  very  suitable  and  extensive  notice.  A 
memoir  of  his  life  soon  appeared  from  the  Boston  press. 
This  met  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  Christian  community^ 
as  a  choice  addition  to  its  religious  biography.    Many  a 

*Math.  19  :  19.  tOen.  3 :  19.  tExod.  20 : 9. 
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delighted  reader  has  found  himself  hreathing  a  holy  and 
healthful  atmosphere  throughout  the  volume.  At  this  late 
hour,  to  pronounce  the  memoir  a  good  likenes:*,  would  be 
only  to  echo  the  united  voice  of  not  a  few  competent  judges. 
The  portrait  was,  in  truth,  chiefly  formed  of  sketchings  from 
Dr.  Hyde's  own  pencil,  while  the  friendly  hand  that  arranged 
the  whole,  and  now  and  then  gave  a  judicious  touch,  very 
happily  concealed  itself  behind  the  features  it  would  help 
portray. 

Not  a  portrait^  but  a  miniature  of  the  lovely  man  is  the 
humbler  aim  of  this  article.  Our  position,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  has  possibly  a  balance  of  advantage  for  presenting 
the  stronger  points  of  a  character,  around  which  the  memory 
of  friendship  loves  to  linger.  If  the  view,  at  this  mellowing 
distance,  lose  somewhat  in  vividness,  and  in  strength  of  emo- 
tion, it  may  gain  more  in  sober  correctness.  So  Ions  a  delay 
might  indeed  be  fatal  to  one  of  diflerent  cast,  and  less  solid 
worth.  But  the  elements  of  Dr.  Hyde's  character  are  not 
ephemeral.  So  rare  a  combination  of  excellences  will  bear 
severest  scrutiny.  And  the  longer  we  view  them,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  sense  of  their  value.  Such  constellations  of  virtue 
^  fear  not  time."  They  appear  best,  apart  from  adventitious 
circumstances,  alone,  in  the  circle  of  their  own  glory* 

Dr.  Hyde  was  not  one  of  those  moral  meteors — alas 
their  frequencv  of  late  I — whose  coruscations,  fitful  and  por- 
tentuous,  dazzle,  and  delight  and  astonish  the  gaping  multi« 
tude  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  place  to  their  own  legiti- 
mate progeny  of  still  newer  forms  and  movements,  if  not 
higher  pretensions.  More  like  the  sun ;  he  rose  bright  in 
life's  fair  morning,  and  steadily  ascended  to  the  high  meri- 
dian, ^fid  there  hung  long  in  mid-heaven,  without  loss  of 
splendor— casting  forth  his  benign  beams  over  a  broad 
circle :— till,  on  a  sudden,  thousands  felt  a  strong  chill — they 
eagerlv  raised  their  eyes — the  luminary  was  gone — God  had 
taken  him  up  to  higher  sphere,  and  the  burst  of  grief  was 
universal.  And  the  sad  news  called  forth  from  many  a 
bleeding  heart  the  spontaneous  effusion ;  ^  My  Father,  my 
Father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof!" 

In  his  character,  we  find  no  features  of  marked  great- 
ness, in  the  popular  sense — no  eccentricity  or  peculiarity,  of 
any  sort.  His  very  uncommon  usefulness,  and  his  high 
standing  in  the  church,  seemed  to  result  more  from  a  happy 
combination  of  many  good  qualities  common  to  man,  tmn 
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from  one  or  a  few  strong  features  of  rare  occurrence ;  niore 
from  a  wise  and  uniform  course  of  untiring  action  in  his 
Master's  service,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  t^an  from  a  few 
gigantic  efforts  and  splendid  performances.  Neither  the 
daily  observers  of  his  life,,  nor  strangers,  as  they  turned 
from  him,  were  accustomed  to  exclaim  :  "  What  strength  of 
intellect  I  what  power  of  imagination  I  what  a  wonderful 
man  I* 

One  prominent  characteristic  was  stem  integrity. 
Straight  forward  in  his  course,  and  chiefly  desirous  to  per- 
form nis  duty,  fearless  of  consequences,  he  made  use  of  no 
pitiful  trick  to  carry  a  favorite  point — none  of  that  double- 
dealing  wisdom  of  this  world,  or  adroitness,  too  fashionable, 
alas !  in  some  clerical  circles,  by  which  a  bad  or  a  doubtful 
cause  is  sometimes  sustained. 

Decision  was  another  feature  of  his  character:  not  the 
loud  and  violent  rashness — not  the  blind  and  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy which  sometimes  assumes  the  name  of  decision  ;  but  a 
firmness  based  on  broad  views,  cautiously  taken — on  inteHi- 
gent  and  Christian  principle — on  the  settled  convictions  of 
conscience.  Hence,  *^]n  troublous  times,"  he  was  firm 
as  the  mountains  round  about  his  dwelling.  If,  at  any  time, 
he  might  seem  to  a  stranger  somewhat  positive,  a  further 
acquaintance  would  show  this  appearance  to  have  been  the 
positiveness  of  principle,  the  sternness  of  well-considered 
argument,  the  inflexibility  of  an  enlightened  and  tender  con- 
science. 

Honest  frankness  was  also  a  striking  feature  of  the  cha- 
racter before  us.  In  all  important  matters  in  which  Provi- 
dence required  him  to  act,  his  was  an  open  stand.  No  one 
could  doubt  his  real  sentiments.  He  made  no  effort  to  sail 
under  false  colors.  He  ever  seemed  to  act  under  the  full 
belief,  that  the  truths  he  preached  were  from  heaven,  and 
neither  required  nor  admitted  any  disguise  in  their  presenta- 
tion to'men.  He  was  therefore  as  bold  and  as  fearless  in  their 
announcement,  as  he  was  skillful  and  firm  in  their  defence — 
never  betraying,  by  a  tremulous  hesitancy,  a  secret  doubt 
of  their  correctness.  It  is  presumed  he  was  never  suspected 
of  a  time-serving  policy.  He  made  no  attempt  to  render 
error  palateable,  by  Vnixing  it  with  truth  ;  nor  did  he  dex- 
terously cover  up  unwelcome  truth  with  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
or  with  words  ambiguous  and  dark  as  a  Delphic  oracle.  "  An 
Israelite  indeed«  in  whom  was  no  guiley**  he  always  spake  as 
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under  the  pressure  of  a  message  from  God,  and  as  mainly 
solicitous  to  deliver  it  clearly  and  fully. 

To  the  preceding  traits  may  be  added  strong  common 
sense.  This,  in  a  very  happy  combination  of  good  qualitiesy 
contributed  not  a  little  to  that  extensive  influence  for  which 
Dr.  Hyde  was  so  distinguished.     Other  men  have  had  equal, 

Eerbaps  greater  influence  in  particular  spheres,  but,  without 
yperbole,  the  writer  never  knew  the  influence  of  a  single 
person  so  universally  powerful  as  in  this  case.  It  seemed 
almost  illimitable,  in  all  situations,  and  amid  all  ranks  and 
ages  and  grades  of  cultutc,  from  the  private  interview  with 
some  obscure  individual,  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  council  and 

,  the  state  convention.  No  man  more  uniformly  carried  his 
point,  <ind  yet  always  so  fairly,  and  so  meekly,  and  with 
such  force  of  argument  and  simplicity  of  illustration,  that 
every  one  saw  it  to  be  fairly  done,  and  yielded  to  his  views 
with  cheerfulness  at  the  time,  and  with  satisfaction  after- 
ward. His  was  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  course  in  which 
one  may  with  equal  certainty  carry  his  point,  by  so  encir- 
cling an  opponent  that  he  can  but  yield,  yet  with  present 
reluctance,  and  subsequent  sorrow,  if  not  anger.  In  the 
former  case,  a  person  yields  intelligently,  cheerfully,  and 
even  eagerly,  in  view  of  strong  light  and  motive;  in  the 
latter,  he  feels  crampled  and  constrained  to  a  compliance,  by 
a  sort  of  Jesuitical  management,  but  with  present  reluc- 
tance and  future  displeasure :  a  sting  is  left  behind.  Dr. 
Hyde,  like  the  Master  he  loved  to  imitate,  dealt  much  in 
familiar  parable.  He  spoke  with  a  gravity,  almost  author- 
ity of  manner  at  times,  the  result  of  a  full  conviction,  joined 
to  an  ardent  love  of  truth.  The  absence  of  all  artifice  was 
alike  visible  in  his  face,  and  audible  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
If  he  had  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  was  always  modified 
and  sanctified,  and  made  doubly  efficient  with  friends  and 
foes,  by  the  harrplessnoss  of  the  dove. 

But  as  Cicero's  orator  was  to  combine  a  broad  circle  of 
rare  qualifications,  so  this  strong  specimen  of  Christian  and 

.ministerial  influence  had  other  estimable  properties.  One 
of  these  was  great  kindness  of  heart.  In  all  circles,  there 
was  in  his  looks  an  unearthly  glow  of  benevolence.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  good  will  toward  every  one  about  him, 
which  the  hollow  forms  of  society  lead  many  awkwardly  to 
aflfecu  We  seldom  witness  so  fine  a  model  of  the  ChristiaD 
gentleman* 

Few  have  shown  so  much  exactness  of  method  in  all  their 
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movements,  or  so  uniform  promptness  in  the  execution  of 
their  purposes. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  among  the  good  scholars  of  his  time ; 
systematic  in  his  theological  views,  more  biblical  than  phi*" 
losophical,  yet  of  extensive  reading  in  the  range  of  his  pro* 
fession.  Few  clergymen  have  given  themselves  so  wholly 
to  their  appropriate  work ;  very  few  ever  laid  aside  their 
professional  dress  so  little,  at  home  or  abroad. 

His  acQuaintance  with  men  of  worth  and  influence  was 
uncommonly  large.  And  the  report  of  his  sterling  worth 
as  an  intelligent,  a  humble,  devoted,  successful  minister  of 
Christ,  went  out  through  a  far  wider  circle  than  his  personal 
friends.  This  fact,  wherever  he  travelled  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life,  was  sure  to  procure  him  a  hearty  welcome  with 
the  best  people  in  his  course,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
usefulness  in  their  society.  He  had  but  to  give  his  name, 
and  he  was  among  acquaintance.  And  no  man  better  knew 
how  to  improve  these  opportunities.  He  was  in  his  very 
element,  when  he  might  preach  Christ,  and  impart  some 
spiritual  good,  in  such  new  and  transient  circles*  A  man  of 
general  intelligence  and  good  conversational  powers,  fond  of 
personal  history,  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  be  useful,  it  was 
his  recreation  to  converse  with  strangers,  and  leave  with 
tliem  no  doubtful  proof,  either  of  his  own  worth  or  of  the  ex* 
cellence  of  religion.  In  suitable  connexions^  he  was  ready 
to  hold  discourse  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  whether  scieoce 
or  literaturet  general  politics,  morals  or  religion^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  happy  illustra* 
tion  of  the  intimate  union  of  sound  doctrinal  belief  with 
ardent  practical  piety.  No  man  could  be  more  firmly  set« 
tied  in  a  belief  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  decrees  and 
personal  election ;  few  preached  them  so  often,  so  ably, 
and  with  such  naked  plainness ;  yet  very  few  have  been 
equally  diligent  and  untiring  in  the  use  of  divinely  sanction* 
ed  means,  in  all  their  variety,  to  bring  man  to  repentance. 

For  nothing  was  Dr.  Hyde's  ministry  more  distinguish* 
ed  than  for  a  marked  appropriateness.  With  a  tender  care  for 
the  individuals  in  his  flock,  and  with  much  of  their  personal 
history  treasured  in  his  memory,  his  performance  at  tiieir 
funerals  was  alike  various  and  appropriate,  tender,  solemn 
and  impressive.  No  remarkable  event  of  providence,  did 
he  suffer  to  pass  without  an  effort  to  make  it  tell  for  the  good 
of  his  people. 

He  was  always  at  bis  post    Diren  Washington  was  not 
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more  indebted  for  his  celebrity  and  usefulness  to  the  memor- 
able **half  hour,*  than  was  Dr.  Hyde  to  his  early  attend- 
ance on  his  appointments.  Unlike  some  good  ministers,  he 
never  learned  to  say  in  excuse  of  absence ;  "  It  was  rainy" — 
"  There  was  a  severe  snow  storm  *' — "  The  roads  were  al- 
most impassable" — "  The  cold  was  intense" — "  My  health 
was  poor."  No;  if  he  failed  to  meet  his  appointments, 
either  in  his  own  parish,  or  in  the  wider  range  of  county 
or  state— for  he  made  many  long  journeys  in  his  Masters 
service — he  was  presumed  to  have  a  reason  that  would  pass 
at  the  bar  of  Christ. 

Even  in  advanced  life,  and  in  an  age  of  great  changes,  he 
kept  up  with  the  good  spirit  of  the  times.  ^'  Proving  all 
things  "  as  they  passed  in  rapid  but  careful  review  before 
his  perspicacious  eye,  he  was  ready  to  "hold  fast"  whatever 
seemed  to  promise  a  balance  of  "good."  Nor  was  he  will- 
ing to  enjoy  any  valuable  thing  alone  :  he  took  early  pains 
to  recommend  it  to  his  people,  quite  sure  of  enlisting  their 
reason,  their  hearts  and  their  hands  in  its  favour.  Hence 
the  fact,  that  his  congregation  were  ahead  of  most  others 
in  good  things  ;  taking  the  commendable  lead  in  charitable 
contribution.'',  in  the  temperance  cause,  in  Sabbath  school 
operations,  and  mainly  through  the  exertion  and  influence 
of  their  pastor.  They  saw  his  own  views  of  duty,  and  his 
earnestness  for  their  co-operation,  and  their  confidence  in 
his  tried  wisdom  inclined  them  to  follow  his  suggestions  with 
equal  promptness  and  cheerfulness. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  particular  the  grand  se- 
cret of  his  strength.  About  a  year  before  his  death,  this 
question  was  put  to  one  of  his  clerical  friends ;  *•  Where 
lies  the  secret  of  Dr.  Hyde's  great  power  over  his  fellow 
men,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  7  What  is  the  charm, 
which  all  classes,  as  if  spell-bound,  always  feel  in  his  pre- 
sence ?"  "  O, "  said  the  clergyman  without  hesitancy,  "'tis 
uis  HOLINESS."  Of  the  correctness  of  this  reply  we  have 
no  doubt.  His  piety  had  great  depth  and  equal  fervour, 
and  it  was  uniform  and  very  practical  in  all  situations. 
This  single  thing,  more  than  his  every  other  quality,  fixed 
all  eyes,  arrested  all  ears,  and  prepared  the  motionless  lis- 
tener for  deep,  salutary,  lasting  impressions.  This  placed 
him,  in  every  circle,  on  a  high  pedestal.  This  gave  him  such 
power  with  the  closeted  individual.  This  moved  the  clock- 
work m  his  own  family,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  street 
Vol.  V.  n 
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awed  the  noisy  children  into  silence,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  changed  the  gay  to  the  grave.  This  made  the 
glance  of  his  eye  so  terrible  to  the  wicked.  It  was  the 
charm,  while  he  examined  the  primary  school,  the  academy, 
the  college.  It  added  no  little  weight  to  his  opinions  in  the 
conference  room,  and  to  his  counsels  and  prayers  by  the  bed 
of  sickness  and  of  death.     It  was  the  secret  of  his  rich  pre- 

farations  in  the  study,  and  of  his  mightier  power  than  mere 
uman  eloquence  ever  wields  in  the  pulpit.  Yes,  it  was  ho- 
liness, pre-eminently,  which  seemed  to  form  the  basis  of  his 
integrity,  his  decision,  his  frankness,  his  strong  commoa 
sense,  his  exact  movement,  his  look  of  kindness  chastened 
with  gravity, — all  his  estimable  features.  This  presided 
over  his  intellect,  warmed  his  heart,  shone  in  his  looks,  bum- 
ed  in  his  words,  directed  his  actions.  Every  body  saw,  that 
instead  of  winding  round  and  round  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
selft  his  daily  favourite  movement  was  in  a  broad  orbit — the 
glory  of  God  its  bright  and  fixed  centre,  around  which  be 
seemed  naturally  and  delightfully  to  revolve.  Does  the 
great  power  of  the  orator  lie  in  **  ac/ion,  action,  action  ?"' 
The  great  power  of  Dr.  Hyde  seems  to  have  been  holiness, 
holiness,  holiness. 

Shall  we  not  then  refi^rd  him  as  a  very  good^  and  also 
a  truly  great  man  ?  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  great. 
Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  greatness  of  goodness.  For,  why 
should  the  epithet  ^reat,  in  application  to  men,  be  limited 
to  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  strength  f  Is  even  the  no- 
bler part  of  man  all  intellect  ?  Must  his  stature  be  measur- 
ed by  this  rule  simply  ?  May  not  a  benevolent^  holy  direct' 
tion  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  soul  come  into  the  esti- 
mate? And  may  not  a  very  large  degree  of  this  holy  influ- 
ence, entitle  a  man  to  the  distinction  of  great  t  Nay,  is  it 
not  strictly  correct  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest  man, 
whose  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  union,  actually  ac- 
complish, by  the  grace  of  God,  the  largest  amount  of  good  ? 
If  great  enlargement  of  soul  for  the  welfare  of  others ;  if 
untiring  perseverance  in  benevolent  effort;  if  a  combination 
of  sterling  qualities,  always  in  harmonious  action,  and  suc- 
cessful also  to  an  extent  almost  without  parallel  in  human 
annals ;  if  a  first  rate  power  to  sway  other  minds,  from  the 
least  to  the  largest,  in  every  variety  of  situation  ;  if  all  this 
be  not  true  greatness^  then  where  do  we  find  it  in  our  little 
world  and  among  our  low-stature-race? 
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Partmlity  to  one's  native  county  and  town,  would  fain 
cast  a  veil  over  the  last  few  weeks  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ. .  Rut  then  the  miniature  would  be  less 
-complete— the  crown  of  martyrdom  would  be  wanting. 
The  picture  can  only  take  its  highest  finish  from  this  greatest 
trial  in  his  life,  as  the  finishing  touches  of  our  Saviour's 
character  are  derived  from  ihe  sublime  scene  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. Dr.  Hyde's  earthly  labours  were  brought  suddenly 
to  a  close,  December  4, 1833:  time  of  sad  memory  to  Zion, 
when  the  county  of  Berkshire  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  cer- 
tain pseudo  "  revival  preacher  "  from  the  west ;  one  of  "  the 
first  three  "  of  that  cinss ;  and  when  the  hottest  flames  were 
raging  in  and  around  his  thrice  loved  Lee.  Never  before  was 
the  good  man  in  such  a  furnace,  *'  My  family  afHiclions,"  he 
now  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  ^  have  never  been  so  keen  a 
trial,  and  came  so  near  my  heart,  as  the  interruption  of  that 
harmony  and  order,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  churches  in  Berkshire."  But  in  this  sever- 
est of  his  trials,  his  faith  failed  not;  his  confidence  in  God 
wavered  not ;  he  stood  firm  for  the  truth — the  gold  was  not 
consumed,  but  made  more  pure  and  bright.  Though  for  a 
while  he  could  almost  say  with  Paul,  "  No  man  stood  with 
me,"  yet  the  grace  of  God  kept  him  from  deserting  his  post. 
Amid  reproaches  loud  and  bitter,  as  well  from  former  friends 
as  from  foes,  he  could  meekly  say,  "  I  view  the  whole  as  a 
needful  correction,  and  desire  to  be  humble  under  the  rod 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  laid  upon  me.  I  have  de- 
served it  all,  and  much  more."  Instead  of  sinking  in  des- 
pondency, he,  like  David  in  a  similar  trial,  '*  gave  himself 
unto  prayer."  He  also  redoubled  his  labours  night  and  day, 
to  save  if  possible  his  scattering  flock,  and  the  churches 
around  him,  which  were  scarcely  less  dear  to  h\3  hearL 
This  pressure  on  his  soul  and  body  was  too  much.  Sleep  de« 
parted.  Health  failed.  He  had  been  no  stranger  to  deep 
grief.  He  had  survived  the  untimely  death  of  a  fifth  dear 
child.  But  his  deeper  sorrows  now  for  Zion  in  her  extreme 
perils  broke  his  heart ;  reminding  us  of  an  ancient  priest, 
who,  after  a  forty  years'  service  of  the  Church,  could  hear 
the  news  of  his  slain  sons  and  not  fall  hack  and  die.  till  the 
fnore  painful  fact  was  added,  '*  the  ark  of  God  is  taken." 

Sometimes  the  natural  sun  sets  amid  clouds,  and  light- 
ning and  tempest,  yet  its  settinij;  seems  to  disperse  all  the 
frioom,  and  then  it  sends  its  bright  rnys  from  its  position  be- 
ow  the  horizon,  far  up  on  the  western  firmament  to  cheer 
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the  eye,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  beholder-  Not  alto- 
gether unlike  this,  was  the  departure  of  the  man  at  which 
we  have  now  glanced.  If  his  sun,  in  respect  to  his  people 
and  the  vicinity,  did  set  in  a  terrific  storm,  after  adorning  an 
almost  cloudless  sky,  and  with  equal  benignity  and  majesty 
for  the  space  of  forty  years,  yet  the  universal  chill  felt  on  its 
sudden  withdrawment,  was  immediately  followed  by  golden 
pencils  of  rays,  spreading  themselves  far  and  wide  over 
the  late  dark  sky.  When,  in  the  righteous  chastisement  of 
a  community,  God  reached  down  his  hand  from  heaven, 
and  took  up  this  second  Enoch  to  himself,  '^all  faces  gathered 
blackness,"  the  murmurs  against  the  ^ood  man  were  at  once 
hushed,  and  one  loud  and  bitter  wail  rung  on  the  ear.  So 
severe  a  frown  in  the  removal  of  a  pastor,  few  churches  are 
in  a  situation  to  deserve  ;  for  only  a  very  few  can  be  ungrate- 
ful for  the  gift  and  long  continuance  of  one  so  good.  While 
Berkshire  may  well  mourn,  the  scourging;  hand  was  doubtless 
holy,  and  the  man  of  God  might  himself  need  the  purifying 
process  of  this  very  trial,  after  so  many  years  of  unusual 
prosperity,  to  complete  his  own  preparation  for  heaven, 
and  fit  him  for  a  richer  crown. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might  have  been 
among  even  good  people,  amid  the  dust  and  noise  of  these 
sorrowful  scenes,  the  lapse  of  five  years  may  now  enable  the 
Christian  public  to  see  truth  atid  error  in  strong  contrast. 
At  this  sober  distance,  it  would  seem  easy  to  distinguish 
the  mere  tinsel  from  the  beaten  gold ;  "  the  crackling  of 
thorns"  from  "the  still,  small  voice"  of  God.  The  candid 
Christian  may  surely  see  a  broad  difference  between  the 
wise  husbandman,  who  with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety 
marks  his  whitening  fields,  and  then  with  due  care  gathers 
the  precious  grain,  and  the  reckless  vagrant  who  thrusts  him- 
self into  "  another  man's  labours  "  and  prostrates  fences,  and 
scatters  and  tramples  down  much  that  a  more  careful  hand 
might  have  saved:  between  "grievous  wolves  entering  in, 
not  sparing  the  flock,"  and  the  shepherd  who  had  grown  pre- 
maturely gray  in  exhausting  efiforts  for  his  loved  charge, 
tenderly  "gathering  the  lambs  with  his  arms,  and  carrying 
them  in  his  bosom  "  The  stranger,  who  approaches  from 
the  east  the  pleasant  village  of  Lee,  may  see  on  a  sadly 
populous  hillock  the  taper  white  marble  over  the  martyr's 
grave,  and  sigh  more  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  when 
he  fell,  than  for  any  peculiar  fickleness  of  one  of  the  loveli- 
est cluster  of  churches  in  the  world. 
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Art.  V. — Criminality  in  Ministers  of  suppressing  or 
OPPOSING  THE  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

That  it  is  llie  duly  of  those  who  enter  the  sacred  minis- 
try, to  make  the  word  of  God  the  sole  guide  of  their  instruc- 
tions, and  impartially  to  declare  all  its  counsels ;  that  to 
deny  or  suppress  its  doctrines  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  men, 
or  advancing  the  interests  of  ambition,  is  to  act  the  part  of 
a  traitor  to  the  office,  in  place  of  discharging  its  obligations, 
would  seem  to  be  tooplainfy  true  to  be  overlooked,  and  too 
imporlant  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  made  the  Scrip- 
tures their  study.  They  are  ambassadors  for  God ;  com- 
missioned to  make  known  to  men  his  will.  Their  authority 
to  speak  in  his  name  is  solely  derived  from  him  ;  and  the  rev- 
elations of  his  word  are  the  message,  and  the  sole  message, 
which  they  are  appointed  to  declare.  To  discharge  that 
duty,  they  must  of  course  deliver  and  enforce  every  part  of 
that  message,  without  reserve  and  without  partiality. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  escape  attentive  observers  that 
by  not  a  few  of  those  now  in  the  ministry,  very  different  views 
are  entertained  of  their  duties  ;  that  they  regard  it  as  far 
from  being  clear  that  they  are  implicitly  to  follow  the  word 
of  God  in  their  teachings  ;  neither  rejecting  or  suppressing 
any  of  its  doctrines,  nor  substituting  others  in  their  place. 
They  publicly  assert,  indeed,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of 
paramount  authority  in  religion  ;  that  they  have  in  the  de- 
cisions of  reason  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior.  They 
boldly  claim  also,  that  no  necessity  exists  of  a  coincidence 
of  the  belief  which  they  profess  with  the  views  which  they 
entertain  ;  that  they  may  without  guilt  assert  their  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  do  not  hold  ;  and  hold 
and  teach  that  which  they  disown.  Beyond  these,  there  is 
a  still  more  numerous  class  who  appear  to  regard  them- 
selves as  invested  with  the  right  of  consulting  a  worldly 
expediency/  in  pi^eaching  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
manifesting^  their  assent  to  them  ;  and  are  accustomtfd  ac- 
cordingly to  suppress  the  one  in  the  desk  when  they  seem 
likely  to  give  offence ;  and  conceal  the  other  when  in  the 
presence  of  those  with  whom  the  avowal  of  their  faith  might 
render  them  unpopular. 
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That  this  disowning,  however,  of  the  truths  of  tlie  gos- 
pel, as  the  hope  of  popularity,  power  and  wealth  may  nap* 
pea  to  prompt,  is  deeply  guilty,  is  manifest  from  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
gives  birth. 

The  principle  in  which  it  has  its  origin  is  atheistic.  They 
who  in  that  manner  disavow  or  conceal  the  truth,  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  either  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  those 
injunctions  in  the  Scriptures  which  prohibit  it,  or  that  he  has 
no  right  to  impose  such  a  law.  They  manifestly  act  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  obligatory  ;  that  they  have  another 
and  higher  rule  of  conduct;  and  treat  the  Most  High,  tliere- 
fore,  as  having  no  right  to  prescribe  their  course.  Such  is 
the  import  of  their  conduct,  the  only  construction  it  can  bear. 
To  claim  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  were  to  admit  their  prac- 
tice to  be  wholly  inexcusable.  If  God  has  a  right  to  impose 
on  his  ministers  such  a  law  as  is  enjoined  on  them  in  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  is  the  author  of  that  law,  it  then  is  obliga- 
tory, and  to  disregard  it  is  open  and  formal  rebellion.  In 
claiming  their  course  then  to  be  justifiable,  they  arrogate 
a  superiority  to  his  commands,  and  with  ^ill  the  emphasis 
which  the  most  significant  actions  can  express,  deny  his 
right  to  prescribe  their  duty,  or  require  their  obedience  in 
the  sacred  office : — a  course  most  grossly  solecistical,  as  well 
as  impious.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  the  ambassadors  of  God — messengers  commis- 
sioned bv  him  to  declare  his  will,  the  whole  of  whose  offi- 
cial work  and  authority  is  of  his  appointment  and  gift — and 
yet  to  claim  that  he  has  no  authority  over  their  office  ;  no 
right  to  determine  what  message  they  shall  deliver.  It  ren- 
ders their  whole  official  work  and  pretence  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, a  farce  also.  On  what  ground  can  they  claim  his 
sanction  to  their  office,  if  they  deny  his  right  to  determine 
its  duties  ?  or  that  their  hearers  are  bound  to  submit  to  their 
instructions,  as  of  divine  authority,  while  denying  that  he 
has  a  right  to  enjoin  those  instructions?  In  wresting  from 
him  that  right,  they  divest  their  ministry  of  his  sanction, 
and  sink  it  into  un  unauthorized  assumption. 

But  the  impiety  of  their  course  is  equally  manifest.  As 
they  cannot  attempt  to  justify  their  disavowal  or  suppression 
of  the  truth,  except  by  assuming  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
teach  it,  and  cannot  assume  that,  except  on  the  ground  that 
God  has  no  absolute  authority  over  them ;  they  are  guilty  ia 
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every  instance  in  which  they  disown  or  conceal  the  doc- 
trines of  his  word,  of  a  formal  denial  of  bis  authority  ;  and 
ihat  is  a  denial  of  his  pertections,  relations,  and  rights  as  God. 
And  what  more  fearful  spectacle  of  presumption  vnd  im- 
piety can  creatures  exhibit,  than  that  which  they  thus  pre- 
sent, when  the  ofBce  which  he  instituted  for  the  vindication 
of  his  perfections  and  rights,  and  manifestation  of  his  truth, 
is  perverted  to  their  denial,  and  the  subordination  of  his  inte- 
rests and  will  to  the  lawless  wishes  of  mortals ;— the  C4i- 
prices  of  vanity,  ambition  and  avarice  I  The  principle  from 
which  this  suppression  of  his  truth  emanates,  is  thus  mani- 
festly antichristian  ;  the  soul  and  substance  of  atheism* 

As  the  source  in  which  it  has  its  origin  is  atheistic  in  it» 
denial  of  his  authority,  so  it  is  in  its  preference  of  worldly 
good  above  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  motive  from 
which  they  act,  who  thus  set  aside  his  will,  is  one  of  mere 
wealth,  power  or  popularity  ;  and  they  proceed  in  it,  on  the 
ground,  that  these  are  of  greater  value  than  those ;  they 
place  on  them  a  higher  estimate,  and  treat  them  as  better 
entitled  to  their  choice.  They  act,  therefore,  on  the  assump- 
tion, either  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  have  no  existence, 
or  that  the  representations  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures 
are  not  true.  They  exhibit  not  only  a  want  of  perfect  faith 
in  them,  but  offer  them  the  most  emphatic  denial  in  their 
power.  In  thus  exalting  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition 
above  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  disregarding  the  pro- 
mises and  threateninf^s  of  God,  they  cast  on  them  all  the 
slight,  and  offer  to  his  authority  all  the  injury,  which  they 
would  by  a  formal  denial  of  his  rights  or  existence.  They 
act,  therefore,  the  part  of  infidelity ;  or,  in  the  just  and  terrific 
language  of  the  sacred  word,  ^  make  God  a  liar  ;" — a  sin  of 
the  greatest  guilt  in  those  who  are  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
vindicating  his  authority,  and  persu«iding  men  to  obey  it. 
What  more  dreadful  spectacle  can  be  imagined  than  thev 
exhibit  when  they  thus  deny  the  rights  which  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  maintain,  and  depreciate  instead  of  exalting  the  work 
of  Christ ;  acting  the  part  of  a  treacherous  Judas  who  be- 
trays, and  ambitious  priests  who  crucify,  in  place  of  disci- 
ples who  forsake  all  and  follow  him.  If  the  inordinate  love 
of  worldly  good  by  those  out  of  the  sacred  oflice  bo  idolatry, 
how  much  more  is  it  in  his  ministers,  who  heighten  their 
guilt  by  making  his  temple  the  scene  of  their  apostate  wor- 
ship, and  offer  sacrifice  upon  bis  altars  to  their  idols. 
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Such  are  the  principles  on  M^hich  they  proceed.  But  the 
guilt  or  their  course  is  mani Test  also  by  the  fruits  to  which  it 

fives  birth,  as  well  as  the  false  views  from  which  it  springs, 
t  naturally  leads  to  erroneous  representations  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  gives  rise  ttiereby  to  a  false  reli- 
gion. 

It  were  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  will  teach  the 
pure  gospel,  who  consult  in  their  preaching  the  dictates  of  a 
mere  worldly  policy,  and  accommodate  their  doctrines  to  the 
tastes  of  their  hearers.  It  were  to  assume  that  the  doctrines 
and  injunctions  of  the  sacred  word  coincide  with  their  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  exhibit  the  motives,  and  exert  the  influ- 
ences which  arc  most  congenial  to  a  selfish  temper.  But  in 
place  of  that,  where  worldliness,  pride  and  ambition  preside 
in  the  sacred  desk,  its  instructions  will  be  found  as  hostile  as 
those  afiections  themselves  are  to  the  gospel.  The  perfec- 
tions and  claims  of  God  will  be  denied,  or  kept  out  ot  sight ; 
the  most  essential  truths  of  his  word  (liscarded,  conscience 
lulled  into  insensibility,  and  the  heart  flattered  with  false  re- 
liances and  deceptive  hopes.  The  religion  inculcated  will, 
in  short,  be  such  as  meets  the  wishes  of  an  unsanciified  mind ; 
the  homage  it  exacts  will  be  the  homage  of  self,  and  not  of 
God. 

It  were  in  vain,  also,  to  expect  a  just  exhibition  of  the 
sacred  word  from  those  who  make  the  selfish  passions  their 
guide  in  the  sacred  office.  How  can  they  vindicate  the 
rights  or  assert  the  authority  of  Grod  over  others,  while  re- 
jecting them  in  respect  to  themselves ;  or  rebuke  forbidden 
passions,  or  dissuade  from  a  worldly  temper,  while  making 
tliem  the  law  of  their  own  lives  ?  How  can  they  impress 
their  hearers  with  the  superior  claims  of  heavenly  things, 
while  acting  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  life,  in  op- 
posite views  ;  while,  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  eternity 
to  those  of  time,  they  treat  the  latter  as  of  infinitely  the 
highest  worth  ?  How  excite  a  just  sense  of  the  Redeemer's 
work,  while  disparaging  and  rejecting  its  blessings  for  the 
low  enjoyments  and  worthless  acquisitions  of  this  life  T  It 
were  solecistical  to  expect  it  from  them.  They  who  de- 
liberately disown  or  suppress  the  doctrines  of  revelation  to 
subserve  the  ends  of  a  worldly  ambition,  cannot  have  those 
views  of  God  and  his  truth  which  are  essential  to  a  just  ex- 
hibition of  any  part  of  the  gospel ;  nor,  if  they  entertained 
them  in  theory,  are  their  albctions  such  as  are  lequisite  to 
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that  \vork.  None  but  they  vrho  see  the  beauty  and  feel  the 
power  of  truthy  can  exhibit  to  others  its  attractions  and  en- 
force its  claims.  None  but  tliey  who  have  been  led  by  the 
spirit  of  grace  to  a  just  discernment  and  sense  of  the  glory 
of  Christ's  work,  can  present  it  to  others  in  its  true  rela* 
tions  ;  exhibit  it  in  its  transcendant  majesty.  To  expect 
the  gospel  in  its  due  proportions,  its  genuine  character  from 
a  worldly  ambitious  minister,  who  is  ready  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  selfishness  and  impiety,  deliberately  to  disown  and 
conceal  its  doctrines,  were  to  expect  light  to  emanate  from 
darkness  ;  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  this- 
tles. 

But  not  only  may  it  be  expected,  that  they  will  exhibit 
false  representations  of  many  parts  of  the  gospel,  and  inad- 
equate apprehensions  of  others  which  they  do  not  intention- 
ally misrepresent,  and  thereby  ffive  birth  to  false  hopes  in 
their  hearers ;  but  the  selfishness  by  which  thev  are  prompt- 
ed may  be  expected  to  lead  them  to  direct  efiorts  to  propa- 
gate a  spurious  piety,  and  multiply  false  converts  as  a 
means  of  advancing  their  reputation  and  influence.  As  power* 
popularity  and  wealth  are  thesupreme  objects  of  theiraim,  and 
as  the  direct  means  of  gaining  them  are  the  repute  of  a  suc- 
cessful ministry,  and  the  multiplication  of  those  who  are  pla- 
ced under  their  immediate  charge,  those  means  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course  be  above  ail  others  chosen.  Let  the  re- 
gions be  examined  where  those  ministers  have  labored, 
who  made  their  oflice  the  instrument  of  their  pride  and 
love  of  power,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  scenes  where 
illegitimate  excitements  have  been  fomented  and  cherished, 
false  conversions  multiplied,  and  the  Church  filled  with  the 
unsanctified  and  self  deceived.  The  corruption  of  the  Church 
by  the  introduction  of  false  doctrines,  and  false  disciples, 
is  then  the  natural  result  of  such  a  ministry. 

Another  evil  usually  attendant  on  the  policy  in  Question, 
is  the  formation  and  nurture  in  the  Church  of  a  zealous  and 
active  party  for  the  support  of  its  authors,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  minister  who  disowns  and  tra- 
duces the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  selfish  aims, 
will  naturally  be  inclined  to  avail  himself  of  other  means, 
if  in  his  power,  to  subserve  those  ends ;  and  as  one  of  the 
readiest  methods  of  acquirino^  and  exerting  an  influence  is 
the  organization  of  a  party,  in  which  large  numbers  can  be 
made  to  act  with  promptness  and  ardor  in  subservience  to 
Vol.  V.  7« 
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an  individual,  that  expedient  is  usually  one  of  the  first  adopted, 
and  it  is  as  naturally  the  chief  business  of  an  organization  so 
formed,  lo  disseminate  and  give  popularity  to  the  false  views 
of  its  head.  But  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  which  the  church  iseversubjected.  When 
an  individual  disconnected  with  others,  and  unambitious  of 
notoriety,  falls  into  error,  and  contents  himself  with  incuica« 
ting  it  in  the  narrow  circle  within  his  immediate  influence, 
his  false  doctrines  are  comparatively  harmless.  But  when 
one  of  a  restless  and  aspinng  temper,  embracing  essential 
error,  attempts  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  conspicuity  and 
aggrandizement,  and  forms  for  that  purpose  a  subservient 
party,  the  evil  obtains  a  much  m#re  rapid  and  extensive  dif- 
fusion, and  advances  to  a  far  greater  intensity.  The  dis^ 
semination  of  error  is  then  made  the  direct  and  sole  object 
of  the  party,  is  accomplished  with  a  speed  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  who  are  united  in  it,  and  the  vigor  witb 
which  their  efforts  are  directed. 

But  those,  who  from  motives  of  worldly  policy  withhold 
the  tnith  of  the  ffospel  from  their  people,  usually  are  not 
long  content  with  concealing  it.    Tney  soon  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  end,  of  ad- 
vancing still  farther,  and  exhibiting  an  open  hostility  to  the 
truth  and  its  friends.     Regarding  its  prevalence  as  unfavor- 
able to  their  aims,  the  same  reasons  that  induce  them  to  con- 
ceal it  from  their  people,  will  also,  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  by  others,  lead  them  to  endeavour  to  disarm  it  of  its 
influenb^  by  assailing  it,  and  misrepresenting  its  supporters* 
Those  who  faithfully  teach  the  doctrines  which  they  disown, 
will  be  viewed  as  antagonists,  and  employed  in  obstructing 
their  schemes.     Thus  in  eflect  assailed  they  as  a  matter  of 
eourse  assume  the  attitude  of  defence,  and  from  neglectens 
and  disowners  of  the  truth,  immediately  become  its  open  and 
resolute  opponents ;  and  prompted  as  they  are  by  unprii>- 
cipled  passions,  their  warfare  is  marked  by  all  the  mgenuity 
oi  a  sharpened  selfishness,  and  the  malignity  of  jealous  am- 
bition. '  Let  the  whole  hosts  of  the  enemies  of  the  gospel 
be  scanned,  and  those  of  them  who  are  the  most  active, 
the  most  fertile  of  expedients,  and  the  most  relentless  and 
implacable,  wiR  be  found  to  be— not  they  who  are  prompted 
in  their  hostility  by  sincere  convictions— but  they  who  are 
governed  by  a  rank  and  unprincipled  lust  of  jpgpularity  and 
power.    They  are  iu  bitterest  enemies;  for  thej  bate  it. 
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not  because  they  believe  it  to  be  error,  but  because,  though 
they  know  it  to  be  truth,  they  regard  it  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
wishes.  Their  hostility  is  tlience  a  deliberate  and  deadly 
malice,  whose  aim  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  object  against  which  it  is  directed. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  the  influence  of 
this  course  on  the  morals  of  those  who  pursue  it,  is  perni- 
cious in  the  highest  degree.  Accustomed  in  so  important  a 
part  of  their  agency  to  disregard  the  authority  of  God,  they 
soon  learn  to  break  over  a  wider  circle  of  restraint,  and  be- 
come evil  generally  in  their  practice  as  weH  as  their  prin- 
ciples. Subordinatmg  all  other  interests  to  the  demands  of 
selfishness,  they  are  withheld  by  no  scruples  from  the  use  of 
whatever  means  may  promote  the  attainment  of  its  objects— 
Intrigue,  treachery,  misrepresentation,  calumny,  are  accord- 
ingly employed  by  theip  with  as  little  reluctance  as  others. 
How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can  a  scrupulous 
veracity,  an  inflexible  uprightness,  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  men,  in  other  relations  of  life,  be  ex- 
pected of  those  who  exhibit  a  total  absence  of  them  toward 
God ;  who  are  false  and  malicious  in  the  oflioe  of  the  sacred 
ministry  ? 

After  reliffion  itself,  with  all  its  infinite  sanctions  has 
been  trampled  in  the  dust,  bow  can  it  be  expected  that  any 
inferior  inducements  to  the  social  virtues  which  may  faie 
deemed  still  to  subsist,  can  command  a  paramount  regard  T 
All  history  of  the  past,  presents  a  diflerent  result.  We 
search  in  vain  for  virtue  in  those  who  are  governed  in  the 
sacred  oflice  by  a  worldly  ambition.  Whited  indeed,  like 
sepulchres,  and  beautiful  without  they  may  appear  to  distant 
spectators,  but  an  interior  inspection  will  discover  them  to  be 
fraught  only  with  the  elements  of  pestilence  and  death.  They 
who  fear  not  God,  are  not  accustomed  justly  to  regard  men. 
They  who  are  supremely  selfish  and  treacherous  in  the  most 
momentous  concerns,  are  not  likely  to  be  marked  by  integri- 
ty in  aflfairs  of  inferior  importance.  The  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  may  justly  be  expected  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
swerving  from  a  good  conscience,  but  a  shipwreck  of  morals, 
is  directly  involved  in  a  conscious  and  deliberate  departure 
from  the  faith. 

Such  is  the  usual,  the  natural  career  of  those  who  make 
the  sacred  oflice  the  instrument  of  vanity  and  ambition ; 
Rod  they  as  naturally  persevere  in  it  without  reform  to  the 
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end  of  life.  Abandoned  to  the  sway  of  selfish  afiectioDs, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  inflanied  with  a  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  truth,  they  are  surrendered  wholly  to  the  do- 
minion of  evil  influences,  and  going  on  from  worse  to  worse, 
live  and  die  in  open  warfare  against  Grod.  Such  is  the  spectacle 
exhibited  by  all  those  whose  history  is  presented  in  the  sa- 
cred volume ;  Korah,  Balaam,  the  false  prophets  cotempo- 
rary  with  Jeremiah,  Judas  Iscarioi,  Diotrepnes ;  and  such 
is  their  history  in  all  subsequent  ages.  Deliberate  and  ma- 
lignant enemies  of  the.  truth,  Uke  those  that  blaspheme  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  seem  never  to  have  forgiveness  either  in 
this  life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  who  thus 
sWerve  from  their  duty,  and  the  career  which  they  usually 
run,  leads  to  a  melancholy  estimate  of  not  a  few  now  in  the 
sacred  office.    That  there  are  numbers  in  the  churches  who 
have  two  sets  of  doctrines,  to  be  avowed  or  disowned  as  exi- 
gencies require ;  one  which  they  profess  when  desirous  to 
appear  orthodox,  but  which  tliey  withhold  from  their  peo- 
ple ;  another  which  they  disown  in  their  professions,  but 
zealously  inculcate  in  the  desk,  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety. 
Recently  laree  assemblages  of  them  have  united  in  assert- 
ing their  faitn  in  doctrines  which  they  are  well  known  not 
to  entertain,  and  denying  their  belief  in  others  which  they 
notoriously  hold  and  inculcate.     What  views  then  are  we 
to  entertam  of  their  principles  ?     What  are  the  characteris- 
tics which  they  exhibit,  if  they  be  not  those  of  infidelity  T 
In  the  most  important  relations  which  they  sustain ;  in  the 
most  momentous  of  their  public  acts,  they   proceed  in  the 
assumption  that  the  great  doctrines  and  representations  of 
the  gospel  have  no  paramount  claims  to  their  respect — are 
of  no  truth  or  significance — are  put  to  their  proper  use  in- 
deed when  made  the  mere  instrument  of  worldly  aims ;  when 
bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  Are  they  not  then  infidels  at  heart,  and  believers  only 
in  pretence  ?     No  other  judgment  can  be  rationally  formed 
of  them.     Such  a  practice  cannot  subsist  with  that  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen ;  which  working  by  love,  and  purifying 
the  heart  from  inordinate  attachment  to  earthly  good,  over- 
comes the  world.     The  utter  absence  in  them  of  these 
traits,  is  the  most  absolute  proof  that  they  are  destitute  of 
true  faith ;  that  their  religion  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  profes- 
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sion,  npt  a  deep  seated  and  predominant  aflectiony  but  an 
artifice  whose  end  is  attained,  when  wealth,  popularity  and 
power  arc  its  fruits. 

How  fearful  is  the  doom  which  awaits  such  ministers  in 
the  next  world  I  Having  denied  Christ  here  before  men — 
he  will  there  deny  them  before  the  father  and  the  holy  an- 
gels. They  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  his  friends  who 
would  not  here  acknowledge  his  authority  over  them.  They 
will  not  then  be  received  to  his  kingdom,  who  would 
not  here  submit  to  his  reign.  With  what  a  sense  of  their 
presumption  will  they  be  overwhelmed  when  they  find  that 
the  infinite  Bein^,  with  whose  rights  and  authority  they  had 
trifled,  indeed  exists,  the  creator,  possessor  and  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  that  his  rectitude,  aversion  to  sin,  and  purpose 
respecting  its  punishment,  are  such  as  his  word  represents. 
With  what  agony  will  they  contemplate  the  prostitution  of 
their  oflice  to  the  purposes  of  ambition — the  rejection  of 
the  blessings  of  an  immortal  life,  for  the  transient  distinc- 
tions, the  guilty  enjoyments  of  this. 


Art.  VI. — Mimisters  and  their  Influential  Hearers. 

By  the  Rbv.  J.  B.  Watbbbubt,  of  HudsoD)  N.  T. 

Evert  faithful  minister,  who  has  had  a  few  years' expe- 
rience in  his  work,  has  seen  and  felt  the  extreme  difliculty 
of  so  presenting  the  truth  before  the  impenitent  mind,  as  to 
bring  upon  it  a  conviction  of  personal  guilt  and  danger.  It 
is  in  no  disrespect  for  the  oflice- work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
we  thus  speak ;  for  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  concede  to  man 
b  power  to  produce  that  conviction  which  terminates  in 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God.  But  must  not  such  means 
be  used  and  such  arguments  adduced  as,  in  their  nature  and 
tendency,  are  adapted  to  produce  conviction  ?  Certainly 
thev  must.  We  should  preach,  both  with  respect  to  matter 
anJ  manner,  as  if  the  salvation  of  souls  depended  on  the 
force  of  our  logic,  and  the  pungency  of  our  appeals ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  to  remember  that  all  will  be  vain  un- 
less God  shall  give  the  increase.     On  this  point  there  id,  we 
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apprehend  do  divernty  of  sentiment  amooig  the  fiiithfal  aer- 
vaotf  of  Christ 

But  ministers  of  the  present  age,  in  their  official  eflbrta 
to  save  souls*  lie  under  difficulties  and  embarrassments  pe- 
culiar to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  When  the 
apostles  and  primitive  preachers  went  forth  to  proclaim  the 
gos|>el«  besides  being  men  of  preeminent  piety*  and  in  numer- 
ous instances, gifted  with  miraculous  powers, they  had, in  some 
respects,  a  more  favorable  field  of  operations.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  met  with  a  reception  more  cordial,  or  en- 
countered prejudices  less  violent,  and  a  depravity  of  lighter 
shade  ;  for  in  these  respects  their  ditiiculties  were  certainly 
as  great  as  ours ;  but  we  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  existed 
a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  embraced 
and  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  Men 
wero  for  Christ,  o|>enly,  avowedly,  or  they  were  against  him. 
The  }ew  was  obstinate  and  full  of  hatred  against  the  innova- 
tors ;  so  also  was  the  proud  and  polished  Greek.  The  lines  be- 
ing thus  visibly  and  distinctly  drawn,  there  were  none  who 
could  lonjj^  take  shelter  under  the  covert  of  professed  neutrality. 

At  this  primitive  period,  also,  congregations  were  not 
organized  in  the  manner,  and  according  to  the  principles, 
precisely,  which  characterise  those  oi  our  times ;  where 
men,  not  improperiy  termed  ''almost  Christian,"  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  professors  of  religion ;  and  where  such  men, 
externally  at  least,  are  as  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  as  many  of  the  pious  are.  The  first  preachers 
of  the  cross  had,  it  is  true,  the  difficult  task  of  demolishing 
pre-existing  systems,  but  they  had  not  in  general  the  hard  and 
almost  hopeless  one  of  showing,  that  two  men  may  be  appa- 
rentlv  honest  and  generous  omiable  and  moral,  and  yet  the 
one  be  a  friend^  and  the  other  an  enemy  of  God.  So 
diverse  is  the  state  of  society,  now  from  that  in  which  they 
lived  and  labored,  as  to  require  of  us  more  vigilance,  in  some 
respects,  than  in  them,  lest,  for  want  of  proper  discrimination 
in  our  preaching,  men  shall  suppose  themselves  safe  whea 
Ihey  are  sinking  to  perdition. 

At  the  present  da v,  and  especially  in  the  country  where  it 
is  our  privilege  to  laW,  all  are  nominally  christian.  They 
stand  classed, generally,  in  two  divisions,  professors  and  Jum- 
professors,  '1  he  fonner  includes,  doubtless,  the  great  body 
of  reol  Christians.  Among  them  may  be  some  who  arc  self- 
deceived*  and  a  few,  we  hope  very  few,  who  have  assumed 
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the  cloak  of  religion,  the  more  cfllcctoally  to  conceal  their 
characters  and  their  crimes* 

In  the  class  of  non- professors,  are  included  not  only  the 
careless  and  the  unprincipled,  but  thousands  of  respectable, 
serious,  and  we  may,  without  disparagement  of  the  gospel, 
add,  ^  almost  Christian^  men.  1  hese  support  our  religious 
institutions  with  no  less  liberality  than  those  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  church.  They  constitute,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  bone  and  muscle  of  our  organized  congrega- 
tions. It  is  often  their  money  which  builds  our  churches, 
and  which  supports  our  ministers.  It  is  their  influence,  in 
many  cases,  which  sustains  the  respectability  of  gospel  insti- 
tutions in  communities,  which  would  otherwise  openly  vilify 
them.  Where  is  the  congregation  which  numbers  not  some 
such  among  its  supporters  I 

It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  feelings  which  lead 
these  men  to  such  a  decided  patronage  of  the  gospel.  They 
are  sometimes  among  the  ministers  best  friends.  Their 
seat  in  the  sanctuary  is  seldom  vacant,  nor  is  their  eye 
averted  when  the  preacher  addresses  to  them  the  sacred 
message.  They  manifest  a  becoming  gravity  towards 
every  thing  sacred ;  and  oftentimes  challenge,  as  to  their 
outward  demeanor,  a  comparison  with  the  members  of  the 
church.  They  do  not  indeed  come  out  and  declare  them- 
selves on  the  Lord's  side,  nor  do  they  give  any  decisive 
proofs,  of  a  positive  nature,  that  they  have  been  born  again. 
They  are  cold  on  tlie  great  subject  of  vital,  experimental 
religion. 

Among  non- professors  this  class,  if  not  very  numerous, 
has  of  late  been  increasing  and  there  is  a  solemn  question 
for  ministers  to  meet ;  how  have  they  been  treated  T  Is  there 
not  in  their  character,  as  upright  and  amiable  men  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  convincing  them  of  their  depravity  and 
ruin  I  We  believe  that  they  may  be  all  that  we  have 
described,  and  not  be  Christians.  They  may  take  as  high 
a  stand  as  the  young  ruler  in  the  gospel — keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  second  table,  and  even  kneel  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  ask  what  more  must  be  done;  whilst  still  they 
may  lack  that  one  thing,  the  want  of  which  will  forever 
shut  them  out  of  heaven.  Until  convinced  of  their  sinful- 
ness, they  will  not  cry  for  me^-cy ;  and  how,  or  by  what 
means  are  they  to  be  convinced  7  Is  it  replied,  **  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  can  break  their  fatal  slumber."    True :  but 
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must  we  not  approach  them  with  such  means  and  methods 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  likely  to  own  and  to  bless?  The 
position  which  they  have  taken  is  a  commendable  one,  but 
U  is  at  a  point  short  of  actual  conversion ;  and  believii^  as 
we  doy  we  must  not  rest  until  they  go  further,  until  they  are 
'•new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  difficulty  of  lodging  conviction  in  these  minds  may 
be  seen,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  they  can  point  to  the  fla- 
grantly immoral,  between  whom  and  themselves  a  self-flat- 
tering contrast  may  be  drawn,  and  on  the  other,  to  many 
professors  of  religion,  whose  lax  deportment  furnishes  them 
with  an  equally  self-justifying  plea.  What  can  be  said,  when 
arguments  the  most  poweiful  are  turned  aside  by  such  com- 
parisous  and  allusions  I  Do  not  ministers  feel  the  pressure 
of  this  difliculty :  and  are  not  the  very  men,  who  are  appa- 
rently nearest  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  danger  of  bemg 
lost,  to  all  eternity,  under  our  ministr}'  ?  Here  is  a  field  for 
ministerial  faithfulness  and  discrimination.  These  men  act, 
to  some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Many 
things  which  they  do  are  to  be  commended.  Externally 
there  is  little  to  charge  against  them.  Their  sins  appear  to 
be  of  the  occult  kind.  They  lie  in  the  state  of  their  hearts. 
See  then,  with  what  difliculty  their  conviction  seems  to  be 
attended  ;  and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  make  them  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge — to  say  nothing  of  making  them 
feel — the  necessity  of  being  born  again  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  heaven.  Yet  such  is  the  necessity  in  their  case  as  in  all 
others.  Until  they  feel  it,  and  act  upon  it,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  dropping  into  perdition.  Yes,  with  all  their  kindness 
of  disposition,  natural  nobleness  of  soul,  and  liberal  support 
of  gospel  institutions,  they  must  be  born  again,  or  they  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Are  we  aiming  to  convince 
them  of  this  ?  Are  we,  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  dexter- 
ously disarming  them  of  their  weapons,  and  laying  open  their 
bosoms  to  the  blow  7  Are  we  touching  them  in  those  points 
where  they  will  feel,  and  where  their  close-fitted  panoply 
cannot  protect  them  ?  Are  y/e  in  tenderness,  yet  with  un- 
sparing  fidelity,  stripping  them  of  the  folds  of  that  self- 
righteousncss  in  which  for  years  they  have  been  sedulously 
wrapping  themselves?  Do  we  deal  with  them  as  we  deal 
with  the  numbler  classes?  Are  there  no  temptations  to  un- 
faithfulness  here  ? 

But  the  diflliculty  of  answering  their  objections  is  not  the 
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only  one  which  embarrasses  us.  These  men  are  in  dan/afer 
of  losing  their  souls  from  other  caoiea.  Constituting,  as  they 
ofteD  do,  ihe  pillars  of  our  congregations,  being  freauenlly 
men  of  wealth  or  talents,  and  therefore  men  of  influence, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  pressing  on  the  minister  to  seek 
and  to  secure  their  favor.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be 
indifferent  to  such  lavor ;  nor  is  it  even  in  -tanctified  human 
nature,  though  clothed  with  the  awful  responsibiiities  of  the 
ministry,  to  Ije  perfectly  indifferent  to  it.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  being  cast 
about  him,  to  trammel  him  in  his  bold  and  uncompromising 
course,  ttie  apostle  Paul  chose  to  be  dependent  for  his  sup* 
port  upon*  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  He  was  determined 
that  no  man  should  take  from  him  his  power  over  the  con* 
science.  It  was  in  part  this  independent  stand  which  gave 
him  such  free  scope  in  his  noble  enterprise  of  love. 

We  would  not  insinuate  that  ministers  of  the  present 
time — we  refer  to  those  in  our  own  connection — are  abso- 
lutely unfaithful  in  the  application  of  truth  to  the  consciencea 
of  such  men  as  we  have  alluded  to.  We  do  not  assert  thai 
-apprehension  of  wounding  their  feelings,  or  of  losing  their 
support,  or  of  driving  them  to  other  churchesf  operates  so 
strongly  as  to  make  the  watchman  cry  peace,  or  to  keep 
back  entirely  the  note  of  alarm.  If  it  be  so  in  any  case  it  is 
lamentable,  and  the  danger  then  is,  that  not  only  will  these 
men  lose  their  souls,  but  that  the  minister  may  ahare  th9 
same  tremendous  fate. 

But  we  cannot  believe,  as  it  cespects  their  polpit  labors, 
that  our  ministers  are  unfaithful.  Tkert  generally  they  feel 
the  startling  import  of  their  commission.  Still  even  there,  on 
the  very  watch-tower,  they  are  at  times  strongly  tempted  to 
accommodate  the  known  feelings  of  such  as  we  have  des* 
cribed.  There  is  a  struggle  in  the  minister's  bosom  between 
his  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  his  natural  .desire  to 
please,  or  at  least  not  deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  greatly  respects.  If  added  to  this,  there  be  felt  a 
dependence  for  support  on  such  men,  the  danger  to  their 
souls  is  proportionably  enhanced^  Will  the  strong  arm  then 
draw  forth  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  and  fearlessly  launch 
them  at  the  very  hearts  of  such  hearers  7  What  powerful 
temptations  will  exist  to  induce  us  to  blunt  their  point  or  hurt 
them  with  uncertain  aim  7  How  many  apologies  for  utter- 
ing painful  truths  are  sometimes  cowardly  iasinuated,  which 
VoL-V.  78 
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make  these  men  feel  that  eternal  retribution  is  a  part  of  our 
theory,  but  not  a  prominent  and  permanent  item  of  belief. 
O  for  the  spirit  of  him  who  spake  **  as  pleasing  Grod  and 
not  men**  I  It  was  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  was  preach- 
ing  to  Lydia  the  seller  of  pDrple^  or  to  Felix  and  Agrippa 
the  wearers  of  purple ;  he  was  equally  the  bold,  uncom- 
promising minister  of  the  cross.  The  soids  of  men,  and  not 
their  relative  position  in  society,  elicited  his  interest  and  awa- 
kened his  anxiety.  This  is  the  spirit  which  we  should  covet, 
and  which  to  approve  ourselves  faithful  we  must  possess.  Has 
it  never  occurred  to  us,  that  souls  are  likely  to  oe  lost  under 
our  ministry  for  the  want  of  this  very  bold  and  faithful  spirit  1 
We  are  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  men  of  influence 
and  of  refinement ;  to  meu  of  morality  ;  to  men  who  treat  us 
and  our  office  with  great  re)»pect,  and  who  contribute  liber- 
ally to  our  support.  We  owe  these  men  much.  We  arc 
deeply  their  debtors.  But  in  what  way  are  we  to  repay 
them  ?  By  flattery  ?  By  accommodating  their  tastes  ?  By 
so  gua^ing  our  address  as  to  secure  their  approbation  of  our 
preaching?  Poor  recompense  this.  Their  dying  breath 
may  thus  be  employed  in  venting  maledictions  instead  of  in- 
voking blessings  on  our  heads.  Let  us  not,  by  our  silence, 
nor  by  our  tame  and  yielding  and  accommodating  policy 
prepare  the  way  for  their  upbraidings  in  a  dying  hour.  LfCt 
us  give  them  to  understand,  that  mere  respecters  of  religion 
are  not  religious  men.  Let  us,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand, 
pass  the  probe  into  their  diseased  nature^  and  show  them 
that  what  they  considered  sound  is  a  deep  and  deadly  sore. 
We  must  not  sufS.>r  them  to  lie  down  on  the  very  cushions 
of  the  altar,  and  sleep  there  the  sleep  of  death.  It  must  be 
our  constant  aim,  while  rejoicing  in  their  good  feeling  to- 
wards religion,  to  show  them  that  they  *'must  be  bom 
again,*'  that  **  whosoever  is  not  with  Christ  is  against  him.** 
We  have  selected  this  class  of  hearers  of  the  gospel  to 
show  two  things ;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  the  truth 
upon  men's  minds,  and  the  danger  that  exists  lest,  for  want 
of  proper  eflforts  on  this  point  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
hearers  may,  even  on  the  high  road  of  Christian  privileges, 
and  under  our  own  ministry,  go  down  to  hell.  Are  we  mak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  to  save  these  men  7  Does  our  eye  fall 
upon  them  with  fear  or  with  favor  as  we  look  upon  them  from 
the  pulpit  wrapped  in  their  garments  of  self-righteousness 
or  soolhed  into  security  by  a  complacent  contrast  of  their 
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characters  with  the  openly  vicioos?  And  when  we  meet 
thera  do  we  accommodate  their  worldly  lone,  and  converse 
OB  every  topic  but  that  very  one  in  which  they  are  most 
deeply  deficient  ?  Do  we  give  room  for  the  surmise  tliat  our 
religion  is  a  professional  rather  thnn  a  practical  matter  ?  Do 
we  allow  the  feeling  of  surprise  to  take  possession  of  them, 
because*  though  so  often  in  their  company,  we  seldom  or  never 
make  an  effort  for  their  salvation  ?  How  can  we  make  men 
feel  tlieir  sins  but  by  an  affectionate  vet  foiithful  appeal  to 
their  consciences  7  Be  they  high  or  low,  moral  or  vicious, 
there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue  with  alL  We  have  not 
accomplished  our  work,  when  we  have  preached  to  the 
poor,  however  faithfully  we  may  have  done  it.  The  hard- 
est task  vet  remains;  it  is  to  commune  unsparingly  with  the 
Josephs  and  the  Nicodemuses  ;  to  invade  the  frowning  im- 
pediments which  lie  between  us  and  our  influential  hearers, 
it  is  to  acknowledge  no  difference  between  their  souls  and 
those  of  the  meanest.  We  must  see  nothing  to  obstruct  us 
in  their  code  of  fashion  ;  nor  in  their  lofty  ceilings,  their  gor- 
geous furniture,  and  their  splendid  equipages.  The  posses, 
sors  of  these  things  have  souls,  and  we  should  renaember 
that  we  are  commissioned  to  labor  for  their  salvation. 

Our  efforts  to  bring  this  class  to  gospel  humility,  must  be 
■proportioned  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  We  have 
spoken  of  our  temptations  to  unfaithfulness;  we  might  al- 
Jude,  also  to  the  fact  that  such  minds  have  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle before  they  can  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  Their 
very  prominence  in  society  operatesas  a  powerlul  impediment. 
They  must  descend  further  than  others  before  they  can  reach 
the  vale  ofgospel  humility.  They  must  sacrifice  more.  The 
contrast  between  their  condition  as  worldly  men,  and  their 
self-abasement  as  convicted  sinners,  is  so  great  as  to  arrest 
public  attention  and  often  excite  surpri3e.  This  operates 
on  their  pride  to  keep  them  aloof  from  the  means  of  con- 
viction. All  this  ministers  should  consider.  *'0f  some 
have  compassion  ;"  and  of  none  more  than  these. 

More  of  these  hearers  may  be  saved.  We  are  deeply 
responsible  on  this  point.  We  must  preach  to  them,  such 
doctrine,  and  with  such  discrimination  as  will  be  calcuJated 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  private  and  personal  inter- 
view. We  must  watch  for  opportunities  when  such  private 
communion  may  be  had.  Take  them  alone.  Approach 
them  with  that  courtesy  which   tlieir  ciroumstances  de- 
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maod,  und  jnet  with  that  fidelity  whidi  the  obltgations  of 
the  tnini«trf  impose.  We  heard  a  Feoenibie  father  ib 
Christ  onoe  observe  that  the  reason  all  the  mfluential  mem- 
bers of  hrs  congregation  were  pious  men  was  owing,  under 
God,  to  his  faithful  private  interviews  with  them.  He  found 
them  ready  to  listen.  God  Messed  the  means ;  and  a  more 
Kberal,  active,  and  efficient  congregatioD,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  exists  not  in  the^  United  States. 

We  are  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied^  with  our  pulpit  labors. 
We  think  our  duty  discharged  when,  in  all  good  conscience, 
we  have  preached  the  truth  of  Grod.  But  it  is  not  sa  We 
must  follow  up  our  public  labors  by  private  communion 
with  our  hearers.  We  must  take  hold  of  ttie  mind  before 
the  world  preoccupies  it  with  its  desolating  influence.  We 
know  not  what  impressions  may,  under  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  have  been  made.  We  cannot  say  but  that  some  of 
these  hearers  have  gone  from  the  sanctuary  with  solemn 
purposes  of  repentance.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  have  left 
on  their  souls  a  heavy  burden.  But  mark  the  danger.  Sa- 
tan is  there  to  catch  away  the  seed.  A  thousand  woridly 
associations  meet  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  The 
flood  of  temporal  cares  comes  rushing  in  upon  the  soul.  The 
week  opens  with  its  plans  and  its  excitements.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  Sabbath-day  impression  ?  Is  there  no  dan- 
cer that  it  will  be  eflaced?  Will  the  still  small  voice  be 
heard  amid  such  a  delij^  of  vanities  ?  In  these  circum- 
stances let  ministers  be  on  the  alert.  Let  them  notice  the 
.  serious  countenance  or  the  ftttiing  tear,  and  be  beforehand 
with  the  world.  Let  them  follow  up  these  Sabbath-day  im- 
pressions with  untiring  eflforts  through  the  week,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tluit  in  many  instances, ''  souls  will  be 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways.'' 

The  impression  is  too  general  that  ministers  pursue  their 
calling  like  other  professional  men,  and  for  the  same  reasons ; 
that  it  is  their  livmg,  or  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  standing 
and  influence.  What  will  disabuse  the  public  mind  so  eflect- 
ually  as  the  cours3  we  are  recommending  7  We  may  preach 
with  the  eloquence  of  Apollos,  and  men  will  pay  us  for 
it  in  patronage  and  polite  attentions ;  but  they  may  at  the 
same  time  secretly  think  that,  after  all,  the  ministry  is  but  a 
theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  our  talents.  But  let* us  come 
down  from  the  pulpit,  awed  by  a  sense  of  our  high  respon- 
sibiliUB%  and  mt^gie  among  oiir  hearers,  to  see  what  elfect 
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truth  has  wrought  in  their  consciences.  With  Affectionate 
interest  for  thei r  souls' sakation,  let  us  inquire  irthey  under- 
stood and  felt  the  subject.  Let  it  be  evident  that  we  are 
aniioud  less  to  secure  their  approbaiion  and  to  retain  their 
support  than  to  save  their  immortal  souls  from  death.  This 
is  the  way  to  convince  men  of  our  sincerity,  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  gainsayersy  and  to  robe  the  ministry  with  its  ori- 
ginal  grandeur. 

Men  are  seldom  effectually  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty 
tinder  our  preaching  until  we  show  some  sp<!cial  personal 
interest  in  their  welfare.  All  that  wedo  in  the  desk,  tney  con- 
sider  as  done  officially,  and  no  more  for  them  than  for  others. 
But  when  we  visit  them  ;  converse  with  them  ;  respectfully 
meet  their  objections  ;  lend  them  books  such  as  their  state  of 
mind  calls  for ;  study  tlicir  peculiar  prejudices  and  endeavor  to 
remove  them ;  when  we  thus  do,  they  are  convinced  that  we 
feel  a  particular  and  personal  interest  in  their  salvation.  They 
will  seldom  stand  out  against  such  affectionate  and  persever- 
ing  efforts.  God,  we  believe,  will  bless  these  means  to  their 
conviction  and  conversion.  So  important  do  we  consider 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  souls,  that  where  it  is  never  resort- 
ed to,  we  confidently  predict  but  little  fruit  of  the  ministry. 

Ministers  must  also  individualize  more  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do.  On  the  Sabbath  we  treat  with  our 
hearers  in  the  mass.  We  inculcate  the  great  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  leave  each  one  to  apply  them  to  himself. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  should  single  out  each  soul  and 
inquire  wiratis  its  peculiar  situation,  its  prejudices,  its  exter- 
nal embarrassments ;  and  what  are  the  means  most  likely, 
under  God,  to  arouse  its  perception  of  its  guilt  and  danger. 
Our  great  Master  has  set  us  the  example  of  laboring  to  con* 
rince  the  individual  sinner  of  his  guilt.  The  case  of  Nice- 
demus  is  in  point.  Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Sama- 
ritan woman,  and  Zaccheus  the  publican  is  another.  Were 
ministers  to  individualize  their  hearers  more,  they  would 
feel  a  deeper  interest  in  their  salvation.  'Thny  would  labor 
more  intensely  to  awaken  their  minds  to  the  great  truths  of 
religion.  We  have  read  of  one  who  wrote  out  the  names 
of  his  congregation,  hung  the  record  up  in  his  closet,  and 
there  poured  out  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  each,  adapting  his 
supplications  to  their  individual  circumstances.  Here  was 
great  interest  and  great  zeal,  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
«dd|  great  aucoess.     We  do  not  say  that  the  same  course 
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should  be  adopted  by  all ;  but  the  fact  stated,  is  indicative 
alike  of  zeal  for  soufs,  and  of  success  in  special  efibrts  for 
their  salvation. 

We  have  thought,  in  this  connection,  of  the  remark 
which  John  Foster  makes  in  reference  to  the  utmost  possi- 
bilities of  prayer,  and  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  mure  enlarg- 
ed application.  He  states  hypoihctically,  if  we  recollect, 
that  persevering  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings,  if  tested  as 
to  its  utmost  stretch  of  influence,  might  accomplish  such 
wonders  in  the  moral  world  as  would  utterly  outrun  the 
most  enlarged  expectations  of  the  strongest  faith.  Aod 
here  we  may  ask,  by  way  of  givins:  Foster's  remark  a  per- 
sonal bearing,  if  any  Christian  or  Christian  minister  has  ever 
tried  the  last  and  largest  result  of  importunate  supplication  7 
Has  the  prayer  been  with  such  intensity  of  desire,  such  a 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  promises,  such  a  persevering  waiting 
upon  God,  as  in  our  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  might  be  put  forth  ?  Till  this  is  done, 
we  cannot  say  what  God  might  not  do.  We  cannot  say,  that 
such  prayer  might  not  draw  down  the  converting  influence 
upon  the'most  hardened  wretch  in  the  community.  We  are 
not  sure,  that  in  answer  to  it,  the  proudest  heart,  though  in- 
accessible almost  to  Christian  influence,  though  environed 
by  all  the  eflcminating  and  polluting  influences  of  sensuality, 
might  not  be  broken  down  into  penitence.  Who  could  tell 
but  that  powerful  revivals  might  follow  such  prayers,  or  who 
might  not  predict,  that  with  lightning-like  speed,  the  king- 
dom of  our  Emanuel  would  be  seen  advancing  to  its  ultimate 
triumphs! 

These  are  animating  thoughts ;  but  if,  keeping  in  view 
Foster's  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  prayer,  we  connect  with 
them  the  possibilities  of  eflbrt  as  conjoined  with  prayer, 
we  shall  feel  a  still  heavier  responsibility  in  our  work. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  put  the  question,  as  to  what  results 
might  follow  the  utmost  possibilities  uf  effort  in  behalf  of 
souls.  In  order  to  perceive  the  bearings  of  this  question, 
we  must  individualize  our  hearers.  We  must  ask  ourselves, 
if  every  thing  has  been  done,  which  could  be  done  consis- 
tently, to  save  each  soul  committed  to  our  charge;  whether 
we  have  studied  the  character  of  each,  so  as  to  flt  the  truth 
to  its  tone  and  tendencies  ;  whether  we  have  learned  its  pre- 
judices with  a  view  of  removing  them;  and  whethereflorts 
adapted  to  their  removal  have  actually  been  made  i  whether 
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we  have  come  into  8tifl[iciei>t)y  close  contact  with  each,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  a  personal  interest,  removed  that 
barrier  to  free  communion  which  is  often  felt  between  a  pas- 
tor and  many  of  his  people  ?  Have  we  patiently  plied  each 
soul  with  the  truth  of  God,  adapting  it  to  the  shifting  pro- 
tean forms  of  their  objections  ?  If  repulsed  or  unsuccessful, 
have  we  returned  after  much  prayer  to  commune  with  the 
object  of  our  solicitude  ?  Have  wo  watched  for,  and  im- 
proved every  recurring  opportunity  to  do  the  sinner  good;, 
and  have  even  our  ordinary  social  and  business  transactions 
with  him  been  such  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction^ 
of  more  important  themes? 

All  this  may  have  been  done  with  respect  to  some  who* 
are  easy  of  access ;  or  in  whom  from  various  causes,  we- 
may  have  felt  a  very  special  interest;  but  the  grand  ques- 
tion to  one  who  has  a  multitude  of  souls  under  his  care;  the 
question  that  must  fall  upon  his  conscience  is,  have  these 
efforts  been  made  for  all  ?  Have  we  been  thus  interested 
for  those  who  stand  farthest  off,  who  are  most  shy  of  our 
attacks  ;  or  who,  by  character  and  circumstances,  are  reach- 
ed with  greater  difficultv;  have  the  possibilities  of  effort 
been  tried  upon  them?  One  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another ; 
nor  can  we  say,  what  might  have  been  through  God  effected 
if  we  had  tried  upon  all  the  utmost  possibilities  of  effort. 
Our  love  of  ease,  our  fear  of  man,  our  natural  timidity,  our 
reluctance  to  practise  self-denial  may  secretly  have  imposed 
on  our  judgnfK^nt — may  even  have  bribed  our  conscience  into- 
acquiesc^ence  of  our  iinfaithfulness— but  if  we  cannot  say^ 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  last  possible  effort 
for  the  dinner's  salvation,  we  are  not  sure  that  his  blood  is 
not  reeking  in  our  guilty  skirts.  Who  dare  say  that  if, 
breaking  through  every  obstacle,  we  were  to  strive  in  every 
possible  way  to  save  each  soul  committed  to  us,  we  should 
not  become  the  instrumetit  of  its  salvation  1 

The  further  we  proceed  in  these  suppositions,  the  more 
overwhelming  seems  our  responsibility.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  attribute  to  man^  what  properly  belongs  to  Grod  ;  or  to- 
suppose  that  means  without  the  accompanying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  avail  to  awaken  the  dead  in  sin  ;  but  when* 
we  discover  that  efforts,  made  in  correspondence  with  his 
commands  and  with  the  sinner's  circumstances,  have  beea 
blessed,  and  sometimes  unexpectedly  blessed;  when  it  is 
even  not  certain  that  these  ^orts  will  be  made  in  vaiii,.tfaecet 
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comes  down  upon  us  a  tremendous  pressure  of  obligation 
to  try  them.  Then  if  we  allow  self-indulgence  to  say  to  us, 
you  canndt  reach  that  sinner,  when  access  is  barely  possible, 
we  may  well  tremble  at  our  position.  If  we  allow  his  for- 
bidding'frown,  or  his  known  hostility  to  the  truth,  or  his  high 
and  influential  station ;  if  we  sufl^er  any  or  all  of  these  to  be 
an  impassable  barrier  to  exertion  ;  if,  on  these  grounds  we 
give  him  up,  or  only  ply  him  with  the  arrows  of  truth,  at  a 
cold  and  professional  distance,  we  may  come  near  to  the 
guilt  of  being  accessory  to  his  eternal  ruin.  Here  is  a 
point,  whose  bearing  on  our  success  is  as  important  as  its 
nearing  on  our  responsibility  is  dreadful.  Shall  we 
suffer  any  sophistry  to  break  its  full  force  upon  our  con- 
sciences? Shall  we  allow  the  indefinitencss  of  what  duty 
in  all  these  respects  is,  to  undermine  our  moral  energy, 
or  to  deflect  our  vision  from  the  overwhelming  account 
which  we  are  soon  to  render  for  the  care  of  souls  !  If  we 
have  not  looked  over  our  clmrge  wiih  an  intense  longing  for 
the  salvation  of  each  individual ;  if  we  rest  satisfied  with 
fidelity  in  the  pulpit;  if  we  allow  interviews  with  the  sinner 
to  occur  without  an  effort  to  save  him  ;  if  we  are  discouraged 
by  obstacles,  or  listen  to  the  plea  of  indolence  and  timidity, 
we  are  not  the  faithful  watchmen  we  profess  to  be.  We 
arc  preparing  terrible  work  for  a  dying  hour.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  awake  to  tlie  irnport  of  our  commission, 
and  striving  by  every  possible  efiort  to  interest  sinners  in 
the  message  of  salvation,  discriminating  and  pungent  in  our 
appeals  from  the  pulpit — tender  but  faithful  in  our  private 
interviews  with  souls— watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  do 
them  good,  and  hastening  to  improve  it ;  if  nothing  that  the 
gospel  commands  or  justifies  as  a  means  of  salvation  be  left 
untried ;  if  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  and  done  relying  on 
God  alone — then  if  the  sinner  dies  and  drops  into  hell,  he 
will  have  none  to  blame  but  himself,  or  at  lean  we  shall  be 
guiltless  of  his  blood.  Awful  is  our  responsibility !  We  are 
to  our  hearers  *'  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto 
death/'  Under  our  ministry,  some  are  to  be  roused  from 
their  slumbers,  and  others  lulled  into  a  more  fatal  security. 
Some  arc  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion,  nnd 
others  to  clench  them  with  a  mors  unyielding  gnisp.  Some 
will  ripen  for  heaven,  and  others  rush  on  more  madly  to 
hell.  Sonte  will  cavil  and  criticise,  until  pride  of  opioioo 
oombiiuDg  wiib  obsiioacy  of  heart,  will  prepare  them  to  r»- 
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ject  all  religion  and  die  in  the  darkness  of  infidelity.  Others 
wiir  come  to  mock,  but  remain  to  pray,  and  meet  us  at  last 
in  heaven.  Thirty  years— if  our  labors  be  extended  to 
that  period — will  present  us  with  a  new  congregation.  Ears 
that  were  wont  to  listen  to  us  will  be  cold  in  death.  We 
shall  have  handed  one  generation  of  hearers  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  God.  One  after  another  they  will  have  fallen. 
From  the  pulpit  we  shall  be  called  to  close  their  dying  eyes. 
The  question  is  well  nigh  as  solemn  to  us  as  to  them,  How 
have  they  been  instructed  ?  What  sentiments  have  we  in- 
culcated j  What  hopes  encouraged  ?  As  they  turn  upontis 
their  glazed  eye — its  glance  rendered  the  more  penetrating 
by  the  anxiety  of  the  departing  moment — how  shall  we  feel, 
and  what  will  our  consciences  say,  when  they  seem  to  im« 
plore  our  last  effort  in  their  behalf  7  Suppose  them  impeni- 
tent. Have  we  taught  them  the  whole  truth  of  God  ?  Have 
we  shown  a  personal  interest  in  their  salvation  7  Have  we 
followed  them  to  their  retirement  with  our  warnings  ?  Have 
we  prayed  over  them  with  that  intensity  of  desire  which 
their  perilous  condition  demands  ?  Have  we  left  no  means 
untried  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger  7 
Can  we  say,  as  they  lie  gasping  in  death,  not  one  drop  of 
their  blood  will  be  found  in  our  skirts  ;  nor  an  upbraiaing 
look  from  them  be  flung  upon  us  at  the  judgment  bar  7 

It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  think  of  escaping  irom  these  inqui- 
ries. Nor  can  we  atone  for  the  neglect  of  souls  by  q^sidui- 
ties  at  the  death-bed.  'Tis  not  the  place  for  us  to  labor?  We 
can  as  little  hope  to  do  good  as  thet/  to  obtain  it.  All  then 
is  alarm  and  agitation.  Every  thing  is  rushing  to  a  fearful 
crisis.  The  soul  is  struggling  in  its  tremendous  passage- 
way to  eternity.  If  the  work  have  not  been  done  before^  it 
is  almost  hopeless  that  it  will  be  done  then.  No :  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  whilst  we  have  the  soul  under  our  influence, 
within  reach  of  our  efforts,  we  have  done  all  we  could  to 
save  it.  What  verdict  will  conscience  pronounce  on  this 
point  7  Have  we  taken  leave  of  no  soul  at  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  in  whose  case  something  seems  to  whisper, ''  It 
has  sunk  to  hell ;  it  is  gone,  irrecoverably  gone ;  it  is  among 
the  everlasting  burnings  T  The  thought  even  is  dreadful. 
But  how  much  more  dreadful  when  conscience  matters, 
^  Yes,  it  is  gone,  and  you  are  to  blame.  You  should  have 
prayed  more  for  its  salvation — shown  a  deeper  interest  in 
Its  welfare — ^labored  more  industriously  to  save  it.    You 
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were  too  indifferent  whilst  it  was  within  reach  of  mercy. 
But  now  it  is  gone.  Your  note  of  warning  cannot  reafih  it 
now.  Your  next  interview  with  it  will  be  at  the  bar  of 
God." 

Or  suppose  the  soul  departing  in  the  exercise  of  a  hope. 
It  looks  upon  you  from  tlic  couch  of  death,  with  an  inqui- 
ring eye,  as  if  to  ask  you,  "  Is  my  hope  such  as  I  may  de- 
pend on  T"  The  answer  involves  an  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility. It  was  you  who  encouraged  that  hope.  It  was 
your  instructions  which  led  to  its  adoption.  The  anxious 
inquiring  soul  came  to  you  in  the  hour  of  its  trial.  To  your ' 
ear  was  the  question  addressed,  '*  What  shall  1  do  1"  The 
soul  caught  up  your  discourse,  and  followed  your  counsel. 
You  have  had  its  training,  and  now,  in  the  awful  moment 
when  soul  and  body  are  separating,  it  appeals  to  you,  if  the 
hope  which  it  indulges  will  stand  the  dreadful  shock. 

Suppose,  by  error  in  doctrine,  or  by  deluding  methods  in 
practice,  we  have  encouraged  a  false  hope ;  suppose^  instead 
of  faith  in  Christ,  it  be  but  the  fitful  excitement  of  fancy — 
the  resolution  of  the  creature,  rather  than  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Spirit — how  shall  we  feel  to  send  that  soul 
into  eternity,  soothed  by  assurances,  which  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  its  disappointment  I 

The  commission  which  we  have  received  will  soon  be 
recalled.  Our  work  will  soon  be  done — the  last  sermon 
preached — the  last  spiritual  office  performed.  Then  must 
we  too  encounter  the  dying  struggle.  How  have  we  dis- 
charged our  ministerial  functions  ?  will  then  be  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question.  It  will  be  forgotten,  how  much  we  were 
esteemed  as  eloquent  preachers,  or  able  divines,  except  as 
these  items  go  to  swell  the  weight  of  our  responsibility.  It 
will  not  soothe  our  dying  reflections  to  think,  what  a  conspi- 
cuous part  we  have  played  on  the  theatre  of  controversial 
strife.  Ah  no;  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  will  then  look 
small.  The  grand  and  startling  question  will  be,  How  have 
we  acquitted  ourselves  as  the  appointed  watchmen  of  souls  ? 
To  have  brought  one  soul  to  Jesus,  will  be  more  refreshing 
in  death,  than  to  have  worn  academic  honors,  or  to  have 
elicited  by  our  eloquence  the  deep  murmurs  of  applause. 
To  hjtve  educated  the  humble  for  their  stations  in  heaven 
will  then  seem  a  more  grateful  task,  than  to  have  shone 
amid  the  great  lights  of  the  age,  for  the  extent  of  our  erudi- 
tion, or  for  the  unanswerable  power  of  our  logic.     To  a 
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dying  minister,  how  contemplible  a  thing  is  fame  !  And 
when  his  tongue  is  silent  in  the  grave — when  it  can  no  more 
speak  forth  its  awful  message,  how  soon  do  his  name  and 
his  memory  fade  from  the  earth  !  But  oh,  his  account  at 
God^s  tribunal,  how  overwhelming  I  Others  must  answer 
for  themselves  alone.  He  must  not  only  lay  open  his  own 
soul  beneath  the  light  of  the  judgment — have  its  motives 
searched  and  its  hopes  sifted — he  must  not  only  pass  this 
perilous  account  for  himself,  but  he  must  stand  an  examina- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  hundreds.  Souls  will  meet  him  there 
who  once  sat  under  his  ministry,  watched  his  conduct,  and 
listened  to  his  appeals.  There  his  doctrine  will  be  scruti- 
nized. Did  he  preach  the  truth  ?  was  it  the  wliole  truth  ? 
Did  neither  the  fear  of  man,  nor  the  love  of  popular  applause 
operate  to  blunt  its  keen  edge  ?  Was  he  faithful  out  of  the 
pulpit?  did  he  follow  the  sinner  in  every  walk  of  life  with 
his  prayers  and  his  entreaties  ?  Were  his  life  and  doctrines 
coincident?  Was  he  ambitious  ?  was  he  mercenary  ?  Did 
he  do  all  from  love  to  Christ  and  souls  ?  As  these  questions 
roll  on  his  ear,  along  will  come  the  witnesses  to  reply.  There 
will  be  seen  lost  souls*  Were  they  lost  under  his  ministry, 
and  through  his  unfaithfulness  ?  The  wailings  of  the  damned 
will  say  yes  or  no.  There  will  be  seen  the  hypocrite  glar- 
ing through  the  flames  of  hell,  to  testify  whether  he  was 
brought  thither  for  want  of  one  to  deal  faithfully  with  his 
soul ;  there,  too,  the  mournfully  stricken  object  of  despair, 
who  built  a  hope  of  heaven  on  fallacious  grounds ; — and  one 
unutterable  look  of  anguish  will  say  if  the  minister  was  to 
blame.  Who  can  anticipate  such  scenes,  and  not  feel  that 
the  ministry  is  a  work  ot  fearful  responsibility  ? 


Art.  VII. — Nbolect  op  the  Classics  in  the  Literary 
Institutions  of  this  Country. 

No.  I. 
Br  THfi  Editor. 

We  deem  it  superfluous  to  enter  upon  a  vindication  of 
the  importance  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 
Aside  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  only  sources  of  an- 
cient history,  philosophy  and  science,  it  is  well  known  that 
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they  have  always  been  the  models  to  all  who  have  aimed 
at  excellence  of  style  or  skill  in  various  departments  of 
literary  effort.  Those  who  have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed for  ^original  genius,  have  been  the  most  enamored  of  these 
highest  specimens  of  it,  and  most  assiduous  in  their  efforts 
to  form  themselves  upon  them.  Almost  every  distinguished 
literary  character  of  ancient  and  modem  times  has  given 
his  testimony  in  their  favor.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry,  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  have  always  been  considered  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  polite  education.  It  is  notorious,  that  most  of  the 
Uterary  institutions  of  Europe  have  assigned  to  the  Classics 
at  least  one  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
learned  education.  The  learning  and  wisdom  of  our  fathers 
assigned  them  a  place  of  equal  honor  in  our  own  institutions, 
and  custom  still  deigns  to  continue  this  place  to  them. 

But  the  honor  which  they  receive  in  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  this  country  is  exceedingly  hollow  and  unsubstantial. 
There  is  a  great,  and,  we  apprehend,  an  increasing  neglect 
of  them.  Being  pursued  in  a  superficial  and  inaccurate 
manner,  the  student  is  not  able  either  to  understand  or  to 
relish  them,  and  not  continuing  his  course  till  he  is  mostly 
freed  from  the  drudgery  of  constant  recurrence  to  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  he  almost  uniformly  becomes  heartily  sick 
of  them,  and  throws  them  aside  in  disgust  as  soon  as  he  is 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  his  college  course. 

That  they  are  very  generally  and  very  greatly  neglected 
is  notorious.  No  one,  who  has  graduated  at  any  college  • 
in  New-England  or  New- York  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
can  have  a  doubt  on  this  subject.  It  is  notorious,  that  very 
few  students  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  to  read  them  with  ease  and  fluency.  We  have 
heard  it  variously  estimated,  by  some  that  not  one  in  twenty, 
by  others,  that  not  one  in  fifty  continue  their  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  after  leaving  college.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  number  of  classical  scholars  who  are  formed 
at  our  colleges,  bears  no  great  proportion  to  those  who  de- 
rive no  important  benefit  from  this  very  large  portion  of 
their  literary  education. 

Perhaps  the  clerical  profession,  more  than  either  of  the 
others,  gives  leisure  to  its  members  for  the  pursuit  of  general 

*  We  regard  Columbia  College  of  this  city  as  a  marked  exception  to 
our  observations,  as  respect  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  vhich 
classical  literature  is  pursued. 
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literature.  Rut  how  seldom  is  one  found,  who  has  built  on 
the  foundation  which  he  laid  in  college,  and  become  to  any 
extent  imbued  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome ! 
Look  into  the  libraries  of  professional  men,  and  so  far  from 
seeing  there  a  choice  collection  of  the  best  classic  writers, 
you  will  hardly  find  the  few  Greek  and  Latio  books  which 
they  used  at  school.  Except  a  few  school  books,  there  is 
but  a  very  limited  sale  for  such  works  in  this  country. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  study  the  Greek  and  Latin  four 
years  and  then  lay  them  aside  for  ever  ?  It  may  be  said, 
that  they  furnish  a  useful  exercise  to  the  memory ;  but  why 
labor  so  Ions;  to  amass  such  a  treasure,  and  then  suSbr  it 
to  perish?  It  may  be  said,  they  furnish  a  useful  discipline 
to  the  mind.  But  what  kind  of  discipline  is  that,  where  all 
the  mental  labor  is  but  negligently  and  superficially  per- 
formed ?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  student  becomes  acquaint- 
ed  with  a  few  of  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity.  But  if 
this  acquaintance  with  such  works  were  intimate  and  accu- 
rate, it  would  almost  uniformly  be  continued  and  extended. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  these  studies  are  now  conducted  in 
most  of  our  colleges,  one  half  of  the  time  allowed  for^edu- 
cation  is  absolutely  thrown  away. 

We  do  not  wish,  in  stating  these  facts,  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  those  who  conduct  the  studies  in  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions, though  we  do  not  consider  them  as  altogether  unde- 
serving of  censure.  One  cause  indeed  of  the  evils  we  have 
noticed,  is  that  too  little  time  is  devoted  to  a  preparation  for 
college.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  that  the  student  should,  pre- 
vious to  admission,  be  able  to  read  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  with  some  degree  of  facility.  There  is  certainly 
time  for  this  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  But  the 
main  reason  is,  the  superficial  manner  in  which  students  aro 
taught  during  their  preparatory  course,  and  which  the  col- 
leges, owing  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  for  numbers,  have  been 
induced  to  sanction.  From  the  great  majority  of  prepara- 
tory institutions,  they  receive  young  men  with  inveterate 
habits  of  superficial  and  inaccurate  study,  and  the  most  that 
^can  be  hoped  from  a  more  thorough,  course,  is  the  unlearn- 
ing of  what  has  been  acquired.  We  believe  that  not  a  few 
of  the  instructers  in  the  colleges  of  this  country  would  prefer 
to  receive  some  of  their  pupils  total  strangers  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  rather  than  undertake  any  thin^  with  them  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  actually  come  mto  their  hands.    The 
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instructers  in  our  public  seminaries  have  not  been  ignorant 
of  tills  evil  ;  their  fault  has  been  silence.  Doubtless  the  mis- 
chief cannot  be  corrected  by  any  individual  institution,  so 
far  even  as  itself  is  concerned.  But  it  is  a  subject  far  too 
serious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  it  calls  for  mutual  cod- 
sultation,  for  co-operation,  and  even  combination  in  the 
higher  institutions.  When  the  evil  is  made  known ;  when  it 
is  generally  understood  that  no  preparatory  school  can,  after 
abusing  in  the  grossest  manner  their  trust  in  respect  to  their 
pupils,  force  them  oiY  upon  colleges  ambitious  of  swelling 
their  numbers  or  dreading  desertion ;  when  it  is  known  that 
there  will  be  no  admission  of  such  into  any  respectable  insti- 
tution, the  thing  must  cease. 

We  feel  confident  that  we  are  warranted  in  our  assertion, 
that  the  time  spent  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as 
they  are  generally  studied  in  this  country,  is  absolutely 
thrown  away ;  that  about  one  half  of  the  labor,  time  and  ex- 
pense spent  upon  those  who  are  forming  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions is  absolutely  squandered.  But  we  feel  that  we  are 
warranted  in  going  further :  nothing  is  more  sure  to  disgust 
the  mind  with  all  literary  efibrtsthan  a  superficial  method  of 
study.  How  deep  and  confirmed  will  be  this  dislike  when 
it  has  been  taking  root  and  receiving  growth  through  full 
one  half  (and  that  the  decisive  part)  oi  £e  student's  course  I 
Where  the  pupil  has  commenced  by  committing  his  gram- 
mar to  his  memory,  and  engraves  it  there  by  constantly 
writing  and  parsing  the  language ;  where  he  does  not  hurry 
to  a  new  lesson  in  reading  till  the  last  has  been  made  his 
own  by  very  numerous  repetitions,  his  course  is  soon  pleas- 
ant. By  a  manly  facing  of  difiiculties  which  must  be  met, 
they  soon  vanish,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  conquering  them.  It 
gives  exercise  and  vigor  to  the  memory  and  judgment  His 
course  he  finds  every  day  more  easy  and  rapid.  He  is 
conscious  that  he  is  advancing  with  accelerated  velocity, 
and  that  all  the  obstacles  to  his  progress  will  soon  be  re- 
moved. But  the  reverse  is  true  on  the  modem  fashion- 
able labor-saving  schemes  of  study.  The  student  finds 
no  mitigation  of  his  l^ibors.  He  is  relieved  indeed  from 
the  task,  as  it  is  considered,  of  employing  his  memory  and 
judgment  in  applying  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  he  can  look 
forward  only  to  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  his  dictionary 
without  being  conscious  of  any  increased  rapidity  or  ease 
in  his  advances.    He  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  enga- 
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ged  in  any  process  which  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment 
in  the  application  of  rules,  definitions  or  exceptions;  he  is 
barely  loading  his  memory  with  a  useless  burden  of  words. 
He  can  make  ouf  the  signification  of  a  single  word,  but 
must  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  He  advances  too 
slow  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  his  author  ;  indeed  he  can- 
not sufficiently  understand  him  to  be  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject, much  less  to  discover  any  of  the  beauties  or  excellencies 
of  the  composition.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
fashionable,  and  as  we  believe  general  method,  of  studying 
the  learned  languages,  under  pretence  of  saving  the  stu- 
dent from  the  labor  of  exercising  his  memory  and  judgment, 
condemns  him  to  the  most  degrading  and  servile  drudgery 
to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected.  It  not  only  pro- 
duces  a  thorough  disgust  towards  the  classics,  but  is  almost 
sure,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  decisive  portion  of  the 
student's  life,  to  Be  extended  to  every  other  pursuit. 

We  regard  the  habit  of  listless  and  superficial  study  acqui- 
red and  confirmed  by  four  years'  practice  as  almost  unconque- 
rable. One  most  important  object  of  the  student's  training  is 
to  accustom  him  to  the  severe,  systematic  and  manly  exertion 
of  his  powers.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  real  fondness 
for  literary  labor  is  acquired  in  no  other  way.  He  who  has 
been  taught  by  long  practice  to  encounter  difficulties,  to 
surmount  obstacles,  and  to  delight  in  high  efforts,  acquires  a 
consciousness  of  power  and  a  firmness  and  hardiness  of  lite- 
rary character,  which  will  ensure  industry  ahd  success  in  all 
his  future  pursuits.  The  person  who  possesses  these  habits 
of  industry,  and  this  fondness  for  high  mental  effort,  has  a 
more  valuable  treasure  than  he  who  has  large  stores  of 
knowledge  without  it.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  that  youn^  man  who  has  spent  his  first  four 
years,  those  which  actually  fix  the  character,  and  has  acquired 
only  a  dread  of  all  high  and  systematic  effort,  together  with 
habits*of  sup>erficial  and  inacurate  study?  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  these  habits  will  follow  him  to  his  other  pursuits. 
It  will  require  efforts  to  which  he  is  both  unaccustomed  and 
averse,  to  correct  them,  and  as  they  have  made  one  half  of 
his  literary  course  of  little  value,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
have  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  remainder.  . 

We  are  aware  that  the  classics  are  more  studied  than 
formerly.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  those  who  have  finished  their 
collegiate  course.     There  is  a  growing  belief  of  their  im- 
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portance,  and  those  who  have  completed  their  studies  without 
much  attention  to  that  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  course,  are  beginning  very  generally  to  become  sensible 
of  their  mistake ;  and  it  may  be  said^vith  much  truth  of 
most  of  those  who  in  this  country  have  enjoyed  a  public  edu- 
cation, knd  arrived  at  any  eminence,  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  agaip  the  foundations  of  their  education, 
and  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  popular  distinction  of  self- 
made  men. 

We  have  time  at  present  to  trace  the  evil  no  further  than 
it  affects  individuals.  It  would  be  an  important  task  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  our  superficial  system  of  education  upon 
the  community.  Doubtless  we  suffer  a  great  variety  of 
evils  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  scarce  any  persons  who  are 
highly  qualified  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  community  in  litera- 
ture, and  guide  their  opinions  on  the  great  subjects  of  public 
interest  which  are  constantly  agitating  it  We  have,  indeed, 
individuals  who  may  put  in  their  claims  to  be  considered 
learned,  literary  and  scientific,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
numerous  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  class  of  the 
community.  We  produce  scarce  a  tithe  of  our  proportion 
of  valuable  works  of  taste  and  genius,  and  hardly  any  origi- 
nal works  of  science.  A  variety  of  causes  have  some  agency 
in  this,  but  the  one  which  has  mcomparably  the  most  influ- 
ence, is  the  notorious  fact,  that  our  colleges  do  not  give  an 
education  which  can  be  compared  with  that  bestowed  by 
the  universities  of  Europe  ;  they  do  not  give  what  would 
there  be  termed  a  liberal  and  polite  education. 

But  nothing  is  wanting  to  put  them  on  a  footing  at  least 
similar,  but  that  the  majority  of  our  preparatory  schools  should 
be  compelled,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  colleges,  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  a  very  respectable  minority,  that  the 
languages  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  the  course  be  conside- 
rably extended.  Then  students  might  enter  the  higher 
seminaries,  prepared  and  disposed  fully  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  treasures  which  the  public  munificence  has  amassed 
for  their  benefit. 

But  the  present  superficial  mode  of  studying  the  classics 
will  soon  supply  ar£[ument  to  a  very  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class,  who  would  gladly  persuade  the  public  that  they 
are  of  no  use.  Should  our  utilitarians  and  radicals  see  fit  to 
continue  their  attacks  upon  this  part  of  a  public  education, 
we  may  fear  that  few  will  be  prepared  from  conviction  to 
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defend  it :  the  community  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  custom,  to  declare  its  independence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  polite  and  refined,  in  all  past  ages  ; 
and  our  colleges,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Oberlin,  will  be 
ready  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  genius. 
But  as  we  take  for  granted  that  the  present  system  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  continue  for  some  time  at  least,  out  of 
regard  to  the  popular  utilitarian  principles  of  economy,  the 
writer  of  the  next  article  will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  the  languages  is  by  thorough  and  accu- 
rate study  :  and  that  the  fashionable  superficial  course  is  the 
very  worst  possible  economy,  both  of  time  and  labor. 


Art.  VIII. — That  the  thorough  is  the  only  economical 

METHOD  OF  STUDYING  THE  CLASSICS. 

No.  II. 

By   Tatler  Lewis,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin   in  the  University  ■  of 
New  York. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  present  article  it  is  not 
intended  to  enter  at  all  upon  any  argument  to  prove  the 
great  importance  of  classical  literature,  or  to  declaim  against 
its  gross  neglect  in  most  of  our  literary  institutions.  The  first 
position  we  take  for  granted  throughout.  No  proof  is  required 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its|claims ;  who  have 
drank  deep  at  this  never-failing  fountain  of  primitive  thought, 
or  who  have  truly,  and  without  the  affectation  of  pedantry, 
acquired  a  taste  for  that  sublime  power  of  words,  whiclx  is 
nowhere  so  exhibited  as  in  the  Greekand  Roman  classics.  All 
the  clamors  of  a  superficial  and  falsely  styled  utilitarian  age 
could  never  drive  such  from  the  deep  conviction,  that  in  them 
are  contained  the  purest  and  clearest  forms  of  thought,  the 
richest  models  of  diction,  the  sweetest  poetry,  the  most  soul- 
stirring  eloquence,  and  the  most  deep  and  lofty  philosophy ; 
that  their  early  study  furnishes  the  mind's  noblest  exercise, 
and  their  constant  perusal  through  life,  the  most  refined  and 
soul-satisfyirtg  delight.  The  gross  neglect  of  classical  litera- 
ture among  us,  is  also  assumed  as  a  fact,  well  known  and 
admitted,  although  with  cheering  indications  that  the  exer- 
tions of  certain  ardent  and  indefatigable  scholars,  have  aJ- 
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ready  been  instrumental  in  producing  some  change  in  the 
public  sentiment,  and  a  growing  conviction,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  our  world  with  its  primitive  lan- 
guages and  institutions  forms  the  best  foundation  for  all  ac- 
curate views  in  morals,  theology,  politics  and  philosophy. 

Waiving  these  matters,  or  assuming  them  as  true,  wc 
would  direct  our  attention  to  an  objection  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages,  the  most  formidable  that  is  ever  pre- 
sented ;  an  objection  formidable  in  consequence  of  being  de- 
rived, not  from  any  deficiency  in  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
classics  themselves,  but  from  admitted  and  undeniable  facts 
in  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  studied.  The  ob* 
jector  with  all  honesty,  and  with  a  force  which  cannot  well 
be  parried,  will  tell  us  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of 
physical  science,  which  now  necessarily  forms  a  part  of 
every  course  of  liberal  education,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  time  which  (as  a  necessary  consequence)  can  now  be 
devoted  to  classical  studies.  He  will  tell  us  of  the  number 
of  years  which  are  squandered  in  tliese  apparently  useless 

{>ursuits.  He  points  to  the  results  which  are  the  miserable 
iruits  of  this  wholesale  waste  of  time.  He  appeals  to  the 
thousands  who  are  yearly  poured  forth  from  our  academies 
and  colleges,  of  whom  he  can  safely  say,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  after  their  graduation,  ever  open  a  classic  author, 
or  regard  the  poor  acquisitions  they  may  have  made,  as  hav- 
ing any  bearing  upon  their  subsequent  business  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.  He  will  point  to  the  liberally  educated  law- 
yer or  physician,  to  whom,  in  a  very  few  years,  Cicero,  Quin- 
tillian  and  Hippocrates,  are  books  as  sealed  and  mysterious 
as  the  hieroglyphics  sculptured  on  an  Egyptian  temple;  or 
to  the  clergymen,  whose  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament 
lie  in  dust  upon  their  shelves,  with  a  few  pages  slightly 
soiled  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  mere  memorials  of  wasted  time,  and 
misspent  opportunities,  for  the  acquisition  of  more  useful  and 
practical  knowledge.  He  brings  to  his  aid  admissions  (as  they 
are  styled)  of  those  who  have  received  a  classical  education, 
testifying  to  its  utter  worthlessness.  He  challenges  a  con- 
tradiction of  his  facts,  and  clamorously  demands  reform  — 
His  argument  is  plausible.  Without  some  change  in  the 
admitted  state  of  things,  it  is  unanswerable.  Reform  is  im- 
periously required.  Nine  or  ten  years  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  life  is  too  much  to  be  thrown  away  on  a  course 
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^hich  produces  no  higher  results  than  these.  The  genuine 
lover  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  is  not  however  so  readi- 
ly inclined  to  yield  his  favorite  branches,  without  at  least 
some  struggle  for  their  nnaintenance.  Admitting  the  plau- 
sibility and  apparent  strength  of  the  objection,  and  deeply 
regretting  tfie  state  of  things  which  gives  it  all  its  force,  he 
still  contends  that  this  reform  should  be  manifested,  not  in 
striking  the  classics  from  our  courses-of  education,  but  in 
arousing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  taught  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  thorough,  accurate,  and  (as  a  necessary 
consequence)  more  economical  and  expeditious  plan  of 
study. 

It  is  to  this  point,  waiving  for  the  present  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  we  would  direct  our  undivided  attention. 
That  mode  of  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
which  shall  be  the  most  thorough,  and  in  connection  with  this 
the  most  economical  of  time,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  all 
our  literary  institutions.  It  may  be  said  that  such  modes 
have  already  been  devised  in  abundance,  and  that  their  mul- 
tiplicity is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present 
day.  'We .  have  the  Hamiltonian  system.  We  have  inter- 
linear translations,  most  aptly  styled,  for  their  surprising  ex- 
pedition in  conveying  the  student  over  his  course  at  iheTeast 
expense  of  thought  and  memory,  the  rail-road  classics.  We 
have  every  year  new  grammars  in  great  profusion,  each  pro- 
fessing to  be  called  out  by  the  pressing  wants  of  this  rapid- 
ly advancing  age,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  speedy 
acquisition,  by  relieving  the  young  mind  from  the  slavish 
drudgery  and  parrot*like  memoriter  toil  of  more  ancient  and 
exploded  systems.  Such  grammars  and  school  books  as 
formed  the  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  present  growing  de- 
mand, and  increased  relish  for  classical  literature  .in  these 
United  Slates.  But  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  irony.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  When  our  improved  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  our  elementary  school  books  are 
found  to  produce  such  scholars  as  Usher,  Cudworth,  War- 
burton  and  others,  who  were  but  a  few  out  of  many  in  an 
age  distinguished  for  sound  learning  and  classical  research, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  boast  of  our  superiority. 
Then  may  American  theologians  be  justified  in  speaking  of 
Calvin  as  a  good  scholar,  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
Uved.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  do  away  the  re- 
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proach  of  professing  every  thing  and  doin^  nothing;  of 
ever  beginning  and  never  accomplishing  ;  of  ever  making 
a  flourish  about  the  vestibule  of  classic  knowledge,  and  never 
leading  the  student  to  the  rich  treasures  contained  witiiin  its 
reverend  temple. 

These  are  not  the  modes  for  obtaining  the  grand  object 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  which  we  would  wish  to 
keep  constantly  in  view,  as  the  single  and  leading^  thought 
of  tne  present  article ;  viz.  that  method  of  studving  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  which  shall  be  the  most  thorough, 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  most  economical  of  time. 
This  end  we  apprehend  is  only  to  be  attained,  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  from  those  alluded  to,  and  by  ceasing  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  student's  mind  as  the  great  and  primary  object 
of  pursuit.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  assertion  can 
be  sustained,  that  the  very  object  is  defeated  by  the  hurry 
and  impatience  (to  say  nothing  of  the  superficial  scholar- 
ship) which  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  labor-sav- 
ing courses  of  study,  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge.  The 
student  is  allured  by  the  hopes  of  a  pleasant  and  easy  course ; 
pleasant  only,  because  it  is  in  the  beginning  free  from  all 
those  difficulties  which  meet  him  with  accumulated  force,  and 
often  totally  discourage  him  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  his 

Erogress ;  easy,  because  he  is  carried  along  at  first  with  the 
mst  expense  of  toilsome  thought,  and  with  the  least  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  which  is  Uie  grand  supply  of  life  and 
vigor  to  every  other  power  of  the  soul,  the  memory.*    Even 

•  Almost  all  oar  new  systems  of  education  make  a  great  merit  of  sav- 
ing the  memory,  as  though  they  woald  prevent  its  injnry  by  over  exer- 
cise. The  opposite  mode  of  instruction  has  been  stigmatized  as  "  learn- 
ing by  rote/^  parrot-like,  &c.  The  analytical  plan,  as  it  is  styled,  is  re- 
commended as  more  philosophical,  more  free  irom  slavish  snbmissioh 
to  authority,  more  favorable  to  the  developement  and  independence  of 
thought  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  own  native  powers  *,  as  though 
the  philosophy  of  a  thing  could  be  acquired  before  the  thing  itself  was 
known,  or  the  mind  could  exercise  its  own  powers  until  it  possessed  sub- 
stantial subjects  of  thought  clothed  in  "  good  forms  of  sound  words,''  and 
treasured  up  in  a  clear,  retentive  and  well  exercised  memory.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  rise  to  our  mental  arithmetics,  our  inductive  systems  of 
English  Grammar,  the  substitution  of  the  more  easy  plan  of  questions 
and  answers  for  the  former  method  of  synthetical  rules,  and  of  an  undi- 
gested mass  of  Sabbath  school  books  in  the  place  of  the  old  concise  and 
logical  catechisms.  The  writer  was  for  years  engaged  in  elementary  in- 
struction, and  during  that  oeriod  had  experience  enough  of  the  systems 
which  have  been  mentionea.  Misled  by  their  plausible  pretensions,  he 
was  once  to  some^extent  induced  to  adopt  them.    Actual  trial,  howeverj 
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could  this  encouragement  be  legitimately  used,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  student's  future  scholarship,  there  is  another 
of  a  higher  kind  and  of  more  powerful  and  permanent  effects. 
It  is  that  stimulus  which  arises  from  his  being  frankly  told 
of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  his  way,  provided  it  be  ac- 
companied by  the  cheering  assurance,  that  those  difficulties 
are  not  insurmountable  ;  that  in  due  season,  if  he  faint  not, 
he  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  as  a  reward  for  all  his  diligence. 
It  is  one  which  is  connected  with  no  chilling  disappointment. 
Under  its  influence,  he  will  find  difficulties  continually  vanish- 
ing in  his  advancing  progress,  and  his  path  becoming  more 
and  more  clear,  and  free  from  those  intricacies  with  which 
he  must  sooner  or  later  become  entangled,  in  the  more  easy 
and  labor-saving  methods.  There  is  connected  with  this 
a  higher  stimulus  still,  viz.  the  exquisite  delight  of  accurate 
knowledge,  however  limited,  which  has  been  the  fruit  of 
clear  and  minute  instruction  and  patient  toil ;  a  stimulus 
which,  instead  of  wearing  out  and  losing  its  charm  like  the 
one  first  mentioned,  is  continually  increasing  and  gathering 
fitrenffth  from  every  acquisition  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
Herein  we  conceive  lies  the  grand  secret  of  education. 
The  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace  soon  loses  its  effect,  and 
the  minds  which  need  it  are  those  of  which  we  can  have 
the  least  hope.  The  excitement  of  emulation  or  rivalry 
seems  morally  wrong,  and  must  be  condemned  as  an  appeal 
to  a  passion  which  needs  rather  to  be  checked  than  encour- 
aged. Inducements  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  easy,  and  attempts  to  render  it  so  by 
removing  its  necessary  asperities,  are  soon  found  to  be  delu- 
sive, and  productive  only  of  mental  indolence  or  disappointed 

soon  convinced  him  of  their  worthlessness,  boih  in  scientific  and  religions 
instruction.  An  apparently  rapid  progress  at  first  is  soon  found  to  be 
utterly  barren  of  any  permanent  results.  Like  water  poured  into  a  sieve, 
instruction,  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  without  precise  synthet- 
ical rules  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  memory,  soon  vanishes  away, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Good  rules  or  logical  furmulas  may  be 
regarded  as  repositories  in  the  mind,  framed  for  the  reception  and  reten- 
tion of  thought.  In  this  age  of  things  there  is  nothing  so  much  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overlooked  as  the  inportance  of  good  forms  of  sound  words, 
and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  process  may  go  on  until  the  re- 
lations of  things  can  neither  be  properly  classified,  expressed,  or  even 
conceived  in  the  mind,  and  science,  losing  its  meaning,  become  merely 
the  confused  knowledge  of  individual  objects.  There  is  no  greater  ene- 
my (I  am  satisfied)  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country  than  the 
almost  universal  preference  of  the  systems  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made. 
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hopes.  But  the  delight  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  charming 
sensation  which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  knowing 
any  thing  well,  be  it  in  the  higher  or  more  humble  depart- 
ments oi  science,  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  increasing  and 
persevering  efforts  for  still  farther  acquisitions.  And  this 
IS  a  stimulus  under  the  influence  of  which  almost  every 
subject  mav  be  brought,  and  of  which  every  faithful  teacher 
may  avail  ihimself.  Only  let  great  pains  be  taken,  and  much 
patience  exercised,  that  the  first  lessons  be  most  thoroughly 
and  completely  learned,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars ; 
that  no  difficulty  of  the  smallest  kind  be  left  in  the  way,  as 
a  perplexing  impediment  in  some  future  portion  of  the  course; 
only  let  this  be  effeetually  secured,  and  the  student,  under 
the  glowing  delight  of  conscious  accurate  knowledge,  and  the 
encouraging  feeling  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  toil- 
some exercise  of  his  own  powers,  will  proceed  with  eager 
relish  to  his  subsequent  task ;  a  relish  which  will  be  increased 
at  every  step,  provided  this  regimen  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  thorough  acquisition  in  this 
way  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek  nouns  and  adjectives  together 
with  the  accents,  quantity,  and  rules  of  inflection,  would 
almost  infalliblT  secure  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  oi  Greek  literature.  We  need  not  contrast 
with  this  the  painful  emotions  which  arise  from  confused 
and  inaccurate  knowledge.  With  thousands  the  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  discouraging  perplexities  which  may  be 
traced  to  this  cause,  constitute  about  the  only  remembrance 
of  their  academic  or  collegiate  coui*se. 

It  is  high  time  the  secret  should  be  disclosed,  that  notwith- 
standing our  Hamiltonian  and  Pestalozzi  schemes,  notwith- 
standing our  productive  and  inductive  systems,  and  all  the 
new  inventions  and  quackery  of  the  day,  there  is,  after  all, 
no  great  mystery  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Mistakes  arise  from 
overlooking  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  the  object.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  conveying  to  one  mind  what  exists 
clearly  in  another,  with  this  difference,  that  the  teacher  is  sup- 
posed to  see  the  results  and  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  process,  whilst  the  student  must  of  necessity  be  taught 
to  take  his  first  lessons  as  matters  of  authority  and  memory, 
antecedent  to,  and  affording  a  foundation  for,  a  subsequent 
exercise  of  the  reason.  According  to  this  view,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  teacher  may  be  briefly  defined  to  be  these : 
1st,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  science  he  professes  to 
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teach ;  2(],  unwearied  patience,  ever  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  suffer  his  pupils  to  proceed  to  a  second  lesson  until 
they  have  completely  mastered  the  first ;  and  8d,  an  unyield- 
ing determination  to  make  perfect  accuracy  the  first  thing, 
and  second  thing,  and  third  thing,  in  every  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  every  department  of  science. 

These  thoughts  may  be  regarded  as  almost  truisms. 
They  are  however  none  the  less  important  on  that  account. 
Truisms  are  often  the  most  valuable  species  of  knowledge, 
although  liable  to  be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  their 
simplicity  and  apparent  want  of  originality.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  this  supply  the  grand  desideratum?  If 
the  saving  of  time,  or  the  prevention  of  its  useless  wastet 
be  the  object  proposed,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  by  a  method 
based  upon  a  slower  progress,  and  more  minute  instruction? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  brings  us  again  to  that  single 
position  which  we  desire  to  maintain.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 
that  a  good  beginning  is  more  than  half  the  work.  It  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Sophocles : 

Epyo«  St  narroi  i)i»  rif  flf);^iTrai  raXuf 
Kat  ra^  ny^evm  ukos  ujB  nrtn  «x'iy, 

and  the  ex[)erience  of  succeeding  ages  has  not  in  the  least 
diminished  its  authority.  There  is  another  equally  significant, 
that  there  is  no  so  great  a  waster  of  time  as  hurry.  Could 
the  writer  only  succeed  in  impressing  the  importance  of  this 
simple  dogma  of  common  sense,  he  would  be  very  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  originality,  and  submit 
to  the  imputation  of  reiterating  self-evident  truisms. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  course  of 
classical  instruction  in  most  of  our  seminaries  of  learning  is 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  impa- 
tient and  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued.  The  issue 
then  should  be  distinctly  presented,  and  fairly  met.  Shall 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  be  at  once  aban- 
doned, or  some  system  adopted  which  shall  be  productive 
of  results  corresponding  not  only  to  the  importance  of  these 
branches,  but  to  the  time  employed  in  their  acquisition? 
Better  yield  them  by  a  manly  acquiescence  in  the  popular 
objection,  than  persevere  in  that  wretched  system  which 
seems  merely  an  accommodation  to  antiquated  usages,  whilst 
it  evidently  betrays  a  lurking  distrust  of  their  utifity,  and  is 
constantly  adding  strength  to  the  arguments  of  opposers. 
Before  however  being  guilty  of  this  Yandalic  act,  it  would  be 
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worth  our  while  to  make  a  serious  trial  of  some  better  way. 
Let  the  old  plan  of  exercising  the  memory  be  revived,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  thereby  to  give  strength  and  clear- 
ness  to  all  the  otiier  faculties  of  the  mind.     L^t  elementary 
grammars  be  selected,  full,  yet  concise,  expressed  with  all 
that  logical  accuracy  for  which  the  older  works  of  the  kind 
were  distinguished,  giving  results  alone,  instead  of  perplex- 
ing the  student's  mind  at  the  outset  with  pedantic  theories  of 
a  language  of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothing.     When  he 
has  learned  by  authority  the  structure  of  the  language   as 
an  existing  thing,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for  subse- 
quent instruction  in  relation  to  its  origin  and  philosophy. 
Of  grammars  thus  selected,  let  the  whole,  and  not  merely 
detached  parts,  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and 
repeated,  until  the  forms,  inflections,  rules  and  idioms,  with 
their  various  modifications  and  exceptions,  are  stereotyped 
in  the  mind,  and  without  any  further  effort  of  memory  arise 
habitually  and  spontaneously  to  the  thoughts.    All  this,  to 
be  sure,  requires  no  great  skill,  and  puts  in  no  claim  to  ori- 
ginality ;  but  it  requires  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with 
these  qualities,  this  indispensable  work  may  be  accomplished. 
Let  this  be  accompanied  by  constant  exercise,  in  writing, 
accenting  and  pronouncing,  together  with  the  reading  and 
parsing  of  such  examples  as  may  most  efiectually  familiar- 
ize the  rules  and  forms  which  have  been  learned,  until  the 
grammar,  the  soul  or  substantial  part  of  the  language,  has 
been  completely  mastered,  and  tne  subsequent  acquisition 
of  words  will  be  both  easy  and  pleasant.     In  vain,  on  any 
other  plan,  will  the  lexicon  be  worn  out  in  an  endless  repe- 
tition of  the  same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  exercise. 
Words  will  be  easily  remembered  and  rapidly  acquired, 
when  the  grammatical  frame- work  has  been  prepared  in  the 
mind  for  their  reception.     To  expect  it  on  any  other  system 
is  as  absurd  as  the  attempt  to  build  a  wall  without  cement, 
composed  only  of  loose  pebbles  or  grains  of  sand.    Let  half 
a  year,  if  necessary,  (although  this  length  of  time  will  sel- 
dom be  required,)  be  employed  in  this  grammatical  exerciae. 
Six  months  thus  occupied  will  save  treble  that  amount  of 
time  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  course,  or  rather  will  prevent 
the  whole  from  being  utterly  wasted.  The  estimate,  however, 
isbased  upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  studies  are  pursued 
in  connection  with  tne  languages ;  otherwise  a  much  longer 
period  would  be  required.    Let  a  second  year  be  spent  in  the 
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slow  and  cautious  reading  of  some  pure  Latin  author,  with 
continual  parsing  of  every  word ;  the  study  and  constant  re- 
petition ot  the  grammar  being  still  regarded  as  the  primary 
object.  During  this  period  the  student  should  be  regularly 
exercised  in  writing  the  language,  and  in  making  double 
translations  from  Latin  to  English,  and  from  English  to  Latin ; 
also  in  construing  in  this  double  manner  from  the  voice  of 
his  teacher,  and  with  the  book  closed ;  proceeding  from  sin- 
gle words  to  complete  sentences,  until  tne  thought  comes  to 
his  mind  in  the  Latin  order,  and  the  full  power  of  a  Latin 
sentence  is  felt  as  an  inseparable  whole.  This,  as  we  said 
before,  requires  patience,  but  with  patience  it  can  be  done;  and 
when  the  course  is  fairly  commenced,  and  thoroughly  perse- 
vered in,  the  rapidity  of  the  actual  progress  may  be  found 
to  exceed  the  teacher's  most  sanguine  expectations.  By 
actual  progress  we  mean  not  the  amount  of  apparent  space 
passed  over  during  the  first  year,  but  the  real  degree  oi  sat- 
isfactory insight  into  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Let  the  student  also,  during  this  time,  be  supplied 
with  convenient  blank  books,  containing  well  written  forms 
of  all  the  declinable  parts  of  speech,  together  with  all  the 
rules  of  syntax,  and  let  him  be  required  to  inscribe,  under 
their  appropriate  heads,  every  new  form  and  construction 
he  may  meet  with  at  each  recitation.  The  commencement  of 
the  third  six  months,  (allowing  the  fullest  extension  of  time,) 
will  find  the  scholar  thus  exercised  possessed  of  far  more 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  than  one  who  has 
hurried  over  far  more  around,  and  apparently  made  much 
more  rapid  progress.  His  subsequent  course  may  then  be 
continual  reading,  in  which  he  may  be  pushed  to  his  full 
speed,  and  carried  forward  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  en- 
couragements of  his  teacher,  his  own  well  acquired  habits  of 
diligence,  and  the  exquisite  delight  of  accurate  knowledge 
can  ensure.*  Henceforth  he  will  have  before  him  an  unem- 
barrassed field  of  enjoyment,  which  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  any  other  stimulus.    The  grand  object  willhave  been 

*  As  an  illastration  and  proof  of  this  posilion,  ihe  fact  maybe  mentioned, 
that  in  a  school  conducted  npon  this  plan,  during  the  period  in  ^hich  one 
class  were  diligently  occupied  with  the  first  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
^neid,  another  scholar,  who  had  previously  gone  through  a  similar  pro- 
cess, read  with  accuracy  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  four  select  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  fifteen  books  of  the  Odyssey,  together  with  an  almost 
equal  quantity  of  Ijatin. 
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attained.  His  subsequent  perseverance,  and  attachment 
through  lire  to  classical  literature  will  have  been  secured. 
Henceforth  his  progress  will  be  measured,  not  by  the  scanty 
and  oft-times  ill-selected  fragments  which  are  found  in  our 
ordinary  school  books,  each  one  presenting  only  a  renewal 
of  the  same  difficulties,  but  by  the  entire  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by 
rigidly  pursuing  this  course  with  both  languages,  the  six 
principal  Roman  and  Grecian  historians,  their  best  orators, 
and  a  large  share  of  their  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  might  be 
read  in  less  time  than  is  frequently  occupied  in  preparing 
for  college.  Like  the  mechanical  law  of  the  accumulation 
offerees,  there  would  be  in  such  a  course  a  continual  accele- 
ration of  velocity,  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  first  slow  and 
cautious  progress,  and  more  than  exceeding  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  times  and  distances  passed  over. 

Classes  thus  prepared  in  the  academy  or  primary  schools 
will  enter  upon  their  collegiate  course,  far  in  advance  of 
those  who  ordinarily  graduate  from  our  higher  institutions  ; 
and  instead  of  occupying  the  professor  with  the  details  of 
the  grammar  school,  will  allow  him  to  perform,  what  should 
ever  be  his  legitimate  duties,  viz.  in  a  continued  series  of 
lectures  to  improve  himself,  and  to  direct  the  minds  of  his 
classes  to  the  higher  departments  of  classical  literature ;  to 
discuss  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  languages;  to  point  out 
the  rich  stores  of  metaphysical  thoujght,  which  are  contained 
in  primitive  terms ;  to  examine  the  critical  excellencies  of  the 
ancient  writers  ;  to  dwell  upon  the  sublimity  of  thfe  primitive 
philosophy ;  and  to  disclose  to  well  prepared  and  delighted 
auditors  the  never  fading  beauties  of  the  world's  earliest 
poetry. 

These,  we  say,  should  be  reserved  for  the  collegiate 
course,  or  at  least  for  its  higher  classes.  They  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  earlier  period,  whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  drudgery  of  grammars  and  lexicons.  During  this  time  ail 
that  is  said  about  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors,  must  ap- 
pear unmeaning  pedantry,  unless  the  student  is  led  to  repose 
habitual  confidence  in  the  encouraging  declarations  of  his 
teacher,  that  as  a  recompense  for  patient  toil  and  accurate 
investigation,  there  is  in  reserve  for  him  a  rich  and  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  results  of  an  opposite  pro- 
cess, although  the  disheartening  picture  is  every  where  pre- 
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sented  to  our  view.  The  victim  of  a  loose  and  hurried  pre- 
pnratton  for  college  is  carried  rapidly  through  his  grammar. 
The  forms  of  tto  language  are  imperfectly  committed  to 
memory.  The  lessons  of  the  one  day,  for  the  want  of  constant 
repetition,  are  forgotten  before  those  of  the  next  are  ac* 
quired.  The  more  minute  rules  and  exceptions,  the  very 
parts  which  require  tlie  most  careful  attention,  are  postponed 
to  other  periods,  and  the  student  is  told  that  he  can  most 
efiectually  acquire  them  as  matters  of  observation  in  his 
subsequent  reading.  In  vain  has  the  experience  of  scholars 
and  teachers  demonstrated  that  these  subsequent  periods 
seldom  if  ever  arrive.  The  temptation  to  save  a  small 
amount  of  present  time  and  labor,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  far  greater  waste  and  embarrassment  in  futuret 
is  in  most  cases  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  No  fact  is  more 
conclusively  established,  than  that  those  more  minute  parts  of 
the  language,  which  are  neglected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  areseldom  thoroughly  mastered ;  and  that  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  far 
more  toil  and  time,  than  would  have  been  required  in  the 
introductory  grammatical  exercises.  We  have  called  them 
minute  parts,  out  the  term  is  only  used  relatively.  In  them- 
selves they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  often  a  know- 
ledge of  them  is  more  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with^the  language,  than  of  others  which  are  seemingly  of 
much  more  value.  We  mean  (for  example)  the  rules  which 
relate  to  accents,  quantity,  gender,  contractions,  the  uses  of 
the  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  of 
formation  and  syntax,  with  their  various  modifications.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  joinings  and  braces,  whose  skillful 
location  is  often  of  more  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
edifice,  than  even  the  larger  materials  :* 

ovi€  ya^  av€v  roiy  9/iurpaw  ro«f  /icyaXovf  ^avtv  oc  Xi0oX«yoc  XtBovt  ««  ntoBai. 

To  produce  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many ;  how  often 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Greek  pronouns  remain  sources  of 
perplexity  to  the  student  during  his  whole  course,  causing 
nim  frequently  to  leave  sentences  imperfectly  understood, 
even  when  all  the  words  have  been  carefully  examined  with 

*  **  As  architects  affirm,  that  sreat  stones  cannot  well  be  placed  together 
in  a  building  withont  litUe  ones?  Plato  de  legibus,  X.  This  remark  of 
the  divine  philosopher  may  be  well  accommodated  to  the  matter  of  which 
we  are  treating,  although  it  is  applied  by  him  to  the  far  higher  subject  of 
the  depca  le&cc  of  a  general  upon  a  special  providence. 
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the  lexicon,  for  the  want  of  the  ready  knowledge  and 
prompt  application  of  some  rule  which  woald  at  once  have 
prevented  all  difficulty.  In  8uch  cases  either  impatience  or 
indolence  tempts  him  to  pass  it  over,  or  the  same  reference 
must  be  made  hundreds  of  times  to  the  grammar,  becanse 
he  has  no  precise  formula  treasured  up  in  his  memory  as  a 
ffuide  to  his  researches.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
few  days'  patient  exercise  of  the  memory,  at  the  proper 
time,  might  have  prevented  months  from  being  afterwards 
ineffectually  wasted.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  some  nefiflected  rule  of  syntax.  It  is  plausibly 
said,  that  these  may  be  better  learned  and  treasured  op  by 
observation.  Did  not  experience  contradict  the  asserti<Hi, 
it  must  be  false  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  the  one 
case  the  student,  like  the  ready  architect,  has  his  rule  con- 
stantly in  his  possession,  to  be  at  once  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  every  difficulty  that  arises.  In  the  other  the 
rule  itself  becomes  the  object  of  search.  When  it  has  at 
length  been  found  and  applied  to  the  removal  of  present 
impediments,  it  is  then  laid  aside,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
being  connected  with  no  remembered  form  of  words,  the 
same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  process  is  constantly  to 
be  repeated. 

Difficulties  suffered  in  this  way  to  accumulate,  present  a 
more  appalling  and  discouraging  prospect  to  the  apparently 
advanced  student  than  to  the  tyro  to  whom  all  is  new.  Sur- 
veyed in  the  mass  and  from  the  ground  of  a  superficial  pro- 
gress, they  appear  magnified  beyond  their  real  extent  They 
seem  to  beset  his  path  both  before  and  behind.  The  ground 
over  which  he  has  passed  ap{)ears  as  much,  if  not  more  en- 
cumbered than  that  on  which  he  is  yet  to  enter.  Onward 
he  oflen  feels  he  cannot  go,  and  backward  he  dare  not  look, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  work  he  has  left 
undone.  Hurried  in  this  manner  through  his  grammar,  and 
carried  still  more  rapidly  through  the  careless  reading  of  a 
number  of  Latin  authors ;  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony 
of  daily  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  lexicon,  and  finding 
that  the  only  progress  he  is  in  reality  making  is  only  a  dis- 
covery of  increasing  perplexities,  why  is  it  a  matterof  won- 
der that  the  strongest  repugnance  is  often  manifested  to  the 
exercises  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  be  engaged?  With 
every  new  author  he  finds  only  a  repetition  of  the  same 
unsatisfactory  toil.      No  facilities  in  reading  have  bsen 
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acquired.  Virgil  is  as  difficult  as  Caesar ;  Cicero  is  still 
more  difficult  than  Virgil ;  Horace  is  a  senseless  maze ;  Livy 
a  wilderness  of  intricate  and  inexplicable  constructions  ; 
and  in  the  last  book  that  be  is  required  to  read  in  his  colle- 
giate course,  he  finds  that  he  has  but  little  if  any  more  com* 
mand  of  the  language  than  when  he  first  set  out.  He  has 
acquired  but  the  mere  scanty  recollections  of  disconnected 
words,  whose  poor  remains  have  barely  lodged  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  memory,  forming  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
mind,  and  never  entering  into  the  habitual  channels  of 
thought  The  language  has  never  been  made  his  own. 
He  has  never  learned,  in  any  degree  to  think  in  it.  He 
has  never  had  its  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  idioms 
associated  with  the  words  to  which  they  alone  can  impart  life 
and  meaning.  He  has  never  been  exercised  by  constant  writing, 
to  a  necessary  study  of  those  peculiarities  which  escape  the 
attention  in  mere  reading,  and  without  which,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  ac- 
quired more  than  half  the  language.  We  have  heard  stu- 
dents feelingly  complain  of  their  grievous  disappointment, 
when  having  expected  by  the  time  they  had  finished  their  col- 
legiate course,  to  read  almost  any  Greek  or  Latin  author  with 
some  degree  of  facility,  they  have  found  themselves  no 
nearer  their  object  than  they  bad  been  years  before,  and  the 
last  author  presenting  almost  the  same  difficulties  as  the  first. 

Under  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe,  the  student's  progress  at  first  often 
seems  most  rapid ;  but  the  deluded  victim  soon  arrives  at  a 
stopping  point,  beyond  which  his  own  and  all  the  exertions 
of  his  teachers  fail  to  carry  him.  Here  he  remains  station- 
ary for  years,  or  else  abandons  the  study  in  disgust.  In 
this  situation,  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  would 
be,  if  possible,  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  he  had  thus  loosely  ac- 
quired, and  kindly  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  blank 
ignorance.  Some  have  the  moral  courage  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  begin  anew  ;  but  most,  amid  intricacies  and  per- 
plexities still  more  and  more  increasing,  press  on  their  dark 
and  joyless  way,  and  at  the  end  of  their  course,  add  to  the 
swelling  crowd  who  are  continually  increasing  the  force  of 
the  standing  objection  to  the  study  of  classical  literature. 

The  plan  proposed  in  this  article,  as  we  said  before,  pre- 
sents no  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality.  It  is  the  same 
old  method  that  was  formerly  practised  in  the  Eton  and 
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Westminster  schools,  and  the  English  universities,  embracing 
many  other  things  which  our  hasty  and  concise  sketch  did 
not  allow  us  to  mention.  It  is  the  same  method  which  pro- 
duced those  thorough  classical  scholars  whose  attainments  we 
now  regard  with  astonishment;  among  whom  were  not  only 
those  distinguished  theologians  who  have  been  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  Christianity,  but  also(what  with  us  would  be  a 
still  greater  subject  of  wonder)  many  who  ranked  high  in  the 
lists  of  politicians  and  statesmen.  Why  may  not  me  same 
results  be  produced  in  our  day  and  in  our  own  land  ?  Even 
should  it  require  the  same,  or  even  a  longer  time  than  that 
which  is  ordinarily  occupied,  it  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  more 
worthy  object  or  a  more  useful  branch  of  education.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  on  the  plan  proposed  there  will  be 
an  actual  saving  of  time,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
at  once  adopting  it,  and  utterly  discarding  all  those  pre- 
tended labor-saving  methods  which  have  been  tried  by  dear- 
bought  experience  and  found  wanting.  That  this  will  be  the 
case,  has,  we  think,  been  shown  from  considerations  before 
mentioned.  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  as- 
sert, that  the  loose  method  of  which  we  have  so  freely  spoken, 
and  which  we  have  contrasted  with  the  one  recommended, 
has  a  universal  prevalence  throughout  our  country.  There 
are  unquestionably  honorable  exceptions  both  in  our  acade- 
mies and  higher  institutions.  That  we  have  a  right  to 
speak  of  it  as  being,  with  some  modifications,  the  one  most 
generally  adopted,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that  so  little  fruit  is  produced  by  the  study  of  the 
classics  throughout  our  country.  To  talk  of  any  saving  of 
time  in  comparison  with  such  a  system  is  absurd.  The 
whole  time  may  be  said  to  be  lost.  The  few  who  in  this 
mode  of  instruction  become  good  classical  scholars  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  results.  An  early  relish  for  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  the  result  of  circumstances  or  accidental 
causes,  or  indefatigable  application  which  no  modb  of  in- 
struction, however  vicious,  can  ever  wholly  disappoint,  may 
sometimes  produce  results  of  a  different  kind.  But  these 
cases  are  comparatively  rare.  We  cannot  therefore  lose 
any  thing  by  adopting  a  different  method  ;  a  method  which 
was  unquestionably  practised  during  the  best  periods  of 
English  literature ;  whioli  has  been  tried  in  some  of  our  own 
schools  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  and  which  needs 
only  to  become  general  throughout  our  land,  to  wipe  out 
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wholly  the  reproach  which,  in  this  respect,  has  been  cast 
upon  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  enter  into  a  more  mmute 
estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  this  is  to  be 
effected.     Let  us  suppose  the  time  allotted  to  preparation 
for  the  lowest  classes  in  college  to  be  four  years ;  during  which 
period  the  languages  are  studied  in  connection  with  themathe- 
matics,  as  the  two  main  branches ;  an  equal  portion  of  time 
being  allotted  to  each.     It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  stu- 
dent has  previously  gone  through  what  are  styled  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  English  education,  and  that  he  has  been 
well  exercised  in  English  grammar.     We  have  supposed 
the  half  of  each  day  for  one  year  to  be  occupied  with  the 
Latin  grammar,  as  the  principal  study  ;  including  however 
the  other  exercises  above  mentioned,  as  subordinate  auxil- 
iaries.    This  has  been  allotted  as  the  farthest  possible  ex- 
tension of  time  necessary.     Six  months,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  render  a  boy  master  of  his 
grammar,  and  enable  him  to  treasure  the  whole  of  it  cor- 
rectly in  his  memory.     Six  months  more  might  be  spent  in 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  grammar,  or  the 
slow  and  sure  reading  of  some  Latin  author,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  previously  pointed  out ;  the  amount  read 
being  regarded  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
main  object  being  to  stereotype  in  the  mind  the  grammatical 
structure,  and  render,  as  familiar  as  possible,  all  its  forms, 
rules  and  inflections.     During  this  exercise  he  will  also  have 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  words  derived  from  the  grammati- 
cal forms  and  examples,  and  also  from  the  author  whom  be 
has  been  thus  carefully  reading.     This  stock  of  words  will 
be  of  the  highest  possible   value,  in  consequence  of  being 
associated  with  grammatical  principles,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  them  to  the  thoughts  in  all  subsequent  reading.  We 
will  suppose  the  portion  read  during  this  period  to  be  the 
first  book  of  the  iEneid,  although  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
best  selection  which  might  be  made.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  these  ei^ht  hundred  lines  is  con  tamed  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Latin  language,  both  in  respect  to  words 
and  syntax.     Suppose  this  to  have  been  committed  to  me- 
mory, and  rendered,  by  double  translations,  from  Latin  to  En- 
glish, and  from  English  to  Latin,  the  primary  and  metapho- 
rical sense  of  every  word  carefully  explained,  and  the  wnole 
so  thoroughly  studied,  that  every  word  has  been  minutely 
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examined  in  all  its  syntactical  relations,  and  carefully  in- 
flected through  all  its  forms,  with  every  fi;rammatical  rule 
and  observation  accurately  repeated,  on  the  occurrence  of 
every  peculiarity  with  which  it  is  connected ;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  year,  thus  faithfully  and  patiently  devoted  to  these 
exercises,  will  leave  the  student  very  far  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  been  hurried,  by  other  methods,  over  apparently 
a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  ?  May  we  not  so  still 
farther,  and  say,  that  one  thus  instructed,  and  with  such 
habits  of  accurate  study,  will  be  in  advance,  in  respect  to 
actual  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  many 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  ? 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  or,  at  the  farthest,  of  two,  we 
suppose  him  to  commence  a  course  of  reading,  in  whieh  he 
may  be  pushed  forward  at  his  fullest  speed.  Habits  of  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  (almost  the  whole  of  education)  have 
been  acquired.  A  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical structure  has  been  secured.  A  large  stock  of  words 
has  been  already  laid  up,  and  these  words  are  not  merely 
disconnected  substitutes  for  English  terms,  but  associated, 
each  as  the  representative  of  some  grammatical  peculiarity 
of  inflection  or  syntax,  and  calculated,  whenever  they  occur 
in  subsequent  reading,  to  recall  to  mind  his  previous  acqui- 
sitions. In  addition  to  completing  his  stock  of  words,  (which, 
after  this  previous  preparation,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  be  most  rapidly  accomplished,)  he  has  one  thing 
yet  to  acquire.  We  mean  by  this,  what  may  be  called  tact 
in  reading ;  a  readiness  in  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
at  a  glance  ;  in  having  the  thought  arise  to  the  mind  directly 
from  the  Latin,  in  the  Latin  order,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  English  words,  in  the  way  of  either  verbal  or 
mental  construing.  This  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice, 
or  by  continual  and  extensive  reading ;  and  that  he  may  be 
now  enabled  to  pursue  this  as  his  principal  object,  unembar- 
rassed by  other  difficulties,  is  the  great  reason  for  his  former 
slow  and  cautious  progress.  The  new  words  which  he  now 
meets  with  will  be  comparatively  few ;  the  new  grammatical 
constructions  still  more  rare.  These  beinff  daily  noted  in  a 
memorandum  book,  and  the  memory  refreshed  by  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  it,  their  number  will  be  every  day  constantly 
diminishing,  till  he  will  soon  find  that  he  can  read  whole 
pages  in  any  common  author  without  resort  to  grammar  or 
lexicon.    It  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  to  suppose,  that 
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having  commenced  this  period  with  reading  three  or  four 
pages  of  an  author  per  day,  he  may,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  read  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ;  and  thus,  reckoning 
a  daily  average  of  fifteen  pages  during  the  year,  he  may  be 
safely  supposed  to  have  read  during  that  time  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pages ;  or  a  larger  quantity  than  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  scattered  fragments  to  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary method,  his  attention  is  directed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  study  to  the  end  of  his  collegiate  course.  During 
the  third  year  he  may  be  permitted  to  commence  the  Greek. 
It  needs  no  proof,  that  after  the  faculties  of  memory,  atten- 
tion and  investigation  have  been  thus  exercised  in  the  Latin, 
a  farless  time  will  be  required  in  this  department ;  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
made  in  it  a  similar  degree  of  progress.  Experience  has 
shown  that  after  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  the  study  of 
the  two  languages  together  instead  of  impeding,  actually  ac- 
celerates the  progress  in  each ;  and  this  will  be  tne  more  espe- 
cially the  case,  if  the  student  is  required  to  use  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicons,  and  Greek  authors  with  Latin  notes.  During  the 
fourth  year,  however,  the  daily  time  allotted  to  the  languages 
may  be  supposed  to  be  princi  pally  devoted  to  the  Greek,  with 
a  diminished  reading  of  the  Latin.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  academical  course,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  our  tyro  may  be  regarded  as  prepared 
for  college.  Classes  thus  prepared  will  furnish  the  professor 
with  his  proper  subjects,  and  will  allow  him  to  discharge 
those  appropriate  duties  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 
Instead  of  recitations  there  may  be  substituted,  especially 
in  the  higher  classes,  lectures  on  any  Greek  or  Latin  author 
that  may  be  selected.  Such  lectures,  instead  of  a  long  time 
devoted  to  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
would  require  nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  notes,  and  a 
brief  examination  each  day  of  what  had  been  acquired  by 
the  exercises  of  the  preceding.  Classes  will  be  able,  or 
should  be  able,  to  follow  and  understand  their  instructor  in 
critical  or  philosophical  dissertations  on  any  author  that  he 
might  select ;  and  in  these  selections  he  might  take  a  range 
which,  before  the  end  of  their  collegiate  course,  would  ren- 
der them  familiar  with  the  general  mass  of  classical  history, 
poetry  and  philosophy.  Another  advantage  in  this  would 
consist  in  its  allowing  them  more  time  for  those  indispensa- 
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ble  branches  of  natural  science  which  now  necessarily  form 
so  large  a  department  in  every  course  of  education. 

To  the  results  which  we  have  given  in  this  hurried  sketch 
we  are  well  aware  that  many  exceptions  might  be  stated. 
There  might  be  frequent  failures  in  realizing  all  the  benefits 
which  have  been  imagined  ;  but  we  do  firmly  believe,  that 
on  a  fair  trial  these  consequences  would  generally  follow. 
Every  thing  would  depend  on  the  plan  of  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  two  years  being  patiently  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  It 
is  in  this  part  of  the  course  that  temptations  would  most 
powerfully  beset  the  teacher  to  depart  from  the  line  marked 
out ;  but  if  these  temptations  are  perseveringly  resisted,  and 
the  student,  however  reluctant,  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  whole  grammar,  and  nothing  less  than  the  whole  gram- 
mar, is  expected  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  it  does  seem  to 
us  that,  with  ordinary  minds,  the  results  must  be  such  as 
have  been  described,  and  that  with  extraordinary  minds,  they 
may  be  such  as  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine  anticpation. 

The  most  formidable  objection  seems  to  lie  against  this 
method  of  studying  the  grammar.  Memoriter  instruction 
has  been  so  long  neglected,  and  more  easy  methods  so  much 
resorted  to,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  seems  every  where 
weakened  and  incapable  of  those  efforts  which  in  former  times, 
and  under  more  rigid  discipline,  it  has  been  known  to  put 
forth.  In  consequence  of  this  the  idea  of  committing  to  me- 
mory whole  grammars,  including  exceptions,  observations, 
irregular  forms  and  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  appears  fright- 
ful both  to  the  scholar  and  the  teacher.  A  greater  difficulty 
still  seems  connected  with  the  thought  of  retaining  such  a 
mass  in  the  memory,  after  its  various  parts  have  been 
once  committed.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  if  the  scholar  can 
acquire  two  pages  one  day  he  may  do  the  same  the  next,  and 
so  on  as  long  as  the  exercise  is  continued ;  but  how  shall  all 
this  be  retained  ?  is  the  great  question.  The  answer  brings 
us  to  another  very  simple  process  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which 
solves  the  difficulty  at  once.  It  is  the  process  of  constant  daily 
repetition,  or  of  repeating  every  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book  until  the  space  passed  over  renders  it  too  long  for  one 
recitation,  and  then  beginning  back  and  going  over  the  same 
process,  until  in  each  review  the  class  is  brought  up  to  the 
point  of  present  advancement.  Nor  will  this  require  the 
time  at  recitation  which  would  at  first  seem  necessary. 
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Great  patience  and  perseverance  might  be  demanded  for  a 
few  first  lessons,  but  after  this  each  repetition  will  produce 
such  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  such  a  readiness 
and  rapidity  of  utterance,  that  a  great  amount  of  space  may 
be  passed  over  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  this  readiness 
would  be  increased  at  every  similar  trial.  With  a  class 
well  exercised  in  this  manner  from  the  beginning,  the  whole 
Greek  verb  might  be  distinctly  pronounced  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  the  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  one  of  our  larger 
grammars  might  be  repeated  in  one  Saturday  forenoon,  or 
some  other  time  specially  devoted  to  the  object  By  this 
means  the  grammar  is  learned  in  that  manner  which  some 
aflTect  so  much  to  condemn,  viz.  hy  rote.  It  becomes  (if  we 
may  repeat  an  expression  which  we  have  several  times 
used)  stereotyped  in  the  memory  ;  or  rather  it  passes  beyond 
the  domain  of  memory,  and  enters  into  the  habitual  associ- 
ations of  thought  It  is  by  this  severe  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory at  first,  that  it  is  afterwards  actually  relieved  from  that 
heavy  burthen  which  other  modes  of  instruction  throw  upon 
it  The  forms  and  rules  no  longer  require  the  painful  effort 
of  recollection,  or  the  still  more  toilsome  process  of  constant 
recurrence  to  the  book.  They  are  no  longer  remembered, 
but  like  the,  forms  and  peculiarities  of  our  own  language, 
become  a  part  of  the  inner  property  of  the  mind.  A  wrong 
inflection  or  construction  is  no  longer  simply  remembered 
but  is  felt,  to  be  wrong.  Bad  grammar  in  Greek  or  Latin 
(if  we  may  use  a  common  expression)  sounds  bad  as  well  as 
in  English.  It  is  thus  we  claim  by  this  process,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  actually  to  relieve  the  memory  in 
all  the  subsequent  part  of  the  student's  course. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  many  parts  of  the  gram- 
mar must  remain  unintelligible  until  after  a  considerable 
progress  in  reading.  This  diflSculty  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, and  it  may  be  wholly  obviated  by  the  continual  pars- 
iug  of  appropriate  examples  under  every  rule.  This,  although 
involving  to  a  certain  degree  the  knowledge  of  words,  may 
be  legitimately  included  in  the  study  of  the  grammar.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  after  all  some  parts  may  not  be  fully 
understood,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  them  stored 
in  the  memory.  When  the  time  comes  for  their  more  per- 
fect application,  such  parts  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
intelligible,  than  though  this  process  had  been  neglected ;  and 
perhaps  a  great  cause  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
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those  who  have  taken  an  opposite  course,  arises  from 
the  mind  not  having  been  familiarized,  by  constant  verbal 
repetition,  to  the  logical  langttage  of  grammar.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  words^  however  much  their  value  may  be  under- 
rated in  this  a^e  of  things.  There  is  a  power  in  well  ar- 
ranged and  logical  formulas  of  expression,  tending  to  pro- 
duce thought,  and  at  the  first  impulse  from  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applicable,  to  manifest  their 
own  fitness  and  render  themselves  intelligible.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  greater  fallacy,  in  some  of  our  present  modes  of 
education,  than  that  practice  which  directs  youth  to  reject 
the  use  of  well  made  formulas  as  slavish  and  parrot-like, 
and  makes  it  a  merit  that  they  should  express  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language.  Their  ideas!  What  ideas  will  they 
have  if  this  mode  of  instruction  'is  followed  out  in  all  its 
consequences  ?  And  what  will  their  own  langtuzge  be  but 
unmeaning  jargon,  producing,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
utter  contusion  of  thought,  and  imbecility  of  mind,  if  they 
are  taught  to  reject  those  forms  of  sound  words,  which  have 
cost  the  labor  and  study  of  more  experienced  intellects  T 
Authority  is  the  first  lesson,  as  well  for  the  intellectual  as 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  previous  submission  to  it  is 
the  surest  guaranty  of  subsequent  mental  independence. 
We  have  already  made  this  present  article  longer  than  was 
at  first  intended.  We  would  therefore  close  abruptly  by 
the  expression  of  the  conviction,  that  sdthough  some  of  our 
expectations  may  be  unfounded,  and  some  of  our  calcula- 
tions may  appear  extravagant,  there  are  at  all  events  a  few 
thoughts  which  are  worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of 
teachers  and  taught.  We  may  appear  to  have  indulged  in 
unnecessary  repetitions,  but  if  so,  it  has  arisen  from  a  strong 
desire  to  mpress  upon  the  mind,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  the  importance  of  a  simple,  yet  exceedingly  valu- 
able principle  of  common  sense,  which  is  too  much  over- 
looked in  most  of  our  modem  modes  of  instruction. 
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Art.  IX. — Review  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Church. 

By  Rey.  Ltmin  H.  AtwateRi  Fairfield,  Conn. 

The  icorks  of  John  Owen,  D.  JD.,  Edited  by  Thomas  Russel,  A.  M.  vnth 
Memoirs  of  Ms  Life  and  Writings,  by  William  Owen.  Vol.  xx.  Qm- 
taining  an  Inouiry  into  the  Original  Nalwre,  InUibUion,  Power,  and 
Communion  of  Evangelical  Churches ;  an  afiswer  to  Dr.  Slillingj/leefs 
book  on  the  UnreasoTmbleness  of  Separation ;  and  the  True  Nature  of 
a  Gospel  Church  and  its  Oovemmemt.    London,  1836. 

Our  conversation  and  reading,  for  some  time  past,  have 
led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  multitudes  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  Church  government,  which  difiers  little 
from  unbelief  or  skepticism.  By  this  we  mean  that  thev  are 
either  undecided,  whether  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has 
appointed  any  definite  Church  state,  or  mode  of  mutual  as- 
sociation and  rule  for  his  people;  or  that, if  such  as  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  divinely  appointed  Church  constitu- 
tion, many  are  avowedly  doubtful  or  ignorant  what  it  is ; 
and  others  do  not  believe  it  to  be  of  binding  and  immutable 
authority,  but  rather  as  designed  by  its  Author  to  be  varied 
and  accommodated  to  our  present  views  of  convenience  and 
expediency.  We  are  far  from  saying  this  in  a  spirit  of  se- 
verity; for  we  confess  that  we  have  sinned  ignorantly  and 
in  unbelief;  and  it  becomes  him  that  is  guiltless  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  Nor  was  it  till  after  repeated  attempts  to  learn 
from  others  of  riper  knowledge  and  experience,  the  light 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  obtain  a  sure  toot-hold  of  rest  to 
the  soul,  that  we  became  aware  of  the  fact  we  have  declared. 
But  of  its  truth,  we  think  there  can  be  no  dispute^ 

As  the  inevitable  consecjuence,  we  see  the  most  discor- 
dant and  heterogeneous  views  of  Church  polity  every 
where  advanced.  As  it  ever  falls  out  in  things  pertaining 
to  the  worship  of  God,  when  men  cast  off  his  wisdom  to 
lean  to  their  own  understanding,  their  own  projects  for 
erecting  the  most  stupendous  frame-work  on  which  they 
may  ascend  to  heaven,  are  bafiled  as  soon  as  undertaken, 
by  a  Babel  confusion  of  tongues.  In  the  order  and  consti- 
tution of  the  visible  Church,  we  meet  with  every  diversity 
of  opinion  among  respectable  men.  From  that  deluded 
bigotry  which  conceives  an  outward  participation  of  the 
ordinances  from  the  ministers  of  a  particular  communioD^ 
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to  be  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  heaven;  that  a 
Church,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  from  conformity  to  the  plat- 
form laid  down  by  the  apostles,  becomes  the  only  apostolic 
Church,  by  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  ordination  of  its 
ministers  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles ;  that 
the  sacraments  administered  by  a  ministry  thus  derived, 
whatever  be  their  character,  of  themselves  confer  saving 
grace  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  recipient ;  that  all 
ordinances  dispensed  by  any  other  ministry,  no  matter  how 
truly  apostolic  its  character,  are  irregular  and  invalid ;  and 
that  the  receivers  of  them,  however  manifest  their  holiness 
of  life,  are  consiened  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God : 
from  this  pinnacle  of  arrogant  pretensions  we  have  every 
grade  in  the  scale  of  descent,  till  we  find  the  opposite  extreme 
in  the  lowest  pitch  of  laxness ;  and  it  is  more  than  intimated, 
on  the  gravest  authority,  that  the  existing  ecclesiastical  as- 
sociations of  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  are  so 
many  voluntary  societies,  of  human  origin  and  institution. 
A  natural  attendant  of  this  chaos  of  opinions,  both  as 
cause  and  effect,  is  the  habit  of  speaking  and  acting  in  re- 
gard to  different  forms  of  faith  and  worship,  rather  as  mat- 
ters of  taste,  in  which  every  one  may  guide  his  choice  by 
his  own  fancy,  feelings,  convenience  and  ease,  than  as  things 
appointed  of  God,  in  which  we  are  bound  to  learn  and  obey 
his  will.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  say,  that  they 
choose  to  be  Episcopalians  because  they  discern  a  beauty 
in  the  liturgy  and  forms  of  worship,  and  an  efficiency  in  the 
government  to  repress  disorder,  fanaticism  and  contention  ; 
and  others  again,  that  they  will  be  Congregationalists  be- 
cause they  love  simplicity  and  freedom  from  the  constraints 
of  forms  and  prelatical  rule.  Ministers  often  speak  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Church  government,  as  best  suited  to  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people  who  adopt  them,  and  assign 
this  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  adoption,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  inquire  whether  any  of  them  are  according  to 
the  New  Testament  pattern.  We  think  that  we  offend  not 
against  charity  in  saying,  that  even  ministers  have  gone 
from  one  denomination  to  another  not  in  communion  with 
that  to  which  they  belonged,  impelled  not  so  much  by  their 
convictions  of  the  conformity  of  their  newly  adopted  church 
to  the  commands  of  God,  as  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  easy, 
flattering  or  congenial  situation,  or  of  snunning  troubles  for 
which  they  have  an  especial  disrelish,  albeit,  as  it  usually 
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turns  out  in  such  cases,  they  speedily  become  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  IHvinojure  claims  of  the  one,  only,  apos* 
tolic  Church,  without  which  full  salvation  is  at  best  preca- 
rious.    What  else  ought  we  to  expect?     In  things  having 
no  higher  warrant  than  human  wisdom  and  authority,  men 
surely  will  follow  their  own  judgment  and  pleasure,  and  in 
so  far  as  members  of  the  different  denominations  proceed 
upon  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no  divinely  instituted 
model  of  Church  government  to  which  they  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  endeavor  to  conform,  they  will  shift  their  po- 
sition to  suit  their  pleasure  and  conveniences.     They  will 
originate  new  usages  and  principles  to  meet  new  emergen- 
cies, till  the  spiritual  order,  rule  and  service,  which  have 
been  ordained  by  the  great  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
are  overrun  and  trampled  down  by  the  vast  progeny  of 
alien  intruders,  of  which  man's  wit  and  will  are  so  prolific. 
This  state  of  things  supposes  that  there  is,  to  an  extent 
alike  culpable  and  dangerous,  a  lethargic  indifference  to  the 
whole  subject.     When  ecclesiastical  attachments  are  based 
rather  on  habit,  taste,  convenience,  and  expediency,  than  on 
rational  conviction,  resulting  from  careful  inquiry  concerning 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  mere  must  be  an  appalling  lack 
of  interest  and  diligence  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  his 
word.     Ignorance,  doubt,  indifference,  or  a  torpid  sense  of 
our  obligation  to  render  scrupulous  conformity  to  the  divine 
precepts,  open  the  sluice-gates,  and  remove  all  obstacles  to 
an  inundation  of  corruptions  and  disorders.     And  this  is 
not  the  worst  evil.     It  is  accompanied  with  a  horrible  decay 
of  conscientiousness.     An  indolent  indifference  to  the  truth 
of  God,  is  but  another  name  for  a  careless  unconcern  about 
obeying  his  will ;  and  an  elastic  pliancy  to  all  sorts  of  ways, 
in  things  of  divine  institution,  implies  an  elasticity  of  con- 
science which  needs   tracing  somewhat   by   the   precept. 
Prove  all  things.    Hold  fast  that  which  is  good.    Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil.     For  ourselves,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  we  shall  deem  it  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  cause 
of  pure  religion  and  morals,  when  the  members  of  every 
church  join  it  because  they  believe  its  faith  and  order  more 
according  to  the  Bible  than  those  of  any  other  communion 
whatever,  and  that  on  that  account  they  are  solemnly  bound 
to  join  it     In  such  an  event,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
for  our  own  sentiments,  neither  would  any  conscientious 
man  fear  for  the  success  of  his  own  principles. 
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Whoever  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  tone  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  which  has  of  late  been  developed,  must  see  that 
these  observations  bear  with  especial  force  upon  some  no- 
tions of  Congregationalism,  which  are  widely  entertained, 
and  indeed,  by  many  are  taken  for  granted.  So  far  as  we 
can  discover,  very  many  regard  it  as  a  contrivance  to  get 
rid  of  all  Church  authority  and  rule  whatsoever.  This  con- 
ception of  it  seems  to  prevail  more  or  less  among  pers(Hisof  ail 
sects  and  parties  out  of  our  communion.  The  very  word  Con- 
gregational seems  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  lax- 
ness,  freedom  from  restraint,  impotence  to  purge  out  heresy 
or  scandals,  a  license  to  teach  and  do  as  we  please,  inade- 
quacy either  to  preserve  or  propagate  the  Gospel,  and  in 
short,  a  kind  of  spiritual  Jacobinism.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider the  avowed  principle  on  which  it  is  based  by  its  ad- 
herents to  be,  that  there  is  no  particular  Church  state  or  mode 
of  ecclesiastical  union,  power  and  authority,  appointed  in  the 
Bible,  but  that  men  are  left  to  their  own  election  as  to  the 
kind  of  Church  government  they  will  have,  and  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  chosen  as  being  most  free,  liberal,  and 
agreeable  to  our  republican  institutions.  And  we  are  sorry 
to  see  indications  that  some  of  these  ideas  receive  too  much 
countenance  from  some  respectable  Congregationalists,  and 
that  very  many  in  New-England  conceive  that  something 
of  this  kind  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  orthodox  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
view  Congregationalism  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  a  mother  of 
all  their  disorders  and  heresies.  The  other  party  appear  to 
regard  it  as  a  friend  and  ally»  a  platform  peculiarly  conge- 
nial to  latitudinarianism  in  doctrine  and  order.  While  some, 
as  we  are  informed,  too  loose  and  radical,  too  fervent 
in  their  zeal  and  expansive  in  their  schemes  of  reform,  to 
be  confined  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Church  order, 
in  connection  with  either  of  the  preceding  bodies,  have  re- 
ceded and  adopted  the  Congregational  system,  under  the 
notion  that  they  will  be  no  loncer  fettered  in  doing  what  they 
please.  In  such  a  state  of  mings,  when  modes  of  proce- 
dure in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  works,  confessedly  on  other 
grounds  most  questionable,  as  a  last  resort  flee  to  Congre- 
gationalism for  refuge,  pleading  that  they  are  in  accordance 
with  its  spirit,  or  that  it  furnishes  their  occasion,  necessity, 
and  justification,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to   review 
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our  opinions  upon  Church  government  ab  origins  re-ex- 
amine the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  inquire  into  ihc  proper  nature  and  grounds  of  Con- 
gregationalism as  understood  by  those  defenders  of  it  who 
are  of  most  acknowledged  weight  and  authority,  and  whom 
God  raised  up  to  be  the  signal  instruments  of  reviving  and 
promoting  it  since  the  reformation. 

Among  them.  Dr.  John  Owen  stands  pre-eminent.  More 
thorough,  elaborate  and  masterly  treatises  than  his,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  faith,  order  and  practice  of  the  reformsd 
churche<»,  against  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  Papal 
antichrist,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Pro- 
testant literature.  While  he  thus  fought  manfully  in  defence 
of  the  common  cause,  he  was  not  less  vigilant  and  industri- 
ous in  rescuing  Protestantism  from  the  numerous  perversions 
and  corruptions  with  which  it  wns  infested.  Socinians,  Ar- 
minians,  Pelagians,  Enthusiasts,  Fanatics,  Mystics,  Formal- 
ists, Brownists,  Prelaiists,  found  in  him  an  invincible  antago- 
nist, who,  with  all  gospel  meekness  and  love,  was  valiant  for 
the  truth,  thoroughly  furnished  from  the  Scriptures  with  spirit- 
ual weapons  for  hishi^h  warfare,  and  mighty,  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  of  their  strong  holds.  He  was  particu- 
larly intent  upon  reducing  the  polity  of  the  Church  to  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  apostolic  standard,  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  were  greatly 
concerned  therein.  He  observed  that  the  first  reformers  were 
principally  absorbed  in  purging  out  the  leaven  of  corrupt  doc- 
trines, which  vitiated  and  destroyed  the  very  essence  of 
religion ;  and  that,  while  they  cast  off  the  Papal  yoke,  they 
very  properly  omitted  giving  any  special  and  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  precise  mode  of  government  for  the  Church  deli- 
neated in  the  Scriptures,  justly  deeming  it  a  matter  secondary 
and  subsequent  to  the  main  work  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. He  was  foremost  in  defending  the  non-conformists 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  lordly  denunciations  of 
the  prelacy.  He  vindicated  their  faith,  worship,  polity,  sepa- 
ration ar.d  non-conformity.  He  labored  to  prove  their  doc- 
trine, worship  and  organization,  according  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  and  that  they  dissented  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land only  so  (av  as  that  church  dissented  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ.  But  his  labors  were  not  merely  or  chiefly 
polemic  and  defensive.  While  he  warded  off  the  unfair 
attacks  of  adversaries,  he  wrote  on  this  as  on  otlier  subjects, 
Vol.  V.  78 
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independent,  didactic  treatises,  in  which  he  handled  the  vari- 
ous points  relating  to  the  Church  state  in  all  their  aspects. 
In  the  first  and  last  of  the  treatises  in  the  book  whose  title 
heads  this  article,  the  great  principles  of  Church  government 
are  discussed  in  that  profound  and  lucid  manner  which  char- 
acterizes all  the  works  of  John  Owen.  He  exhausts  the 
subject.  He  bases  all  his  sentiments  on  Scriptural  testimo- 
nies, copiously  adduced,  leaves  no  mateiial  objection  unno- 
ticed, and  omits  the  consideration  of  no  important  branch  of 
the  subject.  He  is  an  ardent  Congregationalist,  and  discov- 
ers to  us  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  if  it  can  be  found 
at  all.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  can  learn  the  nature  and 
principles  of  primitive  Congregationalism,  according  to  its 
most  celebrated  advocates.  Ihese  treatises  contain  many 
valuable  principles,  most  clearly  developed  and  ably  defen- 
ded ;  principles  which  have  been  overlooked  or  openly  dis- 
regarded, by  too  many  in  the  Congregationalist  church.  We 
have  therefore  concluded  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  views 
on  some  material  points,  hoping  that  it  may  at  least  have  the 
effect  to  induce  some  to  peruse  the  treatise  itself.  Complaint 
has  often  been  made  of  Owen's  style  as  being  tedious,  prolix, 
involved  and  encumbered  with  much  superfluous  matter.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  infelicity  in  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences. His  language  is  often  heavy  and  unwieldy.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  precise,  and  we  think  that  a  repeated  peru- 
sal of  his  writings  will  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  su|)erflu- 
ity.  It  will  be  difficult  to  shave  off  any  thing,  without 
weakening  the  compactness  and  strength  of  the  argument. 
We  know  that  much  may  be  removed  without  destroying 
the  thought,  but  little  without  enfeebling  it.  His  arguments 
'are  like  a  massive  fortress,  which  every  additional  layer 
renders  stronger  and  more  impregnable,  although,  if  made 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  it  would  endure  ordinary  assaults. 
On  a  careful  reading  it  will  appear  that  the  most  involved 
sentences  contain  no  clause,  or  even  word,  that  does  not 
sijggest  some  important  idea  or  shade  of  meaning,  or  parry 
off  some  apprehended  objection.     But  to  the  book  itself. 

A  cardinnl  question  in  the  handling  of  this  subject,  is 
whether  the  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  or  a  voluntary  es- 
tablishment of  men  ;  whether  its  origin,  constitution,  forms, 
privileges,  functions,  duties,  be  appointed  of  God  in  his  word, 
or  are  self-created,  humanly  invented,  and  are  left  to  the  dis* 
posal  of  men.    Self-evident  as  the  answer  to  this  question 
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may  seem,  on  its  first  porposal,yet  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  fundamental  question  at  issue  in 
some  important  coniroversies  of  the  piesent  day.  So  really 
is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  a  fair  decision  of 
it,  consistently  followed  out,  will  settle  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant disputes  now  agitated  in  regard  to  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  Church ;  and  however  some  may  be  startled  at 
the  supposed  necessity  of  discussing  this  point,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind,  little  progress  can  be  made  in 
deciding  important  questions  respecting  Congregationalism, 
till  this  principal  one  is  determined.  And  whoever  labor's  to 
that  end,  without  this  preliminary  step,  spends  his  strength 
for  naught,  in  a  mere  shadow  fight,  in  which  he  must  run 
as  uncertainly,  and  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  Our  au- 
thor therefore  begins  his  inquiry  into  the  original  nature, 
institution,  power,  order,  and  communion  of  evangelical 
churches  as  follows : 

"  When  any  thing  which  is  pleaded  to  belong  unto  re- 
ligion or  the  worship  of  God  is  proposed  unto  us,  our  first 
consideration  of  it  ought  to  be  in  that  inquiry  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  of  the  Pharisees  concerning  the 
baptism  of  John.  *  Whence  is  it?  from  heaven  or  of  menT 
He  distributes  all  things  which  come  under  that  plea  or  pre- 
tence into  tw*o  heads,  as  unto  their  original  and  eflicicnt 
cause,  namely,  heaven  and  men.  And  these  are  not  only 
different  and  distinct,  but  so  contradictory  one  unto  another, 
that  they  cannot  concur  as  partial  causes  of  the  same  effect. 
What  is  of  men  is  not  from  heaven,  and  what  is  from  heaven 
is  not  of  men.  And  hence  is  his  determination  concerning 
both  sorts  of  these  things :  •  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.*  Malt.  xv.  13. 

"Designing,  therefore,  to  treat  of  churches,  their  original 
nature,  use  and  end,  my  first  inquiry  must  be,  whether  they 
are  from  heaven  or  of  men ;  that  is,  whether  they  are  of  a 
divine  original,  having  a  divine  institution,  or  whether  they 
are  an  ordinance  or  creation  of  men ;  for  their  pedigree 
must  be  derived  from  one  of  these  singly ;  they  never  con- 
curred in  the  constitution  of  any  part  of  divine  worship,  or 
any  thing  that  belongs  thereunto. 

"  This  would  seem  a  case  and  inquiry  of  an  exceeding 
easy  determination ;  for  the  Scripture  every  where  makes 
merition  of  the  Church  or  Churches,  as  the  ordinances  and 
institutions  of  Grod."  pp.  05,(50. 
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All  this  appears  indisputable.  We  see  not  how  any  who 
believe  in  divine  revelaiion  can  take  exception  to  it.  Our 
author  shows  his  practised  skill  as  a  disputant,  and  his  pro- 
found insight  into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  gtappiiug  this 
Eoint  at  tlie  threshold.  He  measured  well  his  ground,  and 
new  that  every  inch  which  he  did  not  fortify  would  be 
seized  bv  his  adversaries.  And  he  had  found  out  by  expe- 
rience, that  his  most  cogent  and  conclusive  reasonings  out  of 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  doctriue  and  government  of 
the  Church  would  be  evaded  by  them  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Scripture  is  not  the  sole  guide  in  these  things.  Ol  what  avail 
therefore  was  it  to  construct  an  adamantine  chain  of  proof 
and  argument,  unless  he  could  find  a  firm  support  to  sustain  it? 
Supererogatory  as  the  work  may  seem,  of  proving  that  the 
Church  and  all  that  properly  belongs  to  it  isof  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  simple  fact  is,  that  when  favorite  institutions  and 
ways  of  proceeding  for  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  are  shown  to  be  without  Scriptural  warrant, 
their  advocates  will  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  only 
remaining  shelter,  namely,  that  the  structure,  composition, 
polity  and  arrangements  of  the  Church  are  lerl  to  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  man.  This  is  their  plea  in  substance  if  not  in 
set  form.  And  this  was  the  great  subterfuge  of  the  Papists 
and  Prelatists  from  the  overwhelming  testimonies  of  the  Bible 
arrayed  against  them  by  Owen,  the  non-conformists  and  our 
puritan  fathers,  who  planted  the  Congregational  ciiurchcs  of 
this  country.  Indeed  on  this  point  lay  the  whole  stress  of 
the  conflict,  for  upon  it  the  other  controversies  chiefly 
hinged.  Nay,  the  distinctive  motto  of  the  puritans  was,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in  religion^  **  which  is  not  either 
expressly  contained  in  the  Bible  or  clearly  deducible  tliere- 
from."  This  was  their  impregnable  shield  and  two-edged 
sword. 

Strict  adherence  to  it  led  them  to  all  those  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  and  order,  in  which  they  differed,  and  on  account 
of  which  ihey  separated  from  the  established  church.  Some 
following  this  principle,  thought  Presbyterianism,  others 
Congiegitionalism,  to  be  according  to  the  Scriptures,  with 
scarcely  any  difference,  however,  as  to  doctrines,  practice  and 
worship,  and  so  little  as  to  the  matter,  form,  ends,  and  duties 
of  the  Church,  that  they  are  viewed  generally  as  essentially  one 
denomination,  and  as  such  have  steadily  maintained  mutual 
communion.  So  wide  of  the  truth  is  the  prevalent  impression* 
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that  it  is  the  original  nature  and  genius  of  Congregationalism 
to  be  loose,  to  confer  an  immunity  from  Scriptural  restraints, 
and  aflford  a  theatre  for  whatever  expedients  and  inven- 
tions men  may  see  fit  to  devise  and  set  on  foot.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin and  beinu:  in  the  unconquerable  determination  to  exclude 
every  thing  from  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  which  was  not 
placed  there  by  its  great  Head.  And  we  will  ad<l,  that  so  far 
as  it  has  deviated  (roni  this  principle,  it  has  lost  its  primitive 
soundness,  beauty  and  splendor.  These  assertions  we  will 
substantiate  by  some  further  quotations  from  our  author. 

In  the  absence  of  divine  revelation,  the  light  of  nature 
teaches  something  concerning  God  and  his  worship,  enough 
at  least  to  convince  men  of  guilt,  Rom.  i.  19,  UO.  And  in 
the  supernatural  revelations  and  institutions  of  the  Bible, 
some  things  are  presupposed  as  the  preliminary  ground  and 
occasion  of  them  :  e.  g.  that  there  is  a  God  ;  that  the  |  er- 
sons  whom  it  addresses  are  human  beings  f)ound  to  worship 
him ;  that  they  are  social  beings  and  bound  to  worship  him, 
not  only  in  their  individual  but  also  in  their  social  capa- 
city ;  and  that  they  have  too  far  degenerated  from  their 
original  integrity,  and  are  too  much  darkened  in  their  un- 
derstandings by  the  fall,  to  institute  and  offer  acceptable 
worship,  without  special  supernatural  revelations  and  assist- 
ances. Aside  from  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  therefore, 
our  author  says,  "  These  things  are  evident  in  themselves: 
1.  That  God  created  our  nature,  or  made  man  for  his  own 
worship  and  service,  and  fitted  ihe  powers  and  faculties  of 
his  soul  thereunto.  2.  That  this  nature  is  so  filled  for  so- 
ciety, so  framed  for  it  as  to  its  next  end,  that  without  it,  it 
cannot  act  itself,  according  unto  what  it  is  empowered  unto. 
And  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  order  and  government  in 
the  world  among  mankind.  3.  That,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
this  acting  in  society  is  principally  designed  unto  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  power,  I  say,  and  necessity  of  acting  in 
society,  is  given  unto  our  nature  for  this  end  principally, 
that  we  may  thus  glorify  God  in  and  by  the  worship  which 
he  requires  of  us.  4.  That  without  the  worship  of  God  in 
societies,  there  would  be  an  absolute  failure  of  one  principal 
end  in  the  creation  of  man  ;  nor  would  any  glory  arise  unto 
God  froin  the  constitution  of  his  nature  so  htted  for  society, 
as  that  it  cannot  act  its  own  powers  without  it.  5.  All  so- 
cietics  are  to  be  regulated  in  the  light  of  nature  by  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  whereby  they  are  suited  unto  their  end ;  for 
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which  they  may  be  either  too  large  or  too  much  restrained." 
pp,  71,  72. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  the  Church  state  is  appointed 
for  those  who  are  constituted  with  faculties  meet  for  it,  not 
for  solitary  and  isolated  beings ;  just  as  we  are  constituted 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  who  are  therefore  bound  to 
serve  and  glorify  God.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not 
appointed  for  stocks  or  brutes,  but  for  human  beings,  who 
are  suited  to  the  service  of  God,  and  are  bound  by  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  conscience  to  discharge  it,  and  as  they  are 
social  beings,  to  do  it  in  the  way  of  united  worship.  But 
this  fact  does  not  authorize  men  to  organize  a  Church  state 
after  the  pattern  of  their  own  wisdom,  when  there  is  one 
appointed  by  special  revelation,  any  more  than  to  institute 
and  promulgate  a  system  of  doctrine  of  their  own  devising, 
either  to  improve  or  supplant  the  Scriptural  system;  because 
without  divine  revelation,  the  light  of  nature  gives  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  truth  and  duty,  which  yet  arc  so  over- 
shadowed by  our  corruption,  that  they  are  insufficient 
guides  to  acceptable  worship,  and  leave  us  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  Bible  for  all  adequate  knowledge  in  things  per- 
taining to  God.  Hence  our  author  declares  our  element  of 
fitness  is  to  adopt  this  Church  state,  taught  by  the  light  of 
nature,  to  be  : — 

"  That  they  be  ready  to  receive  all  divine  revelations 
with  faith  and  obedience,  which  shall  either  appoint  the  ways 
of  God's  worship,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  it,  or  guide 
and  direct  them  in  its  performance,  and  to  regulate  iheir 
obedience  therein.  This  also  is  a  clear  unquestionable  dic- 
tate of  the  taw  of  nature,  nor  can  it  be  denied  but  on  prin- 
ciples of  downright  atheism."  p.  72.     Again : 

"  1.  Whereas,  the  directions  given  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture in  and  unto  things  concerning  the  outward  worship  of 
God,  are  general  only,  so  that,  by  them  alone,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  erect  a  Church  state  in  good  and  holy  or- 
der ;  God  did  always  from  the  beginning,  by  especial  reve- 
lations and  institution,  ordain  such  things  as  might  perfect 
the  conduct  of  that  light  unto  such  a  complete  order,  as  was 
accepted  with  himself.**  •  *  •  2.  "  That  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  who  was  to  perfect  and  complete  all  divine  reve- 
lations, and  state  all  things  belonging  to  the  house  and  wor- 
ship of  God,  so  as  never  to  admit  of  the  least  change  or 
alteration ;  this  Church  state,  as  unto  outward  order,  rites 
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of  worship,  ways  and  manner  of  the  administration  of  things 
sacred,  with  its  bounds  and  limits,  was  changeable,  and  va-  - 
riously  changed,  *  *  *  3.  That  it  was  God  himself  who 
made  all  these  changes;  nor  would  he,  nor  did  he  ever 
allow,  that  the  wills,  wisdom,  or  authority  of  men,  should 
prescribe  rules  or  measures  unto  his  worship  in  any  thing, 
Heb.  iii.  1—6. 

**  4.  That  the  foundation  of  every  Church  state  that  is  ac- 
cepted with  God  is  an  express  covenant  with  him  that  they  re- 
ceive and  enter  into,  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  state.  A 
Church  not  founded  in  covenant  with  God,  is  not  from  hea- 
ven but  of  men."  *  *  *  6.  "  There  is  no  good  in,  there  is  no 
benefit  to  be  obtained  by  any  Church  state  whatsoever,  un- 
less we  enter  into  it,  and  observe  it  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
with  immediate  respect  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  by  whom 
it  is  appointed,  and  the  observation  of  it  prescribed  unto  us. 
Malt,  xxviii.  18—20.     Hence, 

'*  6.  Unless  men,  by  their  voluntary  choice  and  consent, 
out  of  a  sense  of  their  duty  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in 
his  institutions,  do  enter  into  a  Church  state,  they  cannot  by 
any  other  ways  or  means  be  so  framed  into  it,  as  to  find 
acceptance  with  God  therein.  2  Cor.  viii.  6,  And  the  inter- 
positions that  are  made  by  custom,  tradition,  Xhe  institutions 
and  ordinances  of  men,  between  the  consciences  of  them 
who  belong  or  would  belong  unto  such  a  state,  and  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  God,  is  highly  obstructive  of  this  di- 
vine order  and  all  the  benefits  of  it.*'    pp.  73,  74. 

In  this  first  chapter,  Owen  treats  of  the  teachings  of  the 
light  of  nature  upon  this  subject ;  and  lest  the  import  of  any 
isolated  paragraph  should  be  interpreted  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  his  general  principles,  we  have  been  thus  full  in  our  quo- 
tations to  show  what  he  did  in  fact  maintain.  The  title  of 
his  next  chapter  is,  *'  The  especial  original  of  the  evangelical 
Church  state."   And  he  observes  : 

"I.  The  Church  state  of  the  New  Testament  doth  not 
less  relate  unto,  and  receive  force  from  the  light  or  law  of 
nature,  than  any  other  stale  of  the  Church  whatsoever."  p. 
75.  Or  as  is  elsewhere  observed,  Christianity  supposes  men 
to  have  understanding,  reason,  conscience.  While  it  reveals 
the  great  truth  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  commands  it 
to  be  preached  with  especial  pre-eminence,  it  does  not  spe- 
cify the  precise  times  when,  the  arguments,  appeals  and 
length  of  discourse,  with  which  it  shall  be  set  forth.     This 
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is  left  to  that  natural  discretion  and  spiritual  wisdom  about 
times,  seasons,  and  proprieties,  which  is  bestowed  on  all  the 
good  stewards  of  the  mystery  of  God.  But  who  would 
argue  from  this,  that  the  liberty  is  given  them  of  'teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  V  So  our'aulhor 
observes  in  respect  to  the  order  of  the  (^hurch : 

**  And  it  is  merely  from  a  spirit  of  contention,  that  some 
call  on  us  or  others,  to  produce  express  testimony  or  insti- 
tution for  every  circumstance  in  the  practice  of  religious 
duties  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  a  supposed  failure  herein^  to 
concltide,  that  they  have  power  themselves  to  institute  tind 
ordain  such  ceremonies  as  they  think  meet,  under  a  pretence 
of  their  being  circumstances  of  worship;  for  as  the  direc- 
tive light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  these  things, 
so  the  obligation  of  the  Church  unto  it,  makes  nil  stated  ad- 
ditions to  be  useless,  as  on  other  accounts  they  are  noxious. 
Such  things  as  these  are  the  times  and  seasons  of  Church 
assemblies,  the  order  and  decency  wherein  all  things  arc  to 
be  transacted  in  them,  the  bounding  them  as  unto  the  num- 
ber of  their  members,  and  places  of  habitation,  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  ends  of  their  institution,  *  *  ♦  and  the  like;  the 
things  themselves  being  divinely  instituted^  are  capable  of 
such  general  difectinns  in  and  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  may, 
with  ordinary  Christian  prudence,  be  on  all  occasions  appli- 
ed unto  the  use  and  practice  of  the  Church.**  pp.  76,  7G. 

We  cannot  think  any  labor  lost,  which  goes  to  define 
the  true  office  and  scope  of  human  reason  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters divinely  revealed.  It  will  do  much  to  settle  many  con- 
troverted and  agitating  points,  which  never  can  otherwise 
be  laid  to  rest.  We  think  the  foregoing  views  just  and  irre- 
fragable. They  must  have  the  sanction  and  acquiescence 
of  all  who  would  not  disavow  their  rational  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  or  usurp  the  divine  prerogative  of  appointing  the 
doctrines,  institutio.is,  and  laws  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 
And  we  will  add,  that  he  takes  the  same  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  taken  by  this  journal,  in  its  reasonings 
on  the  voluntary  question.  Having  followed  our  author 
through  the  scaffiilding,  we  arc  ready  to  proceed  with  him 
to  the  bulding  of  the  temple.     He  says: 

"  But  such  is  the  especial  nature  and  condition  of  the 
evangelical  Church  state  ;  such  the  relation  of  it  unto  the 
person  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  things  there- 
on depending;  *  *  *  that  it  must  have  a  peculiar  divine  in* 
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stitution  of  its  own,  to  evidence  that  it  is  from  heaven  and 
not  from  men.  •  •  •  For  its  truth  a  reXsiWi  a  perfect  con- 
summate state  which  the  lawcould  not  brin^  it  unto,  though 
itself,  its  ordinances  of  worship,  its  rule  and  policy,  were 
all  of  divine  institution.  And  herein  doth  it» excellency  and 
preference  above  the  legal  Church  state  consist,  as  the  apos> 
tie  proves  at  large.*  To  suppose  that  this  sbouM  be  given 
unto  it  any  other  way  but  by  divine  authority  in  its  institu- 
tion,  is  to  advance  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  men  above 
those  of  God,  and  to  render  the  gospel  Church  state  a  ma- 
chine to  be  moved  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  to  be  new 
moulded  or  shaped  according  to  occasions,  or  to  be  turned 
to  any  interest  like  the  wings  of  a  mill  to  the  wind. 

All  the  dignity,  honor,  and  the  perfection  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  under  the  Old  Testament, depended  solely  here- 
on,  that  it  was  in  the  whole, ^nd  in  all  the  particulars  of  it, 
of  divine  institution.  Hence  it  was  glorious,  that  is,  very 
excellent,  as  the  apostle  declares,  2  Cor.  iii.  And  if  the 
Church  state  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  the  same 
original,  it  must  be  esteemed  to  have  a  greater  glory  given 
unto  it  by  the  hand  of  men,  than  the  other  had  as  it  was  in«- 
stituted  by  God  himself;  for  a  greater  glory  it  hath  as  the 
apostle  testifieth.  Neither  can  any  man,  nor  dareth  any 
man  alive,  to  give  any  instance  in  particular,  wherein  there 
is  the  leait  defect^  in  the  beings  constitution^  rule^  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  gospel  Church  state^  for  want  of  divine  institt^ 
tion;  i'O  as  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  a  supply 
thereof  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  men/'  pp.  76,  77. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  irrefragable.  It  needs  no 
confirmation  from  us^  and  is  what  we  have  steadily  main- 
tained. But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  the 
Author  means  by  Church,  he  tells  us, 

''  The  name  of  the  Church,  under  the  New  Testament, 
is  capable  of  a  threefold  application,  or  it  is  taken  in  a 
threefold  notion:  as  (U)  For  the  catholic  invisible  Church, 
or  society  of  elect  believers  in  the  whole  world,  really  ref- 
lated by  faith  in  him,  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  their 
mystical  head.  (2.)  For  the  whole  number  of  visible  pro* 
fcssors  in  the  whole  world,  who  by  baptism  and  the  outward 
profession  of  the  gospel  and  obedience  onto  Christ*  are  distin*- 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  (3.)  For  such  a 

*  tn  the  omitted  context  the  anthor  qjAotes,  Hebi  vil.  11»19^  ix.  9,  x.  1* 
in  confirmatioa. 
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stale  as  wherein  the  worship  of  God  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
way  and  manner  by  him  appointed*  and  which  is  to  be 
ruled  by  the  power  which  he  gives  it,  and  according  to 
the  discipline  which  he  hath  ordained.  *  *  *  It  is  the  Church 
in  the  latter  sense  alone,  whose  original  we  now  inquire 
afler :  and  I  say, 

4.  That  the  oriffinal  of  this  Church  state  is  directiv, 
immediately,  and  sdely  from  Jesus  Christ ;  he  alone  is  the 
authort  contriver,  and  institutor  of  it,**  pp.  77,  78. 

He  proceeds  to  explain,  that  he  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  completed  the  Church  state  in  his  personal  ministry 
upon  earth,  '*  exclusively  of  the  ministry  of  others  that  he 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of  therein ;  but  what  was  done 
by  them  he  esteemed  to  be  done  all  by  himself,"  as  what 
they  ordained  was  immediately  revealed  to  them  from  him." 
So  he  well  says : 

•*  They  never  did,  neither  jointly  nor  severally,  once 
endeavor  in  their  own  wisdom,  or  by  their  own  authority, 
to  add  or  put  into  this  Church  state  as  of  perpetual  use,  and 
belonging  unto  it  as  such,  either  less  or  more,  any  one  thing 
greater  or  less  whatsoever.  It  is  true  they  gave  their  ad- 
vice in  sundry  cases  of  present  emergencies  about  Church 
afiairs.  *  *  *  But  to  invent,  contrive,  institute,  or  appoint 
any  thing  in  the  Church  and  its  state,  which  they  had  not  by 
immediate  revelation  from  Christ;  they  never  attempted  it, 
nor  went  about  it.  And  unto  this  rule  of  proceeding,  they 
were  precisely  obliged  by  the  express  words  of  their  com- 
mission. Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  This,  I  say,  is  so  plainly  in- 
cluded in  the  tenor  of  their  commission,  and  so  evident  from 
all  that  is  divinely  recorded  of  their  practice,  that  it  will  ad- 
mit of  no  sober  contradiction,"  pp.  78, 79. 

And  will  any  sober  man  contradict  or  gainsay  it  ?  If 
not,  what  beQomes  of  the  principle,  that  the  non-prohibi- 
tion of  any  institution,  ordinance,  or  or£^nization  in  the 
Church,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  adoption,  if  it  seem 
expedient  T  Owen,  in  the  passages  quoted,  was  striking  the 
death  blow  at  prelacy  ana  papacy.  And  must  the  battle  be 
fought  over  again  ?  Or  will  it  be  contended,  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  us  to  exercise  a  prerogative,  which  the  apostles 
themselves  dared  not  assume  7 

Our  author  proceeds  to  argue  that  **  three  things  amongst 
others  are  eminently  necessary  to  him  who  is  to  constitute 
this  Church  state^withaJl  that  belongs  thereunto^'*  and  that  the 
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"  Scriptures  eminently  and  expressly  ascribe  them  all  to 
Christ,"  and  that  they  neither  do  nor  can  belong  to  any  man, 
or  set  of  men.  The  first  is  a  sovereign  right  and  title  to  the 
persons  of  men,  which  **  Christ  hath  alone,  and  upon  a  treble 
account.  (1.)  Of  donation  from  the  Father.  (2.)  By  virtue 
of  purchase.  (3.)  Of  conquest."  The  record  is  "  authority 
which  respects  the  rules,  laws,  orders  and  statutes  to  be 
made,  prescribed  and  established." 

**  This  authority  is  not  only  ascribed  unto  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Scripture,  but  it  is  enclosed  unto  him,  so  as  that  no 
other  can  have  any  interest  in  it.  See  Matt  xxviii.  18. 
Rev.  iii.  7.  Isa.  ix.  6,  7.  By  virtue  hereof^  he  is  the  only 
lawgiver  of  the  Church ;  James  iv.  12.  Isa.  xxxii.  22. 
There  is  indeed  a  derivation  of  power  and  authority  from 
him  unto  others ;  but  it  extends  no  further,  save  only  that  they 
shall  direct,  teach,  and  command  those  whom  he  sends  them 
unto,  to  do  and  observe  what*he  hath  commanded  ;  Matt 
xxviii.  20.  '  He  builds  his  own  house,'  and  he  is  *  over  his 
own  house,'  Heb.  iii.  3 — 6.  He  both  constitutes  its  state, 
and  gives  laws  for  its  rule,  p.  62.  The  third  oualification, 
faithfulness,  which  is  assigned  unto  the  Lord  Christ,  Heb. 
iii.  3 — 5.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration  of  his  wisdom, 
his  love,  his  care  for  the  good  of  his  Church,  which  in  hiai 
were  ineffable  and  inimitable." 

As  to  the  question  how  far  the  particular  form  of  the 
Church  state  is  left  to  the  option  of  men,  our  author  says : 

''And  it  is  in  vain  pretended  (as  we  shall  see  more  after- 
ward) that  Christ  indeed  hath  appointed  this  Church  state 
in  general ;  but  that  he  hath  appointed  no  particular  form  of 
churches,  but  left  unto  the  discretion  of  men  as  they  think 
meet."    p.  81.     He  sums  up  the  whole  thus  : 

'*  Our  principal  assertion  is,  that  Christ  alone  is  the  au« 
thor,  institutor,  and  appointer,  in  a  way  of  authoritv  and 
legislition,  of  the  gospel  Church  state,  its  order,  rule  and 
worship,  with  all  things  perpetually  belonging  thereunto, 
or  necessary  to  be  observed  therein.  What  is  not  so,  is  of 
men,  and  not  from  heaven.  *  *  *  If  in  any  thing  we 
do  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  answer  the  inquiry,  which  God 
directs  in  this  case  to  be  made,  namely,  why  we  do  this  or 
that  thing.  Exod.  xii.  25,  27,  with  this,  that  it  is  because 
Christ  hath  required  it  of  us,  we  do  not  acknowledge  him  the 
Lord  over  his  own  house,  nor  hear  him  as  the  Son.  Nor  is 
there  any  act  of  power  to  be  put  forth  in  the  rule  of  the 
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Churchtbutin  them  by  whom  it  is  exerted  it  is  an  «ct  of  obe- 
dience to  Christ,  or  it  is  a  mere  usurpation.*^  p.  9L 

The  assumption  that  things  are  wanting  in  the  gospel 
Church  for  which  men  ought  to  provide,  our  author  declares 
deromtory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  especially  as  unto  his 
faithfulness  in  and  over  the  house  oi  God,  wherein  he  is 
compared  unto  and  preferred  above  Moses.  Heb.  iii.  3,  6. 
**  But  no  instance  can  be  given  of  any  defect  in  his  institutions 
that  needs  any  supplement  to  be  made  by  the  best  of  men, 

E.  93.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  if  the  principles  we 
ave  advanced  be  protested  against  by  any  portion  of  the 
religious  community,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  responsible 
endorsers,  whose  capital  consists  in  arguments  that  never 
have  been  and  never  can  be  refuted.  As  to  the  mode  of  as- 
certaining what  is  of  divine  appointment,  our  aAthor  says : 

**  It  is  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  that  immediately  af- 
fects the  conscienees  of  believers  unto  obedience,  by  what 
way  or  means  soever  the  knowledge  of  it  be  communica- 
ted unto  them  in  Scripture,  either  by  express  words,  or  by  just 
consequence  from  what  is  so  expressed.     Wherefore, 

*'The  example  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  in  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
rulers  in  them,  in  directions  for  their  walking,  order,  admin- 
istration of  censures  and  all  other  holy  things,  are  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  about  them. 
We  do  not  say  that  in  themselves  they  are  institutions  and 
appointments,  but  they  infallibly  declare  what  is  so,  or  the 
mind  of  Christ  concerning  those  things.  Nor  can  this  be 
questioned  without  a'denial  of  their  infaUibility,  faithfulness 
and  divine  authority.'  pp.  93,  94. 

This,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  questioned.  Having  thus 
evinced  the  divine  original  of  the  Church,  he  proceeds  in 
chap,  iv.,  on  ^  the  especial  nature  of  the  gospel  Church 
state,'*  to  develope  its  character*     He  thus  defines  it : 

**  The  visible  Church  state  which  Christ  hath  instituted 
under  the  New  Testament,  consists  in  an  especial  society  or 
congregation  of  professed  believers,  joined  together  accord- 
ing to  his  mind,  with  their  officers,  guides  or  rulers,  whom 
he  hath  appointed,  which  do  or  may  meet  together,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  the  profess- 
ing and  authoritatively  proposing  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  prescribed  by  himself 
unto  their  own  mutual  edificationi  with  the  glory  of  Christi 
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in  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world:'  p.  1J3. 

That  this  is  the  gospel  Church  state,  he  goes  on  to 
prove,  because,  1st.  no  other  institution  can  answer  the  ends 
ofthe  Church  state.  Theseare,  1.  ^*  The  professed  subjection 
of  the  souls  and  consciences  of  believers  unto  his  (Christ's) 
authority  in  their  observance  of  his  connmandments."  2d, 
"The  joint  celebration  of  ail  gospel  ordinances  and  wor- 
ship." dd,  "  The  exercise  and  preservation  of  the  discipline 
appointed  by  (Jhrist  to  be  observed  by  his  disciples."  This 
consists  (I.)  in  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel in  its  purity,  and  obedience  unto  the  commands  of  Christ 
in  its  integrity."  (-Z.)  "  To  preserve  love  entire  among  his 
disciples."  (3.)  "  That  it  might  be  a  due  representation  of 
his  own  love,  care,  tenderness,  patience,  meekness,  in  the ' 
acting  of  his  authority  in  the  Church."  (4.)  "  To  be  an  evi- 
dence and  pledge  of  the  future  judgment."  These  ends,  he 
argues,  cannot  be  attained  except  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  fully  intrusted  to  the  care  of  particular  societies  of 
believers,  and  of  their  being,  wlien  joined  together  in  the 
manner  before  described,  complete  churches.  In  answer 
to  the  allegation  that  they  cannot  attain  these  ends  without 
the  aid  of  some  superior  jurisdiction,  to  which  tlieir  souls  and 
consciences  are  subject,  he  says,  among  other  things : 

1  "  Those  particular  congregations  wherein  these  things 
are  to  be  observed,  are  churches  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  churches,  titey  are  of  Christ's  appointment,  and  we  ob- 
tain what  we  aim  at ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
deprive  them  of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  them  as  such ;  if 
they  are  not,  but  inventions  and  appointments  of  their  own, 
then  what  they  say  is  this :  that  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary unto  the  due  observatiim  of  the  worship  of  God,  and 
all  the  ends  of  churches,  being  not  appointed  by  Christ,  is 
by  them  provided  for,  appointed,  and  ordained  ;  which  is  to 
exalt  themselves  in  wisdom  and  care  above  him,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Church  than  he." 
pp.  120,  12K 

This  describes  to  a  nicety,  the  precise  issue  between 
those  who  advocate  the  principle  that  the  church  should 
superintend  and  execute  its  own  work,  and  those  who,  on 
the  ground  of  its  insufficiency,  insist  on  a  transfer  of  some 
of  its  most  important  duties  to  the  care  and  oversight  of 
voluntary  societies.     And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
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Owen  penned  it  in  vindication  of  Congregationalism,  which 
is  treated  as  being  especially  unfurnished  for  these  high  offi- 
ces.  If  the  inquiry  is  made  whether  he  included  in  the  ends 
of  the  Church  state,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  we  an- 
swer, (1.)  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  objects  for 
which  believers  are  associated  together  in  this  world,  and  that 
he  most  strenuously  maintained  that  Congregationalism  was 
best  fitted  to  compass  these  ends.  (2.)  That  it  appears  from 
the  last  clause  of  his  definition  of  a  visible  Church  already 
cited,  which  we  have  italicised.  (3.)  He  expressly  says  in 
chap.  VI.,  entitled,  "  Congregational  churches  alone  suited  to 
the  ends  of  Christ  in  the  institution  of  his  Church." 

*^  Another  end  of  the  institution  of  this  state  is  that  the 
Church  might  be  the  Aground  and  pillar  of  truth.'  1  Tim.  iii. 
15  ;  that  is,  that  it  might  be  the  principal  outward  means  to 
support,  preserve,  publish,  declare  and  propagate  the  doc- 
trine or  truth  of  the  gospel;  especially  that  concerning  the 
person  and  offices  of  Christ,  which  the  apostle  subjoins  unto 
this  assertion  in  thenext  words.  That  Church  state  which  doth 
not  answer  these  ends  is  nolof  divine  institution.  But  this  the 
ministry  of  these  churches  is  eminently  suited  unto.    There 
are  three  things  required  in  this  duty,  or  required  unto  this 
end,  that  the  Church  be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth. 
(1.)  That  it  preserve  the  truth  in  itself,  and  in  the  profession 
of  all  its  members,  against  all  seducers,  false  teachers  and 
errors.     •    *    *     (2.)  That  each  church  take  care  that  the 
same  truth  be  preserved  entire  as  unto  the  profession  of  it 
in    all  other  churches.      Their  cotnmunion  among  them- 
selves (whereof  afterward)    is  built   upon  their  common 
ifAoXoyia  or  profession  of  the  same  faith.     •  •  •     (3.)  To 
propagate  the  gospel  is  required  hereunto,  pp.  167, 168, 170. 
Our  author  pleads  secondly  that  particular  societies  of 
believers  associated  together  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
definition  of  a  church,  are  complete  churches,  from  the  uni- 
form  signification  of   the  word  church  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  argues  that  its  original  signification  is  an  assembly  or 
congregation,  that  may  and  does  meet  together.     He  arg^ies 
that  this  is  the  fair  exegesis  oi  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Greeks  and  that  though  *'an  assembly  does  not  constitute  a 
church,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  constitution  and 
exercise."  Heargues  at  great  length  from  the  first  intimation 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  state  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt  zviii.  17»  '  If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to 
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the  Church/  that  a  particular  society'of  beh'evers  with  its  offi- 
cers combined  into  a  church  state,  must  be  meant  That  it 
cannot  mean,*  tell  it  to  ihe  Diocesan  bishop, is  evident.'  That 
it  does  not  mean  *  tell  it  to  the  Church  catholic/  is  as  plain, 
because  this  is  impossible. 

Having  evinced  the  principal  points  which  we  designed 
to  elucidate  from  the  first  of  these  treatises,  respecting  the 
divine  original  of  the  Church  state,  and  its  nature  and  gen- 
ius, we  now  take  leave  of  it  to  examine  the  second, 
which  sets  forth  the  *'  true  nature  of  a  gospel  Church  and 
government/'  with  more  particularity  and  minuteness.  This 
treatise  is  distributed  under  the  following  heads.  I.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  church.  II.  The  formal  cause  of  a  par- 
ticular church.  HI.  Of  the  polity^  rules  or  discipline  of 
the  church  in  general  IV.  The  officers  of  the  church.  V.  The 
duty  of  pastors  of  the  churches.  VI.  The  office  of  teachers 
in  the  church.  VII.  Of  the  rule  of  the  church,  or  of  ruling 
elders.  VIII.  The  nature  of  church  polity  or  rule^  with  the 
duty  of  elders.  IX.  Of  excommunication.  X.  Of  thecoma 
munion  of  churches. 

He  begins  thus : 

"  The  church  may  be  considered  either  as  unto  its  essence, 
constitution  and  being,  or  as  unto  its  power  and  order,  when 
it  is  organized.  As  unto  its  essence  and  being,  its  constitu- 
ent parts  are  its  matter  and  form.  I'hese  we  must  inquire 
into. 

"  By  the  matter  of  a  church,  we  understand  the  persons 
whereof  the  church  doth  consist,  with  their  qualifications; 
and  by  its  form,  the  reason,  cause  and  way  of  that  kind 
of  relation  among  them,  which  gives  them  ihe  being  of  a 
church,  and  therewithal,  an  interest  in  all  that  belongs  unto» 
a  church,  either  privilege  or  power  as  such."  p.  353. 

No  question  is  more  vital  and  fundamental  than  that 
handled  in  this  chapter;  viz.  What  personal  qualifieations 
give  a  right  and  title  to  membership  in  the  visible  Church? 
Upon  the  right  answer  to  this,  the  right  answer  to  variousr 
other  questions  considerably  depends.  It  obviously  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  persons  of  which  a  Church  is  com- 
posed, what  sort  of  polity  can  become  efiectual  for  their  due 
order  and  regulation.  If  they  are  principally  made  up  of 
the  spiritual,  holy,  and  regenerate,  they  can  be  best  regula- 
ted by  a  Church  authority,  which  is  spiritual  in  its  nature 
and  sanctions  merely.    But  if  they  are  composed  chiefly  of 
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the  wicked  and  unregenerate,  nothing  can  constrain  them 
but  outward  coercion.  We  acknowledge  most  freely  that 
the  polity  of  the  Reformed  Chuiches  generally,  and  of  the 
Congregational  in  particular,  is  based  on  the  supposition  of 
visible  holiness  and  internal  grace,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  charity,  in  all  their  mem&rs.  They  suppose  those  Chris- 
tian graces,  that  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,  that 
quick  sense  of  obligation,  propriety,  order  and  decency,  id 
spiritual  things,  that  mutual  fellowship  in  virtue  of  a  com« 
mon  union  to  Christ,  that  humility  and  tenderness,  that  de* 
light  in  divine  things,  and  foretaste  of  heavenly  joys,  that 
conscientious  fear  of  God,  and  serious  apprehension  of  hi9 
final  judgment,  to  belong  experimentally  to  the  mass  of  their 
members,  which  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spfrit, 
and  constitute  a  susceptibility,  a  meelness  for  this  ntode  of 
Church  government  above  any  other  characterized  by  an 
extraneous  dominion  over  their  consciences  and  religious 
liberties,  and  consisting  in  an  extensive  earthly  jurisdiction, 
state,  pomp,  and  power  of  outward  compulsion.  On  this' 
system,  the  order  of  the  house  of  God,  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  vigorous  evangelical  discipline,  purging  out  all  of- 
fences and  corruptions,  develope  themselves  with  sponta- 
neous ease  and  gracefulness,  as  the  living  pnxiucts  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  grace,  inhabiting,  harmonizing,  cement- 
ing the  whole  body,  in  and  through  each  of  the  particular 
members,  thereby  quickened  and  guided  to  do  their  various 
duties  toward  themselves  and  each  other.  From  an  over- 
sight of  this  only  basis  of  an  evangelical  Church  state,  many 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  imagination,  that  some  more 
extended,  sovereign,  central  authority  is  needful  ff»r  the  sub- 
jection of  Churches  to  a  proper  regimen.  This  is  the  strong- 
hold of  prelacy  and  papacy.*  Our  author  encountered  this 
objection  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  And  he  always  de- 
molished it  at  a  single  stroke,  thus;  those  Churches  for 
which  the  gospel  system  of  government  is  inadequate  are 
so  far  forth  not  gospel  Churches.  And  further,  any  order 
which  a  more  despotic  system  may  producefn  such  Churches 
is  not  an  order  which  is  the  vital  fruit  of  the  indwelling 
spirit,  producing  that  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  infusing 
into  it  the  life,  beauty,  and  glory  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  a 
dead  form  without  the  power  of  Godliness,  a  mechanical 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  (constitutes  that  lifeless 
shadow  of  order  and  unity,  which  in  a  true  gospel  Church, 
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we  see  working  really,  vitally,  and  spiritually  in  that  love 
which  is  without  dissimulation,  and  a  dutiful,  hearty  submis- 
sion to  their  God  and  King,  beholding  whose  face,  they  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  We  freely  confess  that  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  systems  will  not  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  ^race  and  godliness  in  a  Church.  On  the  de- 
cay of  all  religion,  sound  doctrine,  spiritual  wisdom  and 
gospel  love,  they  will  be  accompanied  with  contention  and 
disorder,  and  in  such  cases,  no  new  Church  polity  is  wanted, 
but  reformation,  whereby  the  existing  polity  may  be  rightly 
administered.  Hence,  it  is  a  point  of  capital  importance^ 
that  lively  stones  only  be  used  to  build  up  a  spiritual 
house  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  hear  our 
author : 

"  Whereas  regeneration  is  expressly  required  in  the  gos- 
pel,* to  give  a  right  and  privilege  unto  an  entrance  into  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  whereby  that  kingdom  of 
his  is  distinguished  from  all  other  kingdon>s  in  and  of  the 
world,  *  *  ♦  it  cannot  consist  in  any  outward  rites,  easy  to 
be  observed  by  the  worst  and  vilest  of  men.  *  *  * 

^  Of  this  regeneration  baptism  is  the  symbol,  the  sign, 
the  expression,  and  the  representation.f  Wherefore  unto 
those  who  are  in  a  due  manner  partakers  of  it,  it  giveth  all 
the  external  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  unto  them 
that  are  regenerate,  until  they  conie  unto  such  reasons, 
wherein  the  personal  performance  of  those  duties  whereon 
the  continuation  of  the  estate  of  visible  regeneration  dotb 
depend,  is  reqilired  of  them.  Herein  if  they  fail,  they  lose 
all  privilege  and  benefit  by  their  baptism. 

**  So  speaks  the  apostle  in  the  case  of  circumcision  under  the 
law  ;  Rom.  ii.  25.  For  circumcision  verily  profileth,  if  thou 
keep  the  law ;  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  cir- 
cumcision is  made  uncircumcision.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of 
baptism.  Verily  it  profiteth  if  a  man  stand  to  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  own  soul.  *  *  •  If  he 
do  not,  as  in  the  sight  of  God  his  baptism  is  no  baptism,  as 
unto  the  real  communication  of  grace  and  acceptance  with 
him  ;X  so  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  it  is  no  baptism,  as  un- 
to a  participation  of  the  external  rigl^ts  and  privileges  of  a 
regenerate  state. 

*  John  iii.  3.  Tit.  iii.  3—6.     t  Jobft  iii.  5.  Acts  ii.  38..  1  Pet.iii.  2L 
JPhU.iii.  18, 1^.  Tit.i.  15, 16. 
Vol.  V.  80 
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^  Grod  alone  is  judge  coDcerniog  this  regeneratioD,  as  unto 
its  internal  real  principle  and  state  in  the  souls  of  men,* 
whereon  the  participation  of  all  the  spiritual  advantages  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  doth  depend  ;  tne  Church  is  judge  of 
its  evidences  aM  fruits  in  their  external  demonstration,  as 
unto  a  participation  of  the  outward  advantages  of  a  regene- 
rate state.t  and  no  further."  pp.  33,  34,  35. 

We  shall  now  quote  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Church 
state  of  baptized  infants.  We  cannot  discern  what  title  to 
a  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  other  outward  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church,  belong  to  such  as,  being  old  enough 
to  *  discern  the  Lord's  body,^  if  they  were  truly  regenerate, 
live  in  allowed  sin,  and  *  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them.' 
Indeed,  we  see  not  what  materials  can  properly  go  to  the 
composition  of  a  Church,  besides  those  visibly,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  regenerate,  without  opening  the  gate 
for  the  entrance  of  the  openly  profligate  and  licentious  into 
the  fold  of  Christ  In  the  decav  of  true  religion,  manifold 
avenues  are  always  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  unholy. 
When  men  lose  their  spiritual  discernment,  they  are  abandon- 
ed to  carnal  policy,  and  act  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  They  count  upon  numbers  rather  than  character, 
quantity  rather  than  quality ;  the  size,  popularity,  and  tempo- 
ral resources'of  the  Church,  rather  than  its  spirituality.  Such 
expedients  always  issue  in  the  decline  and  extinction  of  pure 
religion,  as  does  all  exaltation  of  the  wisdom  of  men  above 
the  authority  of  God.  The  operation  of  the  half-way  cove^ 
nant  in  New-England,  the  state  of  reli^on  in  all  Churches 
in  which  baptism,  on  whatever  pretext,  is  treated  as  regene- 
ration, is  a  confirmation  of  these  assertions.  We  do  not  see 
how  any  person  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  religion,  or 
regard  for  its  interests,  can  entertain  the  slightest  obiectioo 
to  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Cfhurch, 
as  to  their  personal  piety.  Nay,  we  see  not  how  they  can 
fail  to  approve  and  adopt  this  course,  much  less  how  they 
can  assail  it  with  jest  and  ribaldry.  By  any  other  process, 
the  Church  is  robbed  of  its  spirituality  and  glory,  and  we 
are  more  in  the  way  of  building  synagogues  of  Satan,  than 
Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbist 

As  to  the  project  of  filling  Churches  in  this  way,  and 
then  purging  them  by  discipline,  it  is  so  visiooaiy  and  im- 

•^  Acts  XT.  8.  IUt.  ii.  S3,     f  Ads.  viii.  13. 
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practicable,  that  we  wonder  how  any  rational  man  can  en- 
tertain it.  {Prevention  is  easier  and  better  than  cure.  It  is 
far  easier  to  keep  out  unworthy  persons  from  the  visible 
Church  before  they  are  in  it,  than  to  get  them  out  when  once 
there.  Besides,  to  excommunicate  persons  for  things  which 
do  not  bar  admission,  is  the  height  of  injustice.  Moreover, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  a  company  of  irreligious  persons  will 
expel  themselves,  or  persons  like  themselves.  But  we  will 
iiot  go  farther  into  a  subject  which  has  been  well  and  fully 
treated  in  a  former  No.  of  this  Journal  by  Dr.  Pond.  As  to 
the  grounds  of  judging  who  are  fit  to.  be  members  of  the  visi- 
ble Church,  our  author  judges ;  (1.)  That  persons  living 
in  habitual  sin  are  unfit.  *"  To  compose  Churches  of  habitual 
sinners,  and  thajt  either  as  unto  sins  of  commission  or  sins  of 
omission,  is  not  to  erect  temples  to  Christ,  but  chapels  to  the 
devil.''  (3.)  Persons  who  not  being  habitual  sinners,  have 
yet  committed  any  scandalous  ofifence,  which,  were  they  in 
the  Church,  and  repented  not  of  it,  would  efiect  their  ex- 
communication, if  they  remain  obstinate  and  impenitent,  are 
unmeet  to  be  admitted  to  the  Church.  (3.)  **  They  are 
such  as  visibly  answer  the  description  given  of  gospel 
Churches  in  the  Scriptures,  so  as  the  title  assigned  tEerein 
unto  the  members  of  such  Churches,  may  on  good  grounds 
be  appropriated  unto  them."  (4.)  *•  They  must  be  such  as 
make  an  open  profession  of  the  subjection  of  their  souls  and 
consciences  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  and 
their  readiness  to  yield  obedience  unto  his  commands.  To 
suppose  such  a  confession  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  com- 
pliant vrith  the  gospel,  which  is  made  by  many  who  openly 

*  live  in  sin,  being  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  re- 
probate,' is  to  renounce  the  gospel  itself.  Christ  is  not  the 
high  priest  of  such  a  profession."  He  considers  it  requisite 
to  a  due  making  of  this  confession,  (1.)  ''That  there  be  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  especially  concerning  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ. 

*  *  *  The  first  instruction  which  he  gave  unto  his  apostles 
was,  that  they  should  teach  men  by  the  preaching  of  the 

■  gospel,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed  by  him. 

*  *  *  So  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  what  pains  they  took  in  those 
primitive  times,  to  instruct  those  in  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
who,  upon  a  ^neral  conviction  of  its  truth,  were  willing  to 
adhere  unto  me  profession  of  it.  And  what  was  their  judg- 
ment herein^  is  sufficiently  known  from  their  keeping  a  mul- 
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titude  in  the  state  of  catechumeDs,  before  they  would  admit 
them  lo  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  We  think  there  is  oc- 
casion in  these  days  for  pausing  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  our 
quotations  to  call  special  attention  to  this  qualification  for  ma- 
king a  Christian  profession.  The  sentiments  it  expresses^must 
commend  themselves  to  all  persons  of  any  insight  into  the 
nature  of  religion,  or  the  proper  materials  for  composing  a 
Church.  When  pure  religion  decays,  the  principle  gains 
ground,  that  a  man's  goodness  is  wholly  irrespective  of  his 
belief,  and  that  it  matters  not  what  his  opinions  are,  if  his 
life  is  only  right.  This  is  the  crutch  on  which  infidelity  and 
heresy,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inherent  lameness,  instinc- 
tively lean.  Any  reader  of  Bellamy's  writings,  will  see  how 
it  was  inwrought  into  that  whole  system  of  error,  which  he 
was  raised  up  to  batter  down  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Hydra, 
which  as  they  successively  sprung  up,  he  smote  mortally 
with  his. Herculean  club.  No  matter  what  a  man's  belief  is. 
Unbelief  of  the  divine  testimonies  is  the  damning  sin  of  the 
world.  Men  disbelieve  them  because  they  hate  them. 
**  They  hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."  Rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture implies  hatred  of  them,  and  this  feeling  is  not  only  un- 
christian, but  aHfi-Christian.  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Religion  is  no 
blind  tumultuous  impulse  ;  no  unintelligent  and  unintelligible 
tempest  of  emotions  about  the  eternal  world :  it  is  a  most 
clear,  full,  calm  view,  approbation  and  love  of  the  divine 
perfections  and  glories,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  his  word, 
and  shine  forth  in  that  mediatorial  system  which  is  therein 
revealed.  This  system  is  supernatural,  and  positively  re- 
vealed, and  can  be  drawn  from  no  source  but  the  fountains 
of  divine  inspiration.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God."  "  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men."  Con- 
sequentiy,  to  be  Christians  is  to  receive  and  delight  in  those 
views  of  God,  and  of  his  ways,  dealings  and  requirements, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  To  reject  and  abhor  the 
truths  which  justly  set  forth  Gk>d,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  to  hate  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  his  method  of  sal- 
vation by  God  in  Christ.  Conversion  is  not  a  mere  refor- 
mation of  life  and  manners.  It  is  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  What  God,  and 
what  Christ  ?  A  fabulous  or  imaginary  being,  such  as  Hea- 
thens, Deists,  Infidels,  Universalists,  Socinians,  F^agians 
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Arminians  feign  ?  Or  is  it  not  the  God  and  Saviour  of 
the  Scriptures,  who  hath  said  'thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me  V  Hence,  all  Christ's  true  disciples  take  the 
yoke  and  learn  of  him.'  They  subject  their  natural  reason, 
conscience,  will,  preconceived  opinions  and  predilections,  to 
his  guidance.  To  reject  or  deny  what  he  teaches,  is  to  re* 
ject  and  deny  him.  Accordingly,  intelligently  to  fight 
against  an  ambassador  of  Christ  faithfully  preaching  the 
truths  of  his  word,  is  to  fight  against  Christ  himself.  It  is 
an  infallible  mark  of  his  true  sheep  that  they  hear  his  voice^ 
and  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow.  Now  in  order  to  a  cor- 
dial reception  and  love  of  \he  doctrines  of  the  cross,  that 
divine  illumination  which  always  accompanies  regeneration 
is  indispensable.  God  must  shine  into  the  mind,  giving  a 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
*^  For  the  natural  man  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
neither  indeed  can  he,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
A  rejection  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  then  is  proof  of  an 
unregenerate  state.  Persons  of  this  stamp,  may  perform 
many  external  duties,  and  possess  the  moral  virtues  which 
are  in  high  repute  among  men.  So  may  Deists  and  Infidels. 
But  they  are  unbelievers,  and  therefore  *  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  upon  them.'  Hence,  so  far  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  concerned,  whatever  may  be  true  of  rationalism, 
or  heathenism,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  a  man's  goodness 
from  his  belief,  or  from  the  principles  on  the  faith  of  whose 
truth  he  orders  his  life  ;  for  it  consists  wholly  in  right  ap- 
prehensions and  right  feelings  towards  the  truths  supernatu- 
rally  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Hence,  we  are  taught '  that  all 
Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine.'  Thus  the  truth  of 
Owen's  observation  respecting  the  proper  manner  of  pro- 
fessing religion  becomes  apparent  "  The  knowledge  there- 
fore  belonging  unto  the  profession  is  itself  to  be  professed." 
We  do  not  conceive  that  in  these  days,  the  length  and 
particularity  of  these  remarks  are  uncalled  for,  or  that  they 
are  aimed  at  a  phantom  of  our  own  imaginations.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  present  wide  spread  decay  of  spiritual 
and  experimental  religion,  and  the  vast  increase  of  formali- 
ty and  unfruitfulness  in  our  churches,  is  in  a  ^eat  measure 
owing  to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  principle,  that,  it  is  no 
matter  what  one's  doctrine  is  if  his  heart  is  only  right ;  as 
if  the  heart  could  be  right  which  hates  the  truth  of  God  ! 
And  we  are  well  persuaded  that  the  present  luxuriant 
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growth  of  Pelagiaoism  began  in  a  neglect  to  be  careful  of 
the  doctrines  of  candidates  for  the  Church,  which  arose  out 
of  an  exclusive  concern  among  ministers  to  promote  awaken- 
ings, revivals,  and  an  increase  of  hopeful  Christians,  when 
a  general  soundness  of  doctrine  quieted  all  solicitude  as  to 
their  genuineness.  The  next  step  was  to  new  model  all  the 
doctrines,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
excitement  about  religion.  Then  Pelagian  sentiments  were 
openlv  and  elaborately  defended  in  hign  places.  And  now 
that  latent  hostility  to  the  Scriptural  system,  which  is  con- 
genial to  the  human  heart,  and  which  in  the  best  time  al- 
ways lies  smothered  in  the  Church,  was  emboldened  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Thus  busy  was  Satan  in  sowing  tares  while 
men  slept ;  and  before  the  Church  was  awake  even  to  the 
suspicion  of  danger,  a  vast  party  was  organized  hostile 
to  those  doctrines,  and  that  manner  of  religion,  which  are 
vital  to  her  purity,  peace,  yea,  her  very  being. 

The  vigorous  maintenance  of  Scriptural  truth  alone  will 

J>re6erve  the  purity  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  puige  away 
alse  and  fanatical  excitements.  Ttey  are  like  chemical 
tests,  that  determine  the  quality  of  the  substance  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Like  the  refiner's  fire  they  consume  the 
dross,  and  detach  the  |:old  in  its  native  purity  and  brightness. 
A  false  excitement  will  wither  instantly  before  the  declara- 
tion of  sound  doctrine.  We  have  heard  of  a  great  excite^ 
ment  dying  away  instantly,  in  consequence  of  a  single  ser- 
mon delineating  the  great  features  of  evangelical  religion. 
We  have  seen  a  tremendous  stir  in  religion  suddenly  chilled 
by  a  single  discourse  of  a  truly  Scriptural  stamp.  Pure  re- 
vivals gather  interest  and  solemnity  from  the  most  fuU  and 
unsparing  exhibitions  of  divine  truth,  and  decline  as  soon  as 
they  are  deprived  of  their  proper  nutriment.  That  fiery 
tempest  of  fanaticism,  v^ch  has  well  nigh  spent  its  force, 
and  which  but  yesterday  diverged  its  fury  upon  our 
churches  in  a  flood  of  spurious  converts,  of  extravagance, 
disorder,  confusion,  anarchv*  impiety  and  blasphemy,  from 
which,  if  they  obtain  a  final  deliverance,  they  will  not  wholly 
recover  ^in  this  generation,  would  have  been  dissipated  in  a 
moment  bv  lucid  exhibitions  of  sound  doctrines,  as  the  mists 
are  chased  away  by  the  sun.  But  the  prophecy,  **  the  time 
shall  come  when  they  shall  not  endure  sound  ^doctrines ;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  will  they  heap  to  themselves  teadiers, 
iiavittg  itching  ears;  and  they  snail  turn  away  their  ears 
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from  the  truth  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables,^  was  fulfilled 
ih  this  case  with  a  literal  exactness  rarely  paralleled.  And 
as  is  the  tree  such  are  the  fruits  now  witnessed. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  that  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  harmony  respecting  the  nature  of  true  religion  and  reli- 
gious experience,  which  are  impossible  in  a  church  that  does 
not  make  substantial  agreement  with  its  own  views  a  con- 
dition of  membership,  discord  and  contention  must  soon 
arise.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  will  be 
marred  or  broken  in  that  company  which  is  dot  made  one, 
by  having  one  faith,  one  Liord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Fa* 
ther  of  all.  There  is  no  other  possible  basis  of  fellowship, 
and  let  men  speculate  as  they  please,  there  is  none  provided 
in  the  Bible  but  that  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  mind- 
ing the  same  things.  The  breaches  in  particular  churches, 
and  throughout  entire  communions,  now  occurring  over  the 
whole  lana,  are  standing  testimonies  to  this  truth. 

We  believe  therefore  that  the  prosperity  of  Zion  urgent- 
ly demands  increased  care  of  the  doctrinal  belief  and  know- 
ledge of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church.  Thus 
alone  will  she  be  built  up  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones,  instead  of  wood,  hay,  stubble.  That  church,  which 
for  some  temporary  aid,  receives  to  its  communion  a  body 
of  persons  wno  are  either  strangers  or  enemies  to  the  truths 
of  tiie  gospel,  is  laying  a  train  of  heresy,  discord  and  con- 
fusion, which  it  may  never  be  able  to  arrest,  till  the  light  of 
God's  truth  and  vital  piety  are  extinguished  for  ever. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  recount  the  other 
qualifications  for  making  a  profession,  which  our  author  spe- 
cifies. These  are,  (2.)  "  A  professed  subjection  of  the  soul 
and  conscience  unto  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  Church."* 
(3.)  **  An  instruction  in  and  consent  unto  the  docjtrine  of  self- 
denial  and  bearing  the  cross  in  a  particular  manner.  For 
this  is  made  indispensably  necessary  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, unto  all  that  will  be  his  disciples."t  (4.)  Conviction  and 
confession  of  sin,  with  the  way  of  oeliverance  by  Jesus  Christ,. 
is  that  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  that  is  required  in  the 
baptism  of  them  that  are  adult."  (5.}  **  Unto  this  profea. 
sion  is  required  the  performance  of  all  the  known  duties  of 
religion."    (6. )  **  A  eareful  abstinence  from  all  known  sins*'^ 

*  Matt  xviii.  18. 90.  1  Cor.  viii.  5-    t  MtU.  x.  37.  n.  et6. 
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We  think  the  following  not  inappropriate  to  these  days, 
••  And  herein  we  are  remote  from  exceeding  the  example 
and  care  of  the  primitive  churches,  yea,  there  are  but  few, 
if  any,  that  arrive  to  it.  Their  endeavor  was  to  preach 
unto  all  they  could,  and  rejoiced  in  the  multitudes  that  came 
to  hear  the  word.  But  if  any  did  essay  to  join  themselves 
unto  the  church,  their  diligence  in  their  examination  and  in- 
struction, their  severe  inquiries  into  conversation,  their  dis* 
posing  of  them  for  a  long  time  into  a  state  of  expectation, 
for  their  trial,  before  their  admittance,  were  remarkable. 
And  some  of  the  ancients  complain  that  their  promiscuous 
admittance  of  all  sorts  of  persons  that  would  profess  the 
christian  religion,  into  church  membership,  which  took  place 
afterward,  ruined  all  the  beauty,  order,  and  discipline  of  the 
church."  pp.  360,  361. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  author  had  in  his  eye  some 
of  the  improvements  introduced  into  many  American 
churches  within  the  last  twenty  years.  On  another  page 
he  observes,  that  as  religion  became  exempt  from  persecu- 
tion, and  the  profession  of  it  was  rendered  honorable,  <*  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  churches  about  the  admission  of 
members  were  in  a  great  measure  relinquished  or  forsaken. 
The  mlers  of  the  church  began  to  think  that  the  glory  of  it 
consisted  in  its  numbers ;  finding  both  their  own  power,  vene- 
ration and  reverence  increased  thereby."  This  makes  the 
parallel  between  ancient  and  modern  degeneracy  perfect. 
<To  be  Continued. > 


Art.  X. — Review  of  Dr.  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin  in 
Believers. 

The  title  we  have  chosen  almost  demands  an  apology. 
Has  not  the  subject,  which  it  indicates,  been  of  late  exten- 
sively banished  from  pulpits  reputedly  orthodox  ?  Does  it 
harmonize  with  the  general  taste  and  movement  of  the 
religious  public?  The  abettor  of  modem  improvements  in 
theology  will  indignantly  ask,  Why  attempt  to  revive  a  for- 
gotten dogma  of  past  centuries?  Why  harrass  the  enter- 
prising young  disciple  with  gloomy  and  chilling  views  of  his 
imperfections?    Others  will  express  their  amazement  that 
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any  man,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  divert  attention,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the 
wide-spread,  enormous  evils,  which  will  not  cease  from  the 
earth  without  the  united  and  earnest  endeavors  of  all  Chris- 
tians. 

To  others,  however,  we  trust  not  a  few,  it  will  seen* 
neither  ill-timed,  nor  of  doubtful  utility,  to  bespeak  a  serious 
consideration  for  a  topic  which  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  calling ;  especially  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  do 
little  more  than  furnish  quotations  from  the  profound  treatise 
of  Owen  which  bears  ti^  above  title.  In  former  years  this 
work  ministered  not  a  little  to  that  serious,  solid  piety,  which, 
in  many  churches,  now  appears  '*  ready  to  vanish  away." 
In  '*  nxany  temptations  and  aiHictions,"  the  author  felt  con- 
strained to  publish  his  views  on  this  subject,  for  reasons 
which  might  now  be  urged  with  alnK>st  equal  truth.  ^  The 
effects  and  fruits  of  it  (indwelling  sin)  which  wc  see  in  the 
apostacies  and  backslidings  of  many,  the  scandalous  sins 
and  miscarriages  of  some,  and  the  course  and  lives  of  the 
most,  seem  to  call  for  a  due  consideration  of  it.'^ 

It  was  the  practice  of  Owen  to  '*  reason  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures*'* Accordingly,  in  support  of  the  views  entertained  in 
the  tract  before  us,  he  appeals  to  Romans,  vii.  21 ;  '*  I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me.''  In  common  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  cono- 
mentators  and  divines,  from  Augustine  to  our  own  times,  the 
author  entertained  no  doubt  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter,  Paul  speaks  of  a  re&^enerate  person.  We  are  aware 
that  some  professedly  CaTvinistic  writers  have,  of  late, 
adopted  that  view  of  the  passage  which  Pelagians  and  Ar- 
minians  have  always  labored  to  establish.  With  what  suc- 
cess they  have  fortified  their  interpretation  from  the  re- 
sources of  criticism,  theolos^y  and  experience,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  ;  but  that  their  mode  of  expounding  the  pas- 
sage is  adapted  to  delude  the  impenitent  and  to  perplex  real 
saints,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  tract  styled,  **  Paul  not 
carnal,"  the  perfectionists  claim,  in  defence  of  their  main 
proposition,  the  reasoning  of  these  critics  upon  the  passage 
in  question,  and  some  acute  minds  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  claim  will  be  set  aside. 

And  here,  beforejproceeding  to  the  views  of  Owen,  it  k 
proper  to  remark,  that  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  conunentary  on  Romans^  alleged^  that 
Vol.  V.  bl 
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Augustine  at  first  applied  chap.  vii.  14 — 25  to  the  unrege- 
Derate,  but  afterwards  recantea  this  opinion  in  the  heat  of 
dispute  with  Pelagius.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
statement,  one  of  our  leading  journals  furnished,  in  respect 
to  the  change  of  Aueustine's  views,  the  testimony  of  Nean- 
der,  confessedly  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  this  age, 
from  which  it  is  certain,  that  several  years  before  Augustine 
heard  of  Pelagius,  his  own  religious  experience  led  him  to 
apply  these  expressions  of  Paul  to  true  believers.  It  remains 
to  oe  known  on  what  grounds  the  second  edition  of  the  com- 
mentary repeats  the  gross  and  injurious  misre presentation, 
which  had  been  thus  publicly  exposed. 

To  return  to  Owen :  he  **  takes  that  for  granted  which 
may  be  undeniably  proved  and  evinced,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  condition  of  a  regenerate  person,  with  respect  unto  the 
power  of  indwelling  sin,  which  is  there  proposed  and  exem- 
plified, by  and  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle  himself.  *  I  find 
then  a  law,  &c.'  *  Now  that  which  we  observe  from  this 
name,  or  term  of  a  /ato,  attributed  unto  sin,  is,  that  there  is 
an  exceeding  efiicacy  and  power  in  the  remainder  of  indwel- 
ling sin  in  lielievers,  with  a  constant  working  towards  evil. 
Thus  it  is  with  believers ;  it  is  a  law,  even  in  ihem^  though 
not  to  them.  Though  its  rule  be  broken,  its  strength  wea- 
kened and  impaired,  its  root  mortified,  yet  it  is  a  law  still, 
of  great  force  and  efiicacy.'  '  I  find  then,'  or  therefore,  *  a 
law.*  He  found  it;  it  had  been  told  him  there  was  sudi  a 
law,  it  had  been  preached  unto  him.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  in  general  that  there  is  a  law  of  sin,  and  another  thing 
for  a  man  to  have  an  experience  of  the  power  of  this  law  of 
sin  in  himself.  For  a  man  to  find  his  sickness,  and  danger 
thereon,  from  its  eflfects,  is  another  thing  than  to  hear  a  dis- 
course about  a  disease  from  its  causes." 

The  general  frame  of  believers,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
habitation of  this  law  of  sin,  is  here  also  expressed.  **  They 
would  do  good.  The  habitual  inclination  of  their  will  is 
unto  good.  This  law  in  them,  is  not  a  law  unto  them,  as  it 
is  to  unbelievers." 

**  This,  in  their  wont  condition,  distinguishes  them  from 
unbelievers  in  their  best.  The  will  in  unbelievers  is  under 
the  power  of  the  law  of  sin.  The  opposition  they  make  to 
sin,  either  in  the  roots  or  branches  of  it,  is  from  their  light 
and  consciences ;  the  will  of  sinning  in  them  is  never  taken 
away.    Take  away  all  other  considerations  and  hinderances 
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and  they  would  sin  willingly  always.  But  in  believers 
there  is  an  habitual  disposition  and  inclination  in  their  will^* 
unto  that  which  is  spiritually  good." 

**  And  here  lie  the  springs  of  the  whole  course  of  our 
obedience.  An  acquaintance  with  these  several  principles, 
and  their  actions,  is  the  principal  part  of  our  wisdom.  They 
are,  upon  the  matter,  next  to  the  free  grace  of  God  in  our 
justification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  only  things  wherein 
the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  souls  are  concerned.  These 
are  the  springs  of  our  holiness  and  our  sins,  of  our  joys  and 
troubles,  of  our  refreshments  and  sorrows.  It  is  then  our 
concernment  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  thin^, 
who  intend  to  walk  with  God,  or  to  glorify  him  in  this 
world." 

"  And  hence  we  may  see  what  wisdom  is  required  in  the 
guiding  and  management  of  our  hearts  and  ways  before 
&od.  Where  the  subjects  of  a  ruler  are  in  feuds  and  oppo- 
sitions one  against  another,  unless  great  wisdom  be  used  in 
the  government  of  the  whole,  all  things  will  quickly  be  ruin- 
ous in  that  state.  There  are  these  contrary  principles  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  and  if  they  labor  not  to  be  spiritually 
wise,  how  shall  thev  be  able  to  steer  their  course  aright  ?" 

Having  evinced  the  propriety  of  calling  sin  a  uzw^  on 
account  of  its  efficacy,  as  an  inbred,  active  evil,  which  still 
struggles  for  dominion  ;  holding  out  its  pleasures  for  rewards 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  punishments  on  the  other  the  diffi- 
culties that  attend  evangelical  obedience  ;  the  author  sum- 
mons attention  to  the  alarming  advantages  which  it  has  on 
account  of  being  an  indwelling  law, 

**  It  always  abides  in  the  soul,  it  is  never  absent  The 
apostle  twice  useth  the  expression,  **  it  dwelleth  in  me." 
There  is  its  constant  residence  and  habitation.  If  it  came 
upon  the  soul  only  at  certain  seasons,  much  obedience  might 
be  perfectly  accomplished  in  its  absence.  Yea,  and  as  they 
deal  with  usurping  tyrants,  whom  they  intend  to  thrust  out 
of  a  city,  the  gates  might  be  sometimes  shut  against  it,  that  it 
might  not  return.  The  soul  might  fortify  itself  against  it 
But  the  soul  is  its  home ;  there  it  dwells  and  is  no  wanderer. 
Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  are  about,  this  law  of  sin 
is  always  in  you ;  in  the  best  that  you  do,  and  in  the  worst. 
Men  little  consider  what  a  dangerous  companion  is  always 
at  home  with  them.  There  is  a  living  coal  continuall v  in 
their  houses,  which,  if  it  be  not  looked  unto,  will  fire  them, 
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and,  it  may  be,  consume  them.  An  inmate  may  dwell  in  a 
•house,  and  yet  not  be  always  meddling  with  what  the  good 
man  of  the  house  hath  to  do.  Rut  it  is  so  with  this  Jaw,  that 
It  will  be  present  with  us  in  every  thing  we  do.  Would  you 
pray?  would  you  hear?  would  you  give  alms?  would  you 
meditate  ?  would  you  be  in  any  duty  acting  faith  on  God 
and  love  towards  him  ?  would  you  work  righteousness  ?  would 
you  resist  temptations?  This  troublesome  perplexing  in- 
dweller  will  still,  more  or  less,  put  itself  upon  you,  so  that 
you  cannot  perfecdy  and  completely  accomplish  the  thing 
that  is  ^ood.** 

"  This  law  of  sin  adfieres  as  a  depraved  principle  unto  our 
tninds  in  darkness  and  vanity,  unto  our  anections  in  sensu- 
ality, unto  our  wills  in  a  loathing  of,  and  aversation  from, 
that  which  is  good  ;  and  by  some,  more  or  till  of  these  is  con- 
tinually putting  itself  upon  us,  in  inclinations,  motions,  or  sug- 
gestions to  evil,  when  we  would  be  most  gladly  quit  uf  it" 

**  It  hath  a  great  facility  and  easiness  in  the  application 
of  itself  unto  its  work.  The  soul  cannot  apply  itself  to  any 
duty  of  a  man,  but  it  must  be  by  the  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties wherein  this  law  hath  its  residence.  Is  the  understanding 
or  the  mind  to  be  applied  to  any  thing  7  there  it  is  ignorance, 
darkness,  vanity,  folly,  madness.  Is  the  will  to  be  engaged? 
there  it  is  also,  in  spiritual  deadness,  stubbornness,  and  the 
roots  of  obstinacy.  Is  the  heart  and  affections  to  be  set  on 
work  ?  there  it  is  in  inclinations  to  the  world,  and  present 
things,  and  sensuality,  with  proneness  to  all  manner  of  de- 
filements." 

The  sighs  and  tears  of  the  '^  little  flock"  who  pant  after  per- 
fect conformity  to  the  divine  will,  -bear  witness  to  the  fide- 
lity with  which  Owen,  here  as  elsewhere,  portrays  the  cha- 
racteristics of"  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts."  After  making  such  spiritual  attainments  as 
rendered  him  in  trutli  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  Augus- 
tine confessed : 

^  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and  my  best  method  is,  to  seek 
thy  mercy  in  secret  groans,  and  in  self-abhorrence,  till  thou 
perfect  that  which  concerneth  me.  My  wholesome  griefs 
and  pernicious  pleasures  contend  together,  and  I  know  not 
on  which  side  victory  stands.  Wo  is  me  !  Thou  art  my 
physician  ;  I  am  sick.  Thou  art  merciful ;  I  am  wretched  ; 
all  my  hope  lies  in  thy  immense  mercy.  Give  what  thou 
^commandest,  and  command  what  thou  wilt" 
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May  it  not  with  reason  be  asked,  whether  the  general 
strain  of  preaching  at  the  present  day,  as  it  seldom  and 
lightly  touches  the  remaining  corruptions  of  believers,  does 
not  fail  to  promote,  as  it  ought,  true  Christian  edification  7  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  the  thorough,  skillful  developement,  to 
the  people  of  God,  of  the  destructive  maladies  which  still 
cleave  to  their  spirits,  is  rarely  attempted  by  numbers  who 
are  solemnly  charged  to  "  take  heed  unto  the  flocks  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers  ?"  Whence 
this  fundamental  defect  in  the  ministrations  of  so  many  pas- 
tors ?  In  some  cases,  no  doubt*  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  preacher's  own  want  of  gracious  affections.  "  Many  at 
that  day  shall  say,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  ?"  to  whom  he  will  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you.** 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  Baxter,  *'  to  be  an  unsancti. 
tied  professor^  but  much  more  to  bean  unsanctified />reacAer. 
If  such  a  wretched  man  would  take  my  counsel,  he  should 
make  a  stand,  and  call  his  heart  and  life  to  account.  He 
should  fall  a  preachinff  awhile  to  himself^  before  he  preach 
to  others  any  more.  He  should  consider  whether  a  wicked 
preacher  '*  shall  stand  in  the  judgment,  or  a  sinner  in  the 
assembly  of  the  just?"  When  such  thoughts  as  these  have 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  kindly  wrought  upon  his  conscience, 
I  would  advise  him  next  to  go  to  the  congregation,  and  there 
preach  over  Origin's  sermon  on  Psalm  1.  16,  17;  "But  to 
the  wicked  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  into  thy 
mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and  hast  cast  my  words 
behind  thee  ?"  When  he  has  read  this  text,  I  would  have 
him  sit  down,  as  Origin  did,  expound  and  apply  it  by  his 
tears." 

In  other  cases,  theological  error  will  account  for  the 
alleged  defect.  Unscriptural  views  of  native  depravity 
tend  strongly  to  this  result.  If  the  unregenerate  have  such 
ability  as  some  claim  for  them,  it  is  evident  that  believers 
need  no  extraordinary  aids  to  complete  their  sanctification. 
These  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  so  inconsistent  as  to 
dwell  with  much  earnestness  on  the  dependence  of  true 
Christians,  and  the  necessity  of  their  watching  unto  prayer. 
If  the  enemy,  when  in  full  strength,  may  be  conquered  with 
comparative  ease,  why  represent  him  as  dangerous  after  a 
stronger  than  he  has  overcome  him,  and  taken  from  him  all 
his  armor  1  Accordingly,  that  perfect  sanctification  is  attain- 
able, and  has  actually  been  attained  by  many  saints  in  the 
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present  life,  is  boldly  taught  by  some  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  theological  reformers. 

Others,  less  bold,  or  less  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
new  divinity,  feel  its  influence  to  such  a  degree,  that  spirit- 
ual, searching  discourses  directed  to  the  church  are  rarely 
brought  out  of  their  treasures.  That  portion  of  their  flocks, 
who  still  make  serious  business  of  cultivating  the  '*  graces 
of  the  Spirit,"  notwithstanding  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  times,  complain  that  their  pastors  do  not  aid  them  in 
their  conflicts  with  bosom  sins.  They  hear  little  respecting 
the  power  and  deceitfulness  of  remaining  corruption,  and  the 
divine  succors  appointed  for  those  who  ^'live  the  life  that 
DOW  is,  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God." 

A  recurrence  to  the  treatise  of  Owen  will  show,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  deficiency  in  question  ^may  be  ac- 
counted for,  it  endangers  the  vttal  interests  of  genuine  reli- 
gion. 

*'  Th6  strength  of  the  law  of  sin  is  enhanced  by  the  two 
leading  properties  of  the  heart  in  which  it  resides. 

^  1st.  It  is  unsearchable.  We  fight  with  an  enemy  whose 
secret  strength  we  cannot  discover,  whom  we  cannot  follow 
into  its  retirements.  Hence,  oftentimes,  when  we  are  ready 
to  think  sin  quite  ruined,  after  a  while  we  find  it  was  but 
out  of  sight.  It  hath  covers  and  retreats  in  an  unsearchable 
heart,  whither  we  cannot  pursue  it 

2d.  It  is  deceitful.  Who  can  mention  the  treacheries 
and  deceits  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  man  T  It  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  the  Holy  Ghost  so  expresses  it,  ^  It  is  deceitful 
above  all  things ;  uncertain  in  what  it  doeth,  and  false  in 
what  it  promiseth.  And  hence,  among  other  causes,  it  is, 
that,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  war  against  sin,  we  have  not  only 
the  old  work  to  do  over  and  over,  but  new  work  still,  while 
we  live  in  this  world ;  still  new  stratagems  and  wiles  to  deal 
withal,  as  the  manner  will  be  where  unsearchableness  and 
deceitfulness  are  te  be  contended  with.  There  is  no  way 
for  us  to  pursue  sin  in  its  unsearchable  habitation  but  by 
being  endless  in  its  pursuit.  It  may  be  under  some  great 
afiliction,  it  may  be  in  some  eminent  enjoyment  of  G^,  in 
the  sense  of  blessed  communion  with  Cnrist,  we  have  been 
ready  to  say,  that  there  was  an  end  of  sin,  that  it  was  dead 
and  gone  forever.  But  have  we  not  found  the  contrary  by 
experience  T  Hath  it  not  manifested  that  it  was  only  retired 
into  some  unsearchable  recesses  of  the  heart,  as  to  its  in- 
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being  and  nature,  though  it  may  be  greatly  weakened  in  its 
power." 

'*  This  law  of  sin,  so  active  and  so  strongly  entrenched, 
has  properties  the  most  appalling,  only  one  of  which  is  con* 
sidered  by  the  author :  ''  It  is  enmity  against  God.  As  it 
is  enmity,  every  part  and  parcel  of  it,  the  least  degree  of  it 
that  can  possibly  remain  in  any  one,  is  enmity  still.  It 
may  not  be  so  effectual  and  powerful  in  operation,  as  where 
it  hath  more  life  and  vigor,  but  it  is  enmity  still.  As 
every  drop  of  poison  is  poison,  and  will  infect,  and  every 
spark  of  fire  is  fire,  and  will  burn,  so  is  every  thing  of  the 
law  of  sin,  the  last,  the  least  of  it,  it  is  enmity,  it  will  poison, 
it  will  burn.  Mortification  abates  of  its  force,  but  doth  not 
change  its  nature.  Grace  changetb  the  nature  of  man,  but 
nothing  can  change  the  nature  of  sin.  When  a  man  hath 
enmity  itself  to  deal  withal,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but 
continual  fighting  to  the  destruction  of  one  party.  If  it  be 
not  overcome  and  destroyed,  it  will  overcome  and  destroy 
the  soul.  It  is  never  quiet,  conquering  nor  conquered.  It 
is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  have  any  expectation  of  rest  from 
his  lust  but  by  its  death  ;  of  absolute  freedom,  but  by  his 
own.'* 

'*  Some  seek  for  quietness  by  laboring  to  satisfy  their  cor- 
ruptions. *  Making  provision  for  the  fiesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts 
thereof.'  This  is  to  aslake  fire  by  wood  and  oil.  You  can* 
not  bargain  with  the  fire  to  take  but  so  much  of  your  houses  ; 
you  have  no  way  but  to  quench  it.** 

*'  The  '  actings  and  operations'  of  this  inward  foe  confirm 
all  that  has  been  afiirmed  respecting  its  power.  '  Power 
is  an  act  of  life,  and  operation  is  the  only  discoverer  of  life.' 
*  When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me  ;'  that  is, 
to  hinder  me,  to  obstruct  me  in  my  duty,  because  it  abhors 
and  loathes  the  thing  which  I  have  in  hand,  it  will  keep  me 
off  from  it  if  possible.  Unless  the  hand  of  God  in  his  Spi«- 
rit  be  high  and  strong  upon  the  soul,  even  when  convictions,, 
sense  of  duty,  dear  and  real  esteem  of  Grod,  and  communion 
with  him  have  carried  the  soul  into  its  closet ;  yet  if  there  be 
not  the  power  and  vigor  of  spiritual  life  constantly  at  work, 
there  will  be  a  secret  loathness  in  them  unto  duty,  yea, 
sometimes  there  will  be  a  violent  inclination  to  the  contrary* 
And  here  hath  been  the  beginning  of  the  apostacy  of  many 
professors,  and  the  source  of  many  foolish  sensual  opinions. 
Finding  this  aversation  in  their  minds  and  auctions  bom 
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closeness  and  constancy  in  private  spiritual  daties,  not  know- 
ing how  to  conquer  and  prevail  against  these  difficulties 
through  him  who  enableth  us,  they  have  at  first  been  subdued 
to  a  neglect  of  them  ;  first  partial,  then  total ;  until,  having 
lost  all  conscience  of  them,  they  have  had  a  door  opened  to 
all  sin  and  licentiousness,  and  so  to  a  full  and  utter  apostacy. 
If  the  least  loose  liberty  or  advantage  be  given  unto  indwel- 
ling sin,  if  it  be  not  perpetually  watched  over,  it  will  work 
to  a  strange  and  unexpected  issue." 

''^The  mind,  the  most  spiritual  part  of  the  soul,  hath  it& 
lusts,  no  less  than  the  sensual  appetite.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  the  soul  is  oftentimes  doing  as  it  were  quite  another 
thing,  engaged  quite  upon  another  design,  sin  starts  that  in 
the  heart,  or  the  imaginations  of  it,  that  carries  it  away  into 
that  which  is  evil  and  sinful.  Yea,  to  manifest  its  power, 
sometimes  when  the  soul  is  seriously  engaged  in  the  morti- 
fication of  any  sin,  it  will,  by  one  means  or  other,  lead  it 
away  into  a  dalliance  with  that  very  sin  whose  ruin  it  is 
seeking,  and  whose  mortification  it  is  engaged  in.  But  this 
enmity  rests  not  there,  it  cannot  rest ;  it  urgeth,  presseth  and 
pursueth  its  purposes  with  earnestness,  strength  and  vigor, 
fighting,  and  contetiding,  and  warring  to  obtain  its  end  and 
purpose.** 

**  Now  if  it  be  so,  that  grace  hath  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  understanding,  will  and  afiections,  whence  is  it  that  it 
doth  not  always  prevail,  that  we  do  not  always  do  that 
which  we  would,  and  abstain  from  that  which  we  would 
not?  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  should  not  do  that  which 
he  chooseth,  willeth,  liketh,  delighteth  in  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  required  to  enable  us  unto  that  which  is  good  ?  • 
But  here  lies  the  difficulty,  in  the  entangling  opposition  that 
is  made  by  the  rebellion  of  this  law  of  sin.  Neither  is  it  ex- 
pressible, with  what  vigor  and  variety  sin  acts  itself  in  this 
matter.  Sometimes  it  proposeth  diversions,  sometimes  it 
causeth  weariness,  sometimes  it  finds  out  difficulties,  some- 
times stirs  up  contrary  aflfections,  sometimes  it  begets  pre- 
judices, and  one  way  or  other  entangles  the  soul,  so  that  it 
never  suflfers  grace  to  have  an  absolute  and  complete  success 
in  any  duty.** 

'4tal80  rebels  in  respect  unto  particular  duties.  Woful 
entanglements  do  poor  creatures  meet  withal  upon  this  ac- 
count. Take  an  instance  in  prayer.  Instead  of  thai  firee 
enlarged  communion  with  God  that  they  aim  at,  the  best 
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that  their  souls  arrive  unto  is  but  to  go  away  mourning  for 
their  folly,  deadness  and  indisposition.'' 

''  Enemies  in  war  are  restless  and  importunate.  So  i» 
the  law  of  sin.  Doth  it  set  upon  the  sool  t  Cast  off  its  mo- 
tions, it  returns  again  ;  rebuke  them  by  the  power  of  grace,- 
they  withdraw  for  a  while,  and  return  a^ain.  ,  Set  before 
them  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  do  as  those  that  came  to  take 
him ;  at  the  sight  of  him  they  went  backwards  and  fell  unto 
the  ground,  but  they  arose  again  and  laid  hands  on  him^ 
Sin  gives  place  for  a  season,  but  returns  and  presseth  on  the 
soul  again.  Reproach  it  with  its  folly  and  madness,  it  knows 
no  shame,  but  presseth  on  still.  Let  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  strive  to  fly  from  it,  it  follows  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  And  by  this  importunity  it  wearies  and  wears  out 
the  soul.  There  is  nothing  more  marvellous  nor  dreadful 
in  the  working  of  sin,  than  this,  of  its  importunity.  The 
soul  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it;  it  dislikes,  abhors,  abo- 
minates the  evil  it  tends  unto,  it  despiseth  the  thoughts  of  it, 
hates  them  as  hell,  and  yet  is  by  itself  imposed  on  with 
them,  as  if  it  were  another  person,  or  an  express  enemy  got 
within  him.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  condition 
of  believers,  but  thus  it  is  often  when  this  law  of  sin  arisetb 
up  to  war.** 

*'  Now  of  all  things  in  our  conation,  there  is  nothing  so 
suited  to  teach  us  to  walk  humbly  and  mournfully  before  the 
Lord,  as  the  vile  remainders  of  enmity  against  God  which  are 
yet  in  our  hearts.  It  may  be,  some  who  are  wise  and  grown 
in  other  truths  may  yet  be  little  skilled  in  searching  their 
own  hearts,  that  they  may  be  slow  in  the  perception  and  un- 
derstanding of  these  things.  But  this  sloth  and  neglect  is  to 
be  shaken  off,  if  we  have  any  regard  unto  our  own  souls. 
Would  other  professors  (besides  hypocrites)  walk  with  so 
much  boldness  and  security  as  some  do,  if  they  considered 
aright  what  a  deadiv  watchful  enemy  they  eontinuaUy  carry 
about  them  and  in  them  ?" 

We  cannot  forbear  to  extend  our  extracts  from  this 
searching  author  a  little  further,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious  to  some  readers,  because  we  believe  that  his 
deep  views  of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  experience 
must  be  inculcated  again,  with  solemnity  and  force,  before 
the  piety  of  our  churcnes  will  recover  a  healthy  tone.  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  opinion,  often  avowed  of  late,  that  the 
gospel  ministry  fulfils  its  chief  design  in  the  conversion  of 
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smnen.  One  of  its  noblest  ends  is,  ''the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  f  ••  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  i"  **  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.''  It 
were  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  undeniable  racts  of  recent  oc* 
currence,  how  preposterous  is  the  attempt  to  gain  these  ob- 
jects by  expatiating  on  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  enfor- 
cing alls  orts  of  duties  except  the  mortification  of  sin.  How 
many  sermons  haye  issued  from  the  press,  within  twenty 
years,  with  such  titles  as  «*  The  Real  Christian,''  •*  A  Higher 
Standard  cf  HoKneur  the  true  object  of  which  is,  to  press 
larger  contributions  from  the  Church,  or  to  urge  on  in  some 
way  the  vast  complex  machinery  intended  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world.  To  stimulatet  hose  just  entering  on  a  re- 
ligious life  with  flowing  representations  of  the  splendid 
achievements  which  the  Church  expects  of  them  on  the  open 
field  of  benevolent  enterprise,  is,  no  doubt,  less  difficult 
than  to  lay  open  the  unsearchable  and  baneful  corruptions 
of  the  heart ;  but  is  it  equally  scriptural  and  safe  ? 

Under  *•  the  captivating  power  of  sin,*'  our  author  re- 
marks, that  •*  success  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  power,  and 
leading  captive  in  war  is  the  height  of  success.  The  apos- 
tle treats  not 'here  of  our  being  captivated  unto  this  or  that 
sin,  but  unto  the  law  of  sin.  This  leading  captive  manifests 
our  condition  to  be  miserable  and  wretched.  To  be  thus 
yoked  and  dealt  withal,  against  the  judgment  of  the  mind, 
the  choice  and  consent  of  the  will,  how  sad  is  it.  When  the 
neck  is  sore  and  tender  with  former  pressures,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  yoke  again,  this  pierces,  this  grieves,  this 
even  breaks  the  heart.  What  more  dreadful  condition? 
Hence  the  apostle  cries  out,  as  one  quite  weary  and  ready 
to  faint.* 

**  Sin  riseth  up  in  the  heart,  is  denied  by  the  law  of  grace, 
and  rebuked ;  it  returns  and  exerts  its  poison  again :  the  soul 
is  startled,  casts  it  off,  it  returns  again  with  new  violence 
and  importunity ;  the  soul  cries  out  for  help  and  deliverance, 
seeks  round  about  to  ail  springs  of  gospel  grace  and  relief, 
trembles  at  the  furious  assaults  of  sin,  and  casts  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Christ  for  deliverance." 

"  The  great  wisdom  and  security  of  the  soul  in  deaJing 
with  indwelling  sin  is  to  put  a  violent  stop  unta  its  begin- 
nings, its  first  motions  and  aclinffs.  Venture  all  on  the  first 
attempt    Die,  rather  than  yield  one  step  unto  it.    Hadst 
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thou  not  brought  up  this  slave  delicately,  it  would  not  now 
have  presumed  beyond  a  son." 

"  The  deceiifidness  of  the  law  of  sin  is  seen  in  its  efforts 
to  divert  the  mind  from  a  due  apprehension  of  the  vileness, 
abomination,  and  danger  of  sin.  It  separates  between  the 
doctrine  of  grace  and  the  use  and  end  of  it.  This  is  the  trial 
and  touchstone  of  gospel  light.  If  it  keep  the  heart  sensible 
of  sin,  humble,  lowly  and  broken  on  that  account ;  if  it  teach 
us  to  water  a  free  pardon  with  tears,  to  detest  forgiven  sin,  to 
watch  diligently  for  the  ruin  of  that  which,  we  are  yet  as- 
sured, shall  never  ruin  us,  it  is  divine,  from  above,  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  If  it  secretly  and  insensibly  make  men  loose 
and  slight  in  their  thoughts  about  sin,  it  is  adulterate,  selfish^ 
false." 

'*  A  stable,  solid,  resolved  mind  in  the  things  of  God,  not 
easily  moved,  diverted,  changed  nor  drawn  aside,  a  mind  not 
apt  to  hearken  after  corrupt  reasonings,  or  pretences  to  draw 
it  off  from  duty  ;  this  is  that  which  Uie  apostle  exhorts  be- 
lievers unto ;  1  Cor.  xv.  68." 

^  The  power  of  indwelling  sin  is  ''  demonstrated  by  the 
effects  it  hath  had  in  the  lives  of  believers ;  and  that  too  in 
men  not  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  higher  than  their  brethren 
by  the  shoulders  and  upwards  in  profession,  yea,  in  real  holi- 
ness. Such  were  Noah,  David,  Heaekiah,  and  others.  And 
surely  that  must  needs  be  of  a  mighty  efficacy,  that  could 
hurry  such  giants  in  the  ways  of  God  into  such  abominable 
sins  as  they  fell  into.  An  ordinary  engine  could  never  have 
turned  them  out  of  the  course  of  their  obedience.  It  was  a 
poison  that  no  athletic  constitution  of  spiritual  health,  no  an- 
tidote could  withstand." 

'*An  habitual  declension  from  first  engagements  unto 
God,  from  first  strictness  in  duties  and  obedience,  is  ordinary 
and  common  among  professors.  How  is  it  with  the  best  f 
Are  not  almost  all  grown  cold  and  slack  ?  Were  not  their 
souls  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  world,  like 
Eli's  about  the  ark  7  Did  they  not  '*  contend  earnestly  for 
the  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  every  parcel  of 
it  ?  And  do  now  the  generality  of  professors  abide  in  this 
frame  ?" 

'*  To  see  men  living  under  and  enjoying  all  the  means  of 
spiritual  thriving,  yet  to  decay,  not  to  be  fat  and  flourishing, 
but  rather  daily  to  pine  and  wither,  this  argues  some  secret 
powerful  distemper.    This  is  indwelling  sin«" 
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**  The  end  of  all  communications  bf  grace  and  supplies  of 
life  from  the  living  Head  is  the  increase  of  the  whole  body, 
and  every  member  of  it,  and  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love. 
His  treasures  of  ^ce  are  unsearchable,  his  stores  inex- 
haustible. His  life,  the  fountain  of  ours,  full  and  eternal ; 
his  heart  bounteous  and  large,  his  hand  open  and  liberal. 
Whence  then  is  it  that  they  do  not  all  flourish  and  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly ?" 

^  Indwelling  sin  oftentimes  prevails  to  the  stopping  of  the 
springs  of  gospel  obedience,  by  felse  and  foolish  opinions 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  gospeL  False  opinions  are 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  From  the  vanitv  and  darkness  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  a  mixture,  more  or  less,  of  corrupt  afllec- 
tions,  do  they  mostly  proceed.  The  apostle  was  jealous 
over  his  Corinthians  in  this  matter ;  he  was  afraid  lest  their 
minds  should  "  by  any  means  be  corrupted  from  the  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ''  Hence  John  cautions  the  Elect  Lady 
and  her  children  to  take  heed  they  were  not  seduced, "  lest 
they  should  lose  the  things  that  they  had  wrought**  We 
have  innumerable  instances  hereof  in  the  days  wherein  we 
live.  And  as  this  is  done  grossly  and  openly  in  some,  so 
there  are  more  secret  and  plausible  insinuations  of  corrupt 
opinions,  tainting  the  springs  and  fountains  of  gospel  obe- 
dience, and  through  the  vanity  of  men's  minds  getting  ground 
upon  them.  Such  are  all  those  that  tend  to  the  extenuation 
ot  special  grace,  in  its  freedom  and  eflicacy,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  wills,  or  the  endeavors  of  men,  in  their  spiritual 
power  and  ability :  they  are  all  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
howsoever  some  may  pretend  a  usefulness  in  them  to  the  pro- 
motion of  holiness,  they  will  be  found  to  taint  the  springs  of 
true  evangelical  obedience,  insensibly  to  turn  the  heart  from 
God,  and  bring  the  whole  soul  into  a  spiritual  decay.*' 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  Owen's  work,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  that  a  disproportionate  share  of  eflbrt  is 
at  present  devoted  to  the  correction  of  political  wrongs  and 
open  vice.  Thousands  are  running  to  and  fro,  hot  in  their 
zeal  to  rid  the  world  of  the  "  grapes  of  gall,"  by  attacking 
the  clusters  themselves ;  while  few  adopt  the  more  certain 
method  of  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  master  root 

This  treatise  also  renders  very  manifest  the  folly  of 
"  trusting  in  man  and  making  flesh  our  arm,"  for  the  support 
of  the  great  intetests  of  religion.  Our  most  trusty  leaders 
have  not  altogether  quelled  the  motions  of  the  flesh*    The 
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subtle  poison  of  iDdwelling  sin  still  lurks  in  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  the  accomplished  divine. 

In  the  following  mournful  testimony  of  Baxter,  too  many 
living  witnesses  must  concur.  '*  Truly  the  sad  experiences 
of  these  times  have  much  abased  my  confidence  in  man,  and 
cause  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  best  than  sometime  I  have 
had.  I  confess  I  look  on  man  as  such  a  distempered,  slip- 
pery  and  inconstant  thing,  that  as  I  shall  never  more  call 
any  man  on  earth  my  friend,  but  with  the  supposition  that 
he  may  possibly  become  my  enemy,  so  I  shall  never  be  so 
confident  of  any  man's  fidelity  to  Christ,  as  not  withal  to  sus- 
pect,  that  he  may  possibly  forsake  him.  Nor  shall  1  boast 
of  any  man's  service  for  tne  gospel,  but  with  a  jealousy  that 
he  may  be  drawn  to  do  as  much  against  it" 


Art.  XL — ^Phkxroloot. 

PfiRHAPs  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  a  very 
well-dressed,  tall,  dark  looking  gentleman,  who  has  been 
frequently  seen,  the  past  season,  walking  up  and  down  Broad- 
way near  the  Astor  House.  There  was  something  so  re- 
markable in  his  looks  as  well  as  his  air  and  manner,  that  he 
became  the  object  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest,  and  as 
no  one  was  acquainted  with  his  name,  he  was  generally 
known  by  the  designation  of  ''the  man  in  whiskers."  His 
gait  was  remarkably  erect,  and  his  countenance  exceedingly 
grave  and  solemn ;  he  sometimes  wore  an  air  of  deep  ab- 
straction and  sometimes  of  severe  and  laborious  thought. 
His  eyes  were  generally  a  little  raised,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  fixed  on  none  of  the  objects  about  him.  His 
thoughts  must  have  been  intently  employed  on  very  high  and 
interesting  subiects,  or  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Broadway  must  sometimes  have  call- 
ed them  down  from  their  lofty  elevation.  But  though  no- 
thing had  sufficient  attraction  to  arrest  his  attention,  the  man 
in  whiskers  himself  was  an  object  of  universal  interest  The 
ladies  bestowed  upon  him  glances  which  might  have  gone 
far  to  unpoise  his  philosophy  could  they  but  have  been  seen. 
How  they  came  to  take  so  much  interest  in  this  stranger  has 
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always  been  a  mystery.    He  certainly  seemed  to  have  few  of 
the  qualities  which  are  usually  held  in  much  estimation  amon^ 
them.    His  hat  was  evidently  set  some  degrees  from  the 
fashionable  cock.    He  had  not  the  martial  flourish  of  the 
cane  and  the  look  of  defiance,  his  coat  had  not  the  rich  gloss, 
nor  his  gloves,  pantaloons  and  boots  the  exquisite  fit  which 
are  so  sure  to  afiect  the  female  heart  For  myself,  as  1  am  un- 
willing to  suppose  that  the  fair  sex  ever  lavish  their  admi- 
ration except  on  a  suitable  and  suflicient  object,  I  have  had 
no  difliculty  in  tracing  his  power  to  an  immense  pair  of  dark 
bushy  whiskers,  which  had  been  sufiered  to  extend  them- 
selves till  they  had  almost  concealed  the  features  of  his  face. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  fairly  exhausted  herself  in  producing 
this  enormous  excrescence,  and  his  whole  countenance,  on  a 
near  inspection,  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  lean  and  shrivel- 
ed.    This  luxuriant  harvest  of  hair  had  been  so  curiously 
trimmed  and  disposed  as  to  form  two  very  graceful  arches, 
the  first  under  his  chin,  the  second  under  his  nose.     This 
last  appendage  did  not  as  is  usual  bend  down  over  his  mouth 
like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  but  had  taken  a  contrary  di- 
rection and  curved  ^ntly  backwards  like  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros.     All  my  mquiries  respecting  this  remarkable  in- 
dividual have  always  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  most  that 
I  could  ever  gather  was  an  obscure  report*  that  he  was  some 
distinguished   philosopher,  who  had  purposely  sequestered 
himself  from  society  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  to  pursue 
his  speculations  in  retirement 

Just  before  the  last  departure  of  the  Great  Western,  as 
I  was  sitting  by  my  fire,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  man  in  whiskers  abruptly  entered.  The  suddenness  of 
the  visit,  together  with  the  character  of  the  visitor,  I  must 
confess  somewhat  discomposed  me.  But  before  I  had  crossed 
my  room  to  reach  him  a  chair,  he  had  vanished  as  abruptly  as 
he  entered.  On  returning  to  my  chair  I  found  he  had  left 
a  small  package  containing  some  loose  sheets  of  manuscript, 
together  with  a  letter,  which  last  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  readers. 

Sir — After  a  long  and  laborious  search  among  those  th^ 
have  charge  of  the  public  press,  I  think  I  have  found  in  you, 
at  least,  that  quality  which  has  been  the  object  of  my  search, 
and  which  I  prize  above  all  price,  I  mean  a  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  This,  together  with  the  sympathy  which  al- 
ways subsists  between  congenial  spirits,  has  induced  me  to 
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make  you  the  depository  of  my  history,  and  also  of  a  trea- 
sure of  whose  value  the  world  little  dreams*  and  which  I 
fear  has  been  kept  too  long  concealed  from  it. 

From  my  very  earliest  years  I  have  been  actuated,  I  may 
rather  say  tormented  with  a  parching  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  decided  bent  of  my  inclinations  was  soon  discovered 
and  seconded  by  my  friends,  who  gave  n>e  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  science  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very 
few.    My  own  zeal  and  industry  disposed  me  to  make  the 
most  of  my  advantages,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty-five 
I  had  made  acquisitions  which  were  the  envy  or  the  admi- 
ration of  all  my  associates.     But  alas,  how  deep  was  my  in- 
fatuation \  I  was  valuing  myself  on  trifles,  I  was  a  stranger 
to  all  true  knowledge,  I  knew  not  that  science  of  sciences, 
which  sheds  its  light  through  all  the  rest  and  gives  them  all 
their  value.     I  knew  not  phrenology.     About  this  time,  a 
happy  accident  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful,  brought 
me  into  the  society  of  the  ^reat  Diagoras.    By  this  divine 
philosopher,  I  was  instituted  into  the  principles  of  true  sci- 
ence.   From  this  time  you  may  be  sure  1  have  toiled  to 
some  purpose.    I  have  heaped  up  knowledge  by  handfuls. 
I  have  gathered  up  the  facts  which  tie  scattered  every  where 
with  more  ardor  than  the  miser  does  gold.     I  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  my  great  master  in  every  important  city  in 
the  union.    No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  collection  of 
busts,  books  and  skulls.    But  the  grand  fountain  of  light  in 
this  science  is  the  examination  of  living  heads.     Here  I  wilt 
say  it,  and  say  it  without  vanity,  my  labors  have  been  sur- 
passed by  none.     I  have  undertaken  distant  and  expensive 
pilgrimages  to  examine  the  heads  of  distinguished  individu- 
als.    I  took  one  journey  to  measure  the  destructiveness  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  another  iogusLse  the  combativeness  of  Black- 
hawk,  a  third  to  ascertain  the  secretiveness  of  Oseola.     I 
have  also  visited  the  most  celebrated  menageries  in  the  coun- 
try, to  examine  the  heads  of  different  animals,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  whole  history  of  their  manners  and 
habits  to  their  several  cerebral  devetopements. 

As  the  happiness  of  the  governed  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  character  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws, 
I  have  felt  a  great  interest  in  knowing  something  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  brains  that  govern  us.  To  this  end  I  have 
spent  several  winters  in  Washington,  and  taken  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  skulls  of  most  of  the  distinguished  men 
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who  make  any  figure  ia  CoDgress.    These  I  value*  and  shall 

i>resenre  as  the  most  important  and  authentic  materials 
or  history.  I  can  furnish  the  precise  size  of  the  firm- 
ness of  Webster,  the  benevolence  of  Clay,  the  cautiousness 
of  Van  Buren,  the  adhesiveness  of  Adams,  the  secretive- 
ness  of  Kendal,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  Blair. 

I  have  reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  my  stay  at  the 
Capital  has  not  been  without  its  use  to  the  country,  and  that 
phrenology  has  already  become  a  useful  handmaid  to  poli- 
tics. For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
heads  of  departments  to  guage  the  adhesiveness  of  every 
candidate  for  any  important  public  office,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  estimation  in  which  my  skill  has  been  held  by  ouf 
most  distinguished  men,  that  none  have  been  able  to  succeed 
in  their  applications  till  they  have  obtained  from  me  the  re- 
quisite testimonials  in  their  favor ;  and  to  the  honor  of  phre« 
nology  be  it-  said,  that  not  one  of  these  worthies  has  brought 
suspicion  on  its  great  principles. 

It  has  always  been  a  ma^^im  with  me,  that  principles  are 
the  children  of  facts ;  for  this  reason  I  have  been  unwearied 
in  my  industry  to  amass  the  largest  possible  treasure  of  these 
last,  satisfied  that  they  would  eventually  produce  the  de- 
sired offspring.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been  at  all  particular 
about  the  source  provided  they  could  but  be  obtained.  I 
have  constantly  frequented  our  police  courts,  and  I  will  add, 
that  I  have  found  them  the  most  favorable  places  to  culti- 
vate a  science  of  the  human  mind.  By  frequent  examina- 
tions of  criminal  organizations,  I  have'  become  so  familiar 
with  them  that  I  pronounce  upon  the  case  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  head,  with  nearly  the  same  confidence,  as  the 
judge  from  an  examination  of  the  witnesses.  In  fact,  we 
most  usually  coincide.  In  our  state  prisons,  myself  and 
many  of  my  brethren  have  seldom  failed  to  detect  the  true 
crime  for  wnich  a  convict  was  committed,  by  tracing  it  to  a 
'mal-conformation  of  the  head. 

I  have  said,  that  I  have  always  been  determined  to  fol- 
low facts,  believinff  that  they  would  eventually  lead  me  to 
principles.  I  had  K>r  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  they 
were  all  pointing  one  way,  that  I  was  on  the  track  of  some 
great  principle  which  was  to  be  of  essential  service  to  man- 
kind, and  I  nave  now  the  happiness  to  inform  you  that  that 
principle  is  discovered,  and  I  hereby  present  it  to  you.    It 
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18  this»  that  all  our  evils  both  public  and  private,  are  the  re- 
sult of  bad  cerebral  organization.  In  short,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  discovered  that  which  philosophers  have  always  sought 
and  never  found,  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  what  is  of  still  more 
importance  together  with  the  sources  of  ^diseases,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  I  have  also  discovered  the  true  reme- 
dy. I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  brief  sketch  of 
a  plan  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  vice  and  misery  from 
the  world.  I  have  myself  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  per- 
fect feasibility,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
much  less  labor  and  expense  than  some  of  our  projects  for 
internal  improvements.  You  may  remember  that  the  an- 
cient Spartans  had  a  custom  of  subjecting  every  infant  to  a 
certain  examination  before  it  was  formally  received  into  the 
commonwealth.  If  the  child  were  found  to  have-such  a  con- 
stitution of  body  as  would  make  him  a  burden  to  himself  and 
others ;  above  all,  if  there  seemed  not  to  be  promise  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war,  they  suffered 
him  to  perish.  This  though  a  cruel,  was  a  useful  institution ; 
it  raised  up  a  nation  of  philosophers  and  warriors,  and  per- 
haps exalted  man's  physical  and  intellectual  system  to  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  it  was  ever  raised. 

Now  mine,  though  a  similar,  is  a  perfectly  humane  in- 
stitution. I  propose  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  it  be 
immediately  brought  before  a  jury  of  phrenologists,  who 
shall  be  sworn  to  examine  his  head  according  to  the  most 
approved  principles  of  their  science.  In  case  they  give  their 
certificate  in  its  favor,  then  it  shall  be  immediately  adopted 
into  the  commonwealth.  But  should  they  find  it  possessed 
of  a  miserly,  sensual,  or  ruffian  head,  such  a  one  that,  un- 
der the  ordinary  temptations  of  human  life,  would  make  the 
Eerson  a  source  of  mischief  and  corruption  to  others,  and, 
y  propagating  his  like,  would  taint  the  next  generation,  in 
this  case,  that  5ie  person  be  formally  excommunicated  from 
the  commonwealth,  which  certainly  has  a  right  to  elect  its 
own  members.  The  different  sexes  of  these  convicts  are  to 
be  kept  in  separate  institutions,  and  never  permitted  to 
associate  together ;  they  are  to  be  furnished  with  wholesome 
food  and  constant  employment,  and  always  subjected  to 
the  vigilance  of  keepers  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
they  do  one  another  no  injury.  This  would  save  to  the  un- 
happy individuals  all  the  guilt  which  they  would  otherwise 
amass,  and  save  to  the  community  the  expense  of  courts, 
Vol.  V.  88 
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jftils,  judges,  juries  and  lawyers.  Moreover,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  entirely  re- 
move the  mal-conformations,  which,  through  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  for 
centuries.  In  short,  we  might  soon  drive  vice  and  misery 
quite  out  of  the  world,  and  bar  the  door  for  ever  against 
their  re-admission. 

This  great  work  has  engrossed  my  thoughts  for  several 
years,  and  I  intend  that  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  it  I  have  lectured,  written,  visited,  journeyed  and 
corresponded,  and  at  last  begin  to  see  my  efforts  crowned 
with  success.  We  have  determined  to  make  use  of  a  vol- 
untary association  till  lec^slatures  can  be  brought  into  the 
scheme,  and  a  few  benevolent  individuals  who  shall  be  name- 
less, have  formed  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  vice  and  misery  from  this  earth.  I  have  always 
been  ambitious  of  enrolling  my  name  among  the  philanthro- 
pists and  reformers  who  have  graced  the  present  afi[e  in  such 
numbers^  and  should  I  succeed  in  fairly  putting  things  in  a 
train  to  remove  all  evil  from  the  world,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
not  been  wholly  useless  in  my  generation,  and  hope  man- 
kind some  day  or  other  will  look  upon  me  as  their  benefactor. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Europe,  to  form  similar  socie- 
ties abroad.  I  have  also  a  commission  from  certain  men 
who  profess  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  government  to  measure 
the  firmness  of  Queen  Victoria.  I  have  also  been  requested 
by  a  young  virtuoso  to  visit  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  as- 
certain some  points  in  the  character  of  certain  English* 
kings,  upon  which  history  has  been  silent,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  skulls  themselves. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  for  which  I 
have  been  all  along  preparing  you.  During  the  life  of  the 
great  Diagoras  I  took  copious  notes  of  certain  of  his  lec- 
tures and  conversations  wnich  were  not  trusted  to  an  ordi- 
nary audience,  but  were  reserved  for  the  ears  of  those  who 
had  been  more  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sci* 
ence.  It  was  his  dying  charge,  that  these  should  be  publish- 
ed as  soon  as  the  public  mind  slK>uld  be  able  to  bear  them. 
That  time  I  fancy  has  now  arrived,  but  alas,  business  of  the 
utmost  urgency  calls  me  away,  and  I  am  obliged  to  devolve 
the  important  work  on  you.  Should  you  accept  the  trust, 
your  answer  will  be  directed  to  the  address  wnich  J  have 
placed  below.    Should  you 
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After  examiniog  the  manuscripts  of  the  man  in  whiskers, 
and  making  them  matter  of  mature  deliberation,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  admit  them.  I  confess  that  nothing  has  weighed 
with  me  more  than  the  decided  partiality  of  my  readers  to 
very  short  articles.  Men  are  gifted  with  the  quality  of  pa- 
tience in  very  different  degrees.  Some  will  hardly  find  their 
way  through  a  discussion  of  five  pages,  some  will  even  get 
very  well  through  ten  or  fifteen,  but  I  have  found  very  few 
who  can  pass  over  twenty-five  or  thirty,  without  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  refresh  themselves,  and  recruit  their  spirits. 
Should  this  plan  of  short  essays  meet  any  favor,  I  shall  be 
inclined  frequently  to  adopt  it. 


Lecturb   1. 

Young  Oentlemen : — You  who  have  arrived  at  some  just 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  phrenology,  may  have 
been  surprised  at  hearing  us  making  use  of  the  words  God, 
soul,  and  duty ;  you  may  have  wondered  how  we  could 
speak  in  such  high  terms  of  the  Bible  in  our  more  public  lec- 
tures, and  even  quote  it ;  and  perhaps  you  have  been  led  to 
divine  the  true  cause.  The  fact  is,  we  owe  some  respect  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  we  have  some 
apprehensions  from  the  influence  of  their  blind  attachments 
to  long  received  opinions. 

The  truth  is,  mankind  have  always  shown  an  unaccount- 
able malice  towards  their  benefactors.  Galileo,  Newton, 
Harvey  and  Jenner  were  all,  in  some  way  or  other,  perse- 
cuted for  the  most  magnificent  and  useful  discoveries,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  if  most  of  our  lecturers  on  phre- 
nology should  be  imprudent  enough  to  expose  their  true 
views,  without  any  ambiguity,  before  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly, that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  doors 
than  to  receive  the  praise  and  admiration  which  their  inge- 
nuity usually  secures  to  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
communicate  the  more  important  secrets  of  the  science  to 
those  only  who  show  a  sincere  thirst  for  true  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  a  noble  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  there  prevail  among  us  two 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  I  shall  first 
describe  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  which  is  by 
far  the  more  general,  and  indeed  is  embraced  by  all  who 
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have  penetrated  at  all  into  the  depths  of  the  science.  I  shall 
then  unfold  and  attempt  to  overthrow  the  second. 

Phrenology  originated  in  the  researches  of  an  accom- 
plished anatomist  He  had  observed  that  every  important 
function  in  the  human  body  was  performed  by  some  curious 
organ,  admirably  adapted  to  the  end.  He  knew  that  the 
liver  secretes  the  bile,  that  the  stomach  digests  the  food,  that 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  and  he  was  surprised  that  no 
important  function  had  ever  been  attributed  to  the  brain. 
Setting  himself  down  to  conjecture,  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
as  the  brain  is  evidently  the  most  important  organ,  and 
thought  the  most  important  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
system,  that  the  brain  might  be  the  organ  of  thought  This 
sudden  light  filled  his  mind  with  ecstasy,  and  he  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  theory,  which  he  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner.  Nature  has  formed  no  important 
organ  in  vain.  The  brain  is  an  important  organ,  and  if  it 
do  not  think,  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  do ;  therefore,  the 
brain  must  be  the  organ  of  thought.  Having  thus  discover- 
ed the  great  organ  of  thought,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
determine  the  location  of  its  difierent  faculties. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  phrenology  is,  that 
iliere  is  no  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  But 
yet,  as  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  brain  alone  which  thinks,  per- 
ceives and  feels,  there  is  some  difference  among  us  as  to  the  pro- 
per definition  of  man.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
brain  alone  is  man ;  others  take  the  spinal  marrow,  nerves  and 
ganelions  also  into  the  definition ;  but  most  extend  it  to  the 
whole  body.  We  all  agree  with  Moses,  who  has  taught  us 
that  man  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  we 
are  now  pretty  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  he  is  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  dirt,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  elephant,  but 
larger  than  the  dog,  and  organized  for  higher  functions  thaa 
either.  But  strictly  speaking,  the  brain  is  not  a  single  or- 
gan, but  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  it  is  the  great  object  of 
phrenology  to  distribute  among  these  organs  all  the  various 
mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

A  phrenologist  will  tell  you  precisely  by  what  organ 
every  particular  mental  operation  is  performed.  For  in- 
stance he  will  point  you  to  one  organ  by  which  a  man  loves 
his  children,  a  second  by  which  he  loves  his  money,  houses 
and  lands ;  a  third  by  which  he  loves  his  wife ;  a  fourth  by 
which  he  esteems  himself;  a  fifth  by  which  he  loves  roast 
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beef,  or  rather,  as  there  is  no  thinking  substance  distinct  from 
the  brain,  he  will  tell  you  what  part  of  it  thinks,  what  part 
perceives,  what  part  loves,  and  what  connpares  and  judges. 
You  will  perceive  by  this  skull  that  the  science  has  ar- 
rived almost  to  perfection :  we  have  already  got  the  skull 
almost  completely  laid  out  into  faculties,  and  if  metaphysi- 
cians keep  up  the  practice  of  discovering  new  faculties  in  the 
human  mind  every  year,  phrenologists  will  be  sadly  puzzled 
how  to  find  room  for  them. 

Having  described  to  you  the  theory  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  respectable,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  philosophers,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  the  system 
which  is  embraced  by  a  few  individuals  who  choose  to  style 
themselves  phrenologists,  but  who  are  held  in  more  contempt 
by  us  than  even  the  genuine  spiritualists. 

These  men  believe  that  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance distinct  from  the  body.  They  suppose  that  the  brain 
itself  does  not  think  more  than  the  liver  or  the  stomach,  but 
that  its  only  ofiice  is  to  assist  the  mind  either  to  think  or 
else  to  manifest  its  thoughts. 

Do  you  see,  young  gentlemen,  what  principles  these  en- 
thusiasts have  admitted  into  phrenology  ?  First,  here  is  a 
thinking  spiritual  substance  as  distinct  from  the  body  as  it 
is  from  the  mooa  ;  then  it  has  all  its  faculties  inherent  in  it- 
self, so  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  no  more  or- 
gans of  thought  than  the  folds  of  the  stomach  :  then  it  is 
this  substance  alone  that  performs  all  its  appropriate  func- 
tions, and  the  brain  can  no  more  be  said  to  think  and  feel  and 
perceive,  than  it  can  be  said  to  digest  the  food  or  propel  the 
mood.  Now  I  say  this  is  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  It  overturns  all  our  favorite  positions. 
If  once  we  admit  that  thought  and  feeling  are  not  the 
properties  of  matter,  or  of  any  particular  state  or  organization 
of  matter ;  if  it  be  as  really  a  property  of  mind  to  reason 
and  feel,  as  it  is  of  matter  to  be  harder  soft,  round  or  square, 
then  it  is  destroying  all  conceptions  df  this  substance,  and 
absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  that  it  needs  the  aid  of  mate- 
rial organs  to  perform  its  own  appropriate  functions,  to  ex- 
ert its  own  inherent  faculties.  If  the  mind  itself  possesses 
the  faculty  oi  thought,  pray  what  assistance  does  it  need  from 
the  brain,  and  if  the  brain  does  not  possess  this  faculty,  how 
is  it  to  yield  this  assistance  ?  As  well  might  the  ass  attempt 
to  assist  the  nightingale  in  singing. 
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Once  convince  men  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  and  you  can  never  persuade  them  that 
it  needs  the  assistance  of  matter  in  order  to  exhibit  its  dis- 
tinctive properties ;  and  once  concede  that  a  spirit  may 
think  without  a  brain,  and  you  introduce  angels ;  yes,  and 
there  may  be  a  God  for  aught  we  know,  and  once  introduce 
a  God  and  you  overturn  phrenology  from  its  very  founda- 
tions. What  would  nine-tenths  of  our  converts  give  for 
Phrenology,  provided  it  taught  the  existence  of  a  God? 
!*hey  would  about  as  S(K>n  receive  (he  Bible  and  catechism. 
Convince  one  half  of  our  adherents  tliat  there  is  a  God  who 
sees  them,  who  has  always  been  watching  them,  and  will 
hereafter  bring  them  into  judgment,  and  you  frighten  the 
very  life  out  of  them ;  you  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  their  hopes,  and  poison  their  pleasures  at  their  very 
source. 

Besides,  once  admit  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance 
which  possesses  within  itself  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  ful- 
Iv  able  to  perform  certain  operations,  and  who  will  believe 
that  it  has  need  of  any  foreign  assistance  to  perform  such 
acts  ?  You  make  no  more  of  phrenology  than  the  Pelagians 
do  of  grace ;  the  brain  only  assists  the  mind  to  do  a  work  to 
which  it  is  Ailly  competent  without  aid. 

Admit  the  existence  of  a  thinking  mind,  and  you  make 
phrenolofi^y  absolutely  unphilosophical ;  you  introduce  a 
cause  fully  adequate  to  all  the  emcts  for  which  you  are  to 
account,  and  then  suppose  that  another  cause  has  some  sham 
in  their  production ;  you  do  more,  you  admit  a  cause  which 
you  allow  actually  produces  these  efiects.  You  in  fact 
deny  that  this  new  cause  has  any  share  in  the  production  of 
these  effects,  for  you  allow  that  ii  is  the  mind  alone  which 
thinks,  feels,  and  reasons,  and  that  the  brain  no  more  per- 
forms such  acts  than  the  stomach  or  lungs.  Now  what  aid 
does  the  mind  receive  from  this  assistant,  when  it  performs 
all  the  work  itself  7  Once  persuade  people  that  they  have  a 
thinking  mind  that  has  faculties  for  every  mental  operation 
within  itself,  and  they  will  instantly  scout  the  idea  of  cere^ 
bral  orffans. 

If  the  brain  cannot  think  and  reason,  it  is  capable  onl^ 
of  certain  changes  in  the  qualities  or  positions  of  its  parti- 
cles ;  and  pray  what  assistance  could  such  changes  in  a  soft 
imd  pulpy  mass  be  supposed  to  afford  a  spiritual  mind  in 
aeeing  tiiat  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
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right  ones?  how  could  they  be  supposed  to  help  the  man  to 
love  his  children  himself  or  his  kind  ? 

If  you  give  up  the  idea  that  the  brain  actually  affords 
the  mind  any  assistance  in  thinking,  and  say  that  its  action 
however  must  precede  that  of  the  mind,  the  question  arises, 
what  moves  the  brain  ?  You  trace  all  acts  to  the  brain  as 
the  first  cause,  and  you  may  as  well  dispense  with  the  other. 
If  you  teach  that  all  the  mental  acts  have  their  source  in  the 
action  of  matter,  you  might  as  well  teach  that  they  are  in 
fact  the  action  of  matter.  Phrenologists  would  have  little 
objection  to  this  sentiment,  but  they  well  know  that  if  an  im« 
material  mind  be  admitted,  that  such  a  principle  can  never 
gain  a  footing. 

Some  have  been  absurd  enough  to  suppose  that  the  mind 
performs  all  mental  acts,  but  that  certain  changes  in  the 
Drain  result  from  them,  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  and  have  pretended  to  call  this  phrenology.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  absolute  spiritualism.  All  the  old  theologians  have 
been  ready  to  admit  a  mutual  sympathy  between  the  mind 
and  body.  They  supposed  tliat  the  brain,  when  in  health, 
acted  as  a  kind  of  scapement,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
kept  the  motions  of  the  intellect  steady  ;  that  when  diseased 
the  mind  itself  sympathised  in  its  disorder,  but  they  never 
believed  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  organs  of 
mind. 

Some  who  deny  that  the  brain  even  assists  the  mind  in 
thinking,  nevertheless  assert  that  it  helps  it  to  manifest  its 
actions.  We  all  indeed  use  this  language  before  promiscu- 
ous assemblies,  but  no  genuine  phrenologist  ever  thought 
that  the  brain  did  no  more  than  merely  help  the  mind  to 
manifest  its  actions.  To  whom  does  it  manifest  them,  pray  f 
Not  to  ourselves,  for  we  are  the  mind,  and  need  not,  on 
this  theory,  the  help  of  a  dull  mass  of  dirt  to  make  us  con- 
scious of  our  own  acts.  The  fact  is,  this  consciousness  con- 
stitutes the  acts  themselves.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  brain 
makes  our  acts  evident  to  others,  we  reply  so  does  the  whole 
body  forsooth. 

Now  to  what  do  the  principles  of  these  pretended  phre- 
nologists amount  ?  Why  that  the  brain  no  more  thinks  than 
the  stomach :  that  those  organs  which  our  philosophers  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  discover  and  describe,  do  nothing 
that  any  more  resembles  thinking  and  reasoning  than  the 
secreting  of  the  bile  or  the  propulsion  of  the  blood.    It  is 
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an  abuse  of  language  to  call  them  organs.  In  short,  they  do 
not  make  out  that  they  even  serve  to  manifest  thought  In 
fact  they  tear  up  the  science  by  the  very  roots.  They  have 
wholly  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  science. 

Phrenology  contents  itself  with  investigating  merely  the 
agent  and  the  organs  of  thought.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
describe  and  reason  upon  the  mental  acts  themselves  ;  this 
is  the  province  of  a  perfectly  distinct  science.  It  matters 
not  whether  mental  acts  have  their  source  in  the  brain  or 
a  thinking  mind ;  they  can  be  known  only  by  consciousness, 
and  a  metaphysician  may  have  consciousness  in  as  high  per- 
fection as  a  phrenologist.  In  fact,  many  have  cultivated 
this  faculty  of  consciousness  with  even  more  success  than 
phrenologiats.  Was  it  not  by  consciousness  without  one 
particle  of  phrenology  that  Dr.  Emmons  discovered  that 
mankind  had  always  been  in  a  blunder  in  supposing  they 
had  a  will  or  heart  ?    Did  he  not  demonstrate  to  a  whole 

generation  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  nature  7  Did  not 
r.  Taylor,  by  diligently  cultivating  the  same  faculty  of 
consciousness,  discover  the  permanent  voluntary  purpose, 
and  prove  its  existence  to  half  the  ministers  in  Connecticut? 
Did  not  this  same  gentleman  discover  from  consciousness 
that  all  reIigioi\  is  nothing  more  than  the  love  of  self  7  Did 
not  Dr.  Beecher,  bv  mere  consciousness,  discover  the  will 
again  after  it  had  been  lost  full  forty  years  7  Did  he  not 
search  the  depths  and  ransack  the  dark  corners  of  his  mind 
till  he  had  found  a  second  will,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  the  power  of  contrary  choice.  This  gentleman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a  surprising  manner  in  cultivating  conscious- 
ness, that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  not  content  with 
the  glorv  of  discovering  two  wills,  he  will  yet  find  a  third, 
should  the  necessities  of  his  system  ever  require  it. 

Has  not  Dr.  Fitch,  without  the  least  aid  from  phrenolo- 
gy, demonstrated  that  to  predicate  holiness  or  sinfulness  of 
man  in  distinction  from  bis  actions,  is  blasphemous  and  ab- 
surd in  the  highest  degree  7  Are  not  these  men  shocked  to 
hear  holiness  ascribed  to  angels,  or  sinfulness  to  devils,  as 
such  7  Has  not  this  gentleman  proved  to  general  satisfaction, 
that  sinful  actions  express  no  moral  attribute  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  originate  7^  Have  not  the  New-Haven  students, 
without  a  particle  of  phrenology  or  theology  even,  proved 
to  sinners  the  truth  of  these  glad  tidings,  and  have  they  not 
repented  by  hundreds  on  the  spot?  Have  not  the  New-Ha- 
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ven  divines,  without  any  assistance  from  our  science,  been 
laboring  with  unwearied  pains  to  convince  men  that  propen- 
sities to  sin,  if  any  such  exist,  that  propensities  to  sin  are 
not  sinful  propensities  ;  and  are  not  thieves,  gamblers,  sots 
and  villains  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  truth  ?  Do 
they  not  quote  the  authority  of  these  divines  to  prov^  that 
all  their  inherent  propensities  are  constitutional,  and  that 
every  passion  or  disposition  which  belongs  to  human  nature  is 
innocent  T  In  short,  have  not  Dr.  Beecher  and  the  New-Haven 
divines  formally  set  up  their  consciousness  against  revela- 
tion, and  taught  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  re- 
ceived which  opposes  it  ?  Let  phrenology  then  be  content 
with  its  own  province ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  conscious- 
ness :  the  New  School  divines  will  manage  that  without 
our  aid.  Both  sciences  are  fast  coming  to  the  same  results, 
and  will  soon  establish  the  same  great  principle. 

Perhaps,  young  c^entlemen,  some  of  you  may  have  be- 
come weary  by  the  length  of  this  discussion,  but  I  have  se- 
rious apprehensions  from  the  laxness  of  these  new  principles 
in  phrenology,  and  could  not  say  less.  I  will  barely  notice 
another  theory  and  close.  It  is  this.  That  a  very  subtil, 
material  soul  inhabits  and  actuates  the  body.  This  theory 
takes  away,  it  is  true,  all  manner  of  importance  from  the 
brain,  but  then  it  attributes  all  mental  operations  to  organized 
matter.  But  what  need,  pray,  that  matter  should  be  so  re- 
fined and  attenuated  in  order  to  think  and  feel  7  Our  best 
anatomists  think  the^  see  in  the  formation  of  the  brain  an 
organization  as  admirably  adapted  to  thinking,  as  exists  in 
the  heart  for  propelling  the  blood.  Succeeding  philosophers 
beyond  doubt  will  penetrate  still  further  into  the  secret  of 
its  mechanism  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  when  chemistry 
and  mechanics  shall  make  a  few  farther  advances,  that  an 
artificial  brain  may  be  constructed  which  will  reason  on  all 
the  great  points  of  religion  and  politics,  with  far  more  just- 
ness than  the  mass  of  the  community  do  at  the  present  day. 

LCCTURB  11. 

It  has  been  the  great  fault  of  our  systems  of  mental  phi- 
losophy that  they  have  always  been  so  abstruse,  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  has  understood  them,  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  ingenious  abridgments  and  illustrations  which  cer- 
tain  late  writers  have  composed  to  bring  the  subject  down 
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to  common  capacities.  Here  is  a  human  skull  which  you 
see  is  laid  out  into  small  rectangular  lots.  This,  gentlemen, 
presents  you  at  one  view  with  a  map  of  the  whole  science  ; 
nere  you  have  the  exact  extent  and  boundary  of  every  fii- 
culty,  and  a  little  Miss  may  learn  mental  philosophy  about 
as  soon  as  the  map  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  little  bumps  are  caused  by  the  faculties  or  organs 
underneath,  and  are  considered  the  proper  representatives 
of  them.  You  may  have  been  puzzled  to  divine  how  the 
soft  convolutions  of  the  brain  should  have  so  pushed  out  the 
several  parts  of  the  skull,  when  the  hardest  knocks  from  the 
outside  scarce  make  any  impression.  This  is  not  done  by 
a  miracle.  The  truth  is,  the  skull  receives  its  general  shape 
from  which  it  never  deviates  very  perceptibly,  when  its 
parts  are  more  soft  and  pliable  than  the  brain  itself.  The 
skull  may  be  compared  to  the  crust  of  an  apple  pie  in  its 
soft  state  ;  it  is  spread  over  the  faculties,  and  having  taken 
their  exact  shape  and  impression,  it  gradually  hardens  till  it 
forms  a  complete  cover  and  protection  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  helps  the  phrenologist  to  all  that  goes  on  within 
as  exactly  as  the  dial  plate  does  of  the  interior  movements 
of  a  clock. 

Man  possesses  an  indisputable  superiority  over  other  ani- 
mals ;  he  evidently  stands  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  organ- 
ized matter.  In  acquisitiveness,  destructiveness,  amative- 
ness  and  alimentiveness,  he  is  vastly  superior  to  any  creature 
that  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  if  he  be  surpassed  in  firm- 
ness  by  the  mule,  in  gravity  and  veneration  by  the  owl,  in 
cautiousness  by  the  fox,  in  secretiveness  by  the  cat,  yet  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  possesses  more  of  these  quali- 
ties, and  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  single  individual  of 
them  all.  This  we  shall  demonstrate  from  a  comparison  of 
their  several  cerebral  convolutions. 

Observe,  young  gentlemen,  we  consider  all  men's  pas- 
sions and  propensities  as  equally  the  gifts  of  the  bountiful 
giver  of  every  blessing,  we  regard  them  all  as  equally  good. 
Destructiveness  and  combativeness,  are  equally  as  virtuous 
as  benevolence ;  and  conscientiousness  is  on  a  level  with 
acquisitiveness,  for  they  are  only  the  actions  of  certain  ma- 
terial organs.  Like  the  new  divinity,  phrenology  admits  of 
no  sinful  propensities.  The  old  divines  used  to  talk  of  envy 
and  hatred,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  and  a  long  list  of  hate- 
ful attributes ;  we  say  with  the  new-schoolmen,  that  it  is  un- 
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philosophical  to  predicate  sinfulness  to  any  attributes  of 
the  mind  ;  and  besides,  after  all  our  searches  into  the  brain, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  organs  of  such  feelings. 
It  makes  no  matter  whether  a  man's  integritv  have  its  source 
from  conscientiousness  or  cautiousness,  wnether  his  chari- 
ties flow  from  benevolence  or  from  aprobativeness,  whether 
he  befriends  his  kind  from  a  desire  for  their  good,  or  a  de- 
sire for  their  praise.  You  are  to  know,  that  as  we  deny  to 
him  the  faculty  of  will,  he  must  act  just  as  these  propensities 
and  passions  propel  him ;  he  has  nothing  else  to  move  him ; 
and  having  no  will,  he  cannot  choose  which  to  follow,  or 
whether  to  follow  any. 

Mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  idolatry.  Where 
they  get  their  singular  notions  about  a  will  is  more  than  I 
know,  but  no  heathen  ever  paid  a  more  blind  worship  to  his 
wooden  god  than  civilized  nations  pay  to  this  chimera 
of  a  will.  Phrenologists  care  not  whether  a  man  be  actua- 
ted by  his  propensities  or  by  mere  mechanical  force  ;  there 
is  no  more  good  or  evil  in  one  than  in  the  other ;  and  as  for 
a  will  which  is  said  to  govern  the  propensities,  it  is  evident 
that  this  could  be  no  more  than  a  mere  physical  attribute 
of  the  mind,  and  its  acts  no  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the 
propensities  themselves.  But,  young  gentlemen,  of  one  thing 
you  may  be  assured  ;  that  if  such  an  attribute  had  beIon&;ea 
to  man,  the  phrenologists  who  have  looked  over  his  head  so 
many  years  would  most  assuredly  have  discovered  it.  But 
all  legislation  forsooth  must  be  built  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  this  chimera,  and  civil  courts  must  inquire  in 
every  action,  whether  it  were  voluntary.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  grave  law-makers  first  to  have  sat  down  and 
inquired  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  in  man  as  a  will. 
The  best  anatomists  have  never  been  able  to  discover  one, 
and  how  should  these  novices  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
it?  We  find  in  man  no  such  thing ;  he  takes  the  direction 
of  his  passions  and  propensities  as  necessarily  as  chaflf  does 
the  course  of  the  wind. 

It  is  true,  that  in  our  public  discourses  to  promiscuous 
audiences,  we  are  obliged  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
vulgar  notions.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  name,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  introduce  the  thing.  For  this  reason,  as 
we  can  find  no  single  faculty  that  at  all  resembles  that  at- 
tribute, we  have  concluded  to  give  the  name  to  a  combina- 
tion of  them.    Some  call  the  intellect  the  will,  others  have 
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thought  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  ^ive  that  appellation 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  propensities ;  but  one  thing  is 
pretty  certain,  if  every  faculty  yet  discovered  is  quite  dis- 
tinct  from  it,  as  is  the  fact,  no  combination  of  them  what- 
ever can  constitute  the  chimera.  The  truth  is,  man  is  in 
no  higher  sense  voluntary  in  his  actions  than  the  brutes  ; 
he  has  no  more  will  than  a  weathercock. 

You  see  now  why  so  much  depends  on  a  proper  balan- 
cing of  the  passions  and  propensities  :  as  there  is  no  will 
to  control  them  as  the  spi/itualists  dream,  their  relative  size 
determines  the  character,  and  is  the  true  key  to  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  phrenologist  **  The  relative  developements 
of  consciousness  and  acquisitiveness  in  Bishop's  head,** 
says  an  eminent  phrenologist,  ^  are  such  that  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  lying,  perjury  and  cheating,  in  every  way  for 
gain,  and  his  small  combativeness  agrees  with  his  character 
lor  a  sneaking  villain,  an  arrant  coward."  A  writer  in  the 
Edingburffh  Phrenological  Journal,  commenting  on  the 
above  and  other  ruffian  headSf  says,  **  he  has  seen  several 
hundreds  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent,  and 
states  the  general  prevalence  of  this  combination  among 
them  to  be  so  obvious  and  certain,  that  criminals  require  only 
to  be  looked  at,  after  acquiring  sufficient  skill  in  observa- 
tion, to  give  rise  to  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  unfavor- 
ably formed  brain,  being  a  constant  concomitant  of  natur- 
allv  vicious  dispositions.  The  vast  majority  of  crimxTials 
belong  to  this  class."  Here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  skull 
of  the  excellent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  here  is  another  of 
Johnson,  the  murderer.  We  are  accused  of  making  no  dif- 
ference  between  virtue,  vice,  of  destroying  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions. I  will  now  measure  the  distance  from  destruc- 
tiveness  to  destructiveness  in  each,  and  demonstrate  the 
distinction  before  your  eyes.  Do  you  see  the  difference  T 
a  good  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  gentlemen.  We  make 
a  real,  palpable  distinction,  and  not  a  mere  abstract  defi- 
nition, a  distinction  in  the  men  themselves,  and  not  in 
their  actions  merely.  The  truth  is,  centlemen,  virtue  and 
vice  are  not  mere  metaphysical  subtleties,  but  substantial 
and  real  existences.  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  proportioned  or  disproportioned  cerebral  develope- 
ment. 

It  is  indeed  become  too  fashionable  to  represent  phrenol- 
ogy as  confounding  all  moral  distinctions  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
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that  never  was  reproach  more  unfounded.  We  not  only 
allow  the  diiTerence  between  good  and  bad  actions,  but  we 
trace  them  to  a  difference  in  the  men  themselves,  and  can 
point  it  out  so  that  every  child  can  see  it.  Don't  we  trace 
all  virtue  and  vice  to  cerebral  organization?  Don't  we  prove 
the  truth  of  our  science,  by  deciding  the  character  of  men 
by  the  shape  of  their  heads  ?  Don't  a  phrenologist  always 
hit  upon  character  much  better  than  a  modern  biographer  ? 
Don't  we  show  the  difference  in  the  verv  men  themselves  ? 
Is  there  not  a  class  of  men  who  get  their  living  bv  this  ? 
Don't  we,  in  state  prisons,  tell  the  very  crimes  of  the  con- 
victs by  the  shape  of  their  skulls  !  Have  we  not  demonstra- 
ted, from  phrenology,  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  in  man's 
acts ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  that  their  course 
is  shaped  and  may  be  predicted  by  the  structure  of  the  brain  ? 
The  New  Haven  divines  allow  a  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  but  utterly  deny  any  difference  between  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  vicious  ;  they  consider  it  as  shocking  and  blas- 
phemous to  believe  that  mental  actions  express  any  quality 
of  the  agent.  We  are  willing  to  make  this  difference ;  we 
say  that  it  exists  in  the  brain  itself,  and  as  this  charge  against 
us  has  been  so  extensively  propagated,  I  deem  myself  ex- 
cusable in  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  to  its  refu- 
tation by  pointing  out  the  true  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  You  are  aware  that  we  admit  no  mental  action, 
unless  we  find  its  organ  in  the  brain.  The  only  reason  why 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  that  we 
find  the  organs  of  them  on  the  skull  itself ;  and  if  we  are 
able  to  produce  these,  I  suppose  we  may  be  exonerated  from 
all  the  charges^  of  our  enemies. 

Murder,  "  the  organ  which  gives  the  disposition  to  kill." 
or  as  it  is  now  more  fashionably  termed,  destructiveness, 
is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  with  which  the 
benevolent  Creator  has  endowed  the  human  mind.  "  We 
find  that  the  destruction  of  animals  by  animals,  has  always 
been  the  order  of  nature."  Four  successive  races  of  ani- 
mals have  already  disappeared  by  this  means,  from  the 
earth,  and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  developement  of  cau- 
tiousness in  men  ;  had  they  not  combined  to  direct  their  de- 
predations on  lower  animals  only,  they  would  probably  have 
eaten  themselves  out  of  the  world  some  centuries  ago.  "  The 
organ  is  always  large  in  cool  deliberate  murderers,  such  as 
Agnes  Clark  and  Bellingham,  also  in  Gottfried,  who  murdered 
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both  her  parents,  her  children,  two  husbands  and  six  children." 
**  See  the  size  in  Hare,  who  assisted  Burke  to  murder  sixteen 

gsrsons  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection.** 
ut  the  organ  itself  is  as  important  as  that  of  benevolence. 
To  have  left  man  without  this  organization  "  would  have 
been  any  thing  but  an  indication  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.** 
But  it  niay  be  said,  do  these  cases  of  malefactors  prove  that 
God  has  given  men  an  organ  which  ^ives  them  a  disposition 
to  kill  each  other  ?  Would  not  this  prove  murder  to  be 
innocent,  or  according  to  the  will  of  God  ?  You  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  of 
virtue  and  vice.  "  A  disposition  to  kill  is  not  sinful  any  more 
than  benevolence  or  any  other  sentiment  in  the  mind 
of  man ;  they  are  all,  it  is  clear,  the  mere  effects  of  organi- 
zation. A  disposition  to  kill  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
murder ;  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  some  other  propensity 
equally  the  result  of  organization  ;  but  as  we  have  nothing 
but  these  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  no  will  distinct 
from  them  to  control  the  strong  and  cultivate  the  weak,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  strongest  party  must  rule,  as  it  does 
in  every  well  ordered  community^  and  if  it  lead  to  virtuous 
actions,  we  consider  it  a  virtuous  organization ;  if  to  vice,  a 
vicious  one.  Virtue  and  vice  are  nothing  but  the  relative 
strength  of  the  several  organs.  Murder  may  be  held  in 
check  by  strong  cautiousness,  strong  philoprogeniliveness,  or 
by  benevolence  or  conscientiousness,  it  matters  not  which.  * 
Where  God  has  given  a  child  a  strong  propensity  to  kill,  the 
parent,  if  a  phrenologist,  mi^ht  inform  him  of  the  fact ;  not 
scare  him,  however,  but  simply  assure  him  that  it  is  a  law  of 
his  nature  and  put  him  in  a  course  calculated  to  strengthen 
his  other  propensities.  There  is  infinite  mischief  from  not 
knowing  a  child's  disposition  at  his  first  setting  out  in  life. 

A  murderous  disposition,  then,  is  far  from  being  hateful 
or  sinful.  It  would  be  the  height  of  blasphemy  to  assert 
this,  for  God  has  organized  man  for  murder  as  really  as  he 
has  the  ox  for  labor ;  his  design  can  be  read  in  the  structure 
of  both.  He  has  designed,  however,  that  this  principle 
should  be  placed  under  certain  restrictions ;  for  whicn  reason 
he  has  planted  certain  other  propensities  which  act  as  anta- 
gonist principles.  Columbus,  from  a  bare  survey  of  the 
map  of  the  globe,  conjectured  that  there  must  be  some  wes- 
tern continent  to  balance  the  eastern.  Dr.  Gall  reasoned  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  discovering  philoprogenitiveness, 
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the  great  antagonist  principle  to  murder.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  fact,  that  a  helpless  being  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  two  persons  who  were  organized  for  murder,  and  had  a 
delight  in  it  ;  that  this  Iktie  creature  who  could  make  no  re- 
sistance, and  was  moreover  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
care,  vexation  and  expense,  should  almost  uniformly  escape ; 
that  with  every  opportunity  and  inducement,  and  even  a 
strong  propensity  to  kill  it,  the  parents  should  so  generally 
spare  it.  The  sagacious  philosopher  suspected  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  this.  He  set  himself  to  search 
for  the  cause,  and  in  1805  discovered  the  faculty  of 
philopro^enitiveness.  It  was  discovered  on  the  head  of  a 
noted  pick-pocket.  The  fellow  had  acquisitiveness  in 
only  an  ordinary  degrecy  and  yet  pursued  his  calling  with 
such  astonishing  activity,  that  the  Dr.  was  suspicious  that 
there  was  more  than  one  propensity  at  work,  and  on  in- 
quiry, learned  that  the  fellow  was  supporting  a  helpless  fa- 
mily by  his  industry.  This  established  the  existence  of  the 
faculty,  and  all  succeeding  observations  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion. We  have  already  remarked  that  where  the  organ 
of  murder  is  very  large,  crime  is  most  generally  the  result ; 
the  other  organs  in  fact  are  too  weak  tor  it.  In  philopro- 
genitiveness,  on  the  contrary,  crime  is  almost  invariably  the 
result  of  the  deficiency  of  the  organ.  "  In  twenty-nine  wo- 
men who  committed  child-murder,'*  says  a  distinguished 
phrenologist,  "  twenty-five  had  the  organ  very  small,"  and 
we  may  add  that  in  the  rest  of  these  women  the  other  organs 
were  nu>re  than  a  match  for  philoprogenitiveness.  If  men 
then  have  an  organization  which  fits  tnem  for  murder,  they 
have  a  still  stronger  one  which  disposes  them  to  take 
care  of  their  children,  and  this  excess  of  benevolent  organi- 
zation we  call  virtue  ;  its  opposite  is  vice. 

Self-esteem  is  a  passion  to  which,  at  first  sight,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  there  was  no  antagonist ;  but  yet  it  has 
several  powerful  ones.  Though  the  feeling  be  evidently  the 
result  of  organization,  yet  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  it, 
and  anxious  above  all  things  to  conceal  it.  Its  antagonist  is 
approbativeness,  or  a  love  of  the  praise  and  applause  of 
others,  a  thirst  for  fame  and  distinction.  Self-esteem 
withers  instantly  under  the  influence  of  this  last  feeling.  Few 
men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  what  goes  on  in  their 
own  breasts.  I  believe  most  would  prefer  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  rather  than  be  compelled  to  give  an  exact  history  of 
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all  the  vain-glorious  thoughts  and  foolish  schemes  of  self- 
exaltation  which  have  passed  through  their  minds  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks.  Self-esteem  disposes  a  man  to  exalt 
himself;  it  is  the  organ  of  pride,  vain-glory  and  haughtiness. 
"  Two  men,'*  says  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  **  with  large 
self-esteem  and  equal  pretensions  will  be  natural  enemies." 
This  organ  is  the  source  of  private  animosities  and  national 
wars,  the  parent  of  endless  crimes.  It  has  been  known  to 
keep  most  of  Europe  in  a  bloody  war  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  share  the  organ  with  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
large  in  horses  and  authors,  in  turkeys  and  dandies,  in  belles 
and  peacocks.  It  is  exceeding  well  developed  in  the  heads 
of  the  English,  and  still  better  in  our  countrymen.  It  has 
one  antagonist  as  I  said,  in  approbativeness,  a  second  in  con- 
scientiousness, and  still  a  third  and  stronger  in  cautiousness. 

Of  all  the  great  antagonist  organs  of  the  brain,  cautious- 
ness is  the  most  important.  Conscientiousness  is  rarely  well 
developed ;  but  this  is  rather  prominent  in  almost  every  head 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  truth  is,  cautiousness  and  secretiveness  prevent  ten 
crimes  where  conscience  does  one :  and  where  tney  cannot 
prevent  crime,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  prevent  detection,  or 
at  least  to  obviate  the  consequences.  These  two  are  also 
the  great  springs  of  success  in  most  human  enterprises. 
**  Cautiousness,"  says  a  phrenologist,  '*  leads  us  to  provide  the 
direct  means  of  defence.  Secretiveness  excites  to  arts  of 
stratagem^  concealment  and  deception.^  These  qualities  are 
found  in  a  high  degree  in  dogs,  cats,  foxes  and  politicians. 

Sometimes  two  passions  get  so  equally  matched  as  to  re- 
main for  some  time  in  equilibrio.  Spurzheim  tells  a  pleasant 
anecdote  of  an  old  lady  in  whom  acquisitiveness  and  con- 
scientiousness existed  in  such  exact  proportions  that  she 
regularly  stole  a  neighbor's  goose  one  night,  and  carried 
it  back  the  next;  and  this  the  conscientious  old  creature 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time. 

Young  gentlemen,  I  most  thoroughly  abhor  that  theory 
of  Phrenology  which  will  not  admit  that  the  passions  are 
the  general  result  of  organization  as  much  as  motion  is  the 
result  of  machinery  with  a  force  applied.  On  any  other 
principle  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  call  murder  or  self-esteem 
organs.  To  say  that  the  brain  is  only  an  organization  for 
manifesting  thought  and  feeling  to  others,  is  to  allow  that 
thought  and  feeling  exist  without  it,  and  previous  to  its 
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actioiT,  if  it  be  said  that  it  manifests  them  to  us,  I  ask  if  we 
are  distinct  from  ourselves?  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  need  a  third  person  to  mani- 
fest them  to  us  ? 

Dispositions  to  murder,  to  conceal  and  deceive,  to  hoard* 
to  pride,  haughtiness  and  self-exaltation,  a  thirst  for  praise, 
for  fame  and  honors,  are  all  innocent,  for  they  result  di- 
rectly  from  organization,  and  may  be  counteracted  by  each 
other.  But  where  these  organs  are  so  proportioned  to  each 
other,  as  to  lead  to  vicious  results  in  the  conduct,  we  call 
the  man  vicious ;  where  they  lead  the  person  to  a  course  of 
conduct  which  makes  him  a  good  citizen,  we  call  the  organi- 
zation  virtuous.  A  phrenologist  can  distinguish  virtue  from 
vice  in  a  moment ;  he  will  come  nearer  to  a  person's  true 
character  than  his  neighbors ;  for  a  man  may  conceal  himself; 
circumstances  may  prevent  the  true  developement  of  his 
character ;  but  the  head  gives  the  character  of  the  organs 
themselves.  I  recollect  Uiat  the  moment  I  cast  my  eye  on 
the  head  of  the  great  Dr.  Heavystern,  I  told  him  instantly 
he  was  an  everlasting^ thief.  His  friends  exclaimed  at  my 
presumption,  for  the  Doctor  really  bore  a  very  irreproach- 
able character ;  but  those  who  have  examined  his  learned 
works  have  assured  me,  that  I  was  not  far  from  the  truth  on 
either  side. 

Lecture  III. 

The  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  phrenology  to  practice.  T  shall  examine 
the  skulls  of  several  distinguished  individuals,  then  the  head 
of  a  lady,  afterwards  that  of  a  clergyman. 

Here,  youn^  gentlemen,  is  the  cast  of  the  head  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  taken  from  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  him  by  St 
Luke,  who  you  know  was  a  painter. 

Champollion  taught  us  to  deci{)her  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt,  and  has  thus  let  us  into  its  history  and  anti- 
quities. But  Dr.  Gall  has  taught  us  to  read  a  language  which 
exists  every  where ;  he  has  taught  us  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  human  skull,  which,  however  ancient,  are  never 
obliterated,  and  contain  an  exact  history  of  the  individual, 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical.  The  moral  qualities  of 
Iscariot  appear  about  as  plain  to  a  practised  eye  in  the 
above  cast  as  they  do  to  an  ordinary  reader  in  the  Evan- 
VoL.  V.  8ft 
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delists.  Do  you  see  that  large  bunch,  gentlemen,  jiut  above 
the  ear?  That  is  the  organ  of  acquisitiyeness.  Now  lock 
B  )h tie  back  ;  the  organ  <^  adheaiveneas  is  scarcely  yisibie. 
A  phi^enologist  could  have  told  at  once  how  he  would  act 
wlien  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  master.  The  author  of 
onr  holy  religion- knew  him  it  appears  but  too  well.  The  ad- 
hesiveness of  one  or  two  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  as 
well  as  several  other  of  their  organs,  too  much  resemble 
that  of  Iscariot  **  Conscientiousness,  when  too  large,"  says 
a  very  able  phrenologist,  •*  produces  excessive  remorse 
and  self-condemnation."  You  perceive  that  this  origan  has 
a  prodigious  developement  here,  and  it  no  doubt  hastened 
on  his  unhappy  end.  He  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  went  away  and  hanged  himself.  Now-a-days  those 
who  have  betrayed  any  great  interest  or  party,  manage  to 
adhere  to  their  money  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  principles. 

But  here,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  skull  of  a  man  withoat 
any  conscience  at  all.  It  belonged  to  the  great  land  and 
lot  speculator,  6.  R.  There  is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
organ.  In  my  life  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  some 
hundreds  of  this  class,  and  could  never  succeed  in  detecting 
it  in  any ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  found  a  remarkable 
depression  where  the  faculty  should  be  located. 

A  pleasant  fellow  of  this  class,  who  had  a  deep  concavity 
here,  told  me  I  must  be  mistaken  about  his  conscience,  that 
he  knew  that  he  had  one  when  he  first  set  out  in  business^ 
because  it  used  to  gall  him  prodigiously ;  he  thought  that 
in  the  hurry  of  some  of  his  bargains,  his  conscience  miefat 
have  got  turned  bottom  upwards,  which  explain  the  pbe- 
nomenon  of  the  cavity  without  supposing  the  absence  of 
the  organ  ;  he  says,  that  in  future  he  shall  call  his  a  concave 
conscience. 

The  moral  sentiments  are  placed  in  a  very  exposed  sit- 
uation on  the  head,  and  nature  takes  care  graduaJiv  to  un- 
cover them  when  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  ripe. 
But  since  phrenology  has  come  into  vogue,  many  very 
worthy  men  are  much  afraid  of  this  exposure..  The  price  of 
wigs,  I  am  told  has  very  sensibly  risen  within  the  last  six 
years.  I  think  I  have  detected  a  concave  conscience  on  a 
gentleman,  who  wore  his  own  hair,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
thirty  feet. 

Thisy  gentlemen,  was  the  head  of  the  author  of  a  new 
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sect  10  Theology.  I  have  seen  the  casts  of  quite  a  number 
of  these  men,  and  they  all  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other.  I  wish  you  to  look  at  it  carefully.  It  woukl 
puzzle  any  thing  less  than  a  phrenologist  You  see  the 
intellect  is  remarkably  small,  not  one  of  the  faculties  well 
developed.  We  must  look  for  the  secret  of  his  success  else- 
where. Do  you  see  that  bunch  on  the  back  of  the  heiad» 
which  projects  out  like  a  young  horn  ?  That  is  the  organ 
of  self-esteem.  Don't  you  remark  how  it  has  encroached 
cm  the  neighboring  oi^ans  1  absolutely  absorbed  veneratioti 
and  benevolence,  and  fairly  obliterated  conscience  ?  Thia, 
together  with  immense  secretiveness,  Was  the  whole  mys* 
tery  of  his  influence  and  success. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  task  for  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
philosophy,  to  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  dif« 
ferent  classed  and  professions  of  men.  I  could,  if  disposed^ 
make  a  great  many  very  interesting  disclosures  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  clergy,  of  late,  I  speak  particularly  of  the  younger 
part  of  them,  I  oegin  to  find  conscientiousness  very  small,  and 
secretiveness  prodigiously  large.  In  fact  I  have  never  found 
so  good  a  secretiveness  in  any  thief  or  pickpocket  as  is 
very  often  seen  on  the  heads  of  very  eloquent  young  men* 
In  truth,  among  the  elder  orthodox  divines,  I  begin  to  find 
cautiousness  much  better  developed  than  conscientiousness. 

In  looking  over  the  heads  of  our  great  modem  philan* 
thropists,  I  have  promised  myself  a  perpetual  feast  I 
have  taken  pains  to  seek  them  as  promising  the  most  choice 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the  higher  moral  sentiments. 
But  alas,  how  have  I  been  disappointed  !  In  the  abolitionist^ 
for  instance,  I  expected  an  immense  benevolence  and  consci- 
entiousness ;  but  in  all  that  I  have  examined,'  I  could  nevet' 
detect  even  the  existence  of  these  organs.  I  have  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  them  but  large  destructiveness 
and  excessive  combativeness.  I  would  not  however  assent 
that  the  other  two  organs  do  not  exist,  but  onl)r  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  them.  Destructiveness  and 
combativeness,  you  know,  are  very  formidable  qualities 
where  they  are.  well  developed  r  and  it  seems  to  be  a  wonr 
derful  provision  of  Providence  that  organs  fr6m  which  the 
community  have  so  much  to  fear,  should  be  kept  so  busily  at 
work  in  behalf  of  the  poor  slave :  that  .prixiciples  which 
might  find  their  employment  in  demolishing^ .prisons  and 
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warehouses,  in  pulling  down  banks  or  interrupting  legislation, 
should  find  sufficient  occupation  in  worrying  a  poor  editor, 
removing  a  helpless  clergyman,  or  breaking  up  a  feeble  con- 
gregation. 

Madam,  by  your  leave,  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  your  head  You  will  excuse  me  from  communi- 
cating the  result  to  you  at  present  Many  of  my  remarks  would 
be  unfit  for  an  audience  composed  like  this  of  males  and 
females.  I  shall  therefore  pen  them  on  paper,  together  with 
the  exact  measures  of  your  organs,  and  hand  them  to  yoa 

for  your  private  inspection *  *  *  *    i  believe,  madam, 

that  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  true  dimensions  of  most 
of  your  faculties.  They  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  well 
defined  and  prominent ;  your  head  is  studded  over  like  the 
coat  of  a  pine-apple.  Il  you  would  only  strip  off  all  your 
jewels  and  hair,  and  make  your  head  as  bare  as  a  pumpkin, 
you  would  ravish  the  very  soul  of  a  phrenologist  Allow 
me  now  to  take  the  dimensions  of  your  amativeness,  and  I 
have  done.  Grentlemen,  this  is  the  most  de%htful  part  of 
mental  philosophy.  I  never  feel  in  brisker  spirits  than  when 
exploring  the  laculties  of  a  beautiful  lady,  searching  them 
out  among  the  rich  glossy  ringlets  of  her  hair.  Phrenology 
is  truly  a  sublime  science.  What  more  elevating  employ- 
ment can  one  find,  than  guaging  a  lady's  intellect,  taking  the 
elevation  of  her  sentiments,  and  measuring  the  force  of  her 
propensities.  Phrenology  is  altogether  a  more  elvating 
science  than  animal  magnetism,  and  if  Col.  Stone  soared  so 
high  from  taking  hold  oarely  of  the  hand  of  a  handsome 
young  lady,  what  might  a  younff  phrenologist  be  supposed 
to  do  who  grasps  her  whole  intellect? 

Reverend  sir«  we  are  now  prepared  to'proceed  to  you. 
Great  numbers  of  your  profession  are  constantly  coming  to 
us.  We  are  greatly  beholden  to  you  for  your  countenance 
and  influence.  You  are  doing  for  us  perhaps  more  than  you 
are  aware.  They  are  apt  to  come  to  us  skeptics,  but  we  gen- 
erally send  them  away  warm  phrenologists.  Tell  me  now 
frankly,  if  I  succeed  in  telling  your  true  character  to  the  most 
minute  particular  by  phrenology,  and  convince  you  of  its 
truth,  are  you  willing  to  avow  your  convictions  before  this 
audience  t 

M.  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  first  convince  me. 

P.  I  will  now  then  proceed  to  measure  the  volume  of 
your  brain. .  An  immense  mass  it  is  too,  near  as  big  as  a 
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horse's  I  What  a  breadth  of  base  I  I  will  venture  one  ob- 
servation before  I  go  any  further ;  you  are  a  man  of  vast 
intellect  and  unshaken  firmness  of  character. 

M.  Tell  me  now  at  the  outset,  have  you  not  had  some 
intimation  with  regard  to  me,  from  some  quarter  ? 

P.    Rev.  sir,  I  am  doing  it  all  by  phrenology  ;  let  me 

f>roceed.  Gentlemen,- do  you  see  this  veneration  i  It  abso- 
utely  disfiffures  your  head.  You  must  be  a  man  of  the 
most  signal  piety  and  gravity.  The  very  dickens  !  what  a 
charming  little  acquisitiveness ;  it  is  not  bigger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  and  here  is  benevolence  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
Sir,  you  must  be  generous,  compassionate  and  charitable  to 
a  fault ;  you  must — 

M.  I  believe  I  am  like  Saul,  who  consulted  the  witch  of 
Endor. 

P.    Don't  interrupt  me.     Here  is  self-esteem  scarcely  , 
visible.    Rev.  sir,  if  anyone  should  attempt  to  flatter  you, 
you  would  fly  at  him  like  a  tiger.     I  mean  you  would  be  as 
angry  as  a  wasp  ;  in  short,  you  would  never  forgive  him. 

M.     There  you  have  me  again. 

P.  My  heart,  what  a  conscientiousness  I  It  is  as  big 
as  a  turnip.  Sir,  you  would  strain  at  a  very  ^nat.  You 
have  firmness  like  a  rock ;  cautiousness  is  absolutely  con- 
cave ;  you  have  courage  and  fortitude  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  you  can  ever  encounter. 

M.  This  is  either  phrenology  or  witchcraft.  Nobody 
could  have  told  you  these  things,  not  even  my  wife.  You 
know  me  sir,  I  verily  believe,  better  than  I  know  myself. 

P.    Here  is  ideality  strong ;  you  write  elegantly. 

M.    You  hit  me  every  blow. 

P.  Large  imitativeness.  You  use  a  great  deal  of  ges- 
ture. This  organ  inclines  men  to  gesticulation.  It  is  pro- 
minent in  the  French,  very  large  in  monkeys,  parrots  and 
young  orators.  Your  intellect  I  said  was  vast.  What  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  thought  lie  concealed  here  under  my 
band  I  Here  He  the  sentiments.  A  very  iEtna  of  eloquence 
is  under  my  fingers.  Now,  Rev.  sir,  I  ^m  coming  to  a  cri- 
sis ;  will  you  answer  my  questions  as  I  propose  them  7 

M.    Indeed  I  will. 

P.  Did  you  never  long  for  a  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness? 

M.    A  thousand  times. 
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P.  Did  you  never  wish  to  out^ne  all  your  brethren  far 
and  near  in  doing  good  ? 

M.    You  know  my  very  heart 

P.  Did  you  never  think  yourself  exactly  fitted  to  fill 
some  very  high  post  in  the  church  ?  and  would  you  not  be 
willing  to  fill  such  a  place? 

M.    You  know  every  inch  of  me. 

P.  Did  you  never,  before  you  were  twenty  years  old 
long  for  th^  friendship  of  some  virtuous  young  lady  ? 

IVf •  Stay  your  hand ;  it  is  more  than  enough.  My 
skepticism  is  all  gone ;  you  have  demonstrated  your  science 
better  than  Euclid.  You  have  learned  more  about  me  in 
five  minutes  than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  thirty  years. 
If  phrenology  can  make  such  discoveries  as  these,  you  may 
.set  down  my  name  as  a  convert  I  believe  that  it  is  as  true 
^  as  the  gospel. 
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